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6Old Time Days' 
Begin Today With 
75-Unit Parade 


Today is one of those "Old Time Days" 


in Schaumburg. 


The village's Labor Day Septemberfest 


celebration gets off to a snappy start at 
12:30 p.m. with the 75-unit parade. Grand 
Marshall, Mayor Robert Atcher, will 
lead the parade on its route from Wise 
and Springinsguth roads north to Weath- 
ersfleld Way and east to Campanelli 
Park, concluding at Weathersfield Way 
and Braintree Drive. 


The Schaumburg Guardsmen Cadets, 


4 Flood Relief 
Meetings Slated 


Four meetings have been scheduled by 


the Small Business Administration to 
give flood relief information to North- 
west suburban residents stricken by the 
Aug. ,95 flooding. 


Two will be held tomorrow night, one 


at 8 p.m. at the Arlington Heights Munic- 
ipal Building, 33 S. Arlington Heights 
Rd.; and the other at 8:30 p.m. at Grove 
Junior High School, Elk Grove Boulevard 
and Ridge Avenue in Elk Grove Village. 


Two more have been scheduled for 


Thursday night, one at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Brentwood School, 260 W. John Foster 
Dulles Rd., Des Plaines; and another at 
8 p.m. at the Rolling Meadows City Hall, 
3600 Kirchoff Rd. 


Representatives of the SBA Chicago of- 


fice will be at the meetings to discuss the 
types of disaster relief available, who is 
eligible for loans, and how application 
for help should be made. Residential, 
commercial and industrial property own- 
ers all are urged to attend. 


Report Teacher 
Talk Progress 


Salaries, negotiation and agreement 


procedures are the major times remain- 
ing to be settled in School Dist. 54 teach- 
er negotiations with the Schaumburg 
Education Assoc. 


Gordon Thoren. School Board negotiat- 


ing team chairman said 
"additional 


progress was made" at Thursday's meet- 
ing. 


The two teams will meet again Sunday, 


Thoren said, after several items are dis- 
cussed with the full board Thursday. 


"A lot of little things and a couple ma- 


jor items are left," he added. 


Spokesmen for the Schaumburg Educa- 


tion Association were unavailable for 
comment. 


the Schaumburg Jaycee clowns and their 
engine, The Nisei Boys Drum and Bugle 
Corps from Chicago and the Imperial Ca- 
dets Drum and Bugle Corps of Chicago 
are among groups highlighting the pa- 
rade. 


Game booths, refreshment stands and 


musical entertainment at Campanelli 
Park following the parade will center on 
the Septemberfest theme, "Old Time 
Days." 


THE EXCITING schedule of events 


planned for the afternoon includes: 


—Bike decorating contest, 11:30 a.m. 


judging, Hartman and Springinsguth 
roads. 


—Children's pie-eating contest, 3 p.m. 
—Adult's egg toss, 4 p.m. 
—Organ concert, 2-4 p.m. 
—Pantomime and two folk duets, 4-6 


p.m. 


—The Modern Art Company rock con- 


cert, 6-8 p.m. 


Aerial fireworks at dark. 
Hungry old timers and youngsters will 


find cotton candy sponsored by the New- 
comers Club; hot dogs and. pop, offered 
by Cub Pack 195, a corn roast by the 
Schaumburg Fire Department; and beer 
and brats sponsored by the Schaumburg 
Jaycees. 


Hamburgers will be available from the 


Schaumburg Festival Theatre, pizza 
from the Schaumburg 'Athletic Associ- 
ation and tacos from the Leukemia 
League. Old time popcorn will be sold by 
the Lions Club. 


Work off excess calories and energy to- 


day at the basketball shoot and baseball 
pitch, sponsored by the Schaumburg Ath- 
letic Association or at a vigorous game 
of darts at the Lions Club booth. 


RING THE BOTTLE at the Hallmark 


Chorus booth, and then go fish at the 
Women's Club stand. Other games of 
skill to boost your ego include the Rotary 
Club's Panda Pitch and Ring Toss, the 
Jayceettes Bozo Buckets and the Hockey 
League's Shoot the Puck. 


Cool off workers from the end-of-sum- 


mer heat at the dunk tank, or play spill 
the milk or the cat game at booths spon- 
sored by all the participating groups. 


The gala Septemberfest celebration is 


coordinated by a group of civic organiza- 
tions, and its $3,500 budget is dependent 
on private contributions. 


Chairman of the parade is Carl Bang- 


ora. Other citizens who planned "The Old 
Time Days" include co-chairman Marty 
Mayer; secretary-treasurer Jean Kes- 
sell; festivities chairman, Don Schwartz; 
entertainment chairman, Sonja Leraas; 
and clean-up chairman, Renie Hurban. 


Ron Hawley is in charge of setting up 


for the afternoon activities; Al Manzardo 
did the public relations work and Denis 
Ledger-wood arranged tonight's aerial 
fireworks display. 


The many facets of the Northwest' suburbs: their history, 


their vitality, their youth and their heritage are on dis- 


play around us. On this Labor Day we celebrate ths 


changing life and mood of the suburbs. From sailboating 
in Des Plaines fo' the rustic church at Algonquin .and 


Roselle Road, the suburbs are our home. 


. 
' 
(Herald Staff photos) 
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Mental Health Center Has Opened 


Elk Grove' Village's Community Ser- 


vice officially assumed responsibility last 
Friday as a mental health center serving 
Schaumburg and Elk Grove townships. 


Community Service received a $52,000 


grant from the state in July to establish 
the center. 


Jorden Rosen, executive director of 


Community Service, described the center 
as expansion of the work now being done 
at the agency. 


With the grant, Dr. Charles Turk has 


been hired as a part-time psychiatrist 
and medical director for the center. The 


money 'also financed the hiring of three 
full-time social workers, Bill Brauer, 
Rick Bloom and Diana Bloom. Brauer 
will do both counseling and youth work. 


The grant also will be used to purchase 


drugs to be used under Dr. Turk's pre- 
scription. 


In .a report to the Community Service 


Board last month, Rosen said the center 
will provide four services to the town- 
ships: 


—Intake and emergency treatment. 


—Continuing care for patients dis- 


charged from state mental hospitals. 


—Child and adolescent care, primarily 


for those in the "high risk" category. 
These are children who would be re- 
moved from the community if the center 
could not care for them, Rosen said. 


—Treatment'of adults in the commu- 


nity on an out-patient basis. 


The center will operate .from the pre- 


sent Community Service facilities at 700 
Biesterfield Rd., adjacent to Alexian 
Brothers Medical Center. 


Rosen'said meetings are being held 


with 
Schaumburg Township officials 


about the possible establishment of a 


treatment outpost in the township. 


It is also planned for a Community 


Service social worker to establish regu- 
lar contact with are patients who are to 
be discharged from the Elgin Mental 
Hospital to assist in the transition from 
hospital patient to continuing care 
patient within the community. 


Schaumburg and Elk Grove townships 


have been served by the Northwest Men- 
tal Health Association, in Arlington 
Heights, along with Wheeling and Pala- 
tine townships. Wheeling and Palatine 
townships will continue to be served by 
MNHA. 


This Morning In Brief 


The Nation 


President Nixon launched a slashing 


attack against George S. McGovern, ac- 
cusing him of advocating a "welfare eth- 
ic" that would concentrate power in 
Washington and destroy the nation's 
school system ... AFL-CIO President 
George Meany labeled both presidential 
candidates 
"unsatisfactory," 
calling 


McGovern an "apologist for the Commu- 
nist world." 
* * • 


The president of the Air Line Pilots 


Association said the U.S. should deny 
landing rights to the air carriers of na- 
tions that harbor airplane hijackers. 
* * * 


Charging that mass production tech- 


niques have turned auto assembly line 
workers into "industrial automatons," a 
United Auto Workers official called on 
Chrysler Corp. to help create better 


working conditions or the issue would be- 
come one of the union's 1973 bargaining 


The War 


American warplanes dodged 30-foot 


missiles and MIG fighters to bomb a ma- 
jor North Vietnamese airbase just 10 
miles from Hanoi for the first time since 
'the bombing of the north was resumed 
last spring, the U.S. command said. 
* * * 
' 
• 
. 


In ground action, Communists staged a 


hit-and-run raid on a major ,baae only 
four miles from Hue, the former impe- 
rial capital and South Vietnam's'third 
largest city. 


* * * 
.'• 


Antiwar activist Cora Weiss, who 


helped arrange the release of three 


American fliers held prisoner by North 
'Vietnam, said their freedom could be 
jeopardized by continued heavy bombing 
of 
North 
Vietnam 
by 
the 
United 


States ... She also said military "inter- 
ference" could hamper possible future 
releases in advance of the war's end. 


The World 


Egypt and Russia engaged in a war of 


words over the Middle East situation 
amid a report that European Common 
Market countries were considering a 
more- active role in the search for a 
peaceful settlement. 


* '» » 


Authorities sought two young laborers 


with criminar records as "material wit- 
nesses" in the firebombing of a crowded 
Montreal nightclub1 in which 36 persons 
died. 


» * * 


A Thai policeman accused of blow- 


ing up a plane and killing 81 persons, 
including his girlfriend and daughter, de- 
nied that he had boarded the jetliner. 


Sports 


Swimmer Mark Spitz captured his 


sixth gold medal — an Olympic record — 
with a world record 51.2 win in the men's 
100-meter freestyle; Hinsdale's John 
Murphy was fourth in 52.1 ... Keena 
Rothhammer, 15, of Santa Clara, Calif., 
upset Australian Shane Gould's bid to 
win a fourth gold medal . . . The U.S. 
basketball team, led by Mike Bantom, 
Dwight Jones and Tom McMillan, rolled 
over Japan 99-33 ... In track and field, 
a surprising Bill Schmidt won the bronze 
medal in the javelin, and Larry Young 
unexpectedly took a third in the 50-km. 
walk. 


Elsewhere: 


BASEBALL 


American League 


WHITE SOX 5, New York 0 


Texas 4, Milwaukee 1 


Cleveland 4, Minnesota 1 


National League 


San Diego 3, CUBS 0 


Pittsburgh 2, San Francisco 1 


Los Angeles 6, St. Louis 3 
Cincinnati 4, Montreal 3 
Philadelphia 8, Atlanta 1 


The Weather 


Temperatures from around the nation: 
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Today's TV 
Highlights 


Olympic Games, ABC. From Munich, 


two special broadcasts are planned: at 3 
p.m. CDT, for two hours, there is sched- 
uled live coverage of track and field, 
boxing, diving and swimming; and start- 
ing at 7 p.m. CDT, the network devotes 
all three hours on its prime time to 
events expected to include track and 
field, boxing, diving, swimming and 
weight lifting. 
* * * 


Today. NBC. A podiatrist is scheduled, 


says the nebrork. to talk about "the haz- 
ards of stft-like platform shoes many 
people are now wearing.'1 8 a.m. CDT. 


1 
- 
* 


"The 
Joker's Wild," CBS. .(debut). 


Half-hour Monday-through-Friday game 
show. 9 a.m. CDT. 


"The New Price is Right." CBS. (De- 


but), New version of the old game show, 
Monday through Friday for a half hour, 
with Bob Barker as host. 9:30 a.m. CDT. 


"Gambit," CBS. (Debut). Half-hour 


Monday-through-Friday game show in 
which "two married couples try their 
hand at the game of blackjack, or 21, 
competing against each other for prize 
money and merchandise gifts." 10 a.m. 
CDT. 


* 
> 
n 


Major League Baseball, NBC. New, 


York Yankees vs. Orioles at Baltimore. 7 
p.m. CDT. In the home towns of these 
two teams, viewers will see the Cleve- 
land Indians vs. the Tigers at Detroit. 


••".•:••.•:•>:'>:•:•:•:•:•:•:•:•:•:•:•:•:•;•;•.•.•.•.•.•.;<.:.;.;.»:« 
Selected 
Stocks 


Stock quotations furnished through 
the courtesy of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner and .Smith, Inc., 150 S. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 60606 — 
Telephone 786-2950. 
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Northwest Bridge 
Tournaments 
Continue Today 


The northwest suburban bridge tourna- 


ment, which began on Friday, will con- 
tinue the games today at the Leaning 
Tower YMCA, 6300 W. Touhy, Niles. 


The Chicago Contract Bridge Associ- 


ation is holding the event, and the Rand- 
hurst, Palatine, Elk Grove, and other 
area clubs are expected to participate. 


Among the featured events are games 


for novice players who wish to try dupli- 
cate bridge. Anyone may come and 
watch at no chunk 


by LESTER KINSOLVING 


MIAMI BEACH - QUESTION: What 


does one do when one is the only person 
wearing a clerical collar among the thou- 
sands in the press gallery of a national 
political convention? 


ANSWER: 
One spends 
a goodly 


amount of time answering the jocular in- 
quiries of the Knights of the Fourth Es- 
tate (those reporters who chronicle the 
actions of admitted politicians). By con- 
trast, I am used to covering the national 
conventions of politicians whose eccle- 
siastical role seems to require that they 
never admit their political skills — which 
makes for additional dimensions in the 
excitement of human comedy. 


Among inquiries from my colleagues of 


the Fourth Estate: 


—"Is it true, Father, that you collabo- 


rated with the Republican National Com- 
mittee so that each night rain fell upon 
all those hairy unwashed demonstra- 
tors?" 


—(After one of those adulatory films 


about The Man whom one wag suggested 
be renamed 
"Richard President"): 


"Why don't you ask for the microphone 
and add: 'and he ascended into Heav- 
en'?" 


—(During the post-Nixon nomination 


demonstration — which looked as if it 
had been directed by deMille — featuring 
22,000 balloons, a dancing parade of 
somehow artificially shrieking youth and 
a voluptuous lady Carrying a sign "Det- 
roit Sewer Workers Local 99 — Hi 
Mom!"): "Father, would you now like to 
give us'the Benediction?" 
' 


THERE WAS ALSO THE reaction of 


three elderly lady delegates who stared 
wide-eyed at my "Free Martha" button, 
a holdover souvenir of the Democratic 
madhouse last month, and asked, eyes 
narrowed with suspicion: "Just who does 
that represent?" 


(Why, either St. Martha of the Kitchen 


or Martha Washington, of course). 


The Nebraska delegation was also a 


delight (albeit with much more of a 
sense of humor) when I asked — with as 
straight a face as I could muster — just 
why they had a football taped to their 
state's sign pole. 


Then, when I got off the Hotel Fontaine- 


bleau elevator at the 16th floor and 
asked to interview Tricia and Eddie Cox, 
the secret service reacted in abject hor- 
ror. 


"How 
did you know — uh — how did 


you get up here?" asked one of the cadre 
of impeccably dressed invariably courte- 
ous young men (a telephone call to the 
hotel had revealed that they had no list- 
ing for a Mr. Cox). He spoke in the same 
sepulchral tones I have heard from mor- 
tician's ' assistants or guardians of as* 
sorted holy shrines. 


I replied as brightly as possible (in or- 


der to reduce the tension) that I could 
not reveal my sources, but that In- 
nocently I had ascended in the elevator. 


I further sought to alleviate their anx- 


iety by brightly observing that the 
triangular multi-color lapel 'pin worn by 
the not-so-secret-service is the same as 
the pledge pins which used to be worn by 
neophytes of Delta Kappa Epsilon, my 


The Doctor Says 


college fraternity which is known to the 
envious Philistines of lesser fraternities 
' as "the drunken Dekes." 


TRICIA AND EDDIE, (she favors abor- 


tion in some cases, while the President's 
Harvard Law School son-in-law regards 
them as "immoral" — end of reported 
comment) were,at that moment in parts 
undisclosed and quite definitely "unavail- 
able for comment." I was therefore es- 
corted below to the lobby by one of these 
guardians, who actually thawed a little 
in'the 16-floor descent by discussing our 
mutual acquaintance, John Cardinal 
Wright, now of Vatican City. 


I arrived in the lobby just in time to 


see it roped off because of the assem- 
blage blocking traffic on Collins Avenue 
just outside the hotel. Some 500 Viet vets 
against the war were behaving in so re- 
pulsive a manner as to suggest that sure- 
ly their act was scripted and financed by 
the committee to reelect the President — 
as being worth at least a million back- 
media lenses to which these performers 
media lensesto which these performers 
are attracted like flies. 


One month ago I covered a riotous 


thing called the Democratic National 
Convention — for which the OOP's have 
now provided the opposite extreme: a 
computerized beach party for 1700 rob- 
ots., 


The GOP Youth, for example, were all 


carefully selected, recruited, partially fi- 
nanced and, according to 17-year-old 
Butch Stein of Elkins Park, Pa.: "We 
were herded around like a lot of 
cattle." 


There were, however, two minor and 


one major miscues in the great GOP 
plastic package. 


WHEN THE ADULATORY Nixon films 


were mixed in delivery, a news-thirsty 
media seized upon it as if it were a sec- 
ond Hiroshima. 


Then, the podium microphone ap- 


peared to have malfunctioned, in that the 
lack of volume during the first three ses- 
sions failed to provide the appropriate 
amplification of the total villainy of Sen- 
ator McGovern and the beatific holiness 
of Saints Richard and Spiro. 


But at the beginning of Session 4, the 


PA system regained its full force just in 
time for the National Anthem — with the 
"rockets red glare" projected by, the 
gentle voice of Ethel Merman. 


•(Miss Merman is one of a number of 


celebrities' of stage and screen — most of 
whom are elderly and successful — and 
who back the GOP). 


But the major miscue was committed 


by a hapless page from the Republican 
Press. Ceriter — who made the >hbr- 
rendous "error of delivering to a TV net- 
work the apparently top-secret script for 


! convention. 


AMONG THE ALMOST incredible evi- 


dences of Executive manipulation: "At 
10:18 the aisles will be clogged ... at 
10:33 there's a 12-minute demonstration 
... at 10:46 Chairman Ford will say: 
'I'm advised by the tally clerks that. 1,348 
votes have been cast for Richard M. Nix- 
on ...' " 


Perhaps some day in the dim but hope- 


ful future, the nation's two major politi- 
cal conventions may decide to respect 


Richard D. Smith 


Richard D. Smith, 28, of 408 Yale Cres- 


cent, Oakville, Ontario, Canada, former- 
ly of Arlington Heights, died suddenly 
early Saturday morning in Canada, 
apparently from gun shot wounds. He 
was born Oct. 6,1943, in Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Smith, a 1961 graduate from Pros- 


pect High School in Mount Prospect and 
Iowa State University, was employed as 
a design engineer for a control data 
firm, with seven yers of service. 


Visitation is today from 3 to 10 p.m. in 


Lauterburg and Oehler Funeral Home, 
2000 E. 
Northwest Hwy., Arlington 


Heights. 


Surviving are his widow, Barbara R., 


nee Nelson; two daughters, Sherilyn and 
Michelle L.; parents, Robert and Vir- 
ginia Smith of Arlington Heights; a 
brother, Paul R., also of Arlington 
Heights, and his parents-in-law, Carl and 
Agnes Nelson of Prospect Heights. 


Funeral services will be held at 11:30 


a.m. tomorrow in Evangelical Free 
Church, 1331 N. Belmont Ave., Arlington 
Heights. Officiating will be the Rev. Eu- 
gene 0. Ongna, and also the Rev. Dr. 
Paul Louis Stumpf, pastor, of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Arlington Heights. Bur- 
ial will be in Memory Gardens Ceme- 
tery, Arlington Heights. 


Family requests, in lieu of flowers, 


contributions may be made to the Gid- 
deon Bible Fund or First Presbyterian 
Church, 302 N. Dunton Ave., Arlington 
Heights. 


Doris M. Miller 


Mrs. Doris M. Miller, 50, nee Driscoll, 


a resident of 448 S. Kennicott Ave., Ar- 
lington Heights for 10 years, died Satur- 
day in Northwest Community Hospital, 
Arlington Heights. She was born March 
7,1922, in Rochester, N.Y. 


Surviving are her husband, Ralph F.; 


two daughters, Maryanne T. and Kath- 
leen M.; a son, Thomas R., all at home; 
and a brother, David Driscoll of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., She was preceded in death by 
her parents, Eugene E. and Margaret 
Driscoll. 


Visitation is today and tomorrow in 


Lauterburg and Oehler Funeral Home, 
2000 E. 
Northwest Hwy., Arlington 


Heights, from 2 to 5 p.m. and from 7 to 
10 p.m. Prayers will be said at 9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday in the chapel of the funeral 
home. Then the body will be taken to Our 
Lady of the Wayside Catholic Church, 432 
S. Mitchell Avel, Arlington Heights, 
where a funeral Mass will be said at 10 
a.m. Burial will be in St. Michael the 
Archangel Cemetery, Palatine. 


Contributions made to the Foundation 


for the Blind or masses preferred. 


the public enough to hit a happy medium 
between a Democratic free-for-all and a 
Republican computerized scenario. 


Why Water Pills Lead To 'Weakness' 


by Lawrence Lamb, M.D. 


Dear'Dr. Lamb — Would you kindly 


tell my why, when I take the so-called 
water pills once a day for two days, I 
have a feeling of weakness that really 
puts me out of commission? Incidentally, 
I'll be 90 next month.' 


Dear Reader — By water pills, I pre- 


sume you mean a pill that will cause the 
kidneys to form more urine. Pills of this 
type are sometimes used to enable wom- 
en to lose water if they retain fluid just 
before their menstrual periods, and 
they're also used in the treatment of high 
blood pressure or the accumulation of 


water in the body from a number, of dis- 
eases, including heart trouble. 


Most of the water pills work by caus- 


ing the kidneys to discard sodium, com- 
monly1 found in table salt and other 
foods. Sodium is a natural and necessary 
element in the normal body. We have 
enough sodium chloride (table salt) in 
our bodies to make the blood and other 
free fluids about as salty as ordinary sea 
water. As long as sodium salt is retained 
by the body, the body will also retain 
water. If the sodium is eliminated by the 
kidneys, a certain amount of water will 
go with it. Thus the way to get rid of 


Jim: "Here is a hand from George 


Gooden's new advanced lesson course." 


Oswald: "George is the man who 


thought of the code word ARC, where 'A' 
is Analyze the lead; 'R' is Review the 
Bidding; and 'C' is Count your winners 
and losers." 


Jim: "We changed the word to 'ARCH' 


with H standing for the all-important 
How can I make the hand? We are in- 
debted to George for the ARC, and he 
has now added our H." 


Oswald: "The first hand in the book 


shows the 'H' of ARCH in action. South 
needs six trump tricks to make his con- 
tract. Without a trump lead, he has time 
to play hearts and will ruff his third 
heart with one of dummy's trumps. How- 
ever, West has opened a trump and 
South sees that the defense will be able 
to play trumps three times before South 
can ruff a heart. How can South make a 
sixth trump trick in spite of this mean 
defense?" 


Jim: "A dummy reversal will do the 


trick. South wins in his hand; plays ace- 
king and another club to ruff once. Then 
king and ace of diamonds, followed by a 
second club ruff. Then he plays a third 


1 and ttar* i» s* way for the de- 


NORTH 
AQJ5 
V105 
4A863 
*K842 


WEST 
EAST 


VAQ8 
4J952 
*QJ107 


SOUTH (D) 
4AK1073 
¥762 


V K J 9 4 3 
4Q10 


*A6 


' 
None vulnerable 


West 
North 
East 
South 
1* 
Pass 
34 
Pass 
4 A 


Pass 
Pass 
Pass 


Opening lead— A 6 ' 


fense to keep South from ruffing dum- 
my's last diamond." 


tNvnuppw Enterprise Assa) 


excess water in many instances is to get 
rid of excess salt. 


So far, so good, but the problem is that 


many of the water pills also cause people 
to lose other, salt, including potassium 
salt. Potassium is commonly found in 
fruits and fruit juices. Loss of too many 
of these minerals will cause fatigue and 
other problems. Too great a loss of or- 
dinary sodium salt will also cause fa- 
tigue. Many people do feel "washed out" 
after they've passed a lot of water from 
taking a "water pill" that also eliminates 
a certain amount of the body's salt. 


NOW I'D like to caution you against 


misinterpretation of my remarks. Do not 
assume that you should take salt to 
counteract this reaction you're having. 
That could actually be dangerous if you 
need to eliminate excess salt that you've 
already accumulated. The best thing for 
you to do is to talk to your doctor and 
perhaps he can suggest how you can 
modify cyour diet to avoid this problem, 
or he may be able to cut down the 
strength of the water pills you are taking 
or even give them less often. Sometimes 
a low dosage taken consistently is better 
than a large dose intermittently. The 
large dose may cause a sudden washing 
out of a lot of salt and water, which can 
cause fatigue. 


Of course, some of these situations are 


like being between the devil and the deep 
blue sea. You have to have the pills to 
keep the body from 
becoming ex- 


cessively overloaded with water and 
causing other problems, and yet if you 
take the pills for the reasons I have men- 
tioned, you can have some side effects. 
The only proper decision the doctor can 
make in this instance is to choose the 
lesser of two evils and usually this 
means 
giving the water 
pills. In- 


cidentally, 
individuals taking "water 


pills" who perspire a lot because of the 
summer heat or physical activity may 
begin to have symptoms of fatigue, 
whereas in the cooler months, or without 
sweating, they are normally adjusted. 


(Newspaper Enterprise Assn.) 


Send your questions to Dr. Lamb, Pad- 


dock Publications, P. O. Box 280, Arling- 
ton Heights, I1L CMOS. 


Obituaries 


Olga E. Ratkay 


Mrs. Olga E. Ratkay, 53, nee Iverson, 


of Mount Prospect, a secretary for Omar 
Plastic Corp., died Friday in Holy Fami- 
ly Hospital, Des Plaines. She was born 
May 8, 1919 in Chicago. 


The body will lie in state today in St. 


Mark Lutheran Church, 200 E. Wille St., 
Mount Prospect, from noon until time of 
funeral services, at 1 p.m. Burial will 
be in Ivring Park Cemetery, Chicago. 


Surviving are her husband, Ernest: 


son, Russell and daughter-in-law. Bever- 
ly of Hanover Park; two grandchildren; 
mother, Mrs. Tekla (the late Harry) 
Iverson of Mount Prospect, and a sister, 
Mrs. Harriette (Kenneth) Jorgensen of 
Long Lake, 111. She was also preceded in 
death by a sister, Mrs. Irene M. Ander- 
son. 


Funeral arrangements are being han- 


dled by Lauterburg and Oehler Funeral 
Home, 2000 E. Northwest Hwy., Arlingtn 
Arlington Heights. 


Gertrude Baumafin 


Mrs. Gertrude Baumann, 67, of Chi- 


cago, died Saturday in Alexian Brothers 
Medical Center, Elk Grove Village. She 
was born Nov. 6, 1904, in Germany and 
was a retired book binder for a printing 
firm. 


Visitation is tomorrow in Lauterbcrg 


and Oehler Funeral Home, 2000 E. North- 
west Hwy., Arlington Heights, from 2 to 
5 p.m. and from 7 to 10 p.m. 


Funeral Mass will be said at 11 a.m. 


Wednesday in Queen of the Rosary Cath- 
olic Church, 750" Elk Grove Blvd., Elk 
Grove Village. Burial will be in St. Jo- 
seph Cemetery, River Grove. 


Preceded in death by her husband, 


Burno, survivors include two daughters, 
Mrs. Vera (James) Paddock of Wau- 
conda and Mrs. Mary (Leroy) Warren of 
Elk Grove Village, and two grand- 
children. 


Contributions may be made to the 


American Cancer Society or masses pre- 
ferred. 


Edward F. Kaske 


Edward F. Kaske, 76, of 408 Oak St., 


Des Plaines, died Thursday in Brook- 
wood Convalescent Center, Des Plaines. 
He was born March 5,1896, in Wisconsin. 


Funeral services will be held at 2:30 


p.m. tomorrow in Soman Funeral Home, 
Antigo, Wis. Burial will be in Elmwood 
Cemetery, Antigo. 


Surviving are his widow, Romaine; 


daughter, Mrs. Audrey Maltby of Biloxi, 
Miss.; sons, James of Lake Charles, La., 
and John of Richmond, Ind.; nine grand- 
children; two great-grandchildren; three 
sisters, Mrs. Flora Oik of Washington D. 
C., Mrs. Minnie Peterson of Chicago and 
Ida Wessa of Antigo, and a brother, Wil- 
liam Wessa, also of Antigo. 


Funeral arrangements were made by 


Oehler Funeral Home, Des Plaines. 


Erich Johnson 


Visitation for Erick (Jack) Johnson, 


67, a former resident of 736 N. Mitchell 
Ave., Arlington Heights, who died Friday 
in Iowa City Veterans Administration 
Hospital, is today in Haire Funeral 
Home, Northwest Highway and Vail Ave- 
nue, Arlington Heights, from 2 to 10 p.m. 


Mr. Johnson, a veteran of World War 


II, was born June 20, 1905, in Arlington 
Heights. 


Surviving are three sisters, Trase 


Johnson of Tucson, Ariz., Mrs. Ida Harth 
of Arlington Heights and Mrs. Margaret 
Thompson of Des Plaines; two brothers, 
Ole of Lombard and Karl of Bountiful, 
Utah, and several nieces and nephews. 
He was preceded in death by his parents, 
Ole and Katherine Weber Johnson. 


Funeral services will be held at 10:30 


a.m. tomorrow in the chapel of the funer- 
al home, with the Rev. Dr. Paul Louis 
Stumpf of First Presbyterian Church, 
Arlington Heights, officiating. 


Contributions may be made to the 


American Cancer Society. 


Edwin H. Wille 


Funeral services for Edwin H. Wille, 


63, of 332 N. Roselle Rd., a lifelong 
Schaumburg resident, will be Tuesday at 
1 p.m. at St. Peter Lutheran Church, 208 
E. Schaumburg Rd., Schaumburg. 


Mr. Wille, a maintenance supervisor 


for Elementary School Dist. 54, died Sat- 
urday in Northwest Community Hospital, 
Arlington Heights. 


He is survived by his wife, Viola; two 


daughters Mrs. Carol Heiden, of Hoff- 
man Estates and Mrs. Maryann Fitch, of 
Rolling Meadows; a son, Edgar, of 
Stream wood; a brother, Fred, of Pala- 
tine; two sisters, Mrs. Alma Berlin of 
Wisconsin and Mrs. Elsie Trost of 
Schaumburg, and four grandchildren. 


Visitation will be Monday 2 until 9 p.m. 


at Ahlgrim & Sons Funeral Home, 330 W. 
Golf Rd., Schaumburg. Burial will be in 
Lake Street Memorial Cemetery, Elgin, 
with Rev. John R. Sternberg officiating. ' 


Donations in memoriam may be made 


to St. Peter Lutheran Church or to the 


fund. 
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Between the Lines 
1st Lady Lobbies 
For Pay Raises 


bv NANCY COWGER 


The wives of politicians often are cred- 


ited, and fairly so, with a healthy share 
of their husbands' successes 


No doubt Ruth Downey contributes as 


much as anyone to the victories of her 
spouse, Mayor Frederick Downey of 
Hoffman Estates But recent actions at- 
tributed to her also could provoke his 
downfall. 


Back in July Mayor Downey did not 


get his way with the village board on a 
very sensitive issue — salaries for presi- 
dent, trustees and clerk. Currently these 
are $1.500 for the mayor, plus $600 for his 
work as liquor commissioner; $15 per 
meeting for trustees with a yearly ceiling 
of $720, and $750 for village clerk. But 
now salaries will take effect for any offi- 
cials elected after next April. 


Downey fought for a scale of S8.000 to 


$8,400 for mayor, $3,000 to $3,600 for 
trustees. $2.400 for part-time village 
clerk or $8.400 for-full-time village clerk. 


WHEN THE trustees voted otherwise, 


Downey 
vetoed 
their 
measure 
The 


trustees responded by overriding the 
veto 


The approved pay scale, which will go 


into effect unless reconsidered, is $2,400 
for mayor, plus $600 for his liquor com- 
missioner duties, and $1,200 for trustees 
and /illage clerk 


One would have thought the matter 


closed 
The trustees had spoken, and 


Downey had suffered a blow to his pride 
and a raiding of his billfold, assuming he 
is re-elected in April for a new term and 
receives the new salary. 


Not so Mrs Downey has taken her 


first lady's duties more to heart than 
was suspected She is lobbying for higher 
pay 


"SHE'S ASKED ME to intervene in 


telling the trustees what to do on the 
raises," related Donald Totten, titular 
head 
of Republican 
Organization of 


Schaumburg Township (ROOST) as com- 
mitteeman and local candidate for state 
Congress Totten said he declined 


Mrs Downey then went a step further 


If higher raises are not approved, her 


Nancy 
Cowger 


husband will abandon ROOST and run 
for re-election against the party, she 
threatened, according to Totten. 


Mrs Downey also is reported to have 


approached another local official, one 
with clout in ROOST, and pressured him 
into winning the vote of at least one 
trustee in favor of raising the pay rates. 
The official agreed Mrs. Downey had 
spoken to him, but denied he had any- 
one's vote in his pocked, and said he 
would not have interferred. 


When asked about her actions, Mrs. 


Downey declined to comment. 


THE ISSUE HAS been settled, for now 


at least. But if reports on the first lady's 
actions are true, potentially her arm- 
twisting could bring about a recount, and 
an elevated pay hike. 


Should this happen, Downey might find 


himself out of the mayor's seat come 
April, with or without his party's sup- 
port His pay philosophy, that officials 
are entitled to the same rate as they 
would earn in industry, might not be ap- 
preciated by the voters. They might in- 
terpret only that the man wanted more 
money, lost his bid for it but still could 
not take no for an answer. 


And should he run against the party, 


he could not really hope for a return to 
office. The reasons for his departure 
from political friends would be known. 


While his honor's reasons may be most 


honorable, his stubborness in this sole is- 
sue could come across simply as greed. 


Major Police Department 
Reorganization Gets OK 


Schaumburg officials have given the 


go-ahead for a major reorganization of 
the police department to begin next 
month 


The reorganization, part of a five-year 


projected manpower needs study com- 
pleted last month, will begin with the ad- 
dition of lieutenants to handle various de- 
partmental functions 


The command level changes were an- 


nounced yesterday by Schaumburg Po- 
lice Chief Martin Conroy after he re- 


Percy's Visit Is 
Now At 6 P.M. 


The schedule for the visit of U.S. Sen. 


Charles Percy, R-lll., to Schaumburg 
Sept. 7 has been adjusted slightly. 


The senator was to have arrived for 


the grand opening of the Citizens for 
Percy Headquarters, Far Northwest Sub- 
urbs at 4:30 p.m. He now is scheduled to 
visit the headquarters in Town Square 
Shopping Center, 300 Roselle Rd., at 
about 6 p m . The opening is to begin at 5 
pm. 


The Percy Community Campaign Cen- 


ter opened unofficially Aug 15. It is to 
s e r v e Percy's 
reelection campaign 


against US. Rep. Roman Pucinski for 
Hanover. Schaumburg, Barrington and 
Palatine townships. 


Groups which would like to hear a Per- 


cy representative address their member- 
ships and persons who would like to work 
in the senator's campaign may contact 
the headquarters. 


ceived approval from the village fire and 
police commission. 


"This step will help us to strengthen 


our command of organization and man- 
power within the department," Conroy 
explained. 


HE SAID THE addition of the two lieu- 


tenants marks a major step towards the 
well planned development of what will 
eventually be one of the largest depart- 
ments in the state. 


Written test for the position will be giv- 


en next month. The applicants, which 
will come from the sergeants already on 
the force, will also undergo an oral inter- 
view and psychological testing. Conroy 
said he hopes to have both positions 
filled by Dec. 1. 


Starting salary for the position of lieu- 


tenant will be $14,464.80. 


Conroy's projected manpower survey 


has stated that the department might 
need as many as 185 police personnel by 
1980. His projections are based on popu- 
lation estimates of 120,000. 


If Conroy's projection comes true, the 


department would be larger than either 
the departments in Evanston and Skokie, 
two of the largest in the state, outside 
Chicago. 


Conroy has also received the author- 


ization to add an additional sergeant to 
the department next month. This will 
give the department a total of six ser- 
geants. 


Conroy said preliminary plans call for 


four lieutenants to oversee the patrol, 
service, investigation and administrative 
sections of the department. No definite 
plans are set for additional lieutenants, 
beyond the two approved for this year. 


THE WOODFIELD HOCKEY Center in Schaum- 
burg Industrial Park, Golf and Meacham roads, 
will house a National Hockey League regulation 
size rink, a pro shop and seating for 375 specta- 


totrs. Designed by McCarthy-Hundresier Associ- 
ates, Arlington Heights, the building is expected 
to be completed Nov. 15. President of WHC, Ltd., 
is Wes Bartlett who reports work at the three-acre 


site began this week by Bohlin Building Corp., 
Mount Prospect. The center is expected to serve 
area teams. 


From State, Federal Agencies 
Village May Seek Storm Sewer Funds 


by NANCY COWGER 


The Village of Hoffman Estates may 


seek state and federal funds for in- 
stallation of storm sewers along Higgins 
Road, pointing to last week's storm flood 
damage to bolster its request. 


Last spring the village board approved 


funding for a share of a twin sewer main 
project along Higgins from Roselle Road 
to the vicinity of Hippo's Restaurant. 
The rest of the cost was to be paid by the 
s t a t e department of transportation 
(DOT) and the Village of Schaumburg. 
The state agreed, but Schaumburg did 
not. Total cost then was estimated at 
$250,000 to $400,000. 


The mains were to relieve residents of 


the Parcel A area, east of Roselle Road' 
between Higgins and Golf roads, of sev- 
ere flooding problems after heavy rains. 
The expense was to have been pro-rated 
between the three governmental unite ac- 
cording to the amount of flood water 
they contribute 
to the subdivision. 


Schaumburg said it did not contribute 
any. 


Interest in the mains has been revived 


in recent weeks, with Hoffman Estates 
officials meeting with Al Sifer, DOT de- 
sign engineer. 


A NUMBER of solutions to Parcel A's 


problems were suggested at the meeting. 
The storm sewer mains were among 
them. Another proposal that received at- 
tention was to buy several adjoining lots 
in the subdivision, remove any buildings 
on them and construct a retention basin 
in their place. 


George Longmeyer, village manager, 


said last week no choice between the two 
proposals had been made. Meetings are 
to be held this week to "look at the total 
picture again." The selection will "prob- 
ably take a couple of weeks — to look 
into final details, cost, engineering tech- 
niques," he said. 


Resident Charged 
After Accident 


A 17-year-old Hoffman Estates resident 


was charged with driving while in- 
toxicated following an auto accident ear- 
ly Sunday morning in which he was in- 
jured. 


Charged was Martin Steffen, 407 Apple. 


He was involved in a collission at High- 
land Boulevard and Jefferson Road at 
1:15 a.m. 


The driver of the other car was Gilbert 


Lupesiluero, 148 Highland Blvd., Hoff- 
man Estates. Steffen was taken to North- 
west Community Hospital, where he was 
treated for facial cuts and released. 


Damage to the cars was in excess of 


$100 each, police said. 


The village then will meet with state 


officials again, to learn precisely how 
much money DOT will contribute toward 
the chosen project, said Longmeyer. If 
the twin sewers are chosen, state high- 
way funds can be expected. If the reten- 
tion pond is the choice, chances of state 
highway funding are slim. Thus far they 
have been reserved for highway work 
and storm retention projects adjoining 
the roads, said Sifer. A retention basin 
likely would be in the interior of the sub- 
division. 


Trustee Virginia Hayter, chairman of 


the village public works committee, has 
a different understanding of the situ- 
ation. 


MRS. HAYTER said she and village 


engineers agree storm sewers are the so- 
lution to the problem. Buying land for a 
retention basin is "one of the things we 
talked about and pursued, but (the land) 
wasn't for sale," she said. 


And Mrs. Hayter sees a silver lining in 


the clouds that brought Aug. 25 storms. 
They showed the destruction Salt Creek 
overflows can bring in Hoffman Estates, 
she noted. 


Hoffman Estates is not part of the Salt 


Creek Plan, which is to engineer flood 


Mothers Seek To Stay In Hospital 


A hospital stay can be a terrifying ex- 


perience for a young child. 


In many cases it's the first time the 


child has been away from the familiar 
setting of his home and parents and the 
adjustment is a difficult one. 


A group of area mothers think the hos- 


pital stay would be accepted more read- 
ily by the child if his mother were 
allowed to stay with him. 


A petition drive has been organized by 


two Palatine mothers to request North- 
west Community Hospital in Arlington 
Heights "to allow mothers to remain 
with children under 6 on a 24-hour basis 
during the child's stay with the doctor's 
approval." 


The petitions are being circulated in all 


communities served by Northwest Com- 
munity Hospitl and will be presented to 
the hospital's administration when there 
are a significant number of signatures. 


A LETTER has been sent to Malcolm 


Macoun, director of the Northwest Com- 
munity Hospital, informing him of the 
petition drive and seeking his reaction to 
the proposal. The letter has been re- 
ceived by the hospital but Macoun is on 


vacation until Sept. 6. 


Mrs. Catherine Jacobs and Mrs. Bever- 


ly Newell, the two mothers who started 
the petitions, have been discussing the 
concept of mothers staying with children 
in the hospital for several months but the 
petition drive just started last week. No 
specific incident preceded the mothers' 
concern. 


"No one likes to think of their child 


becoming ill, but we all realize it can 
happen and we don't want to have to 
fight the hospitals then," said Mrs. Ja- 
cobs. 


"We feel it is essential when the child 


is sick and going into a new situation and 
unfamiliar surroundings to have the 
mother present," said Mrs. Jacobs. "The 
child needs the support of his mother's 
presence. Rather than have the mother 
taken away when the child is under 
stress we would like to have the mother 
made an integral part of the hospital 
stay. The child can take anything at that 
age if the mother if present." 


According to Mrs. Jacobs, many doc- 


tors and child psychologists concur with 
her beliefs and feel it is essential to the 


emotional well-being of the child to have 
the mother present at all times during 
hospital stays. 


NORTHWEST 
Community 
Hospital 


currently has a flexible policy. Mothers 
are allowed to visit their children during 
the hospital's regular visiting hours from 
12 to 8 p.m. and in some cases mothers 
are allowed to remain with the child, 
though this usually is discouraged. 


The hospital does not allow children to 


see their parents on the morning prior to 
surgery. A spokesman for the hospital 
said this is because the children see the 
distress in their parents' faces and they 
in turn become distressed. 


"If all mothers were ideal as all 


mothers think they are ... it would be a 
great system," said Jack Ryon, director 
of public relations at the hospital. "How- 
ever, mothers vary from good to not so 
good." 


At the present time the mothers are 


concentrating their attention on North- 
west Community Hospital, but if their pe- 
tition drive is successful and enough in- 
terest is displayed they plan to contact 
other area hospitals. 


controls along the creek. When Mrs. 
Hayter first learned about the Salt Creek 
Plan she went to the planners, hoping to 
have the village included. "But it was 
too late to get in," she said. 


The plan "now is at the stage of talk- 


ing about implementing federal fund- 
ing," she pointed out, adding state sup- 
port bills for it were signed three weeks 
ago. 


While state and federal officials now 


are preoccupied with election campaigns, 
they will remember after the election 
that Hoffman Estates cost them money 
in flood damage reconstruction, she said. 


SHE PROPOSES approaching the fed- 


e r a 1 Small Business Administration 
(SBA) and suggesting money spent to 
prevent future floods would be less costly 
in the long run than rebuilding after 
floods. She will ask SBA to "give us a 
small grant to take care of it," she said. 


While the SBA approach is in Mrs. 


Hayter's thoughts, there is another possi- 
bility, one which has been discussed 
"only off the cuff" at public works conv 
mittee meetings, she said. The village 
could "put together a big plan," in- 
cluding areas other than Parcel A and 
public improvements other than storm 
water control. 


Schaumburg Park District 
Schedules Fishing Contest 


Fish caught at what has become one of 


the area's favorite fishing holes may win 
a local youngster a trophy from the 
Schaumburg Park District in a new con- 
test announced recently. 


The Campanelli Lake, on Schaumburg 


Road near Salem Drive, is the contest 
site. The park district will award a tro- 
phy to the person catching the longest 
fish there before Nov. 1, said Jeff Fox, 
the park district's superintendent of rec- 
reation. 


The lake has been a very popular spot 


for both young and old fishermen in the 
area since the Campanelli Brothers Inc. 
stocked the lake with several thousand 
fish last month. 


Community 
Calendar 


Tuesday, Sept. 5 


—Hoffman Estates Village Board, 8 


p.m., Municipal Building, 1200 N. Gan- 
non Dr., Hoffman Estates. 


—Schaumburg Clean Environment Com- 


mittee, 8 p.m., Great Hall, 231 S. Civic 
Dr., Schaumburg. 


—Schaumburg Plan Commission, 7:30 


p.m., Great Hall, 231 S. Civic Dr., 
Schaumburg. 


—Hoffman Estates Z.O.R.C., 7:30 p.m., 


Municipal Building, 1200 N. Gannon 
Dr., Hoffman Estates. 


—Twinbrook Y's Men's Club, 8:45 p.m., 


Y-Office, Twinbrook YMCA, 11 E. 
Schaumburg Rd., Schaumburg. 


—VIP Booster Club, 8 p.m., Room 246, 
.Schaumburg High School, Schaumburg 


Rd., Schaumburg. 


—Schaumburg Area Council of PTA's 


board meeting, 1 p.m., Dist. 54 office, 
804 W. Bode Rd., Schaumburg. 


On Dean's List 


Jeffrey J. Scott, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


Elmer J. Scott, 636 S. Auburn Circle, has 
been named to the dean's list at Loras 
College, Dubuque, Iowa, for the second 
semester. 


Fox said the contest is open to persons 


16 years old and younger. He said any 
person catching a fish at the lake should 
bring it to the park district to be mea- 
sured. 


The fish must be at least six inches 


long to be considered hi the contest, Fox 
explained. He added that adults are not 
allowed to participate in the fishing der- 
by. 


Since the lake has been stocked, the 


spot has drawn dozens of persons to its 
banks during the early evening hours 
and weekends, Fox said. 


District To Give 
Free Lunches To 
Needy Children 


Free lunches for al elementary and ju- 


nior high school children who are unable 
to pay are available in Schaumburg 
Township School Dist. 54. 


Applications for free lunches will be 


sent home with all school children and 
are available in the district's offices. 


Local school officials have adopted the 


following family and income scale to as- 
sist them in determining eligibility: 
'Families with one child, annual gross 
income, $2,420; two, $3,180; three, $3,940; 
four, $4,680; five $5,380; six, $6,070; sev- 
en $6,700; eight, $7,330; nine $7,900; ten, 
$8,470; eleven, $9,040 and twelve, $9,610. 


Families who fall within the range, 


those suffering from unusual circum- 
stances or families receiving public as- 
sistance are urged to apply. 


APPLICATIONS may be submitted at 


any time during the school year. The 
form requests information needed to de- 
termine economic need based on the in- 
come and number of persons in the fami- 
ly 


Information about the program and 


procedures for student participation are 
being sent home to parents of all chil- 
dren who attend schools where there are 
cafeterias, according to Milton Derr, as- 
sistant superintendent. 


Parents of elementary school chilren 


who believe they may qualify for a free 
lunch are asked to contact their local 
principal for information about free sack 
lunches. 


Such a plan might require a bond is- 


sue, she conceded. But it might not. Mrs, 
Hayter said she had learned from Mayor 
Frederick Downey the federal revenue 
sharing program would give Hoffman 
Estates $300,000. Cost of the twin sewers 
now is estimated at $500,000 to $600,000, 
with the increase due to the delay. Cost 
of a retention basin is unestimated, but 
would include land purchase, possible le- 
gal costs for condemnation proceedings, 
construction expenses and possible costs 
for installing mams to direct storm wa- 
ter to the basin. 


BUT MORE far reaching answers are 


in order for the total suburban area, said 
Mrs. Hayter. The villages will "have to 
look at ordinances that (state) you can- 
not cover more than a certain per- 
centage of land." Such an ordinance 
would have to apply to the small-lot 
homeowners, as well as to major devel- 
opers. It would mean a family with a 
house covering the maximum allowable 
percentage of their lot could not put in a 
new garage, or widen a driveway, or in- 
stall a concrete patio. 


Every inch of earth that is covered 


with non-permeable material lessens nat- 
ural storm water retention capability, 
said Mrs. Hayter. 


"All the retnetion ponds in the world 


will be for nought if we cover the rest of 
the land," she said. 


$3,500 Burglary 
At Winston Knolls 


A $3,500 burglary was reported to Hoff- 


man Estates police Saturday by a Win- 
ston Knolls subdivision resident. 


James L. Curry, 216 Firestone, report- 


ed the burglary after arriving home. He 
told police that items stolen included fur 
coats, jewelry, tires and tools. The goods 
were taken sometime between Friday 
evening and Saturday evening, police 
said. 


Police are investigating. 
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Syd Simons Says 


The Look Should Be Natural 


by DOROTHY OLIVER 


When a man casually points out it was 


he who convinced Dick to tweezi his eye- 
brows — and toe Dick is Richard Mil- 
house Nixon ... 


When he relates anecdotes about his 


travels with Humphrey — and the 
Humphrey is Hubert H. .. 


When he talks about Playboy bunnies, 


Hollywood stars, radio personalities and 
jet-setting it around the world . . . you 
know that man has been places and done 
things most people would never dream 
of. 


The man is make-up artist Syd Simons 


who over the years has accumulated a 
lot of stories plus a lot of knowledge on 
making women beautiful. 


Simons began his career with a Holly- 


wood photographer who "shot the stars." 
Commercial photographers used studio 
make-up at that time and Simons began 
collecting the tricks of the trade. 


At the same time he was making up 


people to stand in front of an audience or 
a camera, he worked on a line of cosmet- 
ics that would achieve the same effect 
for street wear as for studio wear. 


"THE COSMETICS HAD to be of bet- 


ter quality than we were using and I also 
wanted to create a series of lessons to 
teach women how to achieve the effect 
they wanted. My concept was to use cor- 
rective make-up as a method to trans- 
form a face any way you want. When 
that was accomplished Syd Simons Cos- 
metics was born," he said. 


Today Simons is an internationally 


known make-up artist with his home of- 
fice in the penthouse of 2 E. Oak St., 
Chicago, where models, politicians, stars 
and homemakers come for a "new face." 
He also has a worldwide mail order ser- 
vice which distributes Syd Simons cos- 
metics to women and beauty salons 
around the globe. 


The newest expansion of his enterprise 


has been franchise operations opening 
around the Chicago area. One such fran- 
chise, operated by Des Plaines make-up 
artist Mary Ann Graffeo, recently cele- 
brated its grand opening at 1175 S. Elm- 
hurst Rd., Des Plaines. Before becoming 
manager of her studio, Mary Ann was 
trained extensively in the Syd Simons 
philosophy and the use of his cosmetics. 


Make-up must look like you were bom 


that way. Simons believes, adding, "It 
has got to look natural." 


SIMONS' COMPLETE LINE of prod- 


ucts and the same services offered by his 
downtown studio are available at the 
franchise studios. "A woman can come 
in at no charge and take advantage of 
our expertise in color, skin tone, etc. Or 
she can come in and be made up — say 
for a special date," Simons explained. 


"Sh" can also come in for three pri- 


vate lessons on how to do her own make- 
up, treatment for her skin, etc. The first 
lesson is on corrective make-up and she 
is taught everything up to her eyes. The 
second lesson teaches her three ways to 
make up her eyes and also concentrates 
on the mouth. For the third lesson she 
has to make up her face — she has to 
prove to us she can do it." 


"There are also refresher lessons for 


those who have already taken the three 
where they will be updated on new looks 
in make-up or helped with problems they 
have faced," he said. 


"MAKE-UP' SHOULD look natural — not like a mask." 
Following the philosophy of make-up artist Syd Simons, 
Mary Ann Graffeo, manager of the Syd Simons Cosmet- 


ics franchise recently opened in Des Plaines, gives Lois 
Insolia, Mount Prospect, a lesson in applying make-up. 
Studio is at I 175 S. Elmhurst Road. 


Simons is responsible for all of the for- 


mulas used in his cosmetics. He is con- 
stantly adding new products and new 
lines as trends change and new "looks" 
are added. 


"WE (THE COSMETIC industry) dic- 


tate to fashion; we set the trends. Cloth- 
ing and make-up are inter-related — and 
a lot of it can be taken with a grain of 
salt," he smiled. "When the Twiggy look 
was in ... how many women could wear 
it without looking ridiculous? Women are 
just not that swayed and they proved it 
by not taking up things like the Twiggy 
look or the Cleopatra eyes." 


"A professional make-up artist can go 


in either direction," he continued. "He 
can overstate the overstated or under- 
state the understated. But for everyday 
wear make up should not look like a 


mask; it should put no restrictions on a 
woman's life. I'm very respectful of the 
world a woman moves in. We make up a 
woman's face to go with her personality, 
her character and her lifestyle." 


Simons ^has one of the largest in- 


ventories of cosmetics in the business. 
One of his newest developments is organ- 
ic cosmetics and the' firm is ex- 
perimenting with new protein formulas. 


It has items no other firm carries such 


as an eye brightener, a finishing powder 
for eye make-up, a shadow cream that, 
when properly blended, takes on the look 
of natural shadows. 


IT HAS PRODUCTS for the "wet look" 


— a casual, natural method with no pow- 
der, soft eye makeup and a moist rather 
than greasy look. Simons personally fa- 
vors, the soft, natural "smoky look" 
around the eyes. 


A woman should be most concerned 


about her eyes and lips when making up, 
Simons feels. The arch of the eyebrow is 


especially important and "false lashes, al- 
though they are not a must, are a great 
aid for enhancing the eye, he said. Eye- 
liner is not out but the liner-less" look 
is in. 


Lip pencils are back again to give 


added definition to the mouth. Glossers 
for the lips are a must for those inter- 
ested in the total wet look. 


Simons has also created a complete 


line for men which was inspired by Hu- 
bert Humphrey. "He was faced with the 
problem of not looking made up to the 
down to earth people but having to be 
made up for the cameras that were al- 
ways on him. We came up with cosmet- 
ics which would satisfy both needs," he 
said. 


Make-up is very dynamic; it can 


change not only how a woman looks but 
how she feels. Simons operates under the 
banner, "We think you're beautiful" and 
the premise that cosmetics should not be 
used as a cover-up but an interpretation. 


ARLINGTON - Arlington Heights - 255- 


2125 - "Butterflies Are Free" (PG). 


CATLOW - Barrington - 381-0777 - 


"Frenzy." 


MOUNT PROSPECT CINEMA — Mount 


Prospect - 392-7070 - "Joe Kidd" 
(PG). 


DES PLAINES — Des Plaines - 8244253 


— "The War Between Men and Wom- 
en." 


ELK GROVE — Elk Grove — 593-2255 — 


"Vanishing Point" plus "Shaft's Big 
Score." 
GOLF MILL - Miles - 296-4500 - 
Theater 1: "Everything You Wanted 
To Know About Sex But Were Afraid 
To Ask" (R); Theater 2: "Joe Kidd" 
(PG). 


MEADOWS - Rolling Meadows - 392- 


9698 - "Joe Kidd" plus "Silent Run- 
ning." 


PROSPECT — Mount Prospect — 253- 


7435 - "Song Of The South" (G). 
RANDHURST CINEMA — Randhunt 


Center — 392-9393 — "The Godfather" 
(R). 


THUNDERBIRD — Hoffman Estates — 


894-6000 — "Joe Kidd" plus "Some- 
times A Great Notion." 


WILLOW CREEK — Palatine — 358-1155 


- "Klute" (R) plus "Summer Of '42" 
(R)., 


WOODFIELD — Schaumburg — 882-1620 


- Theater 1: "The 
Godfather" 
(R); 


Theater 2: "Junior Boner." 
(G) Suggested for GENERAL audi- 


ence. 


(PG) All ages admitted; parental 


guidance suggested. 


(R) RESTRICTED: persons under 


16 not admitted unless accom 
panied by parent 
or adult 


guardian. 


(X) Persons under 18 not admitted 


under any circumstances. 


The Movie Rating Guide Is a service 


of film-makers and theaters under the 
Motion Picture Cede of Self-Regulation. 


Terrace Homeowners' Luncheon 
To Feature Fashions 'n Furs 


Alums To Auction Souvenirs 


Northwest Suburban Alumnae Club of 


Alpha Gamma Delta will open the year's 
activities Tuesday at 7:45 p.m. with an 
auction of vacation souvenirs at the 
home of Mrs. L. J. Fernstrom, 747 S. 
Middleton St., Palatine. 


On the co-hostess committee are Mrs. 


J. N. Clauser and Mrs. T. McCoraick. 
Members are asked to bring a souvenir 
from their summer vacations to be auc- 
tioned, with proceeds going to the altruis- 
tic fund. 
. 


The dub holds regular meetings the 


first Tuesday evening of the month. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
Mrs. Thomas Flake at 3*4-3823. 


One of the group's most important ac- 


tivities began in August when sets of 
Christmas card books began circulating 
among the members. Their purchase 
supports altruistic projects for the com- 
ing year. Last year the sale of the cards 
benefited the following sources; Clear- 
brook Center, Rolling Meadows, Kirk 
Center, Palatine; Salvation Army Com- 
munity Counseling Center, Suburban 
Branch, Des Plaines; Founders Memor- 
ial Scholarship Fund and to Lambda 
Chapter of Alpha • Gamma Delta 
at 


Northwestern University. 


Alpha Gams can help the card sate by 


contacting Mrs. Arthur Anderson at 253- 
8397. 


f 


Arlington Terrace Homeowners Im- 


provement Association is hosting its an- 
nual fashion and fur show with luncheon 
on Saturday, Sept. 16. The event is set 
for Arlington Park Towers at 12:30 p.m. 


The fashions will come from Marge's 


Apparel Shop in Arlington Heights and 
the furs from John Pavlis in the Loop. 


Members of the homeowners associ- 


ation who will model are Mrs. Greg Van- 
ella,,Mrs. Eugene Knorst, Mrs. Thomas 
Huene, Mrs. Henry Kolben, Mrs. Charles 
Weadley, Mrs. Robert Miller, Mrs. Ned 
Jedick, Mrs. Robert Willwerth, and 
Mrs. Joseph Saber. 


Teen-age models are Roseann Miljan, 


Christine Clark and Carol Manning. Chil- 


Cotillion Club 
Sets Fall Dance 


The Cotillion Club of Arlington Heights 


has elected officers for the coming year 
and plans are made for the first dance of 
the club's 24th season. It is an informal 
dinner dance set for Saturday, Sept. 23, 
at Nordic Hills Country Club. 


Officers are Mrs. Harry Tennant, pres- 


ident; Mrs. Russell Larson, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Eldred Stake, secretary; and 
Mrs. Lou Mehl, treasurer. 


An innovation this year is a Sunday af- 


ternoon tea dance to be held in Febru- 
ary. The schedule includes both informal 
and formal dances arranged by dance 
committee chairman Mrs. Jack Bittner 
and social committee chairman Mrs. 
John Milas. 


dren to model are Alison Golemo and 
Jane McDonald. 


Guests are invited. Mrs. Peter Mis- 


kinis may be called at 259-7463 for tick- 
ets. 


Suburban 


Living 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE FAMILY^* 


Mary Sherry 


Lobbed In Her Lib 


With A Freezer 


In another day I would have noticed, I 


suppose, but I wouldn't have found it 
nearly as annoying. But now, in the era 
of Women's Liberation, the experience 
was frustrating. 


It started when my husband and I de- 


cided we could use advantageously, and 
afford a food freezer. So I went out and 
shopped for one. I found one I liked and 
bought it. It really wasn't a big deal for 
buying a freezer is about as glamorous 
as buying a girdle. When you need one, 
you need it and the problem inspiring its 
need goes on until you do something 
about it. 


The nice thing about this particular 


freezer 'purchase was that I made it 
when a frozen food distributor associ- 
ation was giving away gift certificates 
worth $12.50 toward the purchase of any 
frozen foods with the purchase of a freez- 
er. I was told by the appliance salesman, 
as he took my check and arranged deliv- 
ery, that the certificate would be mailed 
to me in a few weeks. 


-A FEW WEEKS later as I was gather- 
ing up the remains of my husband's mail 
that were to be thrown out, I spotted the 
$12.50 certificate. It had been addressed 
to him and he had thought it was just a 
worthless promotion. I retrieved the cou- 
pon and looked it over. The covering let- 
ter not only had been addressed to my 
husband, but the certificate was made 
out to him, and he was to endorse it at 
the time of redemption! 


Now the last time my husband was in 


a grocery store was in April, 1957, when 
his mother sent him for lettuce and he 
came back with a head of cabbage. Gro- 
cery shopping obviously is not his bag 
and there was no way I was going to get 
him in a store just to endorse that certifi- 
cate even if I had wanted him to go 
along. 


Again, in an earlier day, I would have 


worried about it, asked him to come 
along, counter-endorsed the certificate or 
possibly forged his name. But I decided 
to refuse to be intimidated and simply 
put my own name where it was to be 
endorsed and see what happened. Noth- 
ing did. 


I ADMIT THE whole thing is rather 


silly and hardly worth the adrenalin it 
stirred up, but it was the principle of the 
thing that made me mad. I can't figure 
out why the certificate was sent to my 
husband. I bought the freezer alone. I 
made out the check all by myself. And 
my husband wasn't along even to help 
me pick out the color or the interior. 


Obviously that brazen display of inde- 


pendence was too much for someone and 
my husband's name, probably taken off 
the top of the check, was sent in as the 
purchaser. I can't help wondering, how- 
ever, what would have happened under 
the same circumstances if I were single. 
Would the certificate have been sent to 
my father? 


-•> >-. \ 
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Fashion 


by Genie 


Ties have stopped growing. 
Pre-Christmas orders for three and a 


half inch ties are much more abundant, 
reported one tie manufacturer, than or- 
ders for the current four and a half inch 
ones. 


Yet allowing ties to gradually narrow 


just won't cut it in the fashion industry. 
Where's the fanfare? Where are the 
startling predictions and all the sur- 
prise? It's just not like fashion to take a 
back seat to minimal change. And natu- 
rally, it hasn't. 


There is a bold new introduction in 


neckwear. Bow ties. They represent a re- 
turn to classics for men too. Only the 
new bow ties are bigger and floppier 
than the ones granddad has stored away 
in his wardrobe from the 1920s. Yet in 
many cases the fabrics are much the 
same. 


SOME OF THE old materials being re- 


vitalized include English foulards, an- 
cient madder, wool challis and tartans, 
grenadines and Macclesfield. The latter 
is a specialty, and not many people know 
what it is. 


Macclesfield is a woven silk fabric 


with tiny patterns in the weave. It was 
named for small village in England 
where the fabric was first created in the 
1800s. It's the perfect example of a con- 
temporary look borrowed from "way 
back when." 


Dear Dorothy: I'd like to dye my 


white-Fiberglass curtains but keep hear- 
ing you can't dye Fiberglass. Yet a close 
friend wrote that she dyed hers last year 
and they came out perfectly. Before I get 
any deeper into this, do you know if Fi- 
berglass can or can't be dyed? And if it 
isn't supposed to work, why are some 
people successful? —Helen Kangas. 


The Fiberglass people tell it this way: 


Fiberglass is an inorganic material so 
the fibers won't absorb dye. In the origi- 
nal process where color is used, it is 
baked on at a very high heat and the 
color is intended to be permanent. The 
makers say you can tint Fiberglass cur- 
tains but that the color will come off in 
the first wash. Ask your friend what hap- 
pened when she washed her dyed Fiber- 
glass curtains., I'd like to hear back from 
you what happened. 


* * * 


All of us know that the nastiest burns 


can come from steam in the kitchen. We 
learn to be careful about taking covers 
off pans of hot food, but I was the victim 


the other day of a new one. Had browned 
some meat in the pressure cooker and 
then added a cup of hot liquid. The pan 
was so hot the liquid turned to steam 
instantly and scorched my hand. The 
moral, of course, is to let the pan cool 
for a minute or two before adding the 
liquid. 


* * * 
Dear Dorothy: What will remove the 


white marks left on a waxed, sealed 
brick floor by clay flowerpots? I've tried 
soap, detergent, ammonia and alcohol 
with no success. — Joanne Wilson. 


No one I've asked seems to know. Has 


anyone ever licked this one? 


* * * 
Tip to brides: Don't wash potatoes be- 


fore you store them. Dampness increases 
the likelihood of decay. 


(Mrs. Ritz welcomes questions and 


hints. If a personal reply is required, 
please enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Write to her in care of Subur- 
ban Living, Paddock Publications, Box 
280, Arlington Heights, 111. 60006.) 


But there are a lot of new ideas ex- 


pressed in ties too ... 
in bow ties and 


the regular three and a half inch wide 
ones. 


There are brocades inspired by the re- 


cent interest in China, ties with chess fig- 
ures inspired by the Bobby Fischer-Boris 
Spassky match in Reykjavik and ties 
adorned with sports figures inspired by 
the present Olympics. 


But it's getting the right amounts of 


both old and new that counts. 
* * * 


The convenient hangtags that offer 


cleaning instructions and have been 
mandatory on all articles of clothing and 
material manufactured after July 3, are 
denied the seamstress who is still dealing 
with unmarked fabric bolts that were 
marketed before the July deadline. 


Virginia White, laundry adviser for the 


Miracle White Co., offers suggestions for 
polyester doubleknits which will continue 
to be worn into fall. 


They can be either dry cleaned or 


laundered, but if laundered, hand wash 
or use a gentle machine cycle, warm wa- 
ter and mild detergent. Hang to dry. Use 
dryer only if it has an air only setting. 


THE REQUIRED care labels do not 


currently apply to men's and boy's tai- 
lored clothing. These groups however, 
will be covered as of Oct. 1. 


Hosiery is included under the new 


rule. But other exceptions are shoes, 
gloves and items used exclusively as 
headwear. Imported apparel is required 
to comply with the new rules as fully as 
clothing and textiles that are made in 
this country. 


And, labels also state any treatment 


which could harm the clothing. Thus con- 
sumers will know exactly what not to do 
as well as how properly to insure a long 
life for their clothing. 


Fashion Runway 
•/ 


September 


11 — "You've Come a Long Way, Baby!" 


dinner show at Nordic Hills sponsored 
by Elk Grove Lions Ladies. Fashions 
from Country Club Fashions. Tickets, 
$6.50, 437-0876. 


16 — Annual luncheon and fashion 'n fur 


show for Arlington Terrace Home- 
owners Association at Arlington Tow- 
ers. Ensembles from Marge's Apparel; 
furs by John Pavlis. Tickets, $5, 259- 
7463. 


23 — "Image" luncheon show at Nordic 


Hills by Schaumburg Jaycee-ettes. 
Fashions from Rags to Riches, Wood- 
field. Tickets, $5, 894-1679. 


28 — "Innovations '72" luncheon show at 


Arlington Towers by Northwest Com- 
munity Hospital Women's Auxiliary. 
Fashions from Chas. A. Stevens and 
Frank Brothers. Tickets, |8.50, FL 
8-0981. 
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Search For Talent Set 
For Area Tennis Clubs 


r'f* 
Nicblaus 


7% 8% flND 9-IRON BLAST 


YOU'LL FIND FEW 


OCCflSIONS TO USE IT, BUT THE BLR5T WITH 
THE 7, Qx OR 9-IRON CflN BE VERV USEFUL 
WHEN YOU HflVE fl LONG WflY TO THE PIN 
RND DON'T WISH TO CflRRV THE BflLL RLl_ 
THE WRY. 


THE SHOT IS PLflYED 


BY HITTING JUST SLIGHTLY BEHIND THE 
B9LL USING ft SWING WHICH IS fl LITTLE 


EflSIER THflN THflT OF 
R NORMRL &LRST. 
THE 6fllL WILL FLV 
LOWER flND RUN 
FflRTHER. 


Winter's 6th Top Area 
Finish In McLean Golf 


Bob Winter, playing out of Chevy 


Chase Golf Club, fired a 72-hole score of 
299 to finish sixth and give the Herald 
area its top finish in the Seventh Annual 
Al McLean Memorial Junior Open. 


Rick Garcia of White Pines in Ben- 


senville won the event at Wilmette Golf 
Club with a sparkling 288 in the Senior 
Flight. 


Garcia, a former Fenton High School 


star who is headed for Northern Illinois 
University, shot rounds of 70-74-71-73 to 
finish four shots ahead of Brad Baren- 
brugge of Naperville County Club. 


Winter, a standout as a prep at Wheel- 


ing, rallied after a pair of 75s for a solid 
71 Friday but then finished at 78 to finish 
well off the pace. Bob had come in at 303 
last summer in the Junior Flight. 


Other top scores in the Senior Flight 


were 295 by Scott Ittersagen of Calumet 
Country Club, 297 by Chuck Irons of 
Westmoreland Country Club, 298 by unat- 
tached Steve Garvin, 299 by Don Van- 
d e r v e n t e r , 
Jr. 
of 
Bonnie 


Brook, 300 by unattached Bruce Johnson, 
302 by Tim Schwob of St. Charles, 303 by 
Bill Kirkendall of Soangetaha and by Bob 
Bailey of Butterfield. 


In the 15 to 17 flight Lance Ten Broeck 


of Beverly Country Club fired a 305 to 
take top honors. 


Others among the leaders were Keith 


Beavers of Olympia Fields with 307, Tim 
Troy of Olympia with 308, Scott Stahr of 
Barrington Hills 311, Tim Perot of Bar- 
rington Hills and John Shumway of Sun- 
set Ridge with 314s. 


Chicagoland's annual search for tennis 


talent with championship potential is 
about to get under way under the direc- 
tion of the Chicago District Tennis Asso- 
ciation (CDTA) and its fund-raising arm, 
the Chicago Tennis Patrons, Inc. 


The program last year attracted more 


than 2,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of 10 and 18; and this year's tryouts 
probably will draw many more. 


From this group, about 350 are se- 


lected on the basis of athletic ability, will 
to practice and a major interest in ten- 
nis. 


Those chosen are rewarded by profes- 


sional instruction on indoor tennis courts 
throughout the Chicago area. The cooper- 
ating tennis clubs rent their courts at 
greatly reduced rates for the program 
and the many professionals and instruc- 
tors volunteer their time and efforts. 


In describing the program, Mrs. Clara- 


nelle Mprris, executive secretary of the 
CDTA, pointed out that in 1964 the Chi- 
cago district had two juniors (under 18 
years) holding three national rankings, 
the highest being 18. The Excellence Pro- 
gram was initiated the next year. In 
1971, after just five years of experience 
with the program, the district had 25 ju- 
niors holding 36 national rankings, in- 
cluding two champions. 


The brightest star to emerge from the 


Excellence program is Billy Martin, 15, 
national junior champion, who last year 
moved to California to continue his ten- 
nis career. 


A few days ago he took a set from U.S. 


and Wimbledon champion Stan Smith at 
Forest Hills while playing as the young- 
est entrant in the history of the tourney. 


This year's tryouts, at 18 sites, will 


provide an opportunity to all interested 
youths to try out in their own neighbor- 
hoods. 


In the northwest suburbs, tryout sites 


include: Boys 12 and under, Arlington In- 
door Tenis Club, 4 p.m., Oct. 4; Bar- 
rington Tennis Club, 4 p.m. Oct. 4; and 
River Trails Tennis Center, 5 p.m., Oct. 
11. 


Boys 13-15, Arlington Indoor Tennis 


Club, 4 p.m., Oct. 6; Barrington Tennis 
Club, 5 p.m., Oct. 6; and River Trails 
Tennis Center, 5 p.m., Oct. 9. 


Boys 16-18, Arlington Indoor Tennis 


Club, 4 p.m., Oct. 3; River Trails Tennis 
Center, 5p.m., Oct. 10. 


Girls 12 and under Barrington Tennis 


Club, 6 p.m., Oct. 2; girls 13 and under, 
River Trails Tennis Center, 5 p.m., Oct. 
11; girls 13-16, Barrington Tennis Club, 5 
p.m., Sept. 29. 


For further information, contact Mrs. 


Morris at 487-4329 or Ed Workman at 541- 
1635. 


Big Eight Conference Loaded—Again 


This is the first in a series of sizeups 


reviewing the college football season by 
geographical sections — the Midlands.) 


by CHARLIE SMITH 


UPI Sports Writer 


KANSAS CITY. Mo. (UPI) — Given 


the proper chain of events, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Colorado could field the 
best three college football teams in the 
nation this fall. 


The odds against such a happenstance 


are phenomenal, but those three Big 
Eight Conference powerhouses have the 
material, the tradition and everything 
else necessary. 


Last season Colorado was beaten 


soundly by Oklahoma, 45-17. and Nebras- 
ka. 31-7. The Buffaloes, though a very 
good team, were a distant third behind 
the Cornhuskers and Sooners. 


But then Nebraska and Oklahoma in 


1971 may have fielded the best two teams 
in the history of college football. That's a 
mouthful and will draw cries of rage 
from Birmingham, Austin and South 
Bend, but those who watched both teams 
all season ad theslam-bang collission at 
Norman on Thanksgiving Day had no 
doubts. Nebraska was 35-31 victor and 
spectators thought their $6 tickets were 
vastly underpriced. 


But let's take a quick look at the Big 


Eight's three national championship pre- 
tenders in 1972: 


NEBRASKA — Nebraska probably will 


rise or fall with sophomore red-shirt 
quarterback David Humm, a classy sig- 
nnl-callcr from Las Vegas, Nev. The 
schedule is in the Cornhuskers' favor. 
They could cruise past UCLA, Texas 
AAM, Army and Minnesota before enter- 


ing conference warfare. Most of their 
problems may be ironed out by then. 


The word from Lincoln is that coach 


Bob Devaney's last team may be his best 
defensively. Devaney has announced his 
retirement from coaching after this sea- 
son. What effect this might have on the 
Cornhuskers is debatable. 


OKLAHOMA - The first thing to con- 


sider about the Sooners is they have one 
problem and one problem only. That is 
at quarterback where slow-footed senior 
Dave Robertson will attempt to replace 
Jack Mildren. The other 21 positions are 
manned with superb athletes. 


The Sooners are expected to throw 


more off the Wishbone with Robertson 
than they did with Mildren. Wide receiv- 
er John Carroll is considered one of the 
finest. It's difficult to anticipate the 
Sooners being anything but good, but 
much of their success will depend on 
Robertson. He is surrounded, however, 


by classy performers. 


COLORADO — The Buffaloes have lost 


two starters since spring training. Tight 
end J. V. Cain was ruled ineligible for 
the fall semester by the NCAA and soph- 
omore defensive tackle Bubba Bridges 
was a summer-school casualty. Bridges, 
a 6-5, 260-pounder, figured to be out- 
standing. 


Colorado's potential is indicated by the 


fact that Folsom Field has been sold out 
for all home games for the first time in 
history. 


The Buffs have the capabilities, plus a 


schedule that permits them to meet both 
Oklahoma and Nebraska in Boulder. 
•Should they jell early, as they did last 
year before injuries depleted the team, 
they could be as good or better than any- 
one. 


The rest of the Big Eight Conference — 


Kansas, Kansas State, Missouri, Iowa 
State and Oklahoma State — will be 
playing for fourth place. 


Fall Sports Preview At Meadows 


"Purple and White Night" will be the 


theme at Rolling Meadows High School 
on Sept. 9, to begin this year's athletic 
activities. The event will take place on 
the school's athletic field. 


Inter-squad football scrimmages will 


commence at 6:30 p.m. for the freshman 
and sophomore teams followed by the 
jayvees and varsity at 8:00 p.m. 


Sometime during the evening, the 


cross country teams will hold time trials 


and the Rolling Meadows High School 
Band will be on hand to entertain the 
spectators. 


The Mustang Booster Club will be 


serving refreshments and taking mem- 
berships for 1972-73. Varioup items such 
as school hats, scarves, etc. will be 
available for purchase from the Boost- 
ers. 


Students and parents are encouraged 


to attend. 


FAN FARE 
By W*k Ditien 


TOURNEY ACTION. David Minor of Schaumburg deliv- 
ers a backhand during opening round Saturday in the 
12th Annual Paddock Publications Tennis Tournament. 


Minor was just one of over 500 entries in the Paddock 
meet which concludes today starting at 10 a.m. at the 
Arlington High School courts. 
( Photo by Bob Strawn) 


There's More Than Brute 
Strength To Kugelstossen 


by IRA BERKOW 


MUNICH - (NEA) - George Woods, 


all 312 pounds of him, was doing the Ku- 
gelstossen, which only sounds and looks 
like the Dance of the Hippopotamus. Ku- 
gelstossen is nothing more than the lip- 
puckering, umlaut-guttural German word 
for shot-put. 


To appreciate the word as it should be 


roared in all true full-blooded Teutonic 
splendor, one must only be within a few 
miles of George Woods as he heaves the 
shot with his monumental grunt. He may 
not be saying Kugelstossen but he ought 
to be. 


And yet the entire elephantine curios- 


ity begins with deceptive daintiness. 
George, favored this year to win the 
Olympic gold medal in the shot, assumes 
a balletic posture. His back is to the 
practice area. The 16-pound steel ball in 
his right hand is pillowed against his 
heavy chin. A lullaby seems in order. 


His left arm is cocked and crooked. 


His left foot is tippy-toe behind his plant- 
ed right foot. He is frozen. Then with 
surprising grace he suddenly twists, 
hops, lunges, heaves and grunts: KOO- 
GELL-SHTOSS-ENN 
rumbles through 


the quaking Bavarian Alps. 


George Woods is in the final stages of 


a plodding four-year journey to get his 
hefty hands on the gold trinket that 
eluded him in the 1968 Mexico City 
Games. He finished second there to Ran- 
dy Matson. 


Matson is not here this year, victim of 


the U.S. Olympic Trials this summer in 
Eugene, Ore. 


Strangely, Matson's absence bothers 


Woods. "I wanted to beat the King," said 
Woods, "and not have him commit sui- 
cide." 


Matson is the world record holder, but 


for one reason or another had a bad 'day 
and did not qualify for the team. Some 
observers point a jabbing finger at the 
temple, in explanation that the shot-put 
is not simply brute strength but is an 
activity as delicate as a membrane. 


Some wonder if young Brian Oldfield 


did not "psyche" the master Matson out. 
Oldfield sat in a wacky fish-net shirt and 
smoked a cigarette on the grass in full 
view of Matson as Randy threw. Some 
felt that this callow arrogance unnerved 
the champ. A shot-putter is forever on 
the lookout for a "psyche" job. 


Woods, along with Oldfield and Al 


Feuerbach, will be seeking to retain the 
stunning dominance by the United States 
in shot-put medal-winning. 
Americans 


have won at least the gold and silver 
medals in each Olympics since 1948. Two 
East Germans may be the greatest 
threats to end that tradition. 


Woods gives full and devoted attention 


to his pachydermic pursuit, squatlifitng 
as much as 600 pounds in the wight 
room, exerting phenomenal will power at 
the training table where he will only de- 
vour two steaks for dinner, instead of go- 
ing back for seconds and more. 


But George Woods wasn't "always this 


big, nor always this good (he has thrown 
over 70 feet in competition, just short of 
the world's record). 


In fact, just eight years ago he only 


carried 230 pounds on his 6-2 frame. He 
began taking anabolic steroids, the ille- 
gal but undetectable supplement that 
builds muscular strength. 


"You' have to take them just to stay 


even with the competition, and not to 
even try and get ahead. Hell, I don't take 


them and you've got 10 guys throwing 10 
farther than you," he said. 


(A discus thrower here says that every 


thrower — discus, shot, javelin — that he 
knows of takes sterioids.) 


Woods gained 10 to 15 pounds in the 


first month of using them, and began lift- 
ing 50 pounds more than he ever did be- 
fore. 


Competitiveness prevents him from 


thinking now of the future, and 'how the 
steriods may or may not affect his body. 
(The scientific jury is still out on that.) 


Meanwhile, cloistered in the shot area 


he is already psyching himself up ("The 
East Germans won't like that throw") 
for the inevitable bellowing Kugelstossen 
finals. 


(Newspaper Enterprise Assn.) 


GEORGE WOODS 


Surprising grace and phenomenal willpower. 


Area Golfers Win In Mundelein Open 


The Mundelein Junior Open was held 


at Village Green last week with a Senior 
and a Junior division champion for both 
boys and girls. 


This was thefirstsuch ole.n for the 


Mundelein Golf Association, and it will 
become an annual event. 


Lou Palka, tournament director of the 


M.G.A., said future tournaments will be 
mixed and approval was voiced by the 
boys arid girls in both divisions. 


"I believe it is a step forward for our 


Youth of America, where both can par- 
ticipate with honor," Plaka added. 


Diane Miller of Libertyville took first- 


place honors in the girls flight with an 
87. C. Dilger of Hoffman Estates claimed 
the boys Senior division title with a 73. 
D. Love, another Hoffman Estates resi- 
dent, finished first in the boys Junior 
flight by carding a 72. 


The course was playing long due to wet 


grounds. 
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Herald Editorials 


Our 100 Years, 


Our Promise 


, 


For 100 years, The Herald has 


been a part of Northwest suburbs. 


As our communities have grown 


and prospered during the past cen- 
tury, so has The Herald. Ours has 
been a progressive partnership of 
press and community, growing and 
prospering together. 


The story of that successful part- 


nership — as well as the story of 
the drama, color, lives and times 
of our Northwest suburban past — 
are told today in a special 104-page 
edition 
officially 
observing the 


100th anniversary of Paddock Pub- 
lications. 


Since our founding in 1872 as the 


Cook County Herald, there have 
been wars and peace, depressions 
and economic booms, social up- 
heavals and technological revolu- 
tions. There have been violent at- 
tacks on life styles and attitudes. 
America moved from a rural to ur- 
ban and, finally, a suburban na- 
tion. 


But, when you're 100 — a young, 


vigorous, healthy 100 — change is 
just another challenge. 


The Herald began as a modest 


country weekly circulating in the 
small, self-sufficient farming vil- 
lages scattered throughout the rur- 
al Northwest territory. 


Today, it is America's most mod- 


ern suburban daily newspaper, 
serving a dynamic suburban com- 
plex which represents the fastest- 
g r o w i n g , most desirable and 
sought-after segment of the total 
Chicago metropolitan market. 


The Herald is acknowledged as 


the "pioneer" in the development 
of a distinctive suburban press in 
the U.S. Its innovation and in- 
itiative has made it the "paceset- 
ter" for suburban journalism and 
set a standard for excellence which 
continues to have a far-reaching 
impact on both the character and 
form of the emerging suburban 
press. 


Throughout our history, we have 


sought to bring our readers what 
no other medium can — commu- 
n i t y n e w s , community in- 
volvement, 
community 
under- 


standing. To achieve this goal, we 
have developed a new style of jour- 
nalism creatively tailored to the 
special character 
of Northwest 


suburbs — a journalism that cares 
most about people and how they 
live. 


This is independent journalism, 


(me which strives to assume in- 
itiative In meeting emerging com- 
munity problems at the local level 
as well as to serve as a medium for 
communication 
and 
suggesting 


sound remedies. 


The record of editorial lead- 


ership speaks for itself: 
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Nine Weeks To Nov. 7 


Opens With The Big Edge... 


Expansion of essential municipal 


services; extension of public li- 
brary facilities; development of 
park districts and recreation pro- 
grams; adoption of professional 
planning and zoning controls de- 
signed to maintain and improve 
community 
standards; 
devel- 


opment of a community hospital, 
an idea born in our office; estab- 
lishment of a junior college dis- 
trict; expansion of schools, cur- 
riculum and teacher salaries; help 
for underprivileged and better hu- 
man relations; preservation and 
strengthening of civil liberties; and 
protection of the people's right to 
know the people's business. 


These are but a few of the civic 


endeavors to which The Herald has 
lent support, encouragement and 
effort. 


Our expanded concepts of public 


service have been matched by im- 
provements in news content and 
editorial service. 


New and better newspapaers 


have been provided for new and 
expanding communities. Frequen- 
cy of publication has increased to 
better meet the needs and interests 
of reader and advertiser alike. In- 
novations in newspaper format and 
design have been introduced, to- 
gether with revamped circulation 
and distribution systems, stream- 
lined business systems and mod- 
ernized production facilities. In re- 
cent years, The Herald has imple- 
mented a full range of professional 
advertising and marketing ser- 
vices and skills unsurpassed in 
metropolitan Chicago. 


As we enter our second century, 


we look to the future with renewed 
faith and optimism. The fast pace 
of suburbanization, continued high 
rates of population growth, and ra- 
p i dl y-changing media demands 
make inevitable even greater ex- 
pansion and development of The 
Herald. 


Some things will never change, 


however. These include the integri- 
ty of our public service and our 
continuing commitment to provide 
our Northwest suburbs with quality 
news media, to serve our commu- 
nities unselfishly, to earn and re- 
tain the respect of our readers, and 
to serve the best interests of com- 
munity, reader and advertiser. 


Our efforts thus far have brought 


us many honors and awards. We're 
understandably pleased with this 
continued recognition, 
but 'the 


greatest satisfaction of all comes 
when readers tell us how eagerly 
they await the coming of The Her- 
ald to their homes each morning. 


This is the kind of approval that 


keeps this 100-year-old veteran 
feeling young. This is the kind of 
approval that challenges us to 
make each succeeding issue of The 
Herald better than the one before. 


by RAYMOND LAHR 


WASHINGTON (UPD-President Nix- 


on goes into the 1972 campaign a heavy 
favorite for re-election — but with his 
optimism tempered by recollection of the 
long lead he nearly dissipated four years 
ago. 


George S. McGovern, who must come 


from far behind if he is to win the White 
House, takes hope from the fact that he 
did just that in capturing the Democratic 
nomination. 


The votes of 85 million to 90 million 


Americans on Nov. 7 will decide the win- 
ner. Nine weeks in advance, it appears 
that only a Republican catastrophe or a 
brilliant Democratic coup can deny Nix- 
on another four years in office. 


The President starts with the immense 


advantage of incumbency — daily public 
exposure in print even when he is not 
campaigning, and with unlimited access 
to the political marketplace of television. 


In this century only two incumbents 


who sought reelection were defeated. 
Both were Republicans — William How- 
ard Taft, whose party broke into two 
pieces in 1912, and Herbert Hoover, 
whose term ended near the bottom of the 
Great Depression. 


An excess of favorable signs can lead 


Richard M. 
Nixon 


to over-confidence, apathy and doubts 
about the need for more campaign funds. 
A party afflicted by pessimism can suf- 
fer from apathy and a shortage of mon- 
ey. 


But for Nixon, public reaction to his 


trips to China and Russia has been favor- 
able. His ratings for overall performance 
are again on the upswing. And money is 
the least of Republican problems. 


McGovern has run into one crisis after 


another since his nomination. His party 
is divided. He has been ignored or repu- 
diated by some prominent Democrats 
and by candidates running unaffiliated 


with the national ticket. He has been 
hurt by a split in the normally Demo- 
cratic leadership of organized labor. 


If the South Dakotan recovers support 


from disturbed party leaders, he risks of- 
fending antiestablishment members of 
his youth corps, which helped him win 
the nomination. 


Although Vietnam is back at the top of 


issues in 1972, the Democrats are not 
about to ignore pocketbook issues. De- 
spite large government deficits and a 
midterm shift in administration econom- 
ic policies, the unemployment rate is still 
more than 5 per cent and complaints 
about rising consumer prices never stop. 
Many voters still identify the GOP with 
big business. 


But the Republican leadership clearly 


is aiming at cracking the Democratic 
coalition built during the New Deal from 
blue-collar workers, ethic and other vot- 
ing blocs. Polls indicate measurable suc- 
cess even without much progress in re- 
cruiting black voters. 


A mid-August gallup poll gave Nixon a 


26-pomt lead over McGovern, whose 
strength was concentrated among young 
voters. A poll commissioned by Time 
magazine showed Nixon in front in 16 
battleground states and with comfortable 


leads in New York, Pennsylvania, Texas 
and Michigan — pivotal states carried in 
1968 by Democrat Hubert H. Humphrey. 


In the three-way race of 1968, Nixon 


led Humphrey by 8 points in a Harris 
poll in mid-September and by 15 in a 
Gallup poll late the same month Just 
before the election, these polls showed 
Humphrey had moved up to make it a 
very close race, and Nixon won by less 
than 1 per cent of the popular vote. 


McGovern can look back to 1972 winter 


polls showing him the choice of only 3 to 
5 per cent of the Democrats before his 
presidential 
primary 
victories 
and 


triumph at the convention in July. His 
hopes call for a similar swing this fall. 


The Democrats long have depended on 


the labor movement for much of their 
organizational work — registration and 
voter turnout. Time will tell how well 
this work is handled without any pros- 
pective help from the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education (COPE), 
now a well-seasoned political operation. 


McGovern will get help from the politi- 


cal affiliates of many individual unions, 
and he should do well among the nation's 
young despite the heavy pitch in that di- 
rection the Republicans initiated at their 
national convention. 


... And McGovern With A Sputter, But Optimism 


by JOHN HALL 


WASHINGTON (UPI) — Like an en- 


gine with a sticky carburetor, Sen. 
George S. McGovern's presidential cam- 
paign sputtered in Custer, S.D., with the 
Eagleton affair; choked in Springfield, 
111., with the Salinger episode and shud- 
dered noticeably when the polls came 
out. 


But there are signs that the engine has 


begun to purr. An unexpectedly large 
crowd turns up an airport in Texas. The 
candidate faces a hostile audience in Chi- 
cago but unloads a powerful speech with 
style and confidence. And along the 
streets of Youngstown, Ohio, in a Mil- 
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Sen. George 
McGovern 


The Fence Post 
Percy Sincerity Challenged 


I have been reading with great interest 


the numerous letters, apparently written 
by elderly persons, heaping plaudits on 
Senator Charles Percy for his voting 
record in connection with benefits for the 
aged. 


In particular, I took notice of Mary 


Schlott's letter to the Herald of Monday, 
August ,21, in which she brings to your 
readers' attention the fact that Senator 
Percy was recently given an award by 
the National Council of Senior Citizens 
Incorporated. I would like to remind 
Mrs. Schlott that these funds which the 
Senator is so magnanimous about, are 
not coming from his bank account; they 
are coming from the pockets and pay 


Players Say Thanks 


On behalf of the Des Plaines Players, I 


would like to express our appreciation to 
your paper for providing the tremendous 
amount of publicity via articles and pic- 
tures for our play, "Out of the Frying 
Pan." I'm quite sure your services at- 
tracted much of our audiences on the 
three nights of the show's run. Thank 
you for your valuable help in making our 
play a success. 


Diane Henrikson 
Publicity Chairman 


Tomorrow... 


EDITORIAL: Water, water and the 
MSD. 


checks of millions of beleaguered tax- 
payers! 


To further illustrate the hypocrisy of 


this man, I would point out to your read- 
ers that while demonstrating maudlin 
concern for the elderly at every opportu- 
nity, he apparently has little concern for 
the unborn. 


I offer as evidence of this the fact that 


Senator Percy co-sponsored legislation 
(along with Senator Robert W. Packwood 
of Oregon) that would deny parents fed- 
eral tax exemptions for more than two 
children. And as a corollary to this, Sen- 
ator Percy is very much pro-abortion. 


Isn't there some sort of contradiction 


being demonstrated by the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois? How can he be so in- 
consistent as to constantly champion the 
causes of the elderly; while at the other 
extreme so callously ignore the rights of 
the unborn? 


Is it because the fetus is unable to 


vote? 


George Kucisto 
Mount Prospect 


Ego Vs. The Schools 


I was upset by your stories on the pre- 


sent state of negotiations between Disk 
211's school board and the teachers. 
Somebody's got to give. If money isn't 
the big issue, then it must be somebody's 
ego that is at stake. Nobody's ego should 
be more important than the children. 
And to top it off, I read that the negotia- 
tions sessions are closed to the public. 
What's Dist. 211 got to hide? 


Bruce Lovejoy 
Palatine 


waukee factory and in the rubble of a 
flood at Wilkes-Barre, Pa, people seem 
surprised and glad that someone from 
Washington has come to ask their opin- 
ions as well as their votes. 


McGovern's staff insists that the polls, 


showing him 26 percentage points behind 
in his race with President Nixon, are 
meaningless at this point because the 
candidate has only begun to do a selling 
job on the American people. 


That selling job will begin in earnest 


after Labor Day. McGovern will set out 
on a coast-to-coast blitz, attempting to 
reach at least three media markets a 
day. Television will brim with Charles 
Guggenheim's campaign films showing 
McGovern at his most effective — stand- 
ing in a cluster of workers in a swelter- 
ing machine shop talking about the "wel- 
fare mess," in a backyard of a duplex 
home talking with the neighbors about 
high property taxes and tow wages, sit- 
ting in a coffee shop with a group of lo- 
cal businessmen talking about the war 
and how it has weakened the economy. 


Guggenheim's films may be among the 


least phony political advertisements ever 
made. The productions were open to four 
news correspondents as observers. There 
were no visible restraints placed on the 
questions to be asked. 


Guggenheim said the whole idea was to 


create conflict — in which McGovern's 
viewpoints were challenged by average 
Americans, and the candidate tried to 
persuade the questioners to his point of 
view. 


It is on the stump, however, where the 


candidate must make an impact, and bis 
performance in this area has been une- 
ven. McGovern is not a conventional pub- 
lic speaker. 


In Minneapolis recently, he and Sen. 


Hubert H. Humphrey walked into a labor 
meeting together. Humphrey jumped on 
a chair, his arms waving and his voice 
crackling, and gave a 10-minute pep talk 
that had the small audience cheering-and 
laughing. , 


Then McGovern jumped up on a chair, 


an arm stiffly went out to Humphrey's 
shoulder and he gave a five-minute 
speech full of cliches and sentiment that 
would have sounded genuine coming 
from Humphrey. From McGovern, it 
sounded awkward. 


A few minutes later, he walked into the 


American Federation of Teachers con- 
vention and told the teachers they had a 
right to strike, that they were taking a 
bum rap from critics of the education 
system who did not know what they were 
talking about, and that bond issues were 
being voted down not because of any- 
thing wrong with the educational system 
but because voters were led up with high 
property taxes. 


It was an easy way to bring the teach- 


ers to their feet — telling them what they 
wanted to hear instead of challenging 
them. 


It contrasted with his speech the day 


before to the American Legion, a hostile 
audience that refused to stand, let alone 
a p p l a u d , when McGovern entered. 
McGovern made the standard promises 
that the United States would be "the 
strongest nation in the world" if he is 
elected'President and that the GI bill 
and veterans hospitals would be im- 
proved. 


But he also delivered an impassioned 


defense of his positions on the Vietnam 
war and an eloquent dissertation on love 
of country to an organization that has 
questioned his patriotism. 


In short, the direction of McGovern's 


campaign has not taken form. 


This fall, he probably will give the Re- 


publicans a little of this and a little of 
that. No one can count him out just yet. 


On Vacation 


Chief Editorial Writer Tom Wellman is 


on vacation. His regular Monday column 
will resume upon his return. 


Word-A-Day 


(6TUPID! CAN'T YOU EVEfil 


DO ANYTHING RIGHT//J 


castigate 
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TO SUBJECT TO 6EVERE 
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New Help Coming 


'Bonanza To Speculators9 
Federal Housing Blasted 


For sometime the Human Relations 


Committee (HRC) has been pressuring 
the Northwest suburban governments to 
recognize the need of low and moderate- 
income housing in their respective com- 
munities, and then enact ordinances im- 
plementing the construction of such hous- 
ing. 


Recently, Mount Prospect has been 


chosen as a target The village board of 
trustees has turned this complex prob- 
lem over to the Community Service and 
Mental Health Commission (CSMHC) for 
study whether there exists a need for 
such type of housing in our village. 


Meanwhile, let's look at what is low 


and moderate income housing. The two 
that concerns the suburban communities 
most are Section 235 and Section 236 of 
the Housing Act of 1968 (bill S 3497). 


These two housing programs were 


passed by both Houses of Congress with 
only token opposition. No doubt the legis- 
lators believed these two measures 
would help solve the far cry need — "a 
decent home for every American." 


It is true that subsidies under Section 


233 encouraged and helped many low-and 
moderate-income Americans to acquire 
their own homes. From the very start, 
however, this program became a bo- 
nanza to speculators and quick-buck art- 
ists who fleeced the ignorant buyers of 
FHA subsidized houses. Within two years 
of its enactment, HUD and FHA found 
themselves on the verge of a "national 
housing scandal" due to "sheer fraud" 
on the part of crooked builders, real es- 
tate speculators and careless FHA ap- 
praisers 


Economists have pointed out that hous- 


ing subsidies under Sections 235 and 236 
are the costliest to taxpayers and create 
enormous inflationary pressure on feder- 
al budgets Because of long term mort- 
gages, original cost of each unit is more 
than treble by interest payments. George 
Romney the Secretary of HUD, has cal- 
culated that an apartment unit built un- 
der Section 236 at a cost of $17,500, with 
tenants 
receiving 
rent supplements, 


"could cost taxpayers anywhere from 
$108,350 to $141,850 over forty years," 
which is the life of the mortgage Feder- 
al officials figure that taxpayers will pay 
about 45 per cent of the total bill. 


Yet the representatives of the Human 


Relations Committee are telling the pub- 
lic that building of low and moderate- 
income housing in suburban communities 
will cost nothing to the local taxpayers. 
The government will pay for everything. 


The facts are to the contrary. Martin 


Luther once said: "We cannot give God 
anything; for everything is already His. 
We can only give Him praise, thanks and 
honor." 


And so the government, be it federal, 


state or local, cannot give us anything; 
for all the monies it has have been col- 
lected from us through taxation. It can 
give us only higher taxes and new taxes. 
The construction of low and moderate- 
income housing in any suburban commu- 
nity means exactly that to taxpayers — 
higher federal income tax, higher state 
income tax, higher local property tax, 
higher retail sales and gasoline taxes, 
etc 


One authority maintains that subsi- 


dized housing often becomes self-defeat- 
ing Providing poor with low-cost housing 
in a particular city or village attracts 
more poor families to that city or vil- 
lage This creates fear among the home- 
owners that the influx of newcomers will 
bring undesirable elements into the com- 
munity; that large numbers of poor fam- 
ilies will create multitudes of social, eco- 
nomic and civic problems; that cheap 
housing will lower their property values; 
and that all put together will eventually 
debase the quality of life the residents of 
a given community have struggled so 
hard to achieve. 


It is in this area that the representa- 


tives of HRC can do themselves a great 
favor and promote their cause. Start 
pressuring the National Housing Author- 
ity (through your Congressmen) to in- 


itiate the following: 


—Crack down on all speculators and 


quick-buck artists in the federal housing 
field. 


—Contract only reliable builders and 


other home-craftsmen to eliminate cheat 
ing in construction and use of materials. 


—Build houses and apartments to con- 


form in design and quality with the exist- 
ing structures and within building zone 
regulations. 


—Institute a program to train prospec- 


tive homeowners and tenants in good 
housekeeping and home management. 


With these four points in operation and 


conscientiously carried out, most of the 
barriers to low and moderate-income 
housing would be knocked down. Most of 
suspicions, mistrusts and fears would 
melt away and many problems woulfi be- 
come easier of solution. 


Teichert's Challenged 


It is a little early to make this public 


announcement, but present local condi- 
tions demand that I take immediate 
steps to make this announcement at this 
time. 


I am a candidate for village president 


(mayor) of Mount Prospect in the spring 
election of 1973. 


On August 16, a local Mount Prospect 


newspaper published an article entitled 
"Eppley's Year — A Team Is Built." 


After thoroughly reading this article, I 


had no other choice than to declare for 
mayor. His theme — "Higher taxes 
which will shock us and more village 
personnel to back up the ones already 
hired is really 'shocking' to the citizens 
of Mount Prospect." His statements 
about higher taxes is tantamount to fir- 
ing the opening shots in the battle for 
mayor of Mount Prospect in 1973. Yes, 
the people of Mount Prospect are ready 
for a real battle and I will be one of their 
leaders fighting inflation,, high taxes, 
high cost of our inefficient government. 
Mr Eppley — the trend now is toward 
"deflation." 


Many persons in Mount Prospect who 


have lived here for years are living on 
fixed incomes. I don't intend to stand by 
and see these good friends of mine stand 
to lose their homes because of Mr. Ep- 
pley's desire for higher taxes. 


Recently I talked to our present village 


president about local conditions needing 
action, He informed me that he is not 
putting any more money down the drain. 
A smart politician never puts money 
down the drain. He spends it usefully. 
The entire village should share equally in 
benefit, since they share equally in the 
payment of taxes. 


I am probably the first senior citizen to 


declare for mayor of Mount Prospect. I 
believe I am more capable, more aggres- 
sive, have more leadership and that I 
can attract a larger number of citizens 
to my cause. I have proven by experi- 
ence that I can successfully supervise, 
control and coordinate personnel activi- 
ties with those of management. For over 
thirty years I served in these capacities 


for many large corporations as fiscal 
agent, controller, office manager, audi- 
tor, systems manager, cnief cost and 
budget accountant — public accountant 
and management engineering. I have 
plenty of initiative and I use it. 


I will go on public record as being the 


first public official (if I am elected) to 
start a national deflation trend. I will 
serve as mayor for $1 per year and hope 
other patriotic citizens will do likewise. 
This practice, now forgotten, was very 
active in the First World War when 
many businessmen served Uncle Sam for 
$1 per year, instead of the huge salaries 
paid to these persons, at present. As the 
campaign progresses, I will have much 
to say of value. 


Albert J. Motsch 
Mount Prospect 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: Robert Eppley is 


village manager of Mount Prospect.) 


Local Bard's Prayer 
For Our Leaders 


Our souls are in Hell, who hear no hap- 


py music, 


Or see smiling faces on TV on wave 


lengths 


Walking. 
We are lost in life, have listened for 
hope and heard nothing but 
the greedy politician speaking. 
On TV each night they tell, 


Our need of guns, and higher taxes, 


The war is still raging and men are 


dying, 


0 Lord from Heaven come down, 


And rescue us from this living Hell, 
And show our leaders, their help- 
lessness, 
And most of all their need of thee. 


Robert H. Forrest 
Mount Prospect 


Free Those 
Korea POW's 


Your editorial on August 7, "Korea's 


Giant Step," has left me a bit baffled. 
The last paragraph states that the "Seoul 
regime . . . would appear to be very 
much in step with President Nixon's 
diplomacy of reconciliation on the global 
scale." Just prior to this final statement, 
you indicate that the Communist enemy 
is as hostile as ever, regardless of "sum- 
mitry, mellowing regimes and travel and 
trade relaxations" Rattlesnakes seem 
very friendly, also. That is, until you've 
been bitten. 


What caught my eye with regard to 


this editorial was the word "Korea" and 
the fact that something is happening I 
must admit that I am not well versed on 
the subject of talks between North and 
South Korea. Bringing up the subject of 
Korea reminds me that, according to the 
official government listing, 389 U.S. Pris- 
oners of War are still being held since 
our involvement in the Korean War. Be- 
fore we pull out of Vietnam, wouldn't it 
be wise to wait to see what happens to 
our POW's from Korea? Seems like our 
missing and captured servicemen from 
both wars we didn't win have been given 
the bum's rush. 


Mr. Editor, I agree with you on one 


point — the Communist enemy is as hos- 
tile as ever. Perhaps you can agree that 
the American people are as apathetic as 
ever with regard to our servicemen. 


Peggy Daley Taylor 
Member, John Birch Society 


Mount Prospect 


Independent Voters Are lauded 


Re: Barry Sigale's article in the Ar« 


lington Heights Herald, August 17, re- 
garding "Union Man's Decision" con- 
cerning the November presidential elec- 
tion. 


If a person votes for the President of 


the United States, or for any other public 
office, for that matter, simply because 
his union endorses a certain political par- 
ty, then that person is an idiot, 


If man cannot be independent in his 


thinking and in his voting actions then he 
does not deserve the privilege of voting. 
Researching, reading and watching these 
candidates in action should be the cri- 
teria for choosing a person for public of- 


fice For too many years, too many 
people have been voting because some- 
one told them who to vote for. 


People who continue to vote the way 


their family did in the past or the way 
the company says, are not taking advan- 
tage of their individual right to vote. 


If the major political parties could not 


depend on the farm vote, the labor vote, 
the ethnic votes or the minority group 
votes, America and her citizens would 
have better government, because we 
would have earned it. The major political 
parties would simply have to try harder. 


Carolyn Gorr 
Arlington Heights 


Your Lawmakers 


Interested in legislation? Here are the 


people who currently represent you in 
Washington and in Springfield. (New dis- 
trict boundaries will go into effect after 
the November general election.) 


PRESIDENT 


Richard M. Nixon, The White House, 


Washington, D.C., 20501 


U.S. SENATE 


Charles H. Percy, 1200 New Senate Of- 


fice Building, Washington, D.C., 20510 


Adlai E. Stevenson III, Senate Office 


Building, Washington, D.C. 20510. 


U.S.HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Philip Crane, House Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 20515 (13th Congres- 
sional District) 


Robert McClory, House Office Buidl- 


ifltf 
Washington, D.C. 20515 (12th Congres- 
sional District) 
Harold Collier, House Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 20615 (10th Congres- 


sional District) 


GOVERNOR 


Richard B. Ogilvie, 207 State House, 


Springfield, 111. 62706 


STATE SENATE 


John A. Graham, 715 S. Cook St., Bar- 


rington, 111. 60010 (3rd Senatorial Dis- 
trict) 


John Carroll, 26 S. Merrill Ave., Park 


Ridge, 111. 60068 (4th Senatorial District) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mrs. Eugenia S. Chapman, 16 S. 


Princeton Court, Arlington Heights, 111. 
60005 (3rd District) 


David J. Regner, 910 S. See-Gwun, 


Mount Prospect, HI. 60056 (3rd District) 


Eugene F. Schlickman, 1219 E. Claren- 


don St., Arlington Heights, HI. 60004 (3rd 
District) 


Robert S. Juckett ST., 1823 W. Crescent 


Ave., Park Ridge, HI. 60068 (4th District) 


Arthur E. Simmons, 9421 Le Claire, 
Skokie, HI. 60078 (4th District) 


'Think Twice About McGovern Vote' 


In answer to Michael Nolon's letter in 


the issue of August 9, he should take a 
good look at George McGovern's promis- 
es, whatever they are. One is he will give 
every man, woman and child $1,000 each 
year. Many Americans do not need this 
money. Where is this money coming 
from, more taxes, of course, so he puts 
the money in one pocket, takes it out of 
another, so what do you gain. 


Another promise is he will put every- 


body to work who wants to work He did 
not say how he was going to do that, 
force big industries and manufacturers 
to hire people they don't need or are 
not qualified. He also quotes that he 
intends to reduce the wealthy's income 
and give it to the poor. Doesn't he realize 
that it is the wealthy who own these 
large factories and industries and that by 
expanding they create jobs for many, but 
if George McGovern takes away this in- 
centive to expand then there will be no 
new jobs available. He also quoted he 
would go to Hanoi, crawl if necessary, to 
stop this war. That would be a complete 
disaster. What country in this world 
would admire a man who would lower 
this country's dignity by drawing out 
troops without a peaceful settlement. The 
communists would take over Viet Nam 
and laugh at our stupidity so all our boys 
would have died in vain. 


Talk about bombings, or extending to 


Cambodia and Laos, Mr. Nixon had to do 
that in order to protect our boys who 
were still in Viet Nam. An article written 
by a GI who is still in Viet Nam, in the 
"Voice of the People" in the Chicago 
Tribune August 9, 1972, stated that if we 
cut off the bombing that country would 
not be safe for the guys left over there. 


His prayers are with Mr. Nixon to keep 
our America safe. 


Mr Nixon has reduced the forces from 


over there by 500,000. This is one reason 
for some unemployment. Also he had to 
decrease the orders for various weapons, 
tanks, equipment, clothing these men re- 
quired while fighting. He also ordered 
numerous military installations, manu- 
facturing plants closed who used and 
made these items, so that alone would 
also cause unemployment, along with all 
the returning GI. 


Every time we have had a Democrat 


to occupy the White House, starting with 
Woodrow Wilson, we had a war. He was 
war number one, then Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, with war number two. He 
proudly stated in Chicago, at the Outer 
Drive ceremony, that no boy or man 
would be sent on foreign soil to fight. At 
that very moment our boys were cross- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean to fight the Ger- 
mans, then later included war with Ja- 
pan, which were two very bloody wars. 
Then came Truman and number three, 
the Korean War, which lasted several 
y e a r s , stopping it when General 
MacArthur was on the very edge of win- 
ning that war with a peaceful settlement. 
L a t e r T r u m a n relieved 
General 


MacArthur of his duties, which all of us 
true Americans resented and showed it 
plainly when General MacArthur came 
back. Then came J. F. Kennedy who 
started the present war in Viet Nam, but 
Lyndon Johnson increased it to a point 
that 549,000 boys were over there when 
Mr. Nixon was elected in 1968. 


Many thousands of our boys were 


killed during Mr. Johnson's term as pres- 
ident. No wonder he did not want to run 


again, because his conscience bothered 
him. 


No wonder there was no unemploy- 


ment and prosperity prevailed during all 
these various wars, but Mr. Nixon has 
decreased the war and is seeking peace 
and prosperity without a war. About in- 
flation, Mr. Johnson let the unions run 
wild with their terrific demands that 
caused such inflated prices on all com- 
modities. Mr. Nixon had to stop these 
runaway prices and high salaries that 
the unions and the other organizations 
demanded, so the only thing that was left 
to do was to enforce price and wage con- 
trols. 


Thfe is working slowly, and if unions 


cooperate with Mr. Nixon, which I think 
they are, then this inflation will be 
stopped. Crime has increased, but that is 
not Mr. Nixon's fault. He has appro- 
priated millions to fight crime in most 
large cities, but the fault lies with the 
judges in the criminal courts; most are 
Democrats. They are not severe enough 
in their punishments. Case after case are 
continued or postponed, murderers are 
given light sentences, so that in a few 
years are released to commit more mur- 
ders. 


Rape cases are another slap on the 


wrist sentence. Those men should be put 
behind bars for life, because they have 
ruined many a girl or woman's life. 


I could go on and on, so before you 


think of voting for George McGovern, 
think twice. I'm sure you will realize 
President Nixon is the only man quali- 
fied to occupy the White House for the 
next four years, to bring peace to our 
country again. 


Name Withheld by Request 
Mount Prospect 


'Touching' Dist. 211 Teacher Demands Hit 


In a recent Herald, there came to my 


attention an article written by a Mr. 
Bruce 
Lovejoy, 
describing 
his 
dis- 


appointment with the District 211 School 
Board, and I would like to comment on 
this subject. Yes, I do think that it is 
time that the "public gets the informa- 
tion," but let's be sure that they get the 
BIG picture too. 


First of all, Mr. Lovejoy was obviously 


very much taken in by those "touching" 
demands of the teachers to lower the 
class sizes in the district to better help 
those of lower abilities. Well, Mr. Love- 
joy, those demands were more than like- 
ly not what they seemed to be to you. 
They were made not because the teach- 
ers were concerned about the students, 
and wanted to give special attention to 
those with lower abilities (although that 
would be the ideal situation), but be- 
cause, and let's face it, today's teachers 
are just plain lazy, and the lower the 
class size they can get, the better it will 
be for them because it means they won't 
have to work so hard. 


Also in question, it seems, are the sala- 


ries of the teachers in the 211 district. 
Well, it seems to me that in this respect 
the teachers are being "greedy." If ev- 
eryone will stop and think a minute 
about what a teacher really does, I'm 
sure they will come up with the fact that 
the teachers are already getting paid 
more than their worth. 


First of all, a teacher (let's take a typi- 


cal high school teacher as an example), 
these days works a very short schedule. 
A normal regular school day for a teach- 
er includes a seven-period class time, 
each period being an hour long. And in 
this time a teacher only actually teaches 
five of those seven period classes. The 
other two hours occupy their time with, a 


one hour lunch period, where the lunches 
are served in the school's cafeteria, 
which are extremely cheap. And the oth- 
er hour is mostly time for the teachers to 
socialize with one another in the "teach- 
ers lounge." In all, a teacher works little 
more than five-six hours a day, and only 


five days a week. 


Now, with all these benefits and fantas- 


tic hours, teachers also get a three 
month vacation with half pay during the 
summer months when the students are 
off. As for grade card distribution and 
reports, all that, too, is taken care of by 


Palatine Study Was 'Wasted* 


If the Village of Palatine ever does get 


a new library, I'd like to suggest that 
they add a wing to the new building to 
store all the "downtown Palatine stud- 
ies" that the village board has author- 
ized in the past. 


What better example is there of waste 


and mismanagement of thousands of tax- 
payer's dollars than the most recent 
$10,000 study that "sounds good, but in 
practicality is unworkable." 


With the same breath a village trustee 


said he thought the study was "worth- 
while," but that we wouldn't spend a 
"penny" on another one! 


I can't believe that the village board 


would authorize studies of downtown Pal- 
atine, when they don't know themselves 
what direction they're going. 


A planning study should be authorized 


to coordinate plans once the village 
board and plan commission have decided 
on what change they expect and desire, 
and what undesirable changes they want 
to prevent. Future planning should be 
done through straight talk to the people 
of Palatine, not through the mumbo-jum- 
bo of endless plans and studies. 


The village board should bend over 


backward to invoke community dis- 
cussion and understanding, 
especially 


with those who will be most affected. 
Talk of condemnation proceedings will 
only help divide the residents and cloud 
the issue. 


Come down from your ivory towers 


and off your high horses boys, to where 
the people are. 


Robert L. Bergman 
Palatine 


Letters Welcome 


The Herald welcomes expressions of 


opinion from readers. Letters are pub- 
lished in "The Fence Post" column; no 
anonymous mail is considered for pub- 
lication, and letters in excess of 310 
words are subject to condensation. Di- 
rect yonr mail to Herald Fence Post, 
P.O. Box 280, Arlington Heights, HI. 
60006. 


computers within the schools. 


So, bearing all this in mind, I defy any- 


one to come up with another occupation 
in this country where they would share 
such benefits, such vacation times and 
salary allotments and such working con- 
ditions and hours that our teachers now 
enjoy. 


I suggest that if these teachers really 


are concerned about the kind of educa- 
tion and well-being of the students that 
they're supposed to be teaching, then I 
say they should stop asking for extra un- 
needed salary increases and start sug- 
gesting to the board that this "extra" 
money be put to more uses, such as 
more new and improved equipment, 
books, and learning aides for the schools 
and students. I think that this is what the 
parents and children of the community 
really want; not the other way around. 


But I also hasten to mention that the 


school boards are not all in the right ei- 
ther, and are partially responsible for 
the present situations also. I think that if 
they would start cutting out all these un- 
necessary jobs from the payroll, such as 
the "lay-readers" and other jobs which 
are financial waste-makers, I think that 
they could come up with a little surplus 
money for the teachers who in most 
cases deserve raises because they forego 
some of those unnecessary benefits such 
as the "lay-readers," etc; and I think 
they still would have enough money left 
over for use in improving the schools and 
various supplies. I also think that the 
school districts could also save some 
more money during the summer months 
by not hiring so many janitorial person- 
nel to clean the schools in preparation 
for the new school year. 


Dennis E. Kocik 
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3^24-27-33-41 
3756-60-81-84 


STAR GAZE] 


13y CLAl K FULLAiN 


>£ 
Your Dar/y Activity Guide 
H 


<f 
.According fo the Stars 
^> 


To develop message for Monday, 
read words corresponding to numbers 
of your Zodiac birth sign. 
1 Anything 
31 Side 
61 Nature 


2 You II 
32 Complete 
62 Be 


3 Your 
33 T.me 
63 Want 


4 Full 
34 Put 
64 But 


5 The 
35 Perseverance 65 Your 


6 Find 
36 Of 
66 Efficiency 


7 Money 
37 Women 
67 To 


8 Inconsiderate 38 Sell 
68 More 


9 Speed 
39 Instead 
69 Expecting 


10 Person 
40 Technical 
70 But 


11 May 
41 To 
71 Favored 


12 Interests 
42 Be 
72 Today 


13 Sincerity 
43 Deals 
73 Helpful 


14 Ahead! 
44 Are 
741s 


15 Rely 
45 Of 
75 Key 


16 Act 
46 Associates 
76 Exchange 


17 Ways 
47 Praise 
77 Improved 


18 On 
48 Feeling 
78 Assistance 


19 Emphasized 491s 
79 Words 


21 And 
51 What 
81 To 


g 22 Fast 
52 Favored 
82 Don t 


- 23 Heolchwise 
53 Will 
83 Act 


S 24 Now's 
54 On 
84 Work 


« 25 Affectionate 55 Your 
85 Than 


fi 26 Around 
56 Put 
86 Get 


f 27 The 
57 Top 
87 Trouble 


y 28 You'll 
58 You 
88 Discreetly 
„ 29 Difficulties 
59 You 
89 Today 


t 30 Buy 
60 Ideas 
90 Men 


© 
.*•— ^. 
Q / t 


M-l^jGood (H) Adverse \j,XcutriI 


R>*V> 


LIBRA 


SEPT 23 ^ , 
ocr 22vfc>Lvy 


1321 3544/T 
55 75 79 89 sL 


SCORPIO 


OCr 23f_~i> 


WOK 2? ?*\2> 


3 71219/V 


30 33 76 l-i," 
SAGITTARIUS 


NOV. 22 / 
... 


DEC 2r r-O^ 


15-18 20 39/T 
45 69 78 VL 


CAPRICORN 
DEC 22 ./ 


JAN 19 "*\^ 
37-46 53 62/T 
68 73 85 90 VL 


AQUARIUS 


JAH 20 _ ^ 


FEB 
1S })<V 


5 25 31 36/v^ 


506171 
V®- 


PISCES 


FEB 
1? ^ 


MAR. 2C(~-~'r_ 


1 40 52 65^ 


66 74 77 
V§J 


Daily Crossword 


ACROSS 
1. Com- 


ponent 
5." — et 


Dalila,, 


11. Medicinal 


plant 


12. Coterie 
13. De- 


bauchee 


14. Sagacious 
•15. Roadside- 


stopover 
16. Hit sign 
17. Suffix for 


"drunk" 


18. Solemn 
20. Seed 


coating 


21. Rou- 


manian 
city 


22. Ancient 


Asian 


23. Easter 


•symbol 


25. Heavy 


•with cargo 


26. Wavy 


(her.) 


27. Levantine 


ketch 


28. Seed of a 


vetch 


29.Kind"of 


fork 


32. Number 


for Noah 


33. Stripling 
34. Fish eggs 
35. Victory 


symbol 


37. High- 


lander 


38. Verdi 


opera 


39. Forearm ' 


bone 


40. American 


Indian 
(2wdB.) 


41. Convene 


tDOWN 
1. "City of 


Light" 


2. Book by 


Adm. 
Byrd 


3. In circles 


(3 wds.) 


4. Pagoda 


ornament 


5. Feeling 


terror 


6. Likewise 
7. With 


(Ger.) 


8. Boxing 


ring, in 
sports- 
writers' 
jargon 
(2 wds.) 


9. Be a bet- 


ter horse- 
than 
man! 


Yesterday's Answer 


9 2 


10. Goaded 
16. Tarry 
19. Indian 


buffalo 


20. Violently 
23. Soft drink 


processor 


'2~4~. Ignorant 
25. Panegy- 


rize 


27. Svetlana's 


dad 


30. Not a 


soul 
(2 wds.) 


31. Reach ef- 


fectively 


' 
(2 wds.) 


33. Russian 


river 


36. Crash 


into 


37. Math 


problem 


is 


23 


28 


35" 


2 


16 


35 


27 


22 


20 


37 


39 


17 


10 


30 
31 


DAILY CRYPTOQUOTE- Here's how to work it: 


A X Y D L B A A X R 


is L O N G F E L L O W 


One letter simply stands for another. In this sample A is 


used for the three L's, X for the two O's, etc. Single letters, 
apostrophes, the length and formation of the words are all 
hints. Each day the code letters are different, 


CRYPTOQUOTES 


HP 
ZCG 
M Y X 
MV 
P D M G X 
E K C I G 


H Y 
Z D H T D 
C K K 
P D X 
C T P M N G , 


LYVMNPLYCPXKI, X Y L Y T H C P X F S X N I 
T K X C N K I . - N M O X N P O X Y T D K X I 


Yesterday's Cryptoquote: WE BELIEVE AT ONCE IN EVIL. 


"WE ONLY BELIEVE IN GOOD UPON REFLECTION. IS THIS 
NOT SAD?-MADAME DOROTHEE DELUZY 


(0 1972 Xing Features Syndicate, Inc.) 


• 
CALL 


394-2400 


Des Plaines 298-2434 


FOR A FRIENDLY 


AD-VISOR 
^ 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Welcome to tk& 


Monday. September 4, 1972 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 


ck^uAfaxtifoite 


V/ANT ADS -A 


Service Directory 


Serving the 


Northwest and 


Western Suburbs 


with America's 
Most Modern 


Suburban 
WANT-AD 
COVERAGE 


SERVICE DIRECTORY CLASSIFICATIONS 


Accounting 
1 


Air Conditioning 
..2 


Answering Service 
_ 
5 


Art Instructions 
7 


Arts and Crafts ..., 
9 


Asphalt Sealing 
11 


Auction Service 
13 


Automobile Service 
17 


Awnings 
_ 
19 


B;mr|U'.'ts 
20 


Bir-ycin S'-rviee 
_ 
23 


BlacktoppInK 
24 


Boat Service .'. 
25 


Book Service 
26 


Bookkeeping 
27 


Burelur and Fire Alarms 
18 


Business Consultant 
29 


Cabinets 
33 


Carpentry Building 


and Remodeling 
35 


Carpet Cleaning 
37 


Carpeting 
....39 


Catering 
41 


Cement Work .... 
, 
43 


Commercial Art 
„ 
_ 
47 


Computer Service 
49 


Consultants 
...._.„._.___ 
51 


Costumes 
~ 
-. 
53 


Custom Cleaning 
_.. 
.„ 
55 


Dancing Schools 
-...—... 
_ 
57 


Design and Drafting 
58 


Do-It-Yourself 
60 


Dog Service 
62 


Draperies 
- 
_ 
64 


Drapery Cleaning 
£6 


Dressmaking 
68 


Driveways 
.»«....».....„„_ 
70 


Drywall 
_ 
„..._ 
72 


Electric Appliances 
75 


Electrical Contractors 
77 


Electrolysis 
80 


Engineering 
,...- 
81 


Excavating 
S3 


Exterminating 
85 


Fencing 
88 


Firewood 
— 
, 
89 


Floor Care 4 Reflnishlng — 
90 


Flooring 
_ 
94 


Fuel Oil 
_ 
96 


Furniture Reflnlshing, . 


Upholstering & Repair 
...100 


Garages ..... 
..:.. 
105 


General Contracting 
107 


Glazing 
„. 
„ 
109 


Gutters & Downspouts _ 
.'. 110 


Guns 
Ill 


Hair Grooming 
««w 
- ...115 


Hearing Aids 
„ 116 


Heating 
118 


Home Exterior 
122 


Home Interior 
124 


Home Maintenance 
126 


Horse Services 
130 


Instructions 
133 


Insurance 
- 
135 


Interior Decorating 
- 
-.137 


Investigating 
^ 
—138 


Junk 
140 


Lamps & Shades 
141 


Landscaping 
~ 
143 


Laundry Service 
144 


Lawnmower Repair 


and Sharpening 
..........145 


Lingerie 
— 
149 


Loans 
:151 


Locksmith 
152 


Maintenance Service 
- 
154 


Manufacturing Time Open 
156 


Masonry 
- 
158 


Mechanical Repairs 
- 
160 


Moving, Hauling 
, 
162 


Musical Instructions 
164 


Musical Instrument Rental 
165 


Nursery School, Child Care 
- 167 


Office Services 
.'...170 


Painting and Decorating 
173 


Patrol & Guard Service 
- 
175 


Paving 
177 


Photography 
179 


Piano Tuning 
181 


Picture Framing 
183 


Plastering 
189 


Plowing (Snow) 
191 


Plumbing, Heating 
193 


Printing 
194 


Resale Shops 
195 


Rental Equipment 
..196 


Resume Service 
197 


Riding Instructions 
19S 


Roofing 
- 
200 


Rubber Stamps 
- 202 


Sandblasting 
,,__..205 


Secretarial Service 
207 


Septic & Sewer Service _ 
—209 


Sewing Machines 
213 


Shades. Shutters. Etc 
214 


Sharpening 
_....215 


Sheet Metal ... 
217 


Ski Binding 
218 


.Signs 
- 
219 


Slip Covers 
221 


Snowblowers 
222 


Storms, Sash, Screens 
223 


Sump Pumps 
225 


Swimming Pools ...: 
227 


Tailoring 
;** 
Tax Consultants ...- 
23* 


Tiling 
- 
41 


Tree Care 
-°° 


Truck Hauling 
— 
•*- • 


T.V. and Electric 
_~- 
- 
-«* 


Typewriters 
— 
245 


Tuckpointing 
- 
-*> 


Tutoring/Instructions 
—-j>0 


Upholstering 
- 
•££ 


Vacuum Repairs 
- 
~5* 


Watch & Clock Repairing 
257 


Wall Papering 
• 
2o8 


Water Softeners 
•-»» 


Wedding .(Bridal) Services 
260 


Welding 
-°* 


Well Drilling 
263 


Wigs 
•• 
2™ 
Window Well Covers 
269 


Business Services 
27* 


J—Accounting 


NOW 


In the Northwest Suburban area. 


D. C. ACCOUNTING 


SERVICES 


for 
all 
your 
accounting, 
book- 


keeping nnd tnx work. Phone: 


•t:i7-6932 
••——;— 


2~Air Conditioning; 


REPAIR SERVICE 
Air Conditioners 
Electronic Air Cleaner 
Heating Units 
Clea.; & Adjust 
Replacement Specialist 


NEW INSTALLATIONS 


CIRCLE AIRE INC. 


Day & Night 
359-0530 


5 YR GUARANTEE 


PARTS & LABOR 


FEDOERS 


34,000 BTU compl. Installed 


$698.00 
' 


COMFORT KING 
Healing & Alr-Contllttonltig 


437-9134 


JL'-Jf.r-Servlcc_ _Bnnk_Flnanclng 
SERVtCE. 
Installation 
afr 
eonrtT- 


Imnyrs. End of season special. 


l ix'-season sale 
humidifiers, olec. 


trnmc tilr cleaners, 333-5.123, 359. 


COOING - 3 Tnn SSIs;-.', 576D In': 


stalled, faix mnnlh deferred pav- 


mcnt. Immediate delivery. S2.I-1057 
after 6 p.m. 


9—Arts and Crafts 


SUP-INN Ceramics, 231 N. 
Mil- 


wnukee. Wheeling. Wholesale nnd 


& E CERAMIC Slutllo D53 Corn- 
ell Palatine. Supplies nnd Greim- 


Continuous Classes. 359-0981, 


E D I T H ' S Ceramics — evening 


classes - greenwjiro & supplies & 


gifts. Call nfter 5 p.m. 837-1525. 


17—Automobile Service 


IMPORTS - Sports - Complete re- 
pair nnd tuning. Day nnrt evening 


s e r v i c e . Work guaranteed. Jim 
Hnlverson — 397-8B5S. 
MINOR 
nnd 
major 
repairs. My 


home. Reasonable, Call evenings 


or weekends S82-1485 or 882-4778. 


21—Beauty Shops 


ABRACADABRA 
EXCELLENCE IN HAIR 


STYLING 


Weatherway Plaza 
646 S. Roselle Road 


Schaumburg, 111. 
894-6774 


24— Blacktopplng 


CROWN BLACKTOP 


30% DISCOUNT 


On all summer orders — Parking 
li>ts. driveways, sealcoatlng. "We 
specialize In resurfacing old driv- 
es." Let our years of experience 
serve you. 
All Work guaranteed Free Est 
Phone 24-hour 
729-7799 


Quality Blacktop 


30% OFF 


On all driveways, parking 
lots. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 


CALL NOW & SAVE 


FREE EST. 
729-3180 


BLOOMINGDALE 


BLACKTOP 


Is now opening for estimates. 
Put your order in now and 
save later. Specialist in black- 
top driveways £ parking lots. 
Repair old driveways & park- 
ing lots. 32 years experience. 
All modern equipment. 
894-2232 
297-5936 


CUSTOM BLACKTOPPING 


80% Off 


All Driveways, parking lots, A 
sealcoating. Resurfacing old 
drives. For fast service 4 
quality WORK IS FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


Call now & Save 
FNe Est. 
Call anytime 


724-8920 


24—Blacktopping 


A R C 


DRIVEWAY BLACKTOP 


PAVING 


No Waiting 


Reasonable Rates 


24 Hour Service 


7 Days Week 


354-7121 


NATIONAL 


BLACKTOP PAVING 


Now serving all N.W. Suburbs 


"SUMMER SPECIAL" 
• Residential 
• Commercial 
• Seal Coating 
• Repair Work 
Free Estimates, Call now & 
avoid seasonal delay. 


437-5347 


BENSENVILLE 


BLACKTOP 


Driveways, pti»king lots & resur- 
facing. Scnlcnntlng for tall. Free 
cst. Fully Insured. 
3S4-1991 
299-2717 


Diamond Blacktop 


Largest Discount Ever 
• Parking Lots 
• Commercial 
• Patching 
• Free Est. 


253-2728 


• New Drives 
• Residence 
• Sealing 
• Resurfacing 
Call anytime 


BLACKTOPPING 
& SEALCOATING 


Ail work guaranteed. Free 
mates. Call anytime 


Palatine Blacktop Paving 
805 W. Dundee, Palatine 


358-4351 


ostl- 


HOFFMAN PAVING 


If you're looking for top quali- 
ty materials and the experi- 
ence to do a better job call: 


397-1296 


JERRY'S 


BLACKTOP PAVING 


Now driveways & parking lots, 
patching, resurfacing, seal coat- 
Ing. 
Free estimates, work fully 


guaranteed. 
' 


CALL ANYTIME 
298-4070 


EVANS & SON 


BLACKTOP 


Specializing In residential A com- 
mercial paving. Also sealuoatlng 
and patvhwork. Fully guaranteed. 
Free estimates 7 days a week. 


858-2638 


DON'S BLACKTOP 


We specialize In residential, com- 
mercial ft Industrial. All modern 
equipment, 18 years experience. 
We also sealcoat Free estimates 7 
days a week. 


439-1794 


HAVE your drive professionally sea! 


coated by hand to protect and 


icaultfy for years. Call 955-0408. 


33-Cabinets 


WOOD Kitchen cabinets reflnlshed, 


like new, several colors to choose 


rom. 258-3413. Call anytime. 
"C" RALPH — Cabinets reflnlshed 


with 
formica. 
Custom 
counter 


tops, vanities. Free estimates — 
Phone 438-2013. 


35—Carpentry Building 


and Remodeling 


CALL US FIRST 


ALLEN CONSTRUCTION 


• Room Additions 
• Rec. Rooms 
• Home Repairs 
• Garages 
• Concrete Work 
• Free Estimates 


392-9351 


PLANNING ON EXPANDING 


Room additions, garages re- 
modeling baths t kitchens. 
For service & qualify of cus- 
tom built, call licensed, bond- 
ed & insured. 


EXPANSION INCORPORATED 


359-2012^ 


35—Carpentry Building 


and Remodeling 


RC 


Contractors 
Additions — Kitchens 


Family Rooms 


Vinyl £ Alum. Siding 


CUSTOM HOME BUILDING 


financing Available 


lictnstd-londtd 


Insurtd 


537-5534 


(titalitg Craf fob 


Complete Kitchen Service 


Solid Vinyl Siding 
Bsml. Rec Rooms 


Bqlhrooms 
Room Additions 


Custom Homes 
Stores-Offices 


(ommtriial-Industrial 


Your One Stop Builder 


392-0033 
HALT! 


You've chosen th« right ad for 


REMODELING 


Rm. Additions Kit.-Bath 


Rec Rms.-OMices-Stores-AII Trades 
J 


DESIGNING I DRAWING 
on schmdt 


253-9119 


CALL NOW 


KEDZIE CONST. 


For all your carpentry 
needs. No job too small. 
Free estimates. Financing 
available. 


529-6587 
392-5221 


EDWARD HINES 


LUMBER CO. 


'HINES DOES EVERYTHING IN 
KEMOIJEL1NG" 
All work Insured & guaranteed. 
Kitchens - Dormers - Ensementi. 
Room Additions • Garages. 


604 W. Central Rd. Mt. Prospect 
CL 3-4300 
Free Est. 


7 South Hale - Palatine 


358-0174 
Free Est. 


CUSTOM CRAFTED 


CARPENTRY BY 


WOLTMAN CONST. CO 


• Aluminum Siding 
• Dormers 
• Room Additions 
• Kitchen Remodeling 
• Recreation Rooms 
• Porch Repairs 
FREE Est. 
824-0460 


Harold G. Carlson, Builder 
"Building Specialist" 


Complete room additions or 
shell, remodeling, Rec. rooms 


and attics finished. 


Resldentlal-lndustrlal-Commtrelal 


Rootlng-Sidlng-Tiling 


Free estimates 
Insured 


255-7146 


Home Improvement 


Loans 


Loans to $7,500 - 96 
months to repay. Call 
Palatine Savings & Loan 


359-4900 


CALL 


THE SWEDISH CARPENTER 


for 


All Remodeling Needs. Over 60 yrs. 
exp. Father to son 


Call 763-1400 


L. C. Hookanson & Co. ' 
General Contractor 


CONSTRUCTION craftsman -lor 20 


years, can remodel or fix Just 


about anything. All trades. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Corra Carpentry. 
389-2491 — 3584181. 
HOME remodeling, additions, Rec. 


rooms, custom bullt-lns and cant- 


nets. Some painting. Cell Run Gold- 
en - 3SMMH8 


A R P E N T R Y work. Wholesale 
prices, Remodeling, additions, etc. 


Quality work guaranteed. 894-6584. 
Ask (or Mike DeShon. 
BILL'S Home Repairs. Remodeling, 
carpentry work, tile flooii. Free 
estimates, day or night Phone J59- 
1908. 
MJR. FuuT — an nome repair*, ao- 
dltlons, remodeling. Quick 
' 


flclent service. Call tvMMB tor tree 
estimate. 
• 


EXPERT Carpenter —GUI Ken I 


1469 


A-l CARPENTRY, reasonable. 439- 


6377 between 6 and 10 p.m. 


ROOM Additions — from $2.695 


(shells) to 14,995 — 16x20 com- 


plete. Six month deferred payment. 
194.1M7 After A n m 


opportunities in want ^ 


-Carpentry Building 
and Remodeling 


ARPENTRY, 25 years experience. 
John Gorr, S94-0028. 
ILL'S Construction, 
Improvements 
& remodeling — 


296-6365. 


General home RESIDENTiALi 


a r p e n t r y , Concrete & Asphalt 
ork-Iree estimates. 437-3777. 
ARPENTRY by Harold Swenson 
Work we'll both be proud of. 296- 
84. 
SNERAL Carpentry oy Richard 
Lusiak, all types. ST>IM011 
)CAL 
carpentry — porches, base- 


ments paneled, partitions, drywall- 


tlllng, repairs, etc. Free estl- 


tttes. 
341. 


Expert workmanship. 894- 


EMODELING kitchens and bath 
our speciality. Free estimates 595- 
340 
ARPENTRY Remodeling, General 
Contractor, Quality Workmanship, 
umblng, electrical, cabinet work. 
7-7592 
& R Remodeling — Room addi- 
tions, 
bathrooms, rec. rooms, 


tchens. All trades, 
ob 296-5764. 


Insured. 
Call 


JPERT carpenter, 
specialist in 


general home repairs, remodeling, 
ou'll be pleased with my work and 
Ice. Call Ron 392-6724. 
iJ Home Improvements. Free es- 
timates. 
Home repairs, speclal- 


ng in paneling, 
hn at 437-6530. 


Bob at 437-0424 


U T H AMERICAN carpenter, 


craftsman. 30 years experience, 
emodeling, paneling. Expert with 


wood. 358-7791. Greg. 


BEUTER Catering Service — Hors 


D'oeuvres, buffet dinners, menu 


suggestions. • Help available. Phone 
FL 8-1272 


7—Carpet Cleaning 


DEEP STEAM EXTRACTION 


Removes soil missed before — 
revives texture — stoys dernier 
longer. 15 yeors of quality work- 
manship. 


On location 


Commercial & Home Specialists 


CALL 437-7900 


For'/, OFF Carpel Cleaning 


PAT MURPHY 


CARPET CLEANING 


Furniture (leaning now available'. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


SPECIAL 


"Good thru September" 


rooms of carpet cleaned for 
le price of one 
all now & let the true profes- 
ionals STEAM CLEAN your 
arpets. 


HYDR-0-STEAM 


CARPET CLEANERS INC. 


299-6720 
392-8609 


Enjoy the luxury of 


STEAM CARPET CLEANING 


'We remove soil — that's the 
ifference" 


MODERN STEAM 


Carpet Cleaning Corp. 


66-1662 
279-7382 


6784883 


CARPET CLEANING 


SPECIAL 


living room, dining room, 
all $25. Steam $45. 


MAGI-KLEEN 


CARPET CLEANING 


37-7733 
437-7175 


BETTER SERVICE 
CARPET CLEANING 
% PRICE OFF 
(WITH THIS AD) 
299-7897 


Free Est. 
3984259 


CARPET CLEANING 


Special introductory offer on 
arpets, upholstered pieces, 
rapes.. 
Interior-exterior 
tainting. 


Call 253-1694 


37—Carpet Cleaning 
43—Cement Work 


CARPET Cleaning from J8.00. Mov 


Ing 
and 
installation. Furniture 


cleaned $3.00 and up. Wall washing. 


Industrial — Call 


Highland's for Carpet Cleaning & 


Janitorial Service-Free Estimates — 
Call now! 437-3225. 


39—Carpeting 


CARPET LAYER PAID OFF 


In carpet — will sell to you at 
lowest prices: shag 
and kitchen carpet 
do the installing, 
save on labor. 
FREE EST. 


plushes 


i. Since I 
you also 


724-6257 


EXPERT carpet laying, new and 


used, 20 years experience. Call A 


894-3463 after 6 p.m. 
CARPET and tile Installation, walls 


and floors. Call Pat 437-0090. 


CARPET Specialist —- all types ol 


professional carpet work. Also call 


for new carpet sales. 437-4438 
DIRECT! Get one more bid In- 


stalled. Local installer looking for 


side work. Bill 394-3846 7 p.m. 


41—Catering 


43—Cement Work 


Stop 
Leaky 


Basements 


WRITTEN GUARANTEE 


Order Now at Low 
off season prices. 


Work done at your convenience. 


Call Jim Heovey 


Inspection 
-'~ falhnato 


679-5970 


SUMMER SPECIAL 


FOUNDATIONS 


DRIVEVfAYS 


WALKS 


13 PATIO STYLES 


25th Year in Business 
Free Estimates 


Financing 


KEDZIE CONST. 


392-5221 


COSKEY CEMENT CONSTR. 


Driveways 
Steps 


Patios 
Stoops 


Walks 
Replacement 


Free Estimates 
Call before 8 p.m. 


439-5090 


LOOK no further for drywall taping 


or plaster patching. Call 358-9018 


DRYWALL 
Taping, 
no 
job 
too 


small. Free estimates. 394-5493 


Lee's Concrete Co. 
Quality work. Repair work. 
P a t i o s , Walks, Driveways, 
Cteps. 
Free Est. 
PA. 9-6181 


FOR fine service — Dishwashers, 


washers, dryers, room air condi- 
ioners, refrigerators. Call E. Rich 
ard. 827-0551 


Cement Work at its finest. 
Quality work at a reasonable 
price. Immediate delivery on 
all flat work. Also BASE- 
MENT LEAKS repaired. 5 
year written guarantee. 


FREE EST. 
437-7787 


77—Electrical Contractors 


AARON Electric, licensed and insur- 


ed, 24 hour service. No Job too 


arge or small. 391-3070 
ELECTRICAL work. No dob too 


small. Fixtures, range, dryer, air 
onditloner, outlets, garage. 253-4792. 
37-3253. 


CONCRETE work — all types of 


flat work. Patios, driveways,, etc. 


Quick delivery. Free estimates. 289- 
3907 


ELECTRICAL wiring, repair and in- 


stallations. All work guaranteed. 


Reasonable rate. Freev estimates. 
298-2695 


HARPER 
Contraction 
— custom 


concrete work. Patios our special- 


ty. Driveways, sidewalks. 297-4834 
CONCRETE foundations for addi- 


tions, garages, etc. Call Jack at 


358-1793. 


D & L ELECTRIC — All types of 


electrical work. Commercial and 


Residential. Free Estimates. Satis- 
action guaranteed. 679-6370 


ALL Suburban Concrete. Immediate 


service. 
Driveways, 
sidewalks, 


patios, garage slabs. For free esti- 
mate call 529-3057. 


ELECTRICAL work, all types, .very 


reasonable. 
No jobs too small. 


Commercial, residential. Free esti- 
•nates. 398-1081. Available Electric, 
.rllngton Heights. 


CUSTOM Cement-best prices. Drive- 


ways, patios, sidewalks, garage 


slabs. Free estimates. 529-4580. 
ART Hansen Concrete — Drive- 


ways, sidewalks, patios, 
garage 


and shed slabs. For free estimates 
call 392-9391. 


SPECIALIZING in washers, dryers, 


stoves and small jobs. Available 


after 5 p.m. 259-8869 • 


80-Electrolysis 


57-Dancing schools 


MIDWEST WATERPROOFING I 


SERVICE 
Skokic III 


STOP LEAKY 
BASEMENTS 


Guaranteed in writing 
No harm to shrubbery 
Free estimates 
Years of experience 
We dig our cracks out 
where possible 


"AQUA" 


WATERPROOFING, INC. 


DES PLAINES, ILL. 
2994752 
Call Us First 


ALLEN CONCRETE 


Patios 
Foundations 


Walks 
Steps 
Slabs 
Drives 


2000 Satisfied Customers 
Free Estimates 
392-9351 


Buy Locally 


CALL US FIRST 


STAN'S CONCRETE SVC. 


Unus1 al designs also drive- 
vays, walks. Buy locally. 
Serving area 8 yrs. Licensed. 
Ins area. Free ests. 


529-6587 
, 


Need a basement, crawl 
space, driveway or any 
of cement work? Free 
mate. Call: 


JERRY DOWELL 


894-1278 


If no answer 297-7856. 


DELORES EILER 
SCHOOL OF DANCING 


Enroll now for fall classes. 


CL 3-3500 


REGISTER NOW 
For Fall Classes 


Doris Val Dance Studio 
15 N. Arlington Hts. Rd. 


New Modern Studio 


' .259-2333 


BATON CLASSES 


Teacher of Champions 
BOBBIE MAE 


• 
439-0206 


32-Dog Service 


KAY'S 


ANIMAL SHELTER 


Nice PETS for adoption 


Open daily 1-5 p.m. 


2705 N. Arlington Hts. Rd. 
Arlington Hts. 


TINA'S GROOMING SALON 


"PROFESSIONAL 
GROOM- 


ING OF ALL BREEDS" 


Tina & John Sarullo 


1410 Prairie 
Des Plaines 
(Prairie & Lee) 


297-5497 
Open Daily 


SERVICE DIRECTORY 


DEADLINE 


4 p.m. Thursday 


For The Sunday Edition 


CALL 


; 
394-2400 


Ask For Kay or Lois 


Service Directory Advisors 


i 


FOUR PAWS & A TAIL 


Professional dog grooming, 
all breeds. Hand dried and 
scissored. Very reasonable 
f 


rices. By appointment only, 
uffalo Grove. 


541-5120 


TERRIKR Grooming. Giant. Stan 


dard 
& 
Miniature \Suhnauzers, 


Welsh, Westles, Airedales, our Spe- 
cialty. Reasonable rates. CL 9-1145 
POODLE — acnnauzer grooming, 


Reasonable rates. Bring in ad and 


save a dollar. Call Lucy, 827-0231 
PROFESSIONAL all breed groom- 


Ing. Framed 
photo with 
firsi 


grooming. Pick-up, delivery. Reign- 
Ing Cats Dogs. 894-4625 
POODLE and Schnauzer grooming 


Call 255-2570 


64—Draperies 


.DRAPES 


Drapery & slipcover material. Sol- 
ids - prints $2.99 to $6.99 values. 
11.99 to 12.99 a yard sale. Also 3-12 
yd., remnants 49c yard. 


THE 99c FABRIC STORE 
VILLAGE OASIS PLAZA 
317 W. Notthwest Hwy. 


FiAatine 


38—Dressmaking 
88—Fencing 


USTOM Designing — wedding par- 
ties, formals. tailoring suits, alter- 
lions. Near Sandhurst. Loretta 255- 
148 
_ 
. 
• 


LTERATIONS. Experienced in fine 
clothing. Reasonably 
priced 
Air 


onditioned. 
38-6509. 


Palatine area. Phoned 


4LBA Dressmaker, wadding gowns, 


any hinds of alterations. Reason- 


ble 
prices. 
22 West 
Appletree 


one. Arlington Heights. 259-9806 
EWING DONE reasonably. Your 
materials. Wheeling. 541-2034. 


\LTERATIONS — by experienced 


dressmaker, weddings. Schaum- 
urg area. 894-0696. 


2-Drywall 


5—Electric Appliances 


ACCURATE FENCE 


REDWOOD 


CEDAR 


CHAIN LINK 


Portable dofi runs, 37 styles 
of CEDAR FENCES, direct 
from our Michigan saw mill. 
Financing available. Free 
estimates 


FENCE SALE 
NOW IN PROGRESS 


SHOWROOM 


Route No. 12 between Hicks 
Rd. and County Line Rd. 
Palatine. 


FL 8-0530 
Fences since 1961 


»JEED Electrical work? Free esti- 


mates, 24 hour service. Licensed 
lectrician. Call 894-1919 


SEW hair removal — photo-eplla- 


tion without discomfort 
Sophie 


Rethis, 207 S. Arlington Hts. Rd., 
Arlington. Appointment 255-3355. . 


85—Exterminating 
Residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial exterminating. Spe- 
cial guaranteed home plan. 
Full year. Ants, spiders, mice, 
etc. As low as $25 per year. 
Phone 
HOUSEHOLD PEST CONTROL 


446-6173 


90—Floor Care & Refinishing 


COMPLETE 


FLOOR SANDING 


Reflnishlng, patching. 
All types 


finishes. Reasonable rates. Quality 
service. Free estimates. 
ERNIE'S FLOOR SERVICE 
Day or Night 358-3447 


BUD Faltinoski. sanding, and re- 


finishing hardwood floors. Reason- 


ible rales, free estimates. 20 years 
ixperience. CL 5-4247 


88—Fencing 


Chain Link 


Wood 


America's Ffnesf 


Installed 


or 


Material Only 


Stop By —Coffee's On! 


Bank Financing 


No payment for 60 days 
Atria 


529-2222 
529-8676 


West Irving Pork Road 


Across from Sehoumburg Airaorf 


SUMMER SPECIAL 


25% off 


Chain link fencing, also vinyl 
colored fences. Guaranteed 10 
years. 


GET FREE ESTIMATES 


BEFORE YOU BUY 


STANDARD FENCING CO. 


5294122 


100-Furniture Refinishing, 


Upholstering ft 


H&S 


Furniture Repair 


• Refinishing 
• Restoring 
Pianos, Antiques, Cabinets 


25 Yrs. Experience 


894-6025 


AMERICAN Refinishing Service Inc. 


— Complete furniture restoration, 


caning, repairs, antiquing, touohup. 
regluing, stripping and restyllng 358- 
4543. 


FENCING! 


• None Better 
• None Lower in cost 
• Immediate Installation 
• Financing available 


Residential-Industrial 


ALL KINDS 
• Chain Link 
• Galvanized 
• Vinyl Coated 


WOOD 


Stockade-Rail-Basketweave. 
Custom made a speciality 
For Free Estimates Call 


(no obligation) 


Anytime 
697-4505 


Eves. 
695-1571 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


MURPHY FENCE 
& ERECTION Inc. 


South Elgin, El. 


Few as good 
None better 


FREE 


1 WALK GATE 
With each installed job 


(Does not apply to minimum or- 
ders) 
• Chain link, galvanized 


and vinyl 
• All types of wood fences 
• Expert installation 


or do it yourself 


All Materials In Stock 


ESTATE FENCING 


433-0630 


ARTISTIC 
Refinlstiing. 
Complete 


furniture 
refinishlng, 
touch-up, 


caning, repairs, regluing, stripping, 
insurance estimates. Pick-up, deliv- 
ery. 398-2748. 


107-General Contracting 


WANTED 


To sub-contract Carpentry, 
Masonry, Roofing, Heating 
and Sheet metal work. 


358-7956 


109-GlaziRg 


MARMAX 


Glass & Mirror Co. 


358-3088 


Furniture tops glazing, rescrten- 
Ing, storm windows A doors in- 
stalled, mirrors made to order. 
Auto glass, new and used wind- 
shields installed. 


110—Gutters t Downspouts 


SEAMLESS 
Aluminum 
Gutters, 


many colors, hahed-on enamel. 


Also, soffit, fascia and siding. Insur- 
ed. 392-9695. 
GUTTERS and downspouts, cleaned, 


repaired and replaced. Call alter 5 


p.m. 
392-8497 


11E-Hearing Aids 


AAA-1 Hearing Aid Repair Servti*. 


Free loaner. Home — Office. Call 


392-4750. 109 South Main. Mt. Pros- 
pect 


LOW COST WANT ADS 


WANT ADS 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
Monday, Sepr.mb.r 4, 1972 
Service Directory 


(Continued from Previous Page) 


(SONTE Heating - Service ill fur 
nacts. power 
humidifiers, 
elec- 
tronic alr-cleaneri. central alr-condl 
ttoneri. 34 dr. service. 39Z-2433. 


MERION BLUK cJOD 
WHOLESALE 


Specializing in grading for 
the do-it-yourselfei. 


WALTERS 


Sales - Service 824.5440 
824-5464 
439-3269 


H O U S E H O L D - estate sales. 
-Priced and sold to your satisfac- 
tion. Consultant services available. 
AL-L£E Sales. 330-6843 


122-Home. Exterior 


ALUMINUM SIDING 


Alcoa-Reynolds-Kaiser 
Storm windows 4 doors 


wt) cover eaves, fascia, etc. 
Expert installation & repairs. 
Free est. 20 year guarantee. 
AAA CO. 
529-7133 


ALUMINUM aiding, storm winduwn. 


•doors/ gutters. Siding and gutttri 


repaired. Free estimates. Eekert 
Construction. 438-7774 


12G—Horn, Maintenance 


WALL WASHING 


r 
CARPET CLEANING 


(By machln*) 


NO DRIP 
NO MESS 


ONE DAY SERVICE 


Our 16th Year — Free Est. 


ALL BR1TE 


CLEANING SPECIALIST 


3H-0893 
386-7373 


, G&BCLEANINGSERVICE 


438-7512 


General 
house 
cleaning, expert 


Moor maintenance, all types. Win- 
dows A walls washed, carpets 
cleaned. 
References 
furnished. 


(Jail for free estimate. 


THANK YOU 


H O M E Maintenance, Reasonable 


prices. Free estimates. Washing, 


painting, carpentry, plumbing, elec- 
trical, any repairs, 725-1)338, Y25-0314. 


Carpentry, plumbing 
electrical vtottt, etc. Specialism 


In 
faucets, 
paneling, 
basements, 


storm windows. 255-8849 
HANDYMEN. No job" too smell. 


Carpentry, plumbing, electrical re- 


pairs. 5414636. 
HOME Maintenance Service - expe- 


rienced — painting, lawn work, & 


cleaning, free estimates, low prices. 
837-0481. 


135—Insurance 


FLOOD INSURANCE 


LOW COST 


OLSON INSURANCE AGENCY 


763-3031 


140-Junk 


JUNK CARS TOWED 
• Prompt Service 
• We buy late model wrecks 
• Low prices on used ituto parts 


CALL RICHIE 
766-0120 


u«i^ cars towea away, 
complete. 526-7315 


DON 
—. T cuss. Call RUSS.""WIII tow 
away your old cars. J58-9527. 


JUNKERS A Klunkers II Top Dollar 


Paid M 1963 and up, also ovules 


9-9 p.m. 359-35S6. 


141-Umn I Shades 


LAMP shades, targe neleutlon. also 


recovered. Lamps rewlrefl, repair- 


ed. Lamp A Lighting Studio, 212 
East Hand Road, (near Randhurst) 
334-2900. 


143-Landscaplm 


KOLZE 


LANDSCAPING 


• Tract •Evtrfrawu 


Abo HB • 


•>M «tf 23 fton. 
a 3.1 971 


L. BUSKE It SONS 


LANDSCAPING 
Debrli removal, rototllllng, power 
raking, trimming, tod. Tre* A 
itump removal. Trees A shrubs. 
Landscaping design. 
. 
PULVERIZED TOP SOIL 


SAND AND STONE 


353-4384 
259-2921 


PULVERIZED TOP SOIL 


8 YARDS $25 
4 YARDS $15 


Sand tt gravel available. 
Prompt delivery. 
437-2181 


QUALITY CARE 
LANDSCAPING 
• COMPLETE SERVICE 
• DESIGN - PLANTING 
• MAINTENANCE 


• BLACK DIRT 


• NO JOB TOO SMALL 
BILLMAULDING 
FREE EST. 255-4844 


LANDSCAPING FOR FALL 
Complete landscaping needa, alio 
ted work dont. 
Call for Estimate 
Daniel G. Burns 


* Custom Landscape Design 


9064442 


BUCK DIRT 


SAND & GRAVEL 


894-9114 


•LACK pulverized dirt, 133 a load. 


Band A gravel, railroad tits, aim 
concrete work. (M-1734 


kemuval — dig out drive- 


way*, patios, aldewalki, etc. atone 
•ad Mack «rt Gltmdeman Truck- 


143—Landscapini 


OPENINGS (or class piano students, 


ages 8-9. Also private lessons. MM 


degree — Schaumburg — S94-2578. 
EXPERIENCED piano teacher now 


accepting students for the fall and 


winter term. Call 537-2140 evenings. 


CHUCK JONES LANDSCAPING 
• Tractor Work 
• Lawn Grading 
• Planting 
• Light excavating 


(312) 223-6148 


'ROFESSIONAL pianist and com- 
poser, member Chicago Artist As- 


sociation, now accepting pupils. Call 
129-7125. 
EXPERIENCED 
Guitar Teacher. 


Lessons In your home. Folk, jazz, 


lamenco. Beginners, Intermediate, 
advanced. Call 358-2103. 


Landscaping, Stone Gardens, 
Trees, Shrubs, Sod Planted, 
Fencing, Stone Patios, Yard 
Maintenance. 


Call 398-2251 


Reasonable Rates 


Dependable Performance 


167-Nursery 
School, 
Child 


Care 


BLACK DIRT 
PULVERIZED 


• Sand & gravel 
• General hauling 


529-1210 


For Good BLACK DIRT or 
STONE Call LUIGI. If it rains, 
we cover your dirt with a 
plastic cover. 


956-0808 


OPENING 
September 
Montessorl 


School — Enroll now. 304 W. Pala- 


:lne 
Rd., Prospect Heights: Phone 


433-4675, 272-2537. 


ATTENTION LANDSCAPERS 
SPECIAL 


2 YR.-3" Peat Potted Hardy 
Ground Covers — In quantity. 
D. Iverson Gardens 
253-6575 
359-3269 


CHILD care In licensed home. Hour- 


ly, dally, weekly. Music, fun and 


games. Prospect Heights. 298-2046, 
827-5222. 
CALVARY Children's Campus. 1280 


Algonquin Road l>es Plalnes. 827' 


5405. Ages 2}a to 5. Library trips, 
swlmlng. 
SCHAUMBURG 
Nursery 
school 


(Bethel Baptist Church). Morning 


and afternoon sessions. 529-3230 or 
894-1733. 


PULVERIZED 
BLACK DIRT 


8 yds—$23.no 
4 yds—$12.00 


SAND AVAILABLE ALSO 


2 yds.-S15,«0 


15.00 for every extra yard 


Fast Deliver 


358-8095 


ROTOTILLING and leveling, seed 


Ing, shrubs, power raking, lawn 


work. 695-0520. For free estimates. 


L«Auit airi, anna ano stone ciaiiv 
ered. Driveways and landscaping 


Phone 894-6274. 
A&R Landscaping — rototllllng, sod 


ding, lawn maintenance, For free 


estimates call 543-7183 
PULVERIZED top soil, 7 yards - 


$25. 'i loads available. Fast dell 


very 358-3555. 
GARDEN Maintenance — grass cut 


ting, fertilizing, bush trimming & 


lawn maintenance, 
power 
raking 


Des Plalnes, 827-1958 


145—Lawnmower Repair 


and sharpening 


RAMCO Machine — Tune-up, 
re 


pairs, welding, lawnmowers, gar 


den tractors — Equipment new 
and - used - for sale. 259-0490. 


152-locksmiths 


COMPLETE Locksmlthlng — Lock! 


repaired, 
replaced & Installed 


combinations changed, keys made 
Mobile Locksmith. 2U9-7950. 


153-Maid-Service 


(Give yourself a Holiday) 


CALL HOLIDAY 


HOUSEKEEPING SERVICE 


Transportation and supplies 
included. Insured. 


255-1439 


IMPERIAL MAID SERVICE 


We bring the maid to you — A 
never ending guest for ex- 
cellence and quality. 


Call 568-8099 


HOUSEKEEPERS — Day workers 


Mothers helper. Immediate place- 


ment, live In or go. Fannie's Em 
ployment. 864-2808. 


IB-Manufacturing TimiJpOT 


MANUFACTURER will run Screw 


Machine work at very rtwsonabl 


prices. Your Material. All aecon 
dory. Short runs preferred. 529-388 
or 8M-1335 after 6 p.m. 


158—Masonry 


BRICKWORK 


• New Homes and 
Remodeling 
• Fireplaces 
• Stone and Block Work 
• Sidewalks & Driveways 


824-3643 


BRICK and stone work,. Fireplaces 


and Repairs. Flat cement work 


Free estimates. Financing available 
FL 8-6913. 


162-Movifli, HaallBf 


"HUNT" THE MOVER 
IS BACK IN BUSINESS 


Ready for new Jobs. City & suburb 
moving. 15 years exp. In Ben- 
s e n v 111 e. Have your furniture 
moved the right way, reasonably. 
Call HUNT 
7664668 


WILL do light hauling or help you 


move. Basements, garage or attic 
Icnn up. 35»-6H59 
LIGHT Hauling ft Moving. Con work 


after 6 p.m. Reasonable rates. Re- 


liable. Call Steve 641-5977. 
RUBBISH removal - dig out drive- 


ways, patios, sidewalks, etc. Stone 


and black dirt. Gloudtman Truck 
ing. 486-6920 


164 -Musical Instructions 


PIANO Lessons. Certified, experi- 


enced teacher. Theory, harmony 


Included. 
Private 
studio, Weath 


ersfleld, Schaumburg, Schedule now 
§94-1734. 


Support your Service 
Directory Merchants 


164-Musical Instructions 
73-Paintini and Decorating 
SB-Tiling 


'ROFESSIONAL. Unique system ol 
piano, organ lessons. Music from 
Bach to Rock." Beginners - ad- 


vanced. 255-5637. 


WOODFIELD CHILD 


DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Opening this fall 
at 
Woodfield 


Mall, Sctiaumburg. A new concept 
In early childhood education for 
ages 2Vi to 6. Unique activities for 
suburban 
children. 
Conveniently 


located for parents working in the 
area. Open Mon. thru Fri. 9 a.m. 
to 9:30 p.m. also Sat. and Sun. 


882-4340 


2HILD care In my licensed home, 


Hourly, Daily, Weekly. Infant — 


're-School. 
Loving 
care. 
Mount 


'rospect, 827-8946 


:HILD Care In my licensed Ml 


Prospect home. Hourly, weekly, 


dally rates. Call anytime. 139-2M3. 
NAZARENE Nursery School. Bus 


service. Ages 2 '.hru 5. 1501 Linne- 


man. Mt. Prospect. 439-3405. Visit 
anytime. 
CHILD care, will take care of your 


child anytime In your homo. Also 


care of elderly lady. Transportation 
needed. 309-1906. 


173—Painting and Decorating 


H & S 


PAINTING & DECORATING 


F i n e s t Q u a l i t y Work- 
manship. All walls sanded 
— All cracks repaired. We 
use the MOST DURABLE & 
H I G H L Y 
WASHABLE 


PAINTS. A more practical 
and beautiful finish for your 
home. 


VERY REASONABLE 


RATES 


INTERIOR-EXTERIOR 


Days—392-2300 
Eves. 259-6626 
Free Estimates 
Fully Insured 


INTERIOR & Exterior, painting ant 


decorating, free estimates, reason- 


able rates. 437-4898 
'ART time decorators — 7 years 
experience, low prices Call Mike 


359-3341 
128 PAINTS most rooms. Paint and 


labor included. Free 
estimates 


Triple P Painting, 358-1769. 
BUTTERS peeling? Let me scrape 
and paint. Guaranteed not to peel 
nterior, exterior painting 792-3292 


Lauritz 


JENSEN 
Decorators 


A Three Generation 
Tradition of Quality 


CL 9-0495 


BJORNSON BROS. 


SPECIALIZING IN FINE - 


Interior & Exterior 


Painting & Decorating 


3 Generations In NW Suburbs 
• Expert Paper Hanging 
• Wood & Cabinet 


Refinishing 
• Fully Insured 
• Free Estimates 


537-0737 


Look No Further 


We're the DECORATOR you 
have been looking for. Call 
us today for a free estimate. 
We Aim To Please! 


Lawrence H. Duffy 


358-7788 


PAINTING 


WALLPAPERING 
Free S&H Green Stamps 


437-7733 


FILLER'S 


Home Decorating Service 


"You can't get a bettor toller" 


PAINTING • CLEANING 
• DECORATING 


Quality Workmanship 


RON FELLER 


344-5631 ' 


A^A-A PAINTING 
CONTRACTORS 
RESIDENTIAL, 
Commercial Industrial. 
Painting 'Decorating 
Paper Hanging 


3884212; eves. 2554294 


QUALITY wturtor/lnurtor painting 


By Norm, I y«an Mptrlinct, col 


leg* atudant Surfaces properly pre- 
par«d. Fre« wtimatM. Spmdal 


$20 Paints Most Rooms 


FOR QUALITY 


& RECOGNIZABLE 
DIFFERENCE CALL 
PEASE BROS. 


PAINTING 
Exterior/Interior 


358-7014 


WALLPAPERING 


Specializing in all types of pa- 
per including murals. No job 
too big or too small. Interior 
and exterior painting. Days 
766-2179 Evening 766-5514. 


E. HAUCK & SON 
PAINTING CONTRACTORS 
INTERIOR - EXTERIOR 


Guaranteed Work 


Fully Insured 
824-0547 


$20 PAINTS MOST ROOMS 
Interior — extenor painting, 
wallpapering, kitchen cabinets 
refinished. All cracks repair- 
ed. 


NORTHWEST DECORATING 


439-1731 


LOW season special on Installation 
of all types of tile, linoleum and 


-eramie, 359-0340 
FLOOR and wall tile installed. You 


buy the tile or we'll buy it. 894- 


2956. 


CHECKMATE DECORATORS 


EXTERIOR & INTERIOR 


PAINTING 


Surfaces properly prepared plus 
caulking. No one will beat our 
prices. Call Jim 
358-0014 
or 
359-3341 


238—Tree Care 


A-A-A 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS 
Residential 
Commercial 


Industrial 


Painting 
Decorating 
Paper Hanging 


398-0212 evenings 255-8294 


242-Truck Hauling 


AMERICAN 


PAINTING & DECORATING 


Exterior/Interior Painting 


"No job too big or too small" 
Guaranteed. Imm. service. 
Paper hanging — Free esti- 
mates. 


359-0993 


workmanship. Fully Insured, rea 


sonable. 259-1039. Ken's Painting 
Decorating. 


TEACHER available to do quality 


painting. Free estimates, quallt; 


material. Knight Painting Co. 629- 
48S3 
PAINTING — Expert work done a 


reasonable rates. Free estimates 


Fully insured. Call John. 278-679' 
nights. 378-2491 days. 
BEST In Painting and Decorating 


Interior and Exterior. Call Wil 


Ham MacPhall. FL S-0091. 
SEMI-retured 
pro 
painter, 
smal 


Jobs a specialty. Fully insured 


639-4507 after 7 p.m. 
EXTERIOR and interior painting 


wall washing, floor tiling. Free es 


Imates, 
reasonable 
rates, 
work 


guaranteed. 394-4589. 
'AINTING. Interior and exterior. 
Reasonable rates. Quality work, 
'ree Estimates. 398-2293 after 6 


181—Piano Tuning 


YOUR piano Tuned and Repaired, 


by professional pianist. Ned Wil 


lams. 392-6817. 
HAVE your piano tuned by Ray Pe- 


terson. Expert tuning and repair 


Also sell pianos. 965-0152 


189-Plastering 


HAVE Trowel will travel. No Job toe 


small. 
Drywall 
repairing. 
Dar 


Krysh. 256-3822 


193-Pliimbing. Heating 


PLUMBING — Heating. 24 hour 


emergency service. Roddlng - re- 


modeling - repairs. Pump, heaters 
repaired. Work guaranteed. 824-1304 
R. LEDIG Plumbing. Repairs of 


types. Drains electrically rodded, 


water heaters replaced. 392-2300. 


194-Printing 


FAST PRINTING 


ALL KINDS 


call 


PRONT-0-PRINT 


595-8787 


2474 Delta Lane 


Elk Grove Village 


With this ad 10% discount 


200-Roofing 


REROOFING and repairs a special 


ty. All work guaranteed. 20 years 


experience; E. Ogurek Construction 
253-0154. 
SPECIALIST: 
Missing 
shingles 


leaks, re-rooting, carpentry. Guar 


anteed work and savings. Marty 
Hertz. CL 3-3206 after 4 p.m. 
KUROUKINu and repairs. All work 


guaranteed In writing. Free esti 


mates. VanDoorn Roofing. 8S94U35 
FRITZ Roofing Service, rerouting 


and repairs, all work guaranteed. 


Free estimates. 297-4459. 


ft R ROOFERS — Top quality 
roofing at reasonable prices. N 


job too small. 259-3897. 


213-Sewing Machines 


ALL makes machines repaired. Spe- 


cial-cleaning, oiling, 
adjustment, 


13.50. Vacuums repaired. Balas rug 
furniture. 837-3113 


227—Swimming Pools 


ANTHONY Swim PavaiUon Pools 


We handle a complete line, of In 


ground vinyl lined pools, equlpmen 
and accessories. Jerry Botker, Gen 
era! Contractor, 272-7755 


Use the Service Directory 


Zygovyicz Tile & Carpet 


• Ceramic Tile 
• Vinyl and Linoleum 
• Carpeting 
• Bathroom and Basement 


remodeling 
Repairs 
»Free Est 


255-5337 


258-Wallpapering 


I SPECIALIZE in hanging wallpa- 


per. All workmanship guaranteed. 


Free estimates. Call James E. Llnd 
quist. 439-0706. 


Dick's Tile Service 


WALLS AND FLOORS 
Remodeiin? and Repairs 


437-4093 


FREE ESTIMATES 


NEVER SCRUB 
OR WAX AGAIN 


Seamless vinyl chips and 
quartz floors, industrial and 
residential. Why get second 
best? Get the best. Free est. 
437-7787 


259—Water Softeners 


VALLS repaired, plastic/metal tile 


removed. Ceramic installed, re 
aired/regrouted. Tub enclosures In 
tailed. CL 3-4382. 


COMPLETE TREE REMOVAL 
Insured. Free estimates 
RAILROAD TIES FOR SALE 


R. DAWSON CO. 


945-6034 


T W PETERS 


TRUCKING 
Elk Grove Village 


437-0118 


Sand, Gravel, Black Dirt 


244—T.V. and Electric 


EXPERT TV SERVICE 


Economical & dependable 


Color Specialist 


VINCE'STV 


Open 9-7 p.m. 
Clsed. Sunday 


965-5769 


248-Tuckpointing 


OLSEN TUCKPOINTING CO. 
• Tuckpointing 
• Chimney repairs 
• Brick cleaning 


Fully Insured 


255-1030 


PUCKPOINTING, leaky chimney re- 


pair, glass block and brick work 


;all 392-6697 or 824-7179. 


251-Upholstering 


RE-UPHOLSTERY SALE 
Sofa from $45 plus fabric 
Chair from $25 plus fabric 


ALL WORK DONE IN OUR OWN 
SHOP. FUtLY GUARANTEED 


Slipcovers — Draperies 


10% TO 30% OFF 


"CARPET** 


Warehouse Clearance 
Remnants-Rollends 


HOME SHOPPER SERVICE 
Free Estimate 
359-9500 


Howard Carpet & Upholstery 
(Showroom) 2150 Plum Grove 
Plum Grove Shopping Center 


Rolling Meadows, 111. 


LARRY'S 


UPHOLSTERING 


Free Estimates 


Free pick up & delivery 
Large selection of fabrics. 


All work guaranteed. 


837-2415 
or 
593-1705 


RAYMOND'S 


10% Summer Sale 
• Free pickup & delivery 
• We do our own work 
• Free est. & arm caps 
296-3216 
437-5366 
463-9858 


TOP QUALITY 


UPHOLSTERY FABRIC 
Vinyls — solids — prints. 


$8.95 to $29.95 values. $2.99 to $4.99 
a yard sale. 


THE 99c FABRIC STORE 
VILLAGE OASIS PLAZA 
317 W. Northwest Hwy. 


Palatine 


254—Vacuum Repairs 


Kirby Vacuum Sales 


KIRBYS 


HAVE BEEN REDESIGNED 
FOR SHAG CARPETING 


17 N. Addison Rd.. Addison 


279-5400 


HOOVER & major brands serviced 


Free pickup and delivery. New an 


used vacuums for side. B&R Ser- 
vice. 541-0313 
HOOVER Vacuum Service — Com 


plete tuneup $6.95. Free pickup & 


delivery. Major repairs also. Cai 
2594145 


258 -Wallpapering 


NEED A 


PAPER HANGER ? ? 


SCHLENK PAPER HANGERS 


685-9463 


Try a Want Ad 


SOR WATER 


All you can use 


$3.95 
Per Mo. 


WHY PAY MORE 


ALLIED 


WATER CONDITIONING 


259-1121 


Please Check 


Your 


{ Ads! 
Advertisers are requested to 
check the FIRST insertion 
of their advertisement and 
in case of error to notify the 
Classified 
Department at 


once in order that correction 
can be made. In the event of 
error or omission, the news- 
paper will be responsible for 
ONLY the first incorrect in- 
sertion and only to the ex- 
tent of the space that the ad 
requires. Errors will be rec- 
tified by republication for 
one insertion. Please check 
your ad=; and notify us at 
once. Corrections and can- 
cellations are accepted by 
phone if received by 


Fri. 11 a.m. for Sun. Ed. 
Fri. 4 p.m. for Mon. Ed. 


Mon. 11 a.m fu- Tues. Ed. 
Tues. 11 a.m. for Wad. Ed. 
Tues. 4 p.m. for Thurs. Ed. 


Wed. 4 p.m. for b'ri. Ed. 


Call 


(312) 394-2400 


Lastyeai; 


all John Benson 


saved 


was $5432. 
Thisyear, 
he joined the 
PtyrollSavings 


Plan. 


Poor John. Money Just seemed to slip 
right through his fingers. Every time 
.he planned to stash something away, 
there wasn't anything left. 


Then John decided to join the Pay. 


roll Savings Plan where he works. 
Now, an amount he specifies is auto, 
matically set aside from his check 
before he gets it. And invested in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Because John has become such a 


systematic saver, he's almest.forgot- 
ten about it. When he gets around 
to remembering-, he's going to have 
quite a nest tgg laid away. 


And now there's a bonus interest 


rate on all U.S. Savings Bonds—for 
E Bonds, SJ4% when held to matu- 
rity of 5 years, 10 months (4% the 
first year). That extra J£%, payable 
as a' bonus at maturity, applies to all 
Bonds issued since June 1,1970 ... 
with a comparable improvement for 
all older Bonds. 


If you keep forgetting to save 


something out of your check, join 
the Payroll Savings Plan and lee 
somebody else da the remembering 
for you. 


fcmtU UK ffafc. Iflojr, Stolen, or 
we rei'lnce them. When nwktl, tlic>- CJD Itt 
ca^heil *c jour InnL. lax mty Is tlefmnl 
until mletnpiio'i. And al*»u tcnumbu* 
Bond*, nc a proud way to uvb 
Take stock in America. 


NowBondspa>'abonusatmaturitii 


Jump 
on the 
Bond 
Wagon, 


Ibw flock in AiMfMk 


WANT-ADS 


GENERAL 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


300—Houses 


iUTOMOBILES: 
Antiques & Classics _ 
Auto (Demo) 
_-„ 


iuto Supplies 
.1 


Automobiles Used «™_ 
iicycles 
__„ 


foreign and Sports -_ 
Motorcycles, Scooters, 


Mini Bikes , 
...... 
Parts ___________ 


Rental's 
....-., 
_,._.„L 
Repairs 
_____., 


Snowmobiles 
_ 


Tires __ 


-.543 
_500 
_554, 


522 


Transportation _ 
Trucks and Trailers . 
Wanted ____„_ 


-.552 
..542 
....558 
_54* 
~.556 
-.550 
.545 
.540 
.S48 


GENERAL 
Antiques 
... 


Antique Auctions ___ 
Auction, Sales ..._.,__ 
Aviation. Airplanes .„ 
Barter, Exchange & Trade . 
Boats & Yachts __..___ 
Books .„ 
,„ 
, , 


Building Materials 


_760 
_7Sl 


—630 
—674 
,...686 


Business Opportunity „—_____..660 
Business Opportunity Wanted —€62 
Cameras 
_, , t 
r 
, 
c?fl 


Camps 
„»__.: 
«2l 


Christmas Specialties 
Christmas Trees ..™. 
Clothing (New) 
Clothing, Furs, Etc. (Used) _.. 
Dogs, Pets, Equipment ______ 
Entertainment 
Farm Machinery _...„,.... 
Found 
Franchise Opportunity ... 
Furnaces 
_ 
„ 


Furniture, Furnishings 
Garage/Rummage Sales 
Gardening Equipment ..._ 
Home Appliances 


_«8i 
..682 
..684 
-.610 
..658 
..£30 
..672 
..664 


..700 


605 
632 


___..720 


Horses, Wagons, Saddles ~_»...._._6i: 
In Appreciation __.-.._.~™...._.___.655 
Juvenile Furniture ......._..____ 
Lost 
g"» 


Machinery and Equipment . 
Miscellaneous __.. 
Musical Instruments 
Office Equipment _ 
Personal 
........ 
- 


Pianos, Organs 
Poultry — 
Produce ___ 
Radio. T.V., Hi-Fi . 


628 
...600 
..741 
...634 


65' 
""" 


730 


.-8K 
School Guides Men & Women 
Sporting Goods 
.. 


Stamps & Coins 
.,.,.. ..... CT- 
Toys «. ...... , 
............ 
,„,.,, 
i 
1 , 1 1 
fi?i 


Trade Schools-Female , 
Trade Schools-Males ----- ____805 
Travel & Camping Trailers ___..62» 
Travel Guide 
--------- 
624 


Wanted to Buy „ 
Wood, Fireplace , 


JOB OFPORTCVITIHt 
Help Wanted Female —» 
Help Wanted Male .. 
-...830 


Help Wanted Male tt Female _„ 840 
Moonlighters Male tt Female __.900 
Situations Wanted 


KEAI. ESTATE—FOE SAtEs 
Acreage 
Business Opportunity 
Cemetery Lots 
,. •- .-, 


Commercial 
. . . *" 


Condominiums 
Farms 
Houses 
n 
i - - - - - 
I, 
** 


Industrial 
**•'• 


Industrial, Vacant ___ 
___353 


Investment-Income Property 
Loans & Mortgages 
Mobile Classrooms 
.. 


Mobile Homes 
-- •-. - - , 


Office and Research. 


Property Vacant 
*c 


Out of State Properties 
.390 


Resorts 
i 
Vacant Lots ____________ 


Wanted 
. 
Wanted to Trade ________ 


•""• 


BEAI, ESTATE— FOB RENT: 
Apartments for Rent 
For Rent Commercial , 
For Kent Industrial _ 
For Rent Rooms 
For Rent Farms 
.. 
. ____ 


Hall, Banquet, Meeting Room* _ 
Souses for Rent _ 
____ 
-* 


Miscellaneous, Garages, 


Barns. Storage 


Rental Service 
Vacation Resorts, Cabins, Etc _ 
Wanted to Rent 
______ 
.__470 


J7 


Real 
Estate 
Guide 


Sales 


300—Houses 


NORTHWEST SUBURB 


NESTLED AMONG 


THE TOWERING TREES 


Lovely ranch home with car- 
peting & appliances; newl; 
decorated; located on a king 
sized lot. 


ONLY $21,500 


VA& FHA TERMS 
Colonial 


Real Estate 


428-6663 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 


N e w Orleans style bricl 
w/frame top. 3 bdrm., 
baths, 2 firepls., sep. din. rm. 
center slate entrance, finishes 
game rm. w/wet bar. Walk to 
station. 
305 S. Belmont 
Mid $50's 


Call weekdays after 7 p.m 
Sat. & Sun. aft day. 


253-6043 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 


3 bdrm., 2% bath bi-level, firepl. 
cen. 
air, cptg., draperies, gas bar 


b-que, built-ins including washer I 
dryer. 2 car gar. and fenced In 
back yard. Beautifully Indscpd 
corner lot. Near school & shop 
ping. Call 439-7221 for appt. 


$2100 DOWN 
FHA 


HOFFMAN ESTATES 


3 Bdrm., ranch, 1% baths, 
car gar. Like new. $173.65 
P&I, per month at 7% 
A.P.R 


for 30 yrs. $28,200. 
LASKO 
428-2223 


Streamwood 
ONLY $26,500 


AND we arrange financing for 
this sharp & clean 3 Barm. 
arpeted rancn with over-siz- 
ed garage on a large cyclone 
enced lot. 


Colonial 


Real Estate 


837-5232 


Schaumburg Area 


4-bdrm, 
1-bath, 
air-condi- 


tioned, carpeted ranch style 
home on large lot, patio, 2V 
car garage and partially 
'enced-m back yard. Close to 
schools, shopping & parks. A 
value you won't see in a long 
time to come. Just $27,900. 


VA & FHA TERMS AVAILABLE 


VIKING REALTY 


837-0700 


ROSELLE 
BY OWNER 


2 story frame Georgian. 2/3 
bedroom, 1 bath, Sep. dining 
rm. Newly decorated kit. & 
bath. Full bsmt. 2 car gar. 
Low taxes. 
ASKING $29,900 
894-5823 


PALATINE 


Close to all schools, 4 bdrm., 2 
baths, fam., rm., Ige. din. rm. 
Kit w/appliances. Home re- 
mained dry during recent 
storm. Owner prices to sell at 
$41,900. 
358-7573 
606 Stuart Ln. 


Golf Mill Area 


LESS THAN RENT 


2/3-bedroom ranehettes, 1 or 2 full 
baths, close to schools & shopping. 
Small down payments. For infor- 
mation call: 


O'HARE REAL ESTATE 


824-5693 
289-1920 


ELK GROVE 


Charming 3 bedroom, 1% bath 
ranch. Carpet, custom drapes, 
attached garage, fenced yard. 
Storms. Must sell to close new 
home. 
956-1833 
$33,900 


HOFFMAN ESTATES 


4 bdrm. raised ranch, IVz 
baths, 2 car gar. Fam. rm. 
w/electric. firepl. Din. rm. 
Stove, refrig. Corner lot ^ 
block, 
from grade school, 
close to shopping. $38,700. 894- 
2618. 


ELK GROVE 


Four bedrooms, plus sewing 
room, 2V2 baths. Creighton Co- 
l o n i a l . Carpeting, drapes, 
A/C. Repaired, repainted, re- 
placed, redecorated. 
437-3239 
$49,500 


MOUNT PROSPECT 


6 year 
old 3 bedroom raised 


ranch, 2 full baths, kitchen with 
refrigerator & dishwasher. Lge. 
finished family rm. w/wet bar & 
refrigerator, 2 car heated garage 
& large patio. Cptg. & drapes 
thruout. A/C,. Will rent with pur- 
chase option. J41.500. 


439-6236 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 


By owner, 4-bdrm. Colonial, Ige. 
kitch. fam. rm. w/firepl., crptg 
thruout, drapes & accessories in- 
cluded. Fenced yard, gas bar- 
becue, much more. Leaving city. 
»69.700. 394-5710 after 5 p.m. week- 
days. 


BUFFALO GROVE 


By owner. 3 bdrms., 2 baths. 
C/A. 
All appliances. Fully 


carpeted. Drapes. Softener. 
Humidifier, 
patio, 
fencing. 


$35,500. 537-3656 


ELK GROVE-BY OWNER 


3 bdrms., l¥z baths, patio. 
Best location. 
$34-000 
403 Laurel St. 


437-0608 


HOFFMAN ESTATES 
WINSTON KNOLLS 


Model home, 4 mo. new ranch, 3 
bdrms., 
full 
basement, 
2 
full 


baths, central A/C, din. room, 
fam. 
room, fully carpeted, drapes, 


total appls. Lge. lot on cul-de-sac, 
professionally 
landscaped, 1mm. 


poss. by transferred owner. 
$45,000 
359-3993 


MT. PROSPECT 


7 rm. tri-level, ideally located. 
3 bdrms., 2 baths, Ige. fam. 
rm., central air, Wz att. gar., 
many extras, Ige. private lot. 
By owner. Low 40's. 2594739. 


PALATINE — 2 bedroom brick. 


G o o d 
location. 
Many extras. 


$28.500. 359-3941. 
PALATINE. Three bedroom, 2 baths 


ranch. A/C, beautiful landscaping. 


Excellent condition. Upper J30's. 
358-0143. 
FOR Sale by owner - 3 bedroom bl- 


level with basement In Carpen- 


tersvllle (Meadowdale). Large living 
room with dining area, storms and 
screens, recently painted, new hot 
water heater, new black top drive. 
Shown by appt only. Call alter 5:30 
p.m. HA 6-4906 or 566-5218. 
ARLINGTON Heights — . split-level 


ranch, 3 bedrooms, den. family 


room. 
Walking distance 
schools; 


(Elementary, Jr. High, St James) 
Low 40's. 259-2923. 
3-BEDROOM ranch. lull basement, 


many extras. Must see to appre- 


ciate. 359-0958. 
OPEN House Elk Grove — by own- 


er. 113 Braemar. Raised ranch, 4 


bedrooms, 2 baths, A/C, family 
room. Large putting green. 437-0861. 
ELK Grove — By owner, 3 bedroom, 


ranch, large family room, 
fire. 


place, extras. Immaculate. Asking 
$39,500. 437-1183. 
ELK Grove Village. Immediate oc- 


cupancy. 3 bedroom townhouse. 


Attached garage. H4 baths. A/C. 
Fully carpeted. Lake view. By Own- 
er. 134,500. 593-6982. 


320-Condominiums 


WHEELING 
^ 
WINCY PARK 
Job transfer, must sell! 2 bdrm., 1 
bath. 3 story condo.. Including all 
appliances, washer & dryer. Cen- 
tral air, w/w cptg., 1 car gif. 
Exc. location. For app't. tall, 431. 
1853. Ask for R. Schulte. By own- 
er. 124.600. 


WHEELING 


2 bdrm., 2 level condominium. 
Cptg. thruout. Appl. built-in 
incl. washer & dryer, cen. 
A/C one car gar. Priced to 
sell m the low 20's. 


437-1853 


342-Vacant Lots 


BEAUTIFUL uooded lot 130x159. In 


Fop-st Entiles, Palatine, J18.100 
359-2933. 


350—Investment and 


Income Property 


INVEST in the future. Land avail 


able Lake Holiday, approximate!} 


H arre ;sepr recreation facilities 
Save while rnjojlmt Private Lake 
S6300. 392-biill 


360-Mobile Homes 


MOBILE hrmv. 10'.vl5\ A/C, ver 


fn-id conrlition. 2 bedrooms, 397 


390-Oirt of State Properties 


ONE acre wrodcci lot Lake Geneva 


area. Bctwr«n 10 a m -2 p ni., '139 


it<>nt<il.s 


400-Apartinents for Rent 
f 


Rolling Meadows 


PLUM GROVE AREA 


Apartments 


1 & 2 BEDROOMS 


from $210 
f 


J these dmspc Frcnth Mnniord design 
J oporlmenls cm; lull/ eorpeled with I, 
Jl'f 
to 
2 lull 
balhv 
exclusive 


* dub retreolion cint'T 
X 
pool. An- 


T posal 
dishwater 
individually torr 


T trolled hsalmi| & air cond 
private 


^enclosed paho'. or bolfomes, SUPERIOR ' ' 
$ SOUND COhDirWIINC & SPECIAL PET 


ALL OF THIS IN A 


PRIVATE, BEAUTIFULLY 
LANDSCAPED SETTING 
! 


359-5700 


WODtlS l)F!10,',llf 


Wgakdtm III 8 p m 


Corner of Eudid & Plum Grove Rd. 


Managed by 


l-Hllljin: 


PARK TOWNE APTS. 


Luxury efficiency. 
1 & 2 


bdrm. apts,. in a prestige 
apartment bldg. featuring bal- 
conies, appls., cptg,, central 
A/C & heat. Dual elevators, 
pool, gym, games room & 
sauna. 
Across the avenue 


from new C&NW station & 
shopping center. From $165. 


Wood & Smith Sts. 


359-4011 
394-1855 


Management by: 
BAIRD & WARNER 


VII. PROM'H.'I 


Timterlake Village 


1 ft 2 Bedroom Apt*. 


13 tun (I mtnihiiM 
|f»»i>4i vrtk pri»«t« Ml. liiMk lit 
M*i9N Iml tint l(t. (Mm I limit, 
kill. i*h., tir mi. hvilhn tuiklitr 
k* M «• !|t. NwlHul kiKbM nib wn- 
it*:, pil, IK tin, Itnim (Mil), in* 
lta| tplf •plientl. 


1444S.lMMM,4)MIM 


t*iltW.«fllU{fMl*f1lM.)M». 


THIS WEEK 


$225 


New building — 2 BDRM. apt. 
in Mt. Prospect — fully car- 
peted, all appliances, 
full 


basement, large storage area. 
Parking. Completely sound- 
proof. 


Call 439-9043 Today 
LONG VALLEY APTS. 


1 & 2 BDRMS. 


FROM J185 


IDEAL FOR CHILDREN 
• Swlmmlne Pool 
• Shuffle Boards 
• Putting Green 
• Chlldrcns Playground 
• Gas Bnrbeque Grills 
• Dog Run 


All Adult Bldgs. Available 
MODEL OPEN DAILY 10-0 


Just W. o( 53 Expvvy. on Rand Rd. 
259-7871 
398-1400 


3-BEDROOM TOWNHOUSE 


1.200 sq. ft. Carpeted, new vinyl 
kitchen floors, private basement, 
m baths, fully redecorated. Chil- 
dren welcome, no pets. Available 
"mmedlutely. 


$235 — $240 


R. A Cngann & Assoc. 


Contact 259-1467 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 


Downtown hi-risc A secure 
and well maintained bldg. 2 
bdrms., 2 baths. Adults, no 
pets. Heated gar. & crptg. op- 
tional. Walk to train, shop- 


. Chestnut 
392-8222. 


WHEELING 


Large 2 bdrms., range & re- 
frig. Fully carptd. Cent.-air. 
$205 per mo. 537-4300 or after 
4 p.m., 537-3059. 


Monday, September 4, 1972 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
WANT ADS 


400-Apaftments for Rent 
400-Apartments fir Rent 


INTRODUCES 


SUBURBAN LIVING AT IT'S FINEST 


Studio, 1 bedroom, 2 bedroom with 2 baths 


$160- $230 


Apartments include, Free gas cooking in color keyed kitchens, 


"dishwashers, Gas heat individually controlled. Air cond., W.w! 


shag wrpeting, Drapes, Ample large closets, Private balcony 
and assigned parking. The buildings ore soundproof and fire 
resistant construction with elevators and a buzzer security 
system. Free pool and recreation building for your use. The 
location of Interlude is close to schools, churches, and local 
shopping. Only 5 minutes to WOODFIELD MALL. 


Models open daily 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
800 W. Bode Rd., Hoffman Estates 


Directions: West on Golf Rd. (Rt. 58), to Roselle Rd., 
South to Bode Rd.; West to Interlude. 


Towtr882-3400 


AT LIVABLE PRICES 


PRAIRIE RIDGE 


Studio, 1 & 2 Bedroom Apartments 


1 Bedroom from $160.00 


Move to a more pleasant, more satisfying way of life. 
Enjoy a life style as fresh and exciting as our times. 
Experience total living in a roomy, well designed 
apartment. All apartments include refrigerator, 
stove, disposal and air conditioner. Swimming pool, 
tennis courts, club bouse and a play area. Models 
open daily. Custom Furnishings Plan avail. 
Prairie Ridge is located just south of Higgins Road 
(Rt. 72), about % mile west of Roselle Road on Bode 
Road. In Hoffman Estates, 111. 
529-1408 
894-7294 


VAVRUS & ASSOCIATES 


CONSTRUCTION SPECIAL 


1 MONTH FREE RENT 


now at Ontario Square apartments in Hanover Park. 
These apartments are air-conditioned, spacious and 
well designed, fully carpeted or easy care tiled floors, 
ceramic oaths, and plenty of closets. Heat, gas and 
water free. 24 hour maintenance. Only 2% minutes 
from the Milwaukee Railroad. 


1 Bedroom-$160 to $170 
2 Bedroom -$185 to $195 
2 Bedroom, l 
J/2 bath-$190 to $205 


Ontario Square is easy to reach, just south of Lake 
St, (Rt. 20) on Ontarioville Rd. in Hanover Park. 


Phone 312-837-2220 


Office hours: Daily 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Sunday 12 noon to 5 p.m. 


Mt. Prospect 
BEAUTIFUL 


RANDWOOD APTS. 


1019 BOXWOOD DRIVE 


las left several of its 1 and 2 
>edroom apts. available for 
occupancy. You'll find a cor- 
dial and pleasant atmosphere 
convenient to North Western 
R.R. (35 min. to Loop), super 
market (1 block), and Rand- 
lurst shopping center 
(Wz 
blocks). Lovely ulterior ap- 
pointments include carpeting, 
ample closets, tinted appli- 
ances, air conditioning, gar- 
>age disposal and soundproof- 
ing and you'll enjoy '.he swim- 
ming pool, recreational facil- 
ties and parking on the 
-rounds, as well as nearby 
S u c 1 i d Lake and public 
schools. 


Models open daily 11 to 7 


394-5730 


SEAY & THOMAS, INC., 
Accredited Management 


Organization 


Schaumburg 
Lombard 


INTERNATIONAL 


VILLAGE 


2 GREAT LOCATIONS 


LIVE . . . REALLY LIVE 


fantastic Apts., Social Life & 
Club Facilities Unlimited 


1 & 2 BED/$235 & $290 


OPEN DAILY 10 30 - 7 p m. 


MOT 
RECOMMENDED 
TOR 


A M I L I E S WITH CHILDREN 


UNDER JR. H.S. AGE. NO PETS 


SCHAUMBURG 
359-6133 


Algonquin (62 & Meacham 


LOMBARD 
629-8880 


Roosevelt * Flnloy Roads 


WILLOW CREEK 


Apartments 


Studio, 1, 2 A 3 bedroom apart- 
ments. Up to 1,350 K). tt. of living 
area, soundproof, fireproof, fully 
carpcltd, pool & clubhouse anil 
many othtr (taturca. 


IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 
CAN BE SEEN DAILY 


10 A.M. TO DUSK 


369-5050 358-3195 295-2900' 
Serena Bianchi, Rental Manager 


KKPPERNAGEUNC. 


225 S. Rohhving Rd., Palatine 


1 Block north of Suburban 


National Bank Bldg. 


Arlington Heights 
WALK TO TRAIN 


2 BDRM. $230 


Quiet pvt. living In a lovely rcsl- 


cntlal area across from park. 
Extra large rooms 
• Air conditioning 


Carpeting 
Appliances 
Sound proof 
Reserved parking 


Only M luxury units In small de- 


elopment w/authentlc colonial de- 
ign. 9M St James St. 
537-3136 
687-6101 


HAMPTON COURT 


Walk to train. Studio, 2 and 3 
ttdroom deluxe apartments 
with 1% or 2 full baths. 


518 W. Miner 


259-6072 


Arlington Heights, HI. 


Let Want Adi Be Xour Salesman 


ROLLING MEADOWS 


TWO 


BEDROOMS 


170 


Includes: 


Heat 


Water 
Appls. 


Pool 
Park 


Furnished apts. available 
(Furniture by Int'l Furn. Rental) 


Algonquin Park Apts. 
2404 Algonquin Road 


255-0503 


Park Place 
of Palatine 


FOR SALE or 
RENT WITH 


OPTION TO BUY 
Quality built 2-bedroom 


tpwnhomes that really are 
in-town. 


Parks, excellent schools,. 


the C&NW train and all 
shopping just a short walk. 


Wall-to-wall carpeting 
Dishwasher & disposal 
Stove & Refrigerator 


Gas Heat 


Plus space for your 
Own washer & dryer 


IVi or 2Vi baths available 
Children & pets welcome 


Models open 12-5 
L. F. Draper 


& Assoc. 
358-0454 
359-9644 •' 


PALATINE 


1B0RM.S17O 
2BMM.f197 


$p«i«islt2Mrm.lptt.WaH 


lo wall urpdinj, (ironic lilt bolt, 
comph It ffHtinghouM Mldtms, 


heol ord hoi wolit includtd. 


SHOWN tYAPTT. 


Palatine Rd. at Ctdar St. 


351.7844 
323-5588 


WHEELING 
MT.,PROSPECT AREA 


Willow Park Estates, 1*3 bdrm. 
apt. 
from $175. Carpeting. A/C, 


range, refrlg., heat, cooking (as. 
Rental Office, 891 Piper Lane, 
Bucht Realty. 
541-1565 
541-0690 


400—Apartments for Rent 


EXEC. APTS. 


& TOWN HOMES 


Full appliance kitchen, shag 
cptg., (team ceiling, built-in 
bar, Spanish brick interior. 2 
A/C, soundproof, security sys- 
tem. Covered parking avail- 
able. 
$199-1249 
437-4200 


VILLA VERDE 


Country apartments in Buffalo 
Grove. 
Convertible/Studios, 


1-bedroom, 2-bedroom apart- 
ments from $180. On Dundee 
Rd., at Arlington Heights Rd. 
Hours: Daily 10 to 6 p.m., Sat. 
10 to 6 p.m., Sun. 12 to 6 p.m. 


398-1020 


MOUNT PROSPECT 


WESTGATE APARTMENTS 
New Elevator Building 
1 & 2 Bdrm. 1% baths, built-in 
breakfast bar. pvt. balcony, 
cptd., air/cond., pool, rec. rm. 
280 N. Westgate Rd 
253-6300 
Behind Mt. Prospect Shpg. 
Plaza 1 blk. E. of Rand, 1 blk. 
N. of Central, enter from Cen- 
tral. 


MOUNT PROSPECT 


Deluxe 1 bedroom apartment. 
Walking distance to train, 
shopping. Adults only. Beau- 
tifully landscpd. $190. 


415 E. Prospect Ave. 


259-6249 


WHEELING 


2 bdrm., 2 story townhome. 
All appliances including wash- 
er, dryer. Cent, air, cptg., 
gar. Immed. occupancy. $225 
mo. For app't. call 437-1853, 
ask for R. Schulte. 


SCHAUMBURG 


2 Bdrm., Condominium. Ideal 
location, private garage, club- 
house & pool privileges. $275 
per month. 


IN SOHAUMBUUG iT'S 


McARTHUR REALTORS 


894-2510 


IMMED. OCCUPANCY 
1 & 2 BDRM. APTS. 
Range, Refrigerator, Heat, 
A/C, Carpet. $169-$199. Mt. 
Prospect. 437-4200 


MT. PROSPECT 


TIMBERLANE APTS. 


Downtown area. 2 blks. to 
train station. 1-2 bdrm. apts., 
blt.-in breakfast bar, appli- 
ances, heat, gas and pool. 


603 E. PROSPECT 392-2772 


MOUNT PROSPECT 


Deluxe 2 bedroom apartment. 
Walking distance to train, 
shopping. Adults only. Beau- 
tifully landscaped. $220. 


415 E. Prospect Ave. 


394-5973 


WHEELING — one and two bed- 


room deluxe apartments. Starting 
rom $190. 255-0224. 
'ALATINE, spacious, 3 bedroom, in 
quiet residential area. $255, 359- 
018. 
5NE Bedroom apartment. 4 unit 


building, Rolling Meadows, After 
, 398-2158, or 255-9405. 
PACIOUS 2-bedroom, 
fully shag 


carpeted, 
1% 
Oaths, A/C, gas, 


vallable 10/1, J225. Ml-4023 after 6. 
25-9646 before 6. 
B E D R O O M garden apartment, 
heated, new appliances, carpeting, 


Janover Park, J180, 289-1247. 
TUDIO apartment, carpeting, re- 
frigerator, stove, A/C, ?135. Hoff- 


man 
Estates. 
882-3295 weekends, 


•eekdays 529-1408. Apt. 309 


BEDROOM carpeted, A/C, Hoff- 
man Estates, Pool, $190, daytime 
94-7294, 529-9448 after 5 p.m. 
WHEELING, 
two bedroom. A/C, 


stove, refrigerator. Heated. Imme- 


diate occupancy. $185. 537-8206 
FURNISHED Studio 
Apartments, 


new building, Palatine. HA 1-2700. 
POLLING 
Meadows, 
2 Bedroom 


Close to everything. 394-4569 after 


6 p'm. 
HOFFMAN Estates — One bed 


room, 
carpet, 
air 
conditioned 


pool, one year lease, Sept. 15, $165 
J82-5129 after 3 p.m. 
WORKING girl will share 2 bed 


room apartment In Des Plaines 


with same. 593-7660 days. 
ONE bedroom apartment to rent 


$165. Call A.M. 882-6232. 


ONE 
bedroom 
apartment, 
A/C 


W/W carpeting, 70" kitchen win 


dow, refrigerator, range, gas heat 
!210. 394-1499 after 6 p.m. Arlington 
Heights. 
ARLINGTON Heights — One bed- 


room. Sublet. Available 10/1/72 


$195. Office, 465-8600. Evenings, 253- 
7091. 
WOOD Dale, newly decorated, one 


b e d r o o m apartments. $160-$!' 


tionth. Includes appliances, heat 
liot water. Immediate occupancy 
Addie.Ham, 562-3232. 
2 BEDROOM, carpeted, stove, re- 


frigerator, garbage disposal, A/C 


$195, Hanover Park, 837-5662. 
ARLINGTON Heights — 2 bedroom 


apartment Quick occupancy. Nea: 


shopping and trains. $190. 392-9562. 
FURNISHED apartment for rent fo: 


teacher or 2 single men. Arlington 


Heights. 1 block from NW station 
FL 8-2075. 
DES Plaines — 1 bedroom. Adults, 


Immediate 
occupancy, 
utilities, 


$160. 298-3181. 
ROSEMONT, 2 bedrooms, A/C apt. 


$195 month, Nov. I. 299-7512 
BEDROOM carpeted apartment, 
all appliances. Hoffman Estates, 


$195. 882-1524 after 5 p.m. 
ARLINGTON Heights. 1 bedroom 


2% blocks train, bus. Couples 


only. 392-9269. 
HOFFMAN Estates — one bedroom 


apartments available .882-0814 or 


882-2493. 


420—Houses for Rent 


AVAIL. 10/1 
Arl. Vista 


4 bdrms. Liv. rm. w/fireplace, 
din. rm., fam. rm., 2% baths. 
Double gar. Fenced yd. Close 
to everything. Arl. Heights 
$340 
815-459-6324 


FOR LEASE 1 YR. OR MORE 


Large executive home, exciting 
year round location. 3 bedrooms, 2 
baths, large family rm. Large 
walnut den, fireplace. On private 
lake. Swim, fish, sail, skate, etc. 
Fully or partly furnished. Arling- 
ton Heights area. For .Interview 
call 
437-4373 between 10-5 
$550 MO. 


420—Houses for Rent 
440—For Rent Commercial 


NORTHWEST SUBURB 


RENT OR RENT 
WITH OPTION 


TO BUY 


3 Bdrm. ranch with carpeting, 
fenced yard and mature land- 
scaping. Ideal location. $195 
PER MO. 


Colonial 


Real Estate 


428-6663 


441-For Rent Office Space 


Schaumburg Area 


3-bdrm. home, carpeted & 
some appliances, garage, 
fenced-in back yard, close to 
schools & shopping. $250 PER 
MO. 


VIKING REALTY 


837-0700 


STREAMWOOD 


3 bedroom 2 year old ranch. 
1 % car attached garage. 
Stove. Immediate possession. 
$250 per month, plus 1 month 
security deposit. 


HOMEFINDERS 


12 W. Streamwood Blvd. 


Streamwood 
837-4545 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
2101 East Thomas St. 


3 Bdrm. brick, across from 
Hersey High School, imme- 
d i a t e possession. 1 Year 
Lease. Includes Ige. green- 
house. 


PRUDENTIAL REALTY CO. 


673-2340 


442—For Rent Industrial 


INDUSTRIAL or commercial build 


ing, 8,000 sq. ft., Northwest High 


way in Harrington Hills. Ample 
parking. All facilities. 276-6500. 


450—For Rent Rooms 


ROLLING MEADOWS 
Available September 15. 4 
bedrooms, garage, big yard, 
newly decorated. $300, plus se- 
curity. Call for appointment. 


823-4238 after 4 p.m. 


MT. PROSPECT 


5 rooms + den. Full base- 
ment, garage. Near center of 
town. Schools, transportation. 
Heat & rew appliances includ- 
ed. $235 per mo. 


CALL 763-7214 


'RIVATE home, kitchen privileges 
Elk Grove Village area. 437-2042 


after 6 p.m. 


451-Wanted to Share 


ELK GROVE VILLAGE 


3 bdrm., 2 bath, 2 car garage, 
large panelled family room, 
kitchen built-ins, on cuLde- 
sac. Near schools. Immediate 
occupancy 
for 
responsible 


family. $350. 


437-1529 


ELK GROVE VILLAGE 


3 bdrm. ranch, 1% baths, 
oven/range, cptg., att. gar. 
Near schools & stores. $285 
per month. 


437-0240 


470-Wanted to Rent 


BARRINGTON SQUARE 


New Quadro in brand new 
area. 3 bedrooms, 1% baths, 
C/A, carpeting, appliances. 
$285 per mo. Call Marian 
Rieth. 


KEMMERLY REAL ESTATE 


894-1800 


Streamwood Area 


3 B d r m . ranch NEVER 
LIVED IN, carpeting, kitchen 
appliances and garage. IM- 
M 3 D I A T E OCCUPANCY. 
$250 PER MO. 


Colonial 


Real Estate 


837-5234 


HANOVER Park, 3 bedroom duplex 


es 2 baths, full basement, $295 


629-7676. 
BARRINGTON — 3 bedroom, 


b l o c k s to train. Refrigerator 


range, lull basement, garage, 848 
8166-381-0825. 
VICINITY — Mt. Prospect, execu 


tive type home, 3 bedrooms, base 


ment, 2 car garage, $350 month, 437 
3128. 
ELK Grove Village — 3 bedroom 


ranch, 1% baths, built-in oven and 


range, garage, $275. 439-2298. 
HOFFMAN Estates, large 3 bed 


rooms, 2 baths, carpeting, drapes 
o v e n , range, 
garage, walk ti 


schools, stores, $285, plus security 
358-1452. 
CARPENTERSVILLE, Immaculat 


3 bedroom bllevel, carpeted, base 


ment, recreation room, appliances 
Walking distance schools, shopping 
churches. $235. 428-7357. 
ELK Grove, immediate occupancy 


3 bedroom ranch, attached ga DODGE 
rage, stove, refrigerator, 
washer 


dryer, carpets and draperies. $270 
After 6 p.m. 827-3458 
MOUNT 
Prospect. 
Five 
rooms 


Walk to NW depot. 
Basement 


fenced yard, 2 car garage. Imme- 
diate occupancy. $260. 259-7695 
HANOVER Park, 3 bedrooms, 


baths, garage, Oct 1st. $250. 259- 


»f»r 
2075. 
ARLINGTON Hts. 2 bedrooms wltl 


large cared for lot. $220 month 


259-5974. 
HOFFMAN 
Estates, 3 bedroom „ „. 


ranch, 2 baths, $240.'882-«833, 529- **.»»• 


5305. 
ARLINGTON Heights, 3 bedroom 


brick ranch, central air, heate 


breezeway, full basement patio, at 
tached garage, detached 2 car ga- 
rage, $300. 529-1103. 


440—For Rent Commercial 


PALATINE PLAZA 


1800 sq. ft. available now. 
C e n t r a l Air-conditioning & 
heating. Heavy traffic area. 


967-5890 


WANT ADS MEAN 


THENEW 
PALATINE 


TRANSPORTATION 


CENTER 


Immediate occupancy. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for a food 
store, liquor store, hardware 
store, drug store, bakery or 
florist. Ample parking & rea- 
sonable rental cost. 


L. F. Draper & Assoc. Inc. 


119 E. Palatine Rd. 


358-4750 


00—Automobiles Used 


CHEVY '62 2 dr. V8 Automatic, 


P/S. good condition $225, 289-5461. 


CUSTOM OFFICES 


1st floor new bldg. 250 to 2100 
sq. ft. A/C, carpeted, drapes. 
Partitioned to suit your needs. 
Algonquin and new Wilke Rd., 
Arlington Hts. between 2 toll- 
way interchanges. 
392-4355 days 
359-2412 nights 


and 
11" 


'0 CHEVY Custom Impala 2-dr 
Hardtop. 10.000 miles original war 
anty, P/S, disc. P/B, A/C, radio 
J92-1829. 


OFFICE SPACE 


Finished air conditioned office 
space in Schaumburg. Great 
location. New building. Imme- 
diate occupancy. Space avail- 
able from 100 to 650 sq. ft. 
Call 894-0550 for further infor- 
mation. 


McARTHUR REALTORS 
1635 West Weise Rd. 
Schaumburg 


IOSELLE. Office space for rent 


Air conditioned. Carpeted. 529-123 
837-8700 


DODGE '66 Hemi, 4 speed. Absolute 


mint condition. Must see. $1500 


259-8490. 


ROOM for lady, kitchen privileges 


CL 3-1147. 


ROOMS for rent. Inquire Fox Hotel 


3 S. York, Bensenvllle. 


SLEEPING 
room. 
Mt. Prospec 
b u s i n e s s district. Private en 
ranee. Non-smoker. 253-2440. 
BARRINGTON — room for gentle- 


man, deluxe furnishings. Privat 


bath, TV, 381-1756. 
SLEEPING room, woman, prlvat 


entrance, private bath, after 
m. CL 3-4382. 


YOUNG man wanted to share apl 


Hoffman Estates. Call Sundays o 


Monday afternoons only please. 882 
3591 or 359-2962. 
WANTED Apt. in Randhurst Are, 


with another girl. Michelle, 255 


2325. 
MATURE woman to share 3 Bdrm 


Mt. Prospect. Near train. 259-0019. 


HOUSE commercial zoned. Rout 


12-14. Lease/option to buy. 359- 


2795, 369-6842. 
VANTED Garage/warehouse Stor- 


age area. Northwest Suburbs. 359- 
848 
Automobiles 


00—Automobiles Used 


67 OPEL STATION WAGON 


First $290 takes it! 


New windshield, good tires. Near- 
new brakes, starter, battery & 
more, Lite rear collision damage, 
3 cars here & 2 drivers. 


894-8382 after 6 p.m. 


964 OLDS '98' Luxury 2 dr. Hardtop 
This one family garage kept car i 


n great shape both Inside & out. Al 
Conditioned. 6 power windows plu 
Power Seats, Brakes, Steering an 
Antenna with Reverb speaker radio 
Buckets, Console, Tach., Automatic 
Almost new tires, alternator starte 
motor etc. Repainted just 2 year 
ago. Would make a great 2nd car ] 
looks worth a $,1000, but make m 
a otter. Call 815-459-5152 anytime. 
1971 OLDS DELTA 88. red with whit 


vinyl top. Full power, radio. $3,60 


call after 5 p.m. 792-3150. 
'64 PONTIAC catalina low mlleag 


New tires and muftler. Body Jai 


condition, $125. 894-6903 
1966 CADILLAC Convertible. 
Fu 


power. Excellent condition, $1100 


437-5627. 
, 


1967 PONTIAC EXEC. 2 dr. A/T 


P/S, P/B. Excellent cond. $95( 


Or trade lor truck. Phone 255-8890 
64 OLDS 88 H/T, P/B, P/S, A/C 


clean. $475. CL 3-1674 


'67 MUSTANG convertible, 390 — 


V-S, A/T, P/S, P/B, rebuilt carb 


heads. Need money tor college. 394- 
5665. 
1966 FORD station wagon, P/S, A/C 


clean, $585. 259-9395 after 4 p.m. 


1965 FORD 4-dr. H/T. Radio, heate 


P/S. $300. 392-2917 alter 6 P.M, 


1960 TR3, rebuilt engine and brakes 


Like new Michellns and top $560 


894-3685. 


Charger 68RT. Auto., P/S 


clean, $1,200. 253-2641. 


1964 CHEVY Impala, 4-dr., A/C 


P/B, P/S, $225. 259-5290. 
8 FALCON Futura, V8. A/T, vlny 
roof. Exceptionally 
clean. 
$89 


358-0094. 


must 
19 
COLLEGE bound, 
Falcon stationwagon, runs good 


new battery, $100. 253-4007 
1965 FALCON: Auto., unit A/C 


Runs good. $350. 392-8746 


CADILLAC — Sedan deVille. 197C 


Excellent condition. Private part} 


i. 674-4444. 


1965 MUSTANG convertible 28! 


automatic, $500 or best ofler. 438- 


6950 after 6 p.m. 
'67 CHEVELLB Super Sport 396 eon 


vert., clean, excellent tires, bes 


offer. CL 9-1485. 
'66 PONTIAC station wagon, 9 pas 


senger, $400. 695-7162 


64 FORD convertible, runs $75. C 


3-3251. 


1968 OLDS Wagon, Vista Cruise! 


A/C, low mileage. Private. $1,35C 


359-6735. 
FOR Sale — private party. 197 


Oldsmobile Toronado. Low mile- 


age. Loaded. For Information cal 
Mr. Kelm. Days 537-2249, evening 
537-0120. 
.970 OLDSMOBILE Custom Delux 


— completely equipped includin 


air, excellent condition, $2,800 o 
best offer. 253-6956. 


Automobiles 


552-MitofcrctiJ, Scutes, 


Mmi Bikes 


4 OLDSMOBILE 88 4dr. Hardtop, 
new tires, $400, 259-5994. 
a3 FALCON, standard shift, with 
snow tires, $100. 2594)539. 
5 CHEVY Belair A/T, P/S, P/B. 
Extras, $300. 593-7625. 
• 


0 VW. Excellent condition. A/T, 
AM/FM. Best offer. 358-7974. 
970 PONTIAC LeMans, hardtop. 
P/S. P/B, A/C. Good condition 
ind clean. $2200. 359-2466, after 6 


M. 


HONDA 


..'actory trained Honda me- 
chanic will do tune ups andi 
repairs on an models at mr 
KIDS. Reasonable rates. All 
work guaranteed. After 6 p.m. * 


259-2627. 
' • 


' IBERGLASS Gas tank for Hon* 


150, silver metal flake 525. 359-283fr 


969 DODGE Charger, factory air, 
P/S, vinyl top. 541-4018. 
36 MGB GT, chrome wire wheels, 
radio, new trans., $1,150. 894-4290. 


968 IMPERIAL Cro\vn Chrysler: 
'ower 
seats, 
windows, steering 


rakes, antenna. AM-FM radio, rear 72 
peaker. A/C. Two tone 
green 


/vinyl top. 3S2-6175 after 5 P.M 


weekends. 
MONACO, A/C, Full power, low 


mileage, $1200. Call 259-0962. 


970 MONTE CARLO, full power 
A/C, rally wheels, one owner 
2395. 259-4726. 


HONDA, 71 CB 450, red, low mue- 


age, must sell, reasonable. 248- 
495. 


966 GRAND PRIX, A/T. P/S, P/B 
radio. Like new tires. Shocks 


mtffler. 
Also snow tires. Asking 


675. 359-0934. 
970 COUGAR, white/black vlny 
top. p/disc brakes, P/S, A/T. Ex 


:ellent condition. 823-3712. 
962 
BUICK 
Skylark. 
Exceilen 


body, new tires, exhaust. All pow 
r, A/C, A/T. Little engine work 
Moderate miles. $400. 394-3743. 


966 MUSTANG 289, 4 speed 
chrome wheels, excellent condl 
ion. $650. or best offer. 359-1429. 
72 DODGE Challenger, 340 4-spd 


A/C, P/S, P/B, AM/FM stereo 


ike new. $3,400. 359-0896. 


68 FORD XL. 2-dr. Fastback, VS 


A/T, P/S, A/C, new tires, $950 
56-1S57. 
69 SCRAMBLER by 
AMC 
an 


Hurst. 390 V8, 4 speed shifter 
VS, 2 dr. H/T. Street or track 
Many extras including snow tires 
mounted. Price $1200. 296-2406. 
iHEVY, 1970 Bel Air 4 door, S cyliii 
der, automatic. P/S, radio. $1090 
,'L 3-2444. 


BOY's Schwinn Stingray Plxle, wltt 


training wheels and kick stand, 
25 or best offer. 437-4456. 


969 OLDS. 4-dr., lull power, air 
tape deck, radio, beautiful linish. 


,nside and out, like new radial tires 
muffler-battery, 
sharp clean car 


774-8484-days. 281-0641 alter 6 p.m. 
.964 FORD Fairlane. Low mileage 


Good condition inside and out 359- 


6964. 
69. Z28, Immaculate. 302-415HP, e: 
tras *1900. 882-2164 before 3 p.m. 


522—Foreign and Sports 


1970 MGB CONVERTIBLE 


Yellow, mag wheels, clean, 
low mileage. Bought & main- 
tained by Fronteras Imports, 
Morton Grove, $2,000 or best 
offer. Tor app't. call 437-1853, 
ask for R. Schulte. 
70 FIAT convertible-green, AM/F! 


radio. Excellent condition. Mus 
ell. Best offer. 824-9879. After 
p.m. 882-7245. Sundays 956-7194. 
CORVETTE '67 — 327 Convertible 


Maroon, Saddle interior, AM/FW 
adio, $2,000. 394-4880 or 541-3924. 
57 VW Bug. Good condition. New 
brakes shocks, battery. $900. 437 
748 a.m.'s. 
58 VW Fastback, good condition 
best offer. 392-5365. 


70 MUSTANG Boss 429. $2,500 0 


best offer. 438-6867 


968 COUGAR. Air, P/S, P/B, A/T, 
used as second car. Clean. J1795 
153-7685. 
65 VW. Rebuilt engine. Radio. Run: 


good. $500. 358-0218. 


AV Squareback '68 — new paint 


new tires, excellent running. $1200 


Call 359-1139 evenings. 
63 SUNBEAM. Going to school 


Needs work, $100. 255-7173. 
963 VW, low mileage, good condl 
tion, $475. after 5 p.m. 358-5000. 


VOLKSWAGEN 1969, seldom driven 


extremely low mileage, automatic 


rear defogger, radio, black exterior 
red interior. $14!)5. 358-3560 
67 SIMCA good engine, low mile- 


age, asking $275. 299-7218. 
ctgCr aalvjjig ^fitut 
<M»>J-»''.IU. 


1967 VW Van, very good mechanic! 


condition. Ideal camper $850. 253 


3194. 
1966 VOLKS Beetle. Good mechan 


cal condition. $400. Best offer. 394- 


2540, evening* 
UNBLEMISHED 
Volkswagen 
— 


Brillian blue, tip-top condition, el 


gant interior. $950. CL 3-7891. 
1963 VOLKSWAGEN, $100 or best o 


fer, 255-4114 after 6 p.m! 


7Q FIAT, 850 racer. Orange, viny 
top. AM tape. Classic. $1450 82 


5253. 
66 VW Camper, good conditioi 


AM/FM. $1200. 253-1425. 


'64 VOLKSWAGEN, $200 or best 0 


fer. Running condition. Call 39 


1830. 
VW 1966 Bus, rebuilt engine, tran 


needs work. Best offer. 439-8562. 


1971 VW Super Beetle convertibl 


Perfect condition. Still under wa 


ranty. 537-3147. 
1967 VOLKSWAGEN Fastback. m 


roon, radio, $600 or best offer. 35 


0097. 


542-Parts 


MOVING — Set of 5 Goodrich W/ 


855-x-lS tubeless tires, 4 are 25e 


worn, 1 new $110. Set of 5 Flreston 
W/S H78 x 15 tubefess tires. 4 ar 
20% worn, 1 new $125. 358-3586 aft 
7 p.m. please. 
DISMANTLING '63 VW, $175 take 


all. 253-6338 after 6 p.m. 


544-Repairs 


TRAINED MECHANIC 


Will do tune-ups, oil changes and 
other mechanical work. Also does 
rubbing out and slmonlzlng & b!u 
coralllng In my garage. Will also 
do detailing and touchup work. Al 
work guaranteed. Phone after 5 
p.m. 894-9432 
•47 FORD Super Deluxe 4-doo 


R e b u i l t engine, new clutc 


shocks, tires, chrome, exhaust bo< 
good condition, Just painted hlacl 
$975 or trade. CL 3-6192 after 6 p.m. 


550-Tires 


5 W/W TIRES, 4 ply nylon, 7.75x1 


(never used) $90. 297-3198. 


TWO 855x15 Goodrich w/w mounte 


on Ford wheels. $50. 894-5136. 


19S4 RAMBLER, low mileage, best 


offer. 392-0837. 


WANT ADS 
PAY FOR 


THEMSELVES 


972 HONDA CB450. Low 
spotless. $1.000 Call 39S-7878 
.,, 


"970 KAWASAKI Mach 111 


miles. Extras, best 


41-8086. 
970 KAWASAKI 350 Big Horn, *5t*> 
or best offer. 359-6416 after 5 p.m. 
t HONDA. 750. Brand new. MUSI 
sell. Owner sent overseas. 
2* 


,258. 
969 250CC SUZUKI. Z-6. Good con«*. 
don. Best oiler. 255-3061. 
tONDA 750, low miles, S40cc kg,, 
custom paint Much more. $1296 or 
ffer. 259-4177, 362-0067. 


68 SUZUKI X-6, excellent condiUolt 


must sell $400 or best offer. 15f- 
945 alter 6 p.m. 
972 HONDA CB-100, low mileagj. 
excellent. $400. 358-6689 after 3i99 


(ONI Bike, Brand new. 4 Hsp. Te- 


cumseh engine. $125. 537-3267 
"• 


iUZUKI, '71. TS125. Enfluro. Ex* 
cellent condition. Low miles, " 
37-0102 
972 HONDA 450CB. $1.100. Helnoel 
insurance, 
accessories. After 


p.m. 259-2970. Jeff. 
72 HONDA 350. Brand new, JSOO. 


358-6295. 


72 SUZUKI Mini bike 5' hp. like' 


new. J225. 827-8555 


70 YAMAHA, 250cc, very low mile- 


age, like new engine, J6QO — best 
Her. 437-3059. 
..? 


71 HONDA CL350, mint condition-, 


$650. 255-0226 after 5 p.m. 
972 HONDA, 450 Scrambler, under 
warranty, $995 or otter. 882-0647. ^ 


554—Bicycles 


mile- 
71 HONDA 70, Trail bike, low_••—- 


age, excellent condition, $225 or' 


best offer. 439-7267. 
•"_ 


TANDEM bicycle built lor two 


or best ofler. 398-2283. 


600—Miscellaneous 


A d d r e s s i n g ? 


S e r v i c e 
c= 
r"": NORTHWEST SUBURl T 


MOST MODERN, 
^ 


EFFICIENT, 
UP-TO-DATE 
1 


We Can Give You ' 


Coverage 


Of; 
• Arlington Heights 
• Rolling Meadows 
• Mount Prospect 
^ 


• Prospect Heights 
.^» 


• Hoffman Estates 
^ 


• Des Plaines 
• Schaumburg 
• Harrington 
• 


• Bensenvllle 
* 


• Wood Date 
• Elk Grove 
• Wheeling 
• Addison 
J 


• Roselle 
..-( 
• Itasca 
; 
• Palatine 
•;.' 
... and aU rural areas ^ ^ 


We are equipped for rapid «d-'k 
dressing and mailing service^ 
for the above and many oth«^ 
areas. Check with as 
te'i 


FREE information on you* 
area. No obligation. 
£ 


Paddock PublicationC 


Inc. 
~ 


217 W. Campbell 


Arlington Heights 


394-2300 


BLUE SPRUCE 
& EVERGREENS 
50% OFF 


Thousands to choose from. Fresh- 
ly dug. Open every day 'HI dark. 


FAITH NURSERY 


% mile west of Gary Ave. on 


North Ave. and Wheaton 


CLEAN FILL 
- 


Available north Palatine area.j 
Call 358-4053 7a.m. to 9a.m. ^ 


CANT SEE OUT 
s 


YOUR WINDOWS? 


Have your windows cleaned 
professionally. For-Free Esti- 
mate Call 
259-3858 
894-1335$ 


ANTIQUES AND 
FURNITURE STRIPPED _ 


(Also a master refinisher on 
premises) 


THE RED GAVEL 


575 Lee St., Des Plaines 


CaU 824-5020 


YARDMAN SNOW BLOWER, $170; 


Baby car bed $2: Baby tender, 


chair $2: Bassinet $10; Facial beau-' 
ty m'st $2- Baby bottles * sterilizer 
$8; 15 Maternity dresses «iie 18-e-) 
HO; Royal typewriter $15; BreoMurei 
outboard motor 6 hp. 565: Steel' 
frame portable bed (without mat- 
tress) $2; Console Motorola 21" b/w 
TV $35. Phone 255-8890. 
SOFT water $5 a month. Angel Soft 


Water Conditioning Company. CsM 


358-6000 today. 
BRONZE dishwasher and shower 


doors with swans, end tables. 355- 


6275 
CARPET sales. Installation, clean- 


ing and service. Call 766-6515 or 


282-2580 
MATTRESS and springs, powder 


room sink, faucet drain, porta^ 
crib, stroller, fireplace grates, pl»* 
horse, boy's 3 speed bike. $1-$1K 
35M974. 
^£2 


• 


D— WANT ADS 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 


800-Misetllaneous 


SEARS wringer washer, J20. ham 


mwV. $10; nve piece breakfas 


•ft 
I3S: recllner. $20: Eureka up- 


right. |30: 
Sweepmaster 
eleetrk 


i^°m- M: 2 P|ale electric burner 
J20: bny> full size bike. J35: gar 
bate ran hauler. S3: boy's hooded 
Jacket. !!. shag rug rake. S3: hont!- 
Int- what-not shelf. $3: tent 15 with 
1st 130 purchase. 253-3864 till 6 P.M. 
SUNFLOWER Sailboat S65. Smal 


pool filter - cartrldeei S10 Othoi 


mhrollanoous items 25c to J2. frl.S- 
0531. 
GE 
retriE 
separate freezer. e.xc. 


ctmtl jr,.-,, dres^int! tabli' S10. doll 


bunk beds H. aftrr 4 p.m. 837-5917 
5 HSP. Ariens inowblower. Tike new. 


S250. JL' s-4096. 


54" BAR with 4 stools and acces- 


sories. HO. 768-3779 


CHERRYWOOn rhina 'cabinet. SIOoT 
' Hanovt-r combination washer and 
Spin dryer. J05 S27-1B79 
1 GE dhhwa-shfr $50. :in • electric 
• stnvi- $Sn. 2 .intiqm- school clerks 
?10 rach. 1 lianrlrmidi1 woodpn tlnll 
Jinuse 12.1. 1 Kirl's spulrr bike JIG 
637-H977. 
7'POOL table fnr sale uith nrvrs- 


srirl.-s, lit) SiM-gai; i 


iPOOL tnblc. slatir~l.ni. 20 antm- 


Winema-iler, $73: flshine motnr. 


135. Aiitu Liiacr pislnl. $40: barn 
*lmhgr: S.nnn anllnn Kink. :if)2-l2!!.1 
•CHEATtVE urjfiii'n. m;ik^ynur"7nvn 
• 
flfK & d»r"rntlout S«VM tnum^ & 


Jrlve Kifts "f liivr. S-s-j-lTni. 


622—Travel and Camping 


Trailers 


1972 25' on tandem, fully self-con 


talned. A/C, twin beds, tub. show 


er. Must sell. 882-2018 evenings. 
POP-UP 
camper, 
sleeps 4, goot 


condition. J350, 359-6147. 


19BS TRAVEL trailer, 
like 
new 


must sacrifice. $3350. 468-1445. 


APACHE Camper, sleeps 6. Good 


condition. $700. 359-2466. after 
m. 


1971 
STARCRAFT 
Starmaster 
8 


aluminum bniit. screen tent, out- 
Kirrt motor. 
Excellent condition. 


rm. 3.'iO-2i5«1. 


[972 PROWLEP. travel trailer. 17', 


sr.lf-rrmtnim.il. with 
hitch. J2.500. 


;29-4012jiftcr 6 p.m. 
IDT!SCAMPER, sleep.'. 8. icebox. 


stuM'. vcr\ 
low 
miU'iine. 
JKiOO, 


J4I-I620. 


623—Recreational Vehicles 


32' TRAILER-Sleeps 7,8. 


Shower, bath, furnace, 
full 


size stove and refrigerator. 
New drapes, carpet, sofa-bed 
and mattresses. All oak panel- 
led and loads of storage. 
$2,900 or best offer. 358-4195. 
700—Furniture, Furnishings 


60S—Garage/Rummage Sale 


ANTIQUE BASEMENT SALE 
In round '>ak pedestal tables. 31 
sets of o[ik rhairs. commode1!, hat 


• racks, roll tup rtnik'!. fern stands-. 
' rockers, ire bri.vpi. drop lid desks. 


small wnorlra barrels, trunks, jnr- 
diniernt. ami rnhc turn 


1255 Doe Road 
Palatine, 111. 


* 
(Off 14 near junction 68) 


358-4543 


128—Machinery and Equipment 


632—Gardening Equipment 


610—Dogs, Pets, Equipment 


UDING mower. Sears. 5hp, Works 


good. 
Sells 
new. $195. asking 


SS.Voffcr. After 6 p.m. 529-4080. 


PffCtmR 
634—Office Equipment 


D«) I («' iittiunit 
nan 4 wffliti 


l Ink, tqu«r- 
"». •)"lhl<- 


ti. C«n 


Hui, CtiWi 


MKWS 


I6IJW K 
l Hit. 


If WHI tvniid see the hopeful faces 
-dr^cettiteiy unntirig to find their 
pU'ces In your home and heart, 
without "i!" do you think you 
cmiltl depart" Over 200 dogs, cats 
ton* 
Knr adoption. App. homes. 


Nnm fee-. VMt 1-5. 
ORPHANS OF THE STORM 


:'jnn Riverwonds Rtl. 


Deerfield. 111. 


654—Personal 


Otjl't; Krmlish Sheep doK. AKC. fe- 


rn iln. in month'; old. licst 
offer 


r ill 2.-..VB3VI. Ask fnr Bill. 


\CS/ABORTION 
Counseling Ser- 


vice. Free counseling on safe, le- 


^al. low cost nbortions. FREE preg- 
nancy tests. 725-OliOO. 


BOSTON' Terrier, mule. 3 months. 


\KC, nil sliots. Jinn. D.Vi-3717. 


SIBERIAN Husk> female purebred, 


AKC. 
in weeks. $330. 2."f>-9in4 utter 


n p m 


658—Entertainment 


COI.I.IK AKC. -I numtli femule tri- 


o>|nr. Hrrl/vllle line. JloO, or con- 


Inirl S37-2139. 


FOLK Singers, hove guitars 
will 


travel. Also rock, folk, blues group 


available. All occasions. Call Kevin, 
i7B-3526. 


TWO 
\vhire kittens, 
female, 
litter 


tryinerl. 
weimecl. 
free 
tu 
K' 


lii'titi- Nenrl> 3 nmntlis. 338-3124, 
660—Business Opportunity 


FLUFFY nentle kittens. Free, r>!) 


BKAt'TIFt'I, friendly 
half 
BctiKlc 


ptippu't,. £ nmtitht old $S. 'MT-'l.'j 


r.MRN Ti-rrier. AKC, frmak1. Eim- 


li-sti. Srnttlvli anri'f.try. Owni-r ill. 


$!3.-t SS9-055I. 
^__ 


BRITTANY "Spaniel 
Pup. 
Rui 


ChampI'm Blood Lines, S9B-2."S!I 


IRISH Setter puppies. AKC. 7 wks., 


shnts. wnrmetl. Excellent pets & 


ttiipters. 
(Parents 
on 
premises). 


Sis:, or best offer. 697-4511: G97-!ill!S. 
AQUARIUM — HO itnllnn. All acces. 


snries plus disfus 
Miscellaneous 


$1 to SKn B76-3S3K after 6 p.m. and 
weekends. 
CHOCOLATE 
temali- miniature, 


mnnth old Pnodle. $3.1. After 


p m. SSMi078 
4 ADORABLE Kittens, part Persian. 


balls of fluff, B weeks, litter box 


trained Free. Evenings 253-4286. 
5 FRKK kittens to good home, litter 


trained. 394-0 tss 


MALE 
VVeimaraner Shepherd. 
10- 


mii^ 
trained, lovei children, good 


watrhdnt: Freo to Knod home. 


FREE 
f" 
anorl 
home. 
Beautiful 


much Im-ed tat. He's S months. 


pure whit", stint*. S41-H899. 
M I N I A T I' R E 
SHintm/crs 


s;ilt/pepp''r 
H males-:! females. I 


«o-ks. Champion ^ired. AKC 
52!)- 


7W7. 
STANDARD Poodles, apricot. AKC 


home raised. $tSn to ?17.">. 94S-0531. 


FREE kittens to eood home. 6 and 


weeks old 2.19-0,",2t. 


SAINT Bernard pups. AKC, show 


quality, shots, wormed. $125-up. 


Term' available 773-9300, cxt. !H> - 
K97-3S23 
AKC" Dos 
Conformation 
Tralnlna 


class. Fox River Valley Kennel 


Club 
Barrlnston. Wednesday eve- 


ning. 9/13. 3S1-2793. 381-4864. 
POODLES. AKC. silver toy, black 


miniature. Paper trained. Shots 


33S-7384. 
FREE— 20 adorable kittens black. 


\ e 1 1 o « . m u l t l-colors. Litter 


trained Palatine area. 358-9257. 


620—Boats 


BOAT SALE 


l.V Trl-Hitll. 55 HP, trlr. canopy — 


ready to go. Only 
!2,495 


IS' Outboard Charger 186. 120 HP, 
trlr. tiill canvas. 


$4.544 List 
Now $3.695 


17' Courier. 130 HP. Irlr. loaded 
with extras, hill canvas. 
$5.330 Hat 
now H.095 


35' Bass Runner with 20 


auto electric engine, trlr. 
Only 
J1.650 


All prices Incl. frt. it complete 
rigging. Also YEAR END SALE 
on all Chrysler Outboards. Financ- 
ing Avail. 
Service on most Makes & Models 
VIKiNG CHRYSLER MARINE 


11-9 p.m. weekdays 
9-5 p.m. Sat 4t Sun. 


319 E. Main529-4511 


Rosellc, 111 


ALCORT~Sunfish Sailboats, Specia 


Fall Prices. Sail Loft. 16 N P s- 


lakee Lake Road, fox Lake. u>7-874 
STORAGE for boats and 
Near Marongo, III. Call 392.4626 


after 6 p.m. 
af»e* q K'*'.' 
i , 
i-—- 
i 
i 


IS' LARSON. 85 H.P. Jonnson. trail 


er/brakc». Full cnnvti* cover, Im 


maculate 


Try A Want Ad 


18TC CHAMPION 20' Mobile home, 


si-lf cuntalni'd, slurps (i, P/S, P/B. 


A/T VITJ. low mllctiKe. J2000 down, 
M.SM.'I hakinci* or can assvime pay- 
ments 3.1M317 a f U r 6 p.m. 
1%!) FORD pickup with H1;' cab 


vcr camper, self contained, low 


mill's, 2.'i5-707B. 
971 CI'V i; toll A/r. P/S, P/B. 


\vi'h 
S'-j' 
cabitver camper. 394- 
' 


~>EF,P well let pump. Barnes ?i 


IIP. 
Never used. SfKi. 358-27:17. 


STUDIO couch $30. 36" round table 


S5. 3x5 and 6x8 braided rugs $5- 
30. Good condition. 894-2140 after 6 
p.m. 


<ITCHEN table with 6 chairs, very 


good condition, $35. 894-9144. 


USED: Files - Desks 
• Chairs • Bookcases 
• Shelving • Tables 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT SALES 


5 South Pine, Mt. Prospect 


259-9099 


Mon. thru Fri. 8-4; Sat. 10-2 


SOFAS from 
mtli'l 
homes, 
your 


choice, $105. Terms. YO 5-4300. 


MtTH Corona desk model manual 
tHiewriler. Completly overhauled. 


,ike new. $05. 253-3582. 


LOVESEAT, 
excellent 
condition, 


blue and lavender, 
comfortable, 


170. Afler 4 P.M. 259-8642. 


•DRINKING Problem?" Alcoholics 


Anonymous. 359-3311. Write Box 


'-44. care Paddock Publications, Ar. 
Ineton Heights, 


JKDROOM Sot — Includes twin sl'/e 


bed. 
mattress available — 3 draw- 


T dresser, night stand to match, 
iontemporary style, excellent condi- 
lon, $75, 882-1692. 
IRL'S white, 
trench, 
provincial 


bedroom set, dresser, 
mirror, 


chest, pink boudoir chair, $75 com- 


lete. 894-1336 after 4:30 p.m. 
IARLY 
American 
four 
cushion 


length 
upholstered -sofa: 
blue, 


green, 
white 
floral 
print, $100; 


.•rought iron/glass top dinette set, 
our chairs, $70. 956-1999. 


GREATEST BREAKTHROUGH 


the AUTOMOBILE ITSELF" 


No more flats or balancing prob- 
lems 
to uorry 
or shake your 


brain. We have a breakthrough 
product 
ynu 
simply 
insert 
Into 


tube or tubeless tires which punc- 
ture-proofs & balances for life of 
tire. Our product has been tested 
on the moon and earth. Would you 
like a grmmdfloor opportunity ex- 
clusive 
distributorship 
tor 
your 


area7 We will Invest three dollars 
lo yuur one if you qualify In your 
area. All trucks, tires, auto parts, 
service stations, auto dealers, ga- 
rages & farm Implements are big 
users. To (nullify, you need $5000 
to 510,000 investment depending on 
sixe of territory, This is a guaran- 
teed sale secured by Inventory, & 
Is not a franchise fee. Fur com- 
plete details plume (904) H9G-5S.16. 
Mr. K. William Jones, or write: 


Sun Chemical and Refining 


7.VI Gulf Life Tower 


Jacksonville. Florida 32207 


This 
may 
never 
repeat 
itself 


again. Territory is going fast! 
1902 MACK tandem axle dump. Wil 


contract out. 894-6534. 


Wig & Beauty Salon 


2 years old. For information 
write P.O. Box 68. Itasca, 111. 
60143. Make me' an offer I 


can't refuse! 


670-Lost 


LOST safety bi-focal glasses,. Kray 


and while. Dr. Feldt on case, Her- 


mitage Trace Apartments, Hoffman 
Estates. SS2-7S97 
BLACK kitten — white paws, white 


stomach, white undcrcollar, Wll 


son Street In Palatine. 359-1987. 
BEAUTIFUL Shetland sheep dog or 


small collie named "Shcba" — 


•sable & white, Des Plaines Tollwav 
Oasis at npprox. 12:15 a.m., Aug. 30 
- S23 reward. Call 313-895-1061 
"ollect. 
DOG lost. Trl-color. Beagle - Fox 


Terrier, male, 30" long. 20" high 


Named 
"Solo." 
vicinity 
TWA • 


O'Hare Airport. $100 reward. 
784 


6580. 


672-Found 


WEIMARANER puppy found Wheel 


Ing K Mart. 537-0321 


FOUND — Schnaustcr. no tags, m 


collar. Palatine. Found Aug. 29 


35S-128S. Call after 4 p.m 
YOUNG male white cat 
possibly 


gray tall, vie. Mannhelm/Touhy 


Des Plaines, 827-7265, 
FOUND small dog, Springer Spa 


nlel. Vicinity ot Randhurst. 259 


2766. Owner Identify. 


676—Cameras 


MINOLTA 
Hl-mutlc E. 
Under 


year. Like new. Fl. 7 with case 


Electronic flash. Best offer over $50 
359-1274. 


684-Clothing, Furs, Etc. 


(Used) 


WEDDING dress size 12-14 |100 oi 


best offer. 398-2283. 


700-Furniture, Furnishings 


ONE sofa, |30, reclining chair, $25 


392-7226. 


Monday, September 4, 1972 
Want Ad 
Deadlines 


Sunday Issue • 11 a.m. Fri. 
Monday Issue • 4 p.m. Fri. 


Tuesday Issue • 11 a.m. Men. 
Wed. Issue • 11 a.m. Tues. 
Thursday issue • 4 p.m. Tues. 


Friday Issue • 4 p.m. 
Wed. 


PHONE: 


Main Office: 
394-2400 
Des Plaines 
29S-2434 


Duncan Phyfe dining room set 
with 4 chairs, burnt orange 
velvet couch, tables, lamps, 
TV, drapes, bedspread, queen 
size mattress & box springs, 
ladies clothes size 9 and 11. 
Miscellaneous items. 
Call after 3 p.m. 
394-8498 


lOLOR TV 25" Packard Bell console 
motile. S17I5. or best offer. 439-2015 


liter 12:30 p.m. 
,'OMPLETE living room — sofa, 


two chairs, tables antl lamps. J275. 


:erms. YO 5-4300. 


815—Employment Agencies 


Female 


MEDITERRANEAN corner 
group, 


G ft. sofas (4 cushion), corner 


able, avocado. $75, 2o3-6279 after 6 
m. 


USED furniture. Best offer. 253-7899 


VHITE twin bed, $10, Hollywood 


bed with frame box spring & mnt- 


rees $20 or 537-0625. 
oO YARDS shot! carpeting, original- 


ly 511.95 yard. Choice colors $5.95 


•artl. YO. 5-4300, 
MUST sell furniture of 11 model 


tomes. Will separate. 965-4300. 


\ITCHEN table. 2 leaves, 2 chairs. 


Black chandelier. Good condition. 


George Darra. 394-4329. 
V I U L T I - C O L O R E D 
c o u c h , 


gold/green. One year old. $100. 


37-4751. 
O'xM'G" AVOCADO rug, new deep 
nylon pile, all bound edges, $80. 
82-023B after 5 p.m. 
i RED Silk Chairs, 2 cone back 


chairs. Sceley twin bed — cov 
red. bolsters, linen drapes, 2 black 
ncquer chairs. 394-2683. 
MAPt^R 
Kitchen set, drop 
leaf 


table. 2 extra leaves, 6 chairs, $45, 


>fter, 255-28-18. 
KING size mattress 
and 
2 box 


springs, like new, priced for quick 


sale, 439-5237. 
TWIN mattress and box spring usec 


one night, 885. 541-6019. 


TWIN bed, box spring, mattress, 


frame and headboard. $35 or offer. 


Double bed, box spring, mattress. 
frame, $45 or offer. 359-8157. 


710—Juvenile Furniture 


BEAUTIFUL G year crib, mattress 


ami chlftorobe, S35. CL 9-2635. 


720—Home Appliances 


SEARS 8500 BTU air conditioner, 


like new. $115, 439-7794. 


PINK refrigerator-freezer, $35, 537- 


1586 


SPEED Queen Apartment size por- 


table 
washer, 
coppertone. 
ex- 


cellent condition, $100. 397-7520. 
UNIVERSAL gas stove $35. 255-2281. 


CASEMENT 
Window 
Exhaust 


Fans, 2 for $35. 676-3526 after 6 


p.m. All day weekends. 
WHIRLPOOL 
Convertible 
washer, 


avocado. 
2 speed. 4 cycle, $U5. 


Norge deluxe gas dryer, 
avocado 


S85. 
Whirlpool 11 cu. ft. refrigerator, 


$65. 
894-0442. 


PORTABLE GE dishwasher .Good 


'ondltion, except for small leak in 


return pump. $40. 259-4041. 
L A D Y Kcnmore portable 
dish- 


washer, 
10 months 
old. Wood 


chopping 
block. 
Avocado 
green 


$140. 882-7535 after 6 p.m. 


730-Radio, T.V., HiFi 


NEW 1973 BIG NAME 


TV'S — STEREOS 


Anything electronic at wholesale 
prices. 60 watt stereo receivers 
$39.95; 2 way air 
susp. 
spkrs. 


J19.95 pr.: 1973 — 18" color TVs 
$269.00: 25" solid state color TV 
consoles, $479.00. 


537-1926 


2 CITIZENS band radios. Complete 


1 base, 1 mobile. 537-5541. 


GRUNDIG cassette, with radio, ex- 


ecllent condition, $50. Agfa 35 mm 


camera/case, $20. 299-4639. 
G R U N D I G-Majestic stereo $100, 


Wcsllnghouse B/W TV, $75, 398- 


0390. 


74&-Pianos, Organs 


UPRIGHT piano. $50, good condi- 


tion. 537-2089. 


HAMMOND Spinet Ebony M3. White 


upholstered seat. Excellent condi- 


tion. J650. CL 9-2635. 
OLD Ellington piano, best offer. CL 


3-2291. 


741—Musical Instruments 


4 PIECE drum set. Red Sparkle. 


Excellent condition. 
>160. 
offer, 


894-6564. 


760-Antimies 


B PIECE bleached mahogany bed 


room suite, good condition, ISO or 


best offer. 381-7967. 


ANTIQUE SALE 


Glass, China, statues, clocks, fur- 
n i t u r e . copper, brass, desks, 
primitives. 


DEALERS WELCOME 
5 S. Pine, Mt Prospect 


369-9099 


Mon. thru Fri. 8-4 Sat 10-2 


OFFERING THE MOST COMPLETE SELECTION OF 


i t Opportunities 


YOUR GUIDE TO SECURITY . . . THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Herald Newspaper does 
not knowingly accept HELP 
WANTED ads that indicate a 
preference based on age from 
employers covered by the 


AGE DISCRIMINATION 
IN EMPLOYMENT ACT. 


HELP WANTED headings di- 
rected specifically toward ei- 
ther men or women are used 
merely for the convenience of 
our readers, to let them know 
which jobs have historically 
been more attractive to per- 
sons of one sex than the other. 
The placement of an ad under 
a heading is not in itself an 
expression of a preference, 
limitation, specification or dis- 
crimination based on sex. For 
further 
information contact 


the Wage and Hour Division 
Office of U.S. Department of 
Labor at 4032 N. Milvaukee 
Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. Tele- 


phone (312) 736-2909. 


SECRETARY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASST. - LITE STENO 


$700 MONTH 


You'll be the secretary and 
assistant to the director of 
this non-profit educational as- 
sociation. An interesting posi- 
tion where you'll be involved 
with the professional in person 
and on the phone. Very lite 
s t e n o 
(will 
also accept 


speed writing) for occasional 
memo and some office experi- 
ence is desired. Free 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
394-0880 


RECEPTION-TYPING 


IN COURT AND OFFICE 


FOR BIG DIVORCE 


LAWER-$560 


F a m e d 
Divorce Lawyer. 


You'll be his receptionist. Wel- 
come clients into ofc. Answer 
phones. Take messages for 
g r e a t boss! Type briefSi 
Boss'11 train you to go to 
courthouse-look 
things 
up! 


Heavy public contact! Typing, 
nice manner qualifies you. 
Free IVY. 7215 W. Touhy, SP. 
4-8585. 1496 Miner, Des PI. 
297-3535. 


RECEPTION IN 


DOCTOR'S OFFICE 


$125 
WEEK 


You'll greet patients, answer 
the phones, schedule appoint- 
ments, do some typing and fil- 
ing for this very nice and pop- 
ular neighborhood doctor. No 
Sats. or evenings on this posi- 
tion and he will completely 
train you if you are inter- 
ested. Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
394-0880 


BABY DOCTOR 


WANTS SOMEONE 
GOOD WITH KIDS! 


You'll be trained as baby doc- 
tor's office greeter. Learn to 
welcome kids, folks. You'll set 
appts., 
type bills, answer 


phones. It's public contact & 
typing — Sound good? See 
IVY. 
7215 W. Touhy, 
SP 


4-8585. 1496 Miner, Des PI. 
297-3535. 


VARIETY 
$693 MONTH 


Yout ,:up of tea? Local company 
needs >ou to supervise their small 
office. Familiarity with billing, in- 
ventory 
and 
customer 
contact. 


Fee puld by employer. 


Call Dorothy 
394-1000 


HALLMARK PERSONNEL INC. 
800 E. NW Hwy., Mt. Prospect 


KEYPUNCH 


$585 MONTH 


Great hours. 8:30 to 4:15 and 
during the summer you'll go 
home at 1:00 in the afternoon 
1 day a week. Excellent 
benefits and modern, new of- 
fices. Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
394-0880 


SECRETARIES 


$550-5650 PER MONTH 


Positions require typing & short- 
hand skills, A pleasant personality 
& a responsible attitude. Fee paifl. 
Call Bev Clark 


397-7000 


CARLTON ASSOCIATES. INC. 
WALDEN OFFICE SQUARE 


SCHAUMBURG, ILL 60172 


HIRING EVERYDAY 
Mail Clerk, Gen'l Ofc., Lab Tech., 
Customer Serv., Mgr. 
Trainee, 


Sales in or out, Warehousemen, 
Husky Labor, Supervision, Assem- 
blers. Good Pay! 
SHEETS Arlington 
392-6100 


SHEETS Des Plaines 297-4142 


TRAINEE 


Training opportunity with young, 
progressive suburban bank. Re- 
quires a smiling personality & 
ability to meet people. Fees paid. 
Call Chris Green 


397-7000 


CARLTON ASSOCIATES, INC. 
WALDEN OFFICE SQUARE 


SCHAUMBURG.ILL., 60172 


SHARP WOMEN 
1 girl office 
|600 


Recept. Typist 
540-650 


Girl Friday 
671 


All types of Trainees 
433-500 


SHEETS Arlington 
.392-6100 


SHEETS Des Plaines 297-4142 


815—Employment Agencies 


Female 


RECEPTION 
$130 
WEEK 


You'll love this beautiful sub- 
urban branch office of large 
national firm. If you are an 
attractive, 
personable 
gal 


with a good phone personality 
( y o u ' l l answer push-button 
phones) and enjoy day to day 
public contact, you'll like this. 
Some typing required for your 
own use; more important is a 
bright person who can handle 
people. Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
394-0880 


VARIETY IN 


ONE GIRL OFFICE 


$550 MONTH 


This is a regional sales office 
of large company and you'll 
enjoy the pleasant, small of- 
fice 
atmosphere with large 


company benefits (medical, 
profit sharing, etc.). Typing 
and some office background 
needed, however no steno or 
bookkeeping is req'd. You'll 
also have much public and 
phone contact. Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
394-0880 


EXEC. SECRETARY 
NO SHORTHAND 
$600 MONTH 


You'll be the secretary to a 
very nice, but dynamic execu- 
tive located in beautiful new 
local office building. You'll 
have your own office and 
screen his visitors and phone 
calls in addition to other 
d u t i e s . Excellent benefits. 
Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
394-0880 


820 Help Wanted Femaie 


GENERAL OFFICE 


Woodfield's leading women's 
fashion store has immediate 
full time opening for sharp 
woman cashiering and light 
typing. Excellent salary, paid 
vacation, holidays. Pleasant 
w o r k i n g conditions, liberal 
employee discounts. 


APPLY IN PERSON 


PADDOR'S 


Woodfield Shopping Center 


Upper Level Near 


Grand Court 


KEYPUNCH 
OPERATOR 


Experienced keypunch oper- 
ator familiar with keypunch 
systems and operations. Abili- 
ty to instruct others. 3 to 5 
y e a r s experience. 
Salary 


range open. If interest?^ oon- 


Carl Jacl- 


259-6500 


ES1S 


Division of Nuelear Data, Inc. 


1600 S. Hicks Rd. 


Rolling Meadows, 111. 


Equal opportunity employer 


CLERK TYPIST 


N a t i o n a l manufacturer of 
bathroom medicine cabinets & 
allied products needs someone 
to perform 
varied duties 


which include 


• Type & file 


snipping orders 
• Prepare accounts 


payable 
• Help answer 


telephones 


Call Mr. Sorenson for appt. 


437-6410 


- 
MIAMI-CAREY CO. 


1125 McCabe 


Elk Grove Village 


TYPIST 


Experienced typist for small 
engineering dept. with varied 
duties. Pleasant environment, 
friendly associates and all the 
usual benefits. 


CULLLMAN WHEEL CO. 


NORTHBROOK, ILL. 


MR. NETZBAND 272-9100 


BINDERY 
Full time 


No experience necessary. Day 
or night shift. Company bene- 
fits. 


IMPERIAL PRINTING 


COMPANY 


2170 S. Mannheim Rd. 


Des Plaines 


296-6694 


BOOKKEEPER 


Mature, experienced. Full re- 
sponsibility of one girl office. 


437-3303 


82& -Help Wanted Female 


SECRETARY 


Experienced secretary with 
excellent shorthand & typing 
skills to work for Controller. 
Duties will include some sta- 
t i s t i c a l typing. Excellent 
starting 
salary 
& 
fringe 


benefits. Must 
have own 


transportation. 
Please call 


for appointment. 


827-5121 Ext. 27 


A.J.GERRARD&CO. 


400 E. Touhy Ave. 


Des Plaines 


RECEPTIONIST 


Position open for female with 
pleasant 
phone voice and 


must have good typing skills. 
Excellent company benefits. 
Salary open. 


WESTERN KRAFT CORP. 


1800 Nicholas Blvd. 


Elk Grove 


439-1111 


Equal opportunity employer 


GENERAL OFFICE 


8 a.m. - 4:15 p.m. Aggressive 
company located in Centex In- 
dustrial Park .needs girl to as- 
sist in general office work. 
Light typing & adding ma- 
chine ability required. Pleas- 
ant working conditions in a 
medium size office. Please 
call & arrange appt. through 
receptionist. 


439-2150 


HOWELL TRACTOR 


& EQUIPMENT 


1901 E. Pratt 
Elk Grove Vil. 


TRAFFIC CLERK TYPIST 


The Traffic Mgr. needs a 
clerk typist to handle bills of 
lading & freight bill search & 
follow up on freight claims. 


New modern A/C office in 
warehouse. Apply Tuesday 10 
a.m.-2 p.m. 


REED CANDY CO. 


1050 Arthur St. 


Elk Grove Village 


327-2200 
Ext.44 


PLASTICS 


MOLDING MACHINE 


OPERATORS 


All Shifts 


No experience required 


HAYDOCK PLASTIC CO. 
2424 Greenleaf Avenue 


Elk Grove Village 


439-7810 


ARE YOU GOOD? 


If you've got something on the 
ball", we need these: Order Pro- 
cessor, Customer Serv., P.T. Girl 
Fri. 9-3. 1 Girl Oft., Recptn. Typ- 
ist, Auto. Otf. Mgr., 2 Girl OH, 
Teletype, 
CRT Typist, 
Keypun- 


chers, Acctg.. 
Bkpg., Wholesale 


Clerk, low and high power Secys. 
Sheets Empl. $433-$900. Free. 
ARLINGTON HTS. 
392-6100 


DES PLAINES 
297-4142 


PERSONAL SECRETARY 


Part time. 20 Hours per week. 
Monday thru Friday. Take 
charge of office & report to 
Sales Manager 'only. Office lo- 
cation near O'Hare. 


PHONE FOR APPOINTMENT 


298-2840 
or 
259-7132 


SALES 


RETAIL FABRICS 


Need reliable women for both 
full and part time. Will sell 
fashion fabrics in our Rand- 
hurst store. Experience help- 
ful, 
sewing knowledge neces- 


sary. Please call 255-0480. 


Clerk-Acctg. Dept. 


Expanding office in Schaum- 
burg needs person whose spe- 
cial aptitude is working with 
figures. A variety of assign- 
ments makes this job inter- 
esting. Call for appointment. 


USLIFE CREDIT CORP. 


529-4100 


SCHOOL SECRETARY 


Year round position. Typing 
and shorthand skills required. 
Benefits include guaranteed 
salary, paid vacation, accu- 
mulative sick , leave, paid 
health and life insurance. Ap- 
ply to 


PALATINE SCHOOL 


DISTRICT 15 


358-4400 


AEROSOL LINE 


Aerosol packaging line oper- 
ators. Liberal company bene- 
fits. Located west of Wheeling 
Rd., between Hintz and Dun- 
dee Roads. 


APPLY IN PERSON 


Ths Denniston Chemical Co.. 


Wheeling, 111. 


20-Help Wanted Female 
820-Help Wanted female 


Salaries 


HOLD THE WINNING 
HAND AT MOTOROLA! 


If you're anxious to find a job where the pay is tops, come 
to MOTOROLA! Positions are now available on our "day 
shift for: 
• INSERTERS 


• ASSEMBLERS 


• LINE WIRERS SOLDERERS 


In addition to a Top Salary, we offer an outstanding 
benefit, program which includes: Major Medical, Profit 
Sharing, Paid Vacations and Merchandise Discounts, in 


/addition to a bright, friendly working atmosphere. 


To find out more about the jobs or the company, come 
in or call: • 


MOTOROLA 


.-:. a nice place to work! 


Algonquin & Meacham Rds. 
Schaumburg 


358-7900 


'An Equal Opportunity Employer 


SALES-RETAIL 


WOODFIELD 


Full or Part Time 


Permanent openings in pur Woodfield store for full or par 
time salespeople. Experience desired. 


Excellent starting salary plus 20% merchandise discount 
plus benefits. 


CALL MR. BENKENDORF at 882-6122 


JACKIE'S 


Yorktown - Woodfield - Golf Mill 


Glenview — Old Orchard 


Another Jackie's opening at Randhurst November 1st 


KEYPUNCH OR KEYTAPE OPERATOR 


Excellent opportunity now available in our Customer Ser- 
vice Dept. Hours 8 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Monday thru Friday. 
Alpha & Numeric skills necessary. Excellent salary, 10 
paid holidays, paid hospitalization, full service cafeteria & 
many other benefits. Why wait? Stop in for an interview 
today ... or tomorrow at the latest. Join the Honeywell 
team! 


Honeywell 


1500 W. Dundee Rd. 


394-4000 


Arlington Hts. 


TYPISTS 


We are a major electronics company — a leader in our field both here and 
abroad. Several outstanding openings exist for individuals who can type 40 
wpm. 


As a member of our firm you will receive such outstanding benefits O!: An 
Excellent Starling Salary. Major Medical Insurance, Profit Sharing, Paid Voca- 
tions, Merchandise Discount and the very finest working conditions. 


^Appty in person or call our Emp/oynwnt Office,, 


MOTOROLA _ 


Algonquin & Meacham Rds. 
Schaumburg 


358-7900 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


ASSEMBLERS 
1st SHIFT 8 to 4:30 p.m. 


Increased business has created openings for machine oper- 
ators and assemblers, small electronic components. Clean, 
safe assembly jobs performed in modern air conditioned 
plant. 


METHODE MFG. CORP. 


1700 
Hicks 
Rolling Meadows 


392-3500 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


ORDER TYPIST 


Good typing skills, 60 wpm or better. 


Excellent fringe benefits 


MR. R. M. DANCY 


455-6600 


B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


ELK GROVE VILLAGE 


Equal opportunity employer 


WAITRESSES 


FULL TIME OR PART IME 
No Experience Necessary 


ROMANO'S 


RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 


1396 Oakton Street 


827-5571 


Des Plaines 


WANT A JOB? Try a Want Ad 


L 


Monday, September 4, 1972 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
WANT ADS —E 


OFFERING THE MOST COMPLETE SELECTION OF 


unities 


YOUR GUIDE TO SECURITY 
THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 


820-Help Wanted Female 
820-Help Wanted Female 
|82Q-Help Wanted Female 


WEST PERSONNEL SERVICE 


O'HARE 


•SECY-NOSTENO$650 
Customer service representa- 
tive for AM firm. Will act as 
Mcretary to Installation Man- 
ager & visit customers to ex- 
plain company product. Must 
present well groomed appear- 
ance. Oes Flames. 
• CREDIT 


CORRESPONDENT $680 


Prefer some college & pre- 
vious experience composing 
correspondence. Will contact 
delinquent industrial accounts, 
handle disputed transactions, 
& prepare reports for custom- 
ers & management. NW sub- 
urb. 
• RECPT. GAL FRIDAY 
Attractive poised gal with ma- 
ture judgment, will handle 
very busy reception & phone 
work for prestige firm. Act as 
hostess while clients wait. 
$550. NW suburb. 


CALL OR COME IN TODAY 
O'HARE OFFICE BLDG. 


Room 305 


• PUBLIC RELATION SECY. 
To top management of leading 
hotel chain. Must be able to 
meet management people & 
make a good impression. Will 
occasionally travel in com- 
pany owned plane to other ho- 
tels. All expenses paid. Salary 
open — Good. NW suburb. 


• EXEC. SECRETARY $800 


To President of firm. Very 
h e a v y phone work with 
clients. Must be self moti- 
vated as men travel 80% of 
time. Will handle office in 
president's absence. NW sub- 
urb. 


• GAL FRIDAY $575 
Reception, girl Friday duties 
& lots of variety in modern 2 
girl office of contractor. Will 
be trained in their business. 
Figure aptitude & light typing. 
NW suburb. 


298-5051 


10400 W. Higgins 


Mannheim — near Henrici's 


rici's 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 


8:15 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


• SECRETARY 


Typing & Shorthand 


• PURCHASING CLERK 


Typing & Good Math Aptitude 


6:30 A.M. to 3:11P.M. 
• STAGING CLERK 
Light clerical duties checking 


inter-departmental material flow 


APPLY NOW 


WYLER FOODS 


BORDCN! 


BORDEN INC 


2301 Shermer Road 


Northbrook 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M-F 


SALESWOMEN 


DRESSES & SPORTSWEAR DEPT. 


• FULL TIME OR PART TIME 
• EXPERIENCE PREFERRED 
• EXCELLENT SALARY 
• COMMISSION ON ALL SALES 
• EMPLOYEE BENEFITS & DISCOUNTS 
• PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS 
• PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


APPLY IN PERSON OR CALL AFTER 12 NOON 
WM. A. LEWIS 


Randhurst Shopping Center, Mt. Prospect 


392-2200 


WE FACE A CHALLENGE! 


OUR COMPUTER PANEL BOARD BUSINESS 


IS BOOMING-AND WE 
NEED YOUR TALENTS TO KEEP THE 
WHEELS MOVING 


Right now we need your skills to help build our fasci- 
nating product line of computer panel boards, while 
earning a good steady income. 
You will perform under the best working conditions, 
lite, interesting and careful work on small, clean, 
metal and plastic parts. We will instruct you in: 
• HAND ASSEMBLY 


• MACHINE OPERATIONS 


• VISUAL INSPECTION 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS EXIST ON 1st SHIFT 


You can become part of this growing operation by 
personally applying or calling: 


439-8800 Ext. 536 


CINCH MFG. CO. 


1501 Morse Ave. 
Elk Grove Village, HI. 


Located 1 blk. west of Rt. 83, Centex Industrial Park 


Equal opportunity employer 


************************** 
BARMAIDS 


Carson Pirie Scott's 


New Exciting 


"IN SPOT" 


At Randhurst 


Has both full & part time permanent openings for 


•ARMAIDS AND COCKTAIL WAITRESSES 


• Full CPS fringe benefits including free 


meals and 20% discount. 


• Excellent working conditions with no late 


•vening,hours and no holiday work. 


•» 


APPLY: at the manager's office in the Tartan Troy Cafe- 
teria on the lower level of Sandhurst Shopping Center. 


LAB 


TECHNICIAN 


Work close to home in a 
challenging position for an 
international company. We- 
ber Marking Systems has 
been manufacturing high 
quality marking products 
for 40 years. 
Applicants must have some 
technical education or expe- 
rience and typing skills. Po- 
sition involves end use test- 
ing of stencils, inks, and re- 
port preparation in our Re- 
search Laboratory. Starting 
salary based on experience. 
Outstanding 
benefit 
pro- 


gram. 


Apply to Personnel 


WEBER MARKING 
SYSTEMS, INC. 


711 W. Algonquin Road 


Arlington Heights 
Just south of the 


Golf Road intersection 


439-8500 


An equal opportunity employer 


NEED EXTRA 


MONEY? 


WORK 


PART OR FULL TIME 
$40 BONUS 
With first 5 days pay 


TOP PAY 


URGENTLY NEEDED 


14 TYPISTS 
36 
SECYS 


|42 CLERKS 
28 
KEYPUNCH 


RIGHT GIRL 


TEMPORARY SERVICE 


3200 Dempster 
Des Plaines 


(Opposite Luth. Gen. Hosp.) 


Call Jane Nelson 
827-1108 


SCHOOL NURSE 


Registered nurse for school 
year only. 


SCHOOL SECRETARY 


Year round employment, 36 
hr. week. 


SECRETARY FOR 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


Year round employment, 36 
hr. week. General secretarial 
skills and aptitude for figures. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


301 W. South St. 
253-6100, ext. 227 


*****#*******************: 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT 
To $650 MONTH 


Large travel bureau has open- 
ing for gal with good typing 
skills to assist in international 
operations of company. 


CALL 392-2525 


MULLINS EMPLOYMENT 


666 E. Northwest Hwy. 


Mt. Prospect 


No contracts — no fees to you 


ELECTRONIC 
INSPECTOR 


Printed circuit exp. required. 
Expanding company in mod- 
ern plant. Contact... 


GEORGE WHALEN 
EDAX INT'L, INC. 
Prairie View 


634-3870 


WAITRESSES 


Experienced. 
Full or Part 


Time. For dining room lunch- 
es or dinners. Apply in per- 
son. 


MAITRE D' RESTAURANT 
Higgins & Arlington Hts. Rd. 


Elk Grove Village 


GENERAL OFFICE 


TYPIST 


ALTRACORP. 


1520 Pratt Blvd. 
Elk Grove Village 


439-6600 


OFFICE GIRL 
General office work, receptionist, 
typing, some figure work. Small 
congenial office. Company bene- 
I1U. CaU for appointment 


359-2455 


COLFAX LITHOGRAPHS 


345 Eric Drive 
Palatine 


WANTED responsible woman 
for light office work. Part 
time, Saturdays & Sundays. 
Hours flexible. Experience1 not 
necessary, will train. Call 
Mrs. Hahn for interview, 


537-5800 


USE CLASSIFIED 


820-Help Wanted Female 
820-Help Wanted Female 


Housewives... 


GENERAL 
FACTORY 


We have immediate openings 
for sorters & inspectors in our 
u 11 r a-modern dry-cleaning 
plant. No experience neces- 
sary. Must have own trans- 
portation. 


APPLY AT: 


Custom 


Uniform Rental 


2420 E. Oakton Complex 
Elk Grove Village, 111. 


593-5903 


Due to construction, go west on 
Oahton from Elmhurst Rd. 


ORDER CLERK 


Northbrook 
manufacturing 


company looking for an indi- 
vidual to do filing, lite typing, 
and misc. general office work 
in our Production Control 
Dept. 


Apply in person or call 
PERSONNEL DEPT. 


BARRETT 


ELECTRONICS CORP. 


630 Dundee Rd. 
Northbrook 111. 


272-2300 


INSURANCE 


Wanted girl with minimum of 
5 years insurance agency un- 
derwriting experience 
with 


knowledge of all forms of in- 
surance. Good salary and 
good group benefits to work in 
insurance agency in Arlington 
Hts. 


Call 392-3922 


INVENTORY 


CONTROL CLERK 


L i g h t typing, good hand- 
writing required. Health in- 
surance. 


WAGNER ELECTRIC 


SALES CORP. 


1700 Elmhurst Rd. 


(AtLuntAve.) 


Elk Grove Village 


RECEPTIONIST 


Busy desk requires someone 
with pleasant personality to 
answer phones, greet visitors 
and 
type. 
Good company 


benefits. No experience neces- 
sary. Call Polly 


394-3800 


CORRA PLUMBING CO. 


Equal opportunity employer 


GENERAL 


OFFICE CLERK 


Firm located in northwest 
suburban Elk Grove Village 
needs person for filing, typing 
and general office duties. For 
more information call: 
Ron Pozen 
437-9300 


HOUSEKEEPER 


Permanent 
position. 
Work 


days in large apartment com- 
munity. Good salary & com- 
pany benefits. 


1882-7887 


Harrington Lakes 


BEAN 


AVON 
Representative 


Chicago 
Suburban 


583-5147 
965-7070 


HOUSEWIVES 


NED EXTRA CASH? 


Work in our mail room 1 week 
or more out of each month. 
No experience necessary. Lo- 
cation in Schaumburg. Call: 
Mrs. Clausen 
529-4100 


Full & Part time cashiers 
wanted. Apply in person. 


RICHMOND BROS. 


Lower Level 
WOODFIELD 


GAL FRIDAY 


For "mother's hours" 9 to 4. 
Small pleasant office in Roll- 
ing Meadows. 


392-6850 


PROOF OPERATOR 


FULLTIME 


COUNTRYSIDE BANK 
1190 S. Elmhurst Rd. 


Mt. Prospect 


593-0800 


5 IBM Keypunch 


*B50-|600 


1st or 2nd shift. 6 men. exp 


Holmes & Associates 
' Professional Consultants 


Randhurst Ctr. 
Suite 23-A 


392-2700 


820-Heto Wanted Female 


TWO HOUSEWIVES 


To communicate cancer infor- 
mation to others — the prob- 
lem, its cost, its curability. 
Earnings of over $1,000 a year 
for a couple of hours each 
week. Must be mature. 


PHONE 236-5555 


for qualifying appointment 


Ask for Don White 


EXCELLENT 


OPPORTUNITY 


Immediate opening for 


RECEPTIONIST 


Variety of duties, pleasant at- 
mosphere in new modern of- 
fice in northwest suburb. Fig- 
ure aptitude and accurate typ- 
ing helpful. Truly a great job 
with good fringe benefits. 


Phone Betty 439-8580 


GENERAL FACTORY 
Light packing. 1st shift only. 8 
until 4:30 p.m. Call or apply: 


FORM PLASTICS 


2720 Greenleaf Ave 
Elk Grove Village 


593-8020 


FILE & MAIL CLERK 


We have an immediate open- 
ing for a file & mail clerk. 
The hours are 8:45 to 4:45, 
Monday thru Friday. Own 
transportation. 


Call Mrs. Beermann 


827-5131 


O'HARE INN 


PACKERS NEEDED 
No experience necessary. 


439-9190 


A.LP, INC. 


2445 E. Oakton, Elk Grove 


TELLER 
Fulltime 


COUNTRYSIDE BANK 


1190 S. Elmhurst Rd. 


Mt. Prospect 


593-0800 


HOUSEWIFE -Needed 


part time to package hard- 
ware. Apply: 


COOPER 


AVIATION SUPPLY 


2149 E. Pratt 


Elk Grove Village 


GENERAL OFFICE HELP 


Filing, mail distribution, light typ- 
ing, & switchboard relief. 


INTERSTATE STEEL 


CO. 


401 Touhy Ave. 
Des Flaines 


827-5151 
Art Karowski 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Payroll experience preferred, typ- 
ing, lite bookkeeping, full title. 
Call for Interview. 


J.S.ADAMS CO. 


1250 Golf Rd. 
Des Plaines 


297-4450 


BARTENDERESS 


With the right business atti- 
tude. Opportunity is there. Ap- 
ply in person. 


BEEF N' BARREL 


Schaumburg 


LUM'S IN SCHAUMBURG 


Needs part time waitresses. 
Days. \o experience neces- 
sary. Must be 21. Apply: 


- 
28 West Golf Rd. 


Schaumburg 


SALESGIRL 
8a.m. to 4p.m., 
5 days per week 


MR.DONUT 
727 Dundee Rd. 
Wheeling, Dl. 


WOMEN 


FULL or PART TIME 


DAYS AND EVENINGS 


Packaging & Light Assembly 
Suburban Packaging Corp. 


1243 Rand Rd. 
Des Plaines 


299-8148 


RENTAL AGENT 


Large apartment complex 
needs young woman with 
pleasant personality and abili- 
ty to talk to people. Prefer ex- 
perienced but will train. Call 
439-1996 for an appointment. 


LUCKY YOU 


JUDY LEE JEWELS has open- 
ng for ladies to show jewelry. 
Have fun, set your own hours, 
no delivering or collecting. $40( 
kit free. CaU Vivian Wade, 354- 
7016 after 4 p.m. 


WANT ADS SELL 


820-HelD Wanted Female 
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CORPORATE 
SECRETARY 


(Legal) 


we are looking for an experi- 
enced Secretary for our Law 
Dept. The successful applicant 
must have the ability to type 
60 WPM and take shorthand 
at 120 WPM and be able to 
use the dictaphone. 
Must be well organized, de- 
tail-minded and able to work 
independently. Some legal ex- 
perience necessary. 
We offer good starting salary, 
full benefits, employee dis- 
count and promotion from 
within. Qualified applicants 
call and arrange for appoint- 
ment. 


299-2261, Ext. 211 


Ben Franklin Div. of 
City Products Corp. 


Wolf & Oakton Des PI. 


Wolf & Oakton, Des Plaines 
Equal opportunity employer 


TYPIST 


GENERAL OFFICE 


Responsibilities 
include typ- 


ing, filing and figure work. 
Position offers opportunity for 
advancement. Starting salary 
$110 per week. Excellent bene- 
fit program includes 7 paid 
holidays, 2 weeks vacation af- 
ter 1 year, group insurance, 
profit sharing after 1 year and 
company paid lunch. Please 
call JAN ROBINSON ... 


at 272-8700 


for interview appt. 


FULLERTON METALS CO. 


3000 Shermer Rd. 
Northbrook, 111. 


Equal opportunity employer 


GENERAL OFFICE 


FOR CREDIT DEPT. 


Full or part time. No experi- 
ence necessary. 
• Good Salary 
• Steady position 
• Profit snaring plan 
• Employee discounts 


APPLY IN PERSON OR 
CALL AFTER 12 NOON 


WM. A. LEWIS 


Randhurst Shopping Center 


Mt. Prospect 


392-2200 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
SECRETARY 
Fire Chief's Office 


required, 
shorthand 
desirable. Air conditioned of- 
fice in downtown Mt. Pros- 
pect. 
Hospitalization 
and 
Health 


and Life Insurance benefits. 


Apply Fire Chiefs Office 
Village of Mt. Prospect 


112 E. Northwest Highway 


392-6000 


SECRETARY-TYPIST 


For consulting engineer firm. 
Sharp gal to work in modern 
suburban office. Tape dicta- 
tion, no steno, knowledge of 
IBM mag-card typewriter de- 
sirable. Salary commensurate 
with ability. Good benefits and 
opportunity for right person. 


For interview call, 446-7411 
HOLF-JENSEN & ASSOC., INC. 
550 W. Frontage Rd., Northlield 


(2) Front Desk 
Receptionists 


$1154130 


T y p i n g 50 WPM. Greet 
clients, answer busy phones. 


Holmes & Associates 
Professional Consultants 


Randhurst Ctr. 
Suite 23-A 


392-2700 


BILLER TYPIST 


Full time. Hours 8:30 to 5 
p.m. Company benefits. Call 
tor appointment. 


OHMTRONICS 


649 Vermont, Palatine 


359-5500 


GIRL FRIDAY 


To work in all facets of food 
operation. Should be someone 
who is interested in varied 
duties; including 
office & 


plant supervision. No experi- 
ence necessary, will train. 


766-0061 


BOOKKEEPER 


Experience necessary, but 
will consider some training. 
Must be available 5 days per 
week, 5-8 hours per day. Near 
Northwest Tollway & Elm- 
hurst Rd. 


CALL 593-0110 


MATURE 
INDEPENDENT 


WOMAN 


For babysitting on permanent 
basis, 2 days per week for 
Doctor's family. Wt & 4 year 
old girls. Must furnish own 
transportation. Located Cen- 
tral & Busse, Arlington Hts. 


593-1189 


RN's 


MENTAL HEALTH 
PM's OR NiGHTS 


Recently established mental health unit is presently 
seeking qualified Registered Nurses to ADD to the 3 
p.m. to 11:30 p.m. or 11 p.m. to 7:30 a.m. shifts on a 
full or part time basis. A real chance to join a pro- 
gressive staff with the opportunity to influence and 
provide the vital continuity of the daily therapeutic 
programming of patients. 


APPLY IN PERSON — PERSONNEL DEPT 


NORTHWEST COMMUNITY 


HOSPITAL 


800 W. Central Rd. 
Arlington Hts. 


Equal opportunity employ ;r 


= 


RECEPTIONIST 


We have an immediate opening for a woman who is 
experienced in general office duties and has good 
typing ability. Full time, 5 day week position. Prefer 
someone in the Des Plaines area. 
We offer many company benefits including paid va- 
cations and holidays, sick leave, profit sharing, hospi- 
talization, disability insurance and company paid life 
insurance. 
For further information please call 


Marian Phillips, 394-2300 


PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 


217 W. Campbell St. 
Arlington Heights 


OPERATING ROOM 


Dynamic, modern Surgery Dept. of growing fully accre- 
dited hospital is expanding facilities and services, and pro- 
viding 24 hr. coverage; we are seeking qualified individuals 
for the following shifts: 


REGISTERED NURSE — Part Time Nights 


Salary based on experience & potential, excellent benefit 
program, plus no call required, along with continuous In- 
Service training. 


APPLY IN PERSON - PERSONNEL DEPT 


NORTHWEST COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 


80 W. Central Rd. 
Arlington Hts, III. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


A.S.C.T. 


HEMATOLOGY 


AND 


AUTOMATION 


2 full time day openings now available for registered tech- 
nologists to work in Hematology and Automation Depts. of 
modern, expanding laboratory and fully accredited hospi- 
tal. Excellent salary and benefit program. 


APPLY IN PERSON - PERSONNEL DEPT. 


NORTHWEST COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 


800 W. Central Rd. 
Arlington Hts., III. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


HOME CARE 
COORDINATOR 


Full time opening for registered nurse with baccalaureate 
degree plus home care or visiting nurse experience to head 
up established program in fully accredited expanding hos- 
pital. Salary based on experience and potential plus ex- 
cellent benefit program. 


APPLY IN PERSON - PERSONNEL DEPT. 


NORTHWEST COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 


800 W. Central Rd. 
Arlington Hts., III. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


RN , 


RECOVERY ROOM 


Full time opening for Registered Nurse to work Mon. thru 
Fri. 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. with previous recovery room ex- 
perience in new recovery surgery dept. Salary based on 
experience and potential plus excellent benefit program. 


APPLY IN PERSON-PERSONNEL DEPT 


NORTHWEST COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 


800 W. Central Rd. 
Arlington Hts., III. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


GENERAL OFFICE 


The Circulation Dept of an established Newspaper Com- 
pany has an immediate opening for a sharp woman who 
has excellent typing capabilities and is good with figures. 


Hours: 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday 


For further information & interview call: 


PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


394-0110 


LINDA KASTNING 


SECRETARY 


General office work, i girl of- 
fice. Typing, shorthand re- 
quired. Pleasant working con- 
ditions, beautiful office in Mt. 
Prospect. Secretary to Re- 
gional Manager in insurance 
business. 


Call Tues. Morning, 9-12, 


541-2578 for appointment 


READ CLASSIFIED 


SECRETARY 


Our Sales Manager needs an 
experienced, capable Girl Fri- 
day with good shorthand and 
typing skills. We're a friendly 
informal office offering ex- 
cellent benefits and a 38% 
hour work week. Call: 


Vivian Anderson 
398-2607 


for an interview. 


SERVICE REVIEW INC. 


Equal opportunity employer 
Want Ads Can Solve Problemi 


, 


AUi 
PAUUOCK. KUBLICAIIUNS 
Monday, S.pt.mbtr 4, 1972 


OFFERING THE MOST COMPLETE SELECTION OF 


t •!• unities 


YOUR GUIDE TO SECURITY 
THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 


B20--Help Wanted Female 
820-Help Wanted Female 
820-Help Wanted Female 


PART TIME - NORTHBROOK 


HOUSEWIVES - MOTHERS 


If you have good typing skills and are interested in per- 
manent employment between the hours of 8:30 a.m. and 
3:30 p.m. (Hours flexible). 


Call Our Personnel Dept. at: 


272-8800 


UNDERWRITERS 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


333 Pfingsten Road 
Northbrook 


An independent organization testing public safety 


^n £qua/ Opportunity Employer 


TYPIST 


We have an immediate open- 
ing for a good typist who we 
will consider training to trans- 
mit, receive and deliver mes- 
sages on our Telex machine 
and 
perform miscellaneous 


clerical assignments. Come in 
or call: 


299-2261. Ext. 211 


Ben Franklin Div. of 
City Products Corp. 
Wolf & Oakton, Des Plaines 
Equal opportunity employer 


Jr. Secretaries 


$520 to $575 


Local suburban firm is seek- 
ing girls with average secre- 
tarial ability. 


Exec. Secretaries 


$600 to $725 


Top suburban executives seek- 
ing women with above aver- 
age ability, appearance & sell 
motivation. 


Holmes & Associates 
Professional Consultants 


Sandhurst Ctr. 
Suite 23- 


Prufesslciniil Consultants 


CALL 392-2700 


GENERAL OFFICE 


We have an immediate open- 
ing for an individual with a 
pleasant phone voice and per- 
sonality. Duties include hand- 
ling of incoming phone or- 
ders and general clerical fune 
tions including inventory con. 
trol. 


WESTPOINT PEPPERELL 


Elk Grove Village 


439-9390 


HELP! 


We are looking for two indi- 
viduals who can't find a job 
because they have no experi- 
ence. We will train! Inter- 
esting position, varied duties, 
lite typing and figures. Good 
company benefits. 


GREAT LAKES 


CAR DISTRIBUTORS 


Elk Grove 


439-6000 


TELLERS 


Experience Preferred 


Get a head start on the fall 
stampede for choice positions. 
Fringe benefits include uni- 
forms, low cost lunches and 
profit sharing. 


MT. PROSPECT 
STATE BANK 


"The Enjoyable Bank" 
MRS. KOKES, 259-4000 


Equal opportunity employer 


FULL TIME 


Responsible position in Pur- 
c h a s i n g Department. Ex- 
cellent typing skills required. 
S u p e r v i s o r y capabilities 
needed, For interview call: 


Mrs. Linda Freemott 


882-0400 


J.VIGNOLA FURNITURE 


BONANZA STEAK HOUSE 


needs 


MATURE WOMAN 


To Run Salad Counter 


Mon. thru Fri. 9:80 to 3 p.m. 


Apply in Person 


1249 S. Elmhurst Rd. 


Oes Plaines 


HOUSEWIVES & 


STUDENTS 


17 AND OVER 


Must have pleasant telephone 
voice to make appointments 
from our friendly telephone 
room. Afternoons and or eve- 
nings. No experience neces- 
sary — will train. 


NO SALES 
INVOLVED 


Call between 3 p.m. & 8 p.m. 


889-5292, NW Chicago 


967-7100, North Suburbs 


Ecuial opportunity employer 


WAITRESSES 


Food waitresses wanted to 
work the breakfast, lunch or 
dinner shift. 


Call 773-1700 


Ask for Bob Nelson 


MEDINAH 


COUNTRY CLUB 
Medinah Road 
Medinah, 111. 


WORK AT 


MISTER DONUT 


6:30 A.M. - Noon 
(Mon. thru Fri.) 


20 S. Northwest Hwy. 


Palatine 


358-7935 


General Office 


lave good typing skills' 
jike a challenge? We have jus 
he desk for you in our Sales Or 
ler Dept. Pleasant personality 
lelpful in handling some cus 
o m e r phone contacts. Des 


Plaines location. 


Call 298-8282, Ext. 4 


SECRETARY 


Opening for alert typist in 
publication office. Opportunity 
to learn advertising produc- 
tion. Adv. or pub. experience 
helpful but not essential. Tele- 
phone experience 
valuable. 


Call Mr. Nelson. 
299-8161 
Des Plaines 


WIRING & SOLDERING 


Able to read schematics. Ex- 
perience necessary, 


ARMOR METAL 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
2233 N. Palmer Dr. 


Schaumburg 
359-4080 


SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


Immediate opening in ship- 
ping dept. 
Order 
puller. 


Working hours 7:30-4:00. Call 
Alice. 


437-2555 


MOLDING MACHINE OPRS 


Bench Work 


Day & Evening shift 


Top wages, liberal benefits. 


A. F. HORLACHER CO. 


400 S. Hicks 
Palatine, III. 359-3344 
GENERAL FACTORY 


In Bindery Dept. of modern 
printing 
plant. 
Experience 
inferred. Also girl needed to 
file negatives. 
2200 Estes 
Elk Grove 


439-8700 


FACTORY HELP 


Due to continued expansion 
we have immediate openings 
at our Des Plaines facility. If 
you are interested in working 
as a 


CABINET ASSEMBLER 


WIRING OR° 
rSOLDERING 


Please call or come for an in- 
terview. 


Personnel Dept. 


297-5320 


ITT Telecommunications 


2000 S. Wolf Rd. 


Des Plaines 


Equal opportunity employer 


SECRETARY 


To Managing Director of Na- 
tionwide Hardware Associ- 
ation. Prerequisites of short- 
hand, good typing skills, and 
spelling. Willing to accept re- 
sponsibilities of maintaining 
follow-up records. Complete 
fringe benefits, air condi- 
tioned new office in Des 
Plaines. 


Contact: Mr. Croissant 


Des PlaL.es Office: 824-8137 


Evenings & Weekends: Dundee 


Residence Phone: 426-6177 


Toll Call Collect 


CLERK/TYPIST 


Diversified position with ex- 
c e 11 e n t advancement. Re- 
quires good typing & accuracy 
with figures. Pleasant work- 
ing conditions with employee 
benefits. Experience not re- 
quired but applicant must de- 
sire permanent position. 
C.I.T. FINANCE SERVICES 


Des Plaines 


631-9440 


Mr. Golden for interview 


An equal opportunity employer 


CAREER GIRL 


District sales engineering of- 
fice. Experienced in taking 
phone orders, typing, filing, 
dictaphone. Pleasant working 
conditions in Elk Grove Vil- 
lage. Good fringe benefits and 
pay. Please phone Mr. Reis- 


439-6200 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


GENERAL OFFICE 


Arlington Heights engineering 
firm needs mature woman 
with diverse skills in secretar- 
ial, accounting, & office man- 
agement full time. Report to 
president. Please send re- 
sume. Evening or weekend in- 
terviews arranged. Write c/o 
Paddock 
Publications, 
Box 


J-26, Arlington Heights, 111. 
60006. 


GENERAL FACTORY 
Will train. 7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
$2.25 to start. Must be depend- 
able. Company benefits. 


APPLY IN PERSON 


MASTER METAL STRIP 
3940 W. Industrial Ave. 


Rolling Meadows 


SECRETARY 


Regional sales office — Pala- 
tine location. General office 
w o r k , light bookkeeping, 
shorthand. Call Mr. Parnow 
at3M-8282. 


USE THESE PAGES 


820-Help Wanted Female 
820-Help Wanted Female 


PART TIME 
PASTEUP FOR 


DISPLAY 


ADVERTISING 


We are looking for pasteup 
artists with experience pre- 
ferred. Willing to work 2-3 
nights per week from 10:30 
p.m. to 6:30 a.m. 
Please 


phone for appointment. 


BiA Schoepke 


394-2300 


PADDOCK 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


217 West Campbell 
Arlington Heights 


TELEPHONE SALES CLERK- 


TYPIST 


(Two girl office) 


Excellent benefits. Provide 
own transportation. 


MCKESSON CHEMICAL co. 
3110 N. Arlington Hts. Rd. 


Arlington Heights 


Call Helen or Sarah for appt. 


259-9400 


Equal opportunity employer 


WOMEN WANTED 


Prep Room Work- 
CHICKEN COOKS 


We offer permanent full time 
employment with good start- 
ing salary plus many com- 
pany benefits. 


APPLY IN PERSON 


OR CALL 358-6363 


2 to 4 p.m. or 7 to 9 p.m. 
for an appt. convenient 


to you. 


TOPS BIG BOY 


30 N. Northwest Hwy. 


PALATINE 


ORDER PROCESSING 


CLERK 


Mature efficient woman with 
previous office experience re- 
quired. Process sales orders, 
typing, phone work, pricing, 
miscellaneous clerical duties. 
I m m e d i a t e opening. Top 
wages and outstanding fringe 
benefits. 


Call Charlotte Ross 


358-9500 


H. B. FULLER CO. 
315 S. Hicks Rd. 
Palatine, 111. 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


SECRETARIES 


Our expansion has created 2 
opportunities for secretaries 
with 1 to 2 years shorthand 
experience. For more infor- 
mation call or visit: 


ED SUREK, 498-2000 


CULLIGAN 


INTERNATIONAL CO. 


Willow Rd. at Sanders Rd. 


Northbrook, 111. 


Equal opportunity employer 


WAITRESSES 


Dining room, grill or banquet. 
Enjoy working at a beautiful 
country club. Experienced or 
will train, full or part time. 
Apply in person. 11 a.m. to 7 
p.m., Mon. thru Fri. 


ITASCA COUNTRY CLUB 


Itasca, 111. 


SALES CLERKS PART TIME 


Northpoint 
Minnesota 
Fabrics 


needs part time morning & eve- 
ning sales clerks. No Sunday 
work. Sewing experience essential. 
Prefer 19 years or older or high 
school graduate. Applications now 
being accepted at 


454 E. Rand Rd. 


Northpoint Shopping Center 


Arlington Heights, 1)1. 


SWITCHB'OARD 


OPERATOR 


CASHIER-CLERK 


Knowledge of figures. Must 
type & use adding machine. 


VILLAGE OF 


MT. PROSPECT 


Finance Department 


392-6000 


RESPONSIBLE WOMAN 


'or interesting work. $2.50 per 
u*. to start. 5 days per week. 
20 to 30 hrs. per wk. Lite in- 
dustrial & counter work avail- 
ible. 


REICHARDT CLEANERS 


1524 E. Lake 
Glenview 


259-1499 


LIGHT TESTING It PACKING 
Need energetic young girl for per- 
manent position. Must have own 
transportation. 
Full time. 
8:30 


a.m.-5 p.m. Call or apply In per- 
son. 


AUTOMATIC RADIO 


2461 Wolf Road 


Des Plaines 


298-3620 


UNREAL 


We need several college stu- 
dents or housewives to sell 
great clothes in a great 
store. Evening & Saturday 
hours, 10 to 20 hrs. per wk. 
Must be attractive, 
out- 


going, intelligent, enthusias- 
tic, creative, and fashion 
aware. Excellent opportuni- 
ty for someone seeking a ca- 
reer in merchandising. Per- 
manent position, very good 
salary and merchandise dis- 
count. 
Apply in person to Wood- 
Appl 
field. 


THE LIMITED 


Equal opportunity employer 


WAITRESSES 


FULL TIME DAY OR NIGHT 


No experience necessary. We 
train you to earn $80 to $110 
per week in salary and tips 
plus many company benefits. 
Students, housewives, supple- 
ment your income with full 
time work to suit your school 
or family schedule. 


APPLY IN PERSON 


At the following locations 
2 to 4 p.m. or 7 to 9 p.m. 


MARC'S BIG BOY 


905 Rand Rd., Mt. Prospect 


or 


TOPS BIG BOY 


300 N. NORTHWEST HWY. 


PALATINE 


HOSTESSES 


Full Time — Day or Night 


We are now interviewing at- 
tractive ladies for the position 
of dining room hostess. An ex- 
citing and rewarding position 
with Tops Big Boy. Salary 
plus many company benefits. 
Apply in Person at the follow- 
ing locations 


2 to 4 p.m. or 7 to 9 p.m. 


MARC'S BIG BOY 


905 Rand Rd., Mt. Prospect 


or 


TOPS BIG BOY 


300 N. NORTHWEST HWY. 


PALATINE 


KEYPUNCH OPRS. 
$110 - $140 wk. + shift dif. 


FULL OR PART TIME 
NW suburban company has 
several openings for keypun- 
chers with 6 mos. to 3 yrs. ex- 
per. Pick your own shift and 
hours. 


CALL 392-2525 


MULLINS EMPLOYMENT 


666 E. Northwest Hwy. 


Mt. Prospect 


No contracts — no fees to you. 


RECEPTIONIST/ 


CONTRACT CLERK 


Expanding residential builder 
requires an alert, intelligent 
woman to greet visitors and 
process contracts. Must have 
a pleasant phone manner. 
Light typing required. Ex- 
cellent salary and benefits. 


KENN[DY BROS. INC. 


4320 Dundee Rd. 
Northbrook, 111. 


498-1700 


Equal opportunity employer 


Assemblers 


Machine Operators 


7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


Need several. Good starting 
pay plus bonus system. Steady 
work. 
Must have own transportation. 
Come in or call — 298-3900. 


BERG MFG. CO. 


333 E. Touhy Avenue 


Des Plaines, 111. 
Equal opportunity employer 


SWITCHBOARD 


CASHIER 


Monday thru Friday 
Evenings 5 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


827-2163 
Mr. Krasner 


CASS FORD 


750 Northwest Hwy. 


Des Plaines 


WOMEN 


Experienced light factory as- 
sembly. Apply 9-4:30. Com- 
pany benefits including profit 
sharing. 


OGDEN MFG. CO. 


507 W. Algonquin Road 
Arlington Heights, m. 


593-8050 


820 -Help Wanted Female 


LANE BRYANT 


RANDHURST 


We are now accepting appli- 
cations for full and part tune 
positions. There are limited 
openings in our sales staff, 
cashiering, stock and manage- 
ment team. If you have expe- 
rience, willingness to work, 
and desire to enjoy yourself 
while working, why not give 
us a call for personal inter- 
view. 
We offer pleasant working 
conditions, 
liberal 
salary, 


good employee discount, paid 
vacation and Blue Cross. If 
you qualify, please call: 


Miss Rapaport at 392-5200 


During Store Hours 


LIGHT ASSEMBLY 


Woman wanted to work full 
time in our fabricating depart- 
ment of small growing facto- 
r y. Diversified 
interesting 


work in teflon manufactured 
p a r t s . Good benefits and 
wages. 


Call Bill Lewis 


392-8090 


T & F Fluorocarbon 
3660 Edison Place 
Rolling Meadows 


GENERAL OFFICE 


Good typing and clerical apti- 
tude required. 
Variety of 


duties incl. telephone, recep- 
tionist and typing of invoices 
and purchase orders. Pleasant 
2 girl office, experience neces- 
sary. 


POWER TOOLS, INC. 


500 S. Hicks Rd., Palatine 


358-2600 


MARKET RESEARCH 


INTERVIEWERS 


Part time, no experience nec- 
essary, must have car. This 
study ends 9/30/72. Hourly 
wage, plus expenses. 


WAITRESSES 


FULL OR PART TIME 


DAYS OR NIGHTS 
HACKNEY'S 


724-7171 


DENTAL ASSISTANT 


Wanted for Mt. Prospect of- 
fice. Full or part time. Expe- 
rience preferred, but will 
train. Good starting salary for 
the right applicant. Send re- 
sume to Box J-27, c/o Pad- 
dock Publications, Arlington 
Hts., 111. 60006. 


REGISTERED NURSE 


For pediatricians office. Full 
time. Days, some evenings. 


Write Box J34 
c/o Paddock Publications 
Arlington Heights 60006 


SECRETARY 
9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 


Typing & shorthand required. 


CALL 381-5075 
after 4:30 p.m. 


HOUSEWIVES 


To replace summer personnel re- 
turning to school. All shifts avail- 
able full or part time. Start $1.80 
per hour. 


CHILDREN'S MEDICAL 


SERVICE CENTER 


ROUTE 20, BLOOMINGDALE 


529-3368 


FULL OR PART TIME 


HOSTESS & 
WAITRESS 


CHIN'S RESTAURANT 


255-9082 


PART TIME-FULL TIME 


Positions available, as donut host- 
ess. Also need girl 11 p.m.-7 a.m. 


'DUNKIN DONUTS 


122 & Arlington Hts. Rd. 


Arlington Heights 


255-8820 


MATURE WOMEN 


For store remodeling. Day or 
evening. Please apply to Mr. 
Bala or Mr. Woolhouse. 


TOPPS 


2995 Kirchoff 
Rolling Meadows 


MAIDS WANTED 


Full or part time. Apply in 
person. 


CLAYTON HOUSE MOTEL 
1090 S. Milwaukee Avenue 


Wheeling, Illinois 


TYPIST 


Flexowrlter Operator, 75 WPM, 
age open, pleasant accounting of- 
fice. Input to latest computers, 
new bldg. located in Des Plaines. 


MR. LAUZEN 297-1111 


WANT ADS SELL 


Want Ad 
Deadlines 


Sunday Issue • 11 a.m. Fri. 
Monday Issue • 4 p.m. Fri. 


Tuesday Issue • 11 a.m. Mon. 
Wed. Issue • 11 a.m. Tues. 
Thursday Issue • 4 p.m. Tues. 


Friday issue • 4 p.m. Wed. 


PHONE: 


Main Office: 
394-2400 
Des Plaines 
29*-?434 


820-Help Wanted Female 


HOUSEKEEPER 
for 
motherless 


home with one boy 6. Light duties. 


older woman okay. S94-4119 before 1 
p.m. 
BABYSITTER needed for kindergar- 


ten age boy. walking distance to 


North School. Arlington 
Hts., 
766- 


5707 or 394-0941. 
WAITRESSES. 3 or 4 nights. 6 till 10 


or 5 to 1. 537-2100. Call after 5 


p.m. Hackney in Wheeling. 


820-Help Wanted Female 


Immediate full time day 
openings for experienced 


Inpatient 


Insurance Biller 


Keypunch Operator 


Cashier 


We offer excellent starting 
salaries, group hospitalization, 
free life insurance and many 
other benefits. Please call 
Personnel Dept. 


437-5500, Ext. 441 


ALEXIAN BROS. 
MEDICAL CENTER 


800 W. Biesterfield Rd. 
Elk Grove Village 


TYPIST- 


GENERAL OFC. 


Good typing skills and clerical 
aptitude required for this in- 
teresting position in Sales-Ser- 
vice. Variety of work. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for a girl 
with desire to progress. Good 
starting salary, with many 
fringe benefits including profit 
sharing. 
FIELD CONTAINER CORP. 


1500 Nicholas Blvd. 


Elk Grove 


437-1700 


MR. ESCHENBACH 


WAITRESSES 


Day and nights 
Full and part time 


Apply anytime in person 


RED BALLOON 
COFFEE HOUSE 


55 E. Rand Rd. 
Des Plaines 


Equal opportunity employer 


PHOTO FINISHING LAB 


DAYS: 
8a.m. to 4:30p.m. 


NIGHTS: 6p.m. to 2:30a.m., 
8p.m. to 4:30a.m., midnight to 
8:30a.m., 5p.m. to 1:30a.m., 
2p.m. to 10:30p.m., 6p.m.. to 
10p.m., 8p.m. to midnight. 


BERKEY PHOTO SERVICE 


220 Graceland Avenue 


Des Plaines 


827-6141 


WAITRESSES 
Lunch and dinner 


NAVARONE STEAK HOUSE 


439-5740 


KEYPUNCH 


Part time days or evenings. 
Work as few or as many hours 
as you can. Must be experi- 
enced & capable. Unique pay 
plan allows you to make up to 
$4.00 per hr. Brand new Elk 
Grove office. Call for details. 
CSA 
593-7900 


KEYPUNCH OPRS. 


Experienced — small office, 
good working conditions. 8:30 
to 5 with overtime at your op- 
tion. Call Mrs. Conklin, 


358-7120 


CASHIERS 


We have openings for day or 
night shift cashiers. Experi- 
ence referred but will train. 
Call 827-5131, Ext. 758. O'Hare 
Airport area, major hotel. 


CASHIER & HOSTESS 


With experience. Apply in per- 
son. 


BEEF N' BARREL 


Schaumburg 


WOMAN or reliable teenager: Take 


charge boys, ages 8, 10. 12. From 
:30 to 5:30 p.m. Mondays thru Fri- 
ay. 
255-8328. 
Arlington 
Heights 


rea. 
ULL time telephone sales work. 
Salary with incentive. Call 439- 
928. 
SITTER, wanted, days. My home 


only. Call 437-0247 


PANTRY help, call Chef. 259-S63S. 
BABYSITTER 
wanted. 
Wheeling 


area. Your home or mine. About 


30 hours per week. Call Carol 235- 
6590. 
YOUNG 
companion 
Assist 
with 


care of elderly lady. Good pa\. 


Flexible hours. Own transportation. 
8W.31S2. 
RECEPTIONIST typist 
for apart- 


ment rental office in Mt. Pros- 


pect. 437-4200. 
SECRETARY for busy flight office. 


Full time. Pahvaukee Airport. 537- 


1200. Ext. 55. 
GENERAL office. Small company 


needs flexible girl with good typ- 


ing ability and willingness to learn. 
Mundelein area. 359-0924. 
MOTHER'S helper to live in. lovely 


suburban home with private room. 


945-7349. 
COOK, full and part time, nursing 


home in Des Plaines. 29S-69S3, af- 


ter 5 — 824-1384. 
LPN or NA, experienced, mature, 


full and part time. Nursing Home 


in Des Plaines. 298-6983. after 5 p.m. 
— 824-13S4. 
ACTIVITY 
assistant. 
Personable 


woman to be trained m activity 


program in modern nursing home. 
835-4200 between 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
EXPERIENCED Waitress wanted. 


Call: Tony 824-8333. 


NURSES aides. 7 a.m. - 3:30 
p.m. 


for a nursing home in Northbrook. 


Will train. Must have own trans- 
portation. 835-4200 between 9 a.m. - 
i!^m- 
RELIABLE clerk typist — small 


branch office of large corp. Good 


benefits Call for appt. 827-2207 
DENTAL assistant wanted. 4 day 


week. Experience preferred. 824- 


1917. 
FINISHER — No experience neces- 


sary, 
f" • modern dry 
cleaning 


plant. Ar 
in person. 1723 E. Cen- 


tral Rrl . 
'igton Heights. 


WAITRKSSKS. Part time. Days. 


Short hours. Hacknev in Wheeling. 


537-2100. 
GENERAL Office. Aptitude for fig- 


ures. Call 593-1480. Ask for Miss 


Young. 
WAITRESS wanted. Mornings 6-1. 


Apply in person. Tony's Number 1 


Restaurant, Camp McDonald and 
River Rd., Mt. Prospect. 824-9396. 
RELIABLE woman to babysit in 


your home from 6:30 a.m. to 3:30 


p.m. Monday thru Friday. 283-1526, 
297-1234 ask for Cindy. 
HOUSEKEEPER — live in, mature 


Jor motherless home, boys 1 & 4. 


Dwn room. Arlington Heights. J70. 
References required. 392-1049 
eve- 


nings. 
BABYSITTER needed. 16 years or 


older, from 2 - 6 p.m.. Own trans- 


portation. $1.50 per hour. Start im- 
mediately. 359-5389. 
SALESLADY — 6:30 — 3, 5 days. 


D a n n e g e r ' s Pastry Shop, CL 


5-3160. 
RECEPTIONIST — Secretary. Im- 


mediate opening In doctor's office. 


Des Plaines area. No medical expe- 
rience necessary 298-5252. 
HAIRDRESSER 
wanted, 


enced. Full time. 392-3980 


Experi- 


X>ST clerk, responsible individual 


with 
excellent 
figure 
aptitude. 


3ood starting salary & employee 
benefits. Call Ray Skiera, 359-2700. 
SITTER after school till 5 p.m., vi- 


c i n i t y of Wim'«or Grammar 


School. 2 children. KM-S547 after 5 
i.m. 


TWO children in Palatine need re- 


liable person to babysit. Monday- 


Friday. 359-1725. 
DAYCARE worker. Prepare lunch. 


Assist teachers. 10 thru 2, Monday 


hru Friday. 255-3244. 
WAITRESS wanted. 


Mount Prospect. 


Holiday 
Inn, 


DENTAL Assistant/Receptionist for 


Palatine general dental office. Ex- 


>erience preferred. Please call for 
nterview, 359-3770. 
HOUSEWIVES — Part time bind- 


ery. Will train. Elk Grove. Call: 


Mr. White 437-8700. 
FULL time & weekend maids. Ar- 


lington Inn. 255-2900 


YOUNG father needs live-in house- 


keeper for motherless home, boy 


girl 8, free room/board, 
$200 


month, days 673-0312, nights 673-2182 
PART time housekeeper/babysitter, 


love for children, cooking, desir- 


able. Schaumburg. 882-8456 
BEAUTICIAN wanted full time, 966- 


0790 Glenview. 


HOUSEKEEPER Wanted, 5 dajs a 


week, Countryside Center lor the 


Handicapped. 438-8855. 
!LERK — Typist, accounting de- 
partment of general contractor. 


Algonquin Road & Route 83. 437- 
7300. 


825—Employment Agencies 


Male 


TRAVEL TRAVEL TRAVEL 


All expenses paid. Credit cards 
cover flying, food & lodging in this 
international 
traveling 
position. 


T e c h n i c a l experience needed. 
Some college preferred. $800-1900 
a month. Call Steve McLean 


397-7000 


CARLTON ASSOCIATES, INC. 


WALDEN OFFICE SQUARE 


SCHAUMBURG, ILL. 60172 


830-Help Wanted Male 


Buyer-Expediter 


Aggressive man experienced 
in placing orders and follow- 
ing through on delivery of 
goods. Excellent future for the 
right man to assist purchasing 
agent. 


Apply in Person 


Ask For Don Nelligan 


MOLON MOTOR 
& COIL CORP. 


3737 Industrial Ave. 
Rolling Meadows, HI. 


Equal opportunity employer 


^ 


Monday, September 4, 1972 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
WANT ADS —S 


OFFERING THE MOST COMPLETE SELECTION OFunities 


YOUR GUIDE TO SECURITY . . . THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 


830-Help Wanted Male 
830-Help Wanted Male 


YEARS OF SOLID GROWTH BUILT ON 


OUR INNOVATIVE MOTION-CONTROL 


PRODUCTS HAVE CREATED 
NEW, OUTSTANDING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR 


SENIOR STEPPING-MOTOR 


• DESIGN ENGINEER 


Be resporwible for design and development of 
stepping motors and related products. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with stepping and other small. 
ae & dc motors. BSME. or BSEE required. 


• SENIOR PROJECT & 
PROJECT ENGINEERS 


Be responsible for design and development of 
•Icetrie clutch and brake systems. Require BSME 
or equivalent background. Power transmission ex- 
perience desired. 


• APPLICATIONS 


ENGINEERS 


Analyze customers' requirements for stepping mo- 
tors and controls and make recommendations. 
Prior application engineering experience desired 
but will consider comparable background. 


You will play a vital role in the growth of a 


dynamic company that's expanding rapidly and 
who compensates individuals on the basis of their 
contributions. You'll live in an excellent, uncon- 
gested community. Interviewing and moving ex- 
penses fully paid. Send resume in confidence to 
Personnel Manager. 


WARNER ELECTRIC 
BRAKE & CLUTCH CO. 


449 Gardner St. 
So. Beloit, III. 61080 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


ILG Industries Inc. 


Has immediate openings for its Metal Fabricating Depart- 
ment 


OPERATORS-WILL TRAIN 


SET UP MEN-EXPERIENCED 
LAYOUT MAN-EXPERIENCED 


for 


PRESS BRAKE 
SAW 


SHEAR 


METAL PUNCHNG 


These are permanent positions offering good starting sala- 
ry, periodic increases, company paid life and major medi- 
cal health insurance plus paid vacation and other company 
beneifts. 


OTHER POSITIONS ALSO AVAILABLE 
CALL OR COME IN FOR INTERVIEW 


537-6100 


WHEELING, ILLINOIS 


571 S. Wheeling Road 


Take Wolf or Rt. 83 to Hintz Road 


Wheeling Rd. is midwwy between Wolf & Rt. 83 


Turn north on Wheeling 


TOP OPPORTUNITIES 


FOREMEN 


To individuals with a minimum of 5 years experi- 
ence as foreman in production machining and 
assembly, we offer excellent starting salary, full 
fringe benefits, ideal working conditions in a 
modern plant and growth potential. Our com- 
pany has had solid, continuous growth and is 
located in a fine uncongested community.. We 
pay interviewing and relocation expenses. Send 
resume or work history in confidence to Personnel 
AAgr. 
WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE & CLUTCH CO. 


449 Gardner St. 


So. Beloit, III. 61080 


• 
An fquo/ Opportunity (mployrr 


SECRETARY TO 


VICE PRESIDENT INTERNATIONAL 


Work close to home in a challenging position for an 
international company. Weber Marking Systems is 
the leader in our industry. We have been manufac- 
turing high quality marking products for 40 years. 
Applicants must possess all secretarial skills. Start- 
ing salary based on experience. Outstanding employ- 
ee benefit program. Unusually attractive offices. 


Apply to Personnel 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. 


711 W. Algonquin Road 
Arlington Heights 


(Just South of the Golf Rd. intersection) 


439-8500 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


DES PLAINES INDUSTRIAL PARK 


GENERAL FACTORY 


Hours 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Starting rate $2.50. Steady em- 
ployment. Excellent benefits. 


La Marche Mfg. Co. 


106 Bradrock Dr. 
Des Plaines 


299-1188 


830-Help Wanted Male 


TRY A WANT AD! - 394-2400 


STOCK CLERK 


For national sewing notion 
distributor. 
No 
experience 


necessary. Hospitalization, life 
insurance, pension plan and 
room for advancement. Apply 
8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday 
thru Friday to: 


GENERAL NOTIONS CO 


1501 Elmhurst Rd. 
Elk Grove Village 


DRAFTSMAN 


To move into sales corre- 
spondence position. We are 
looking for someone with a 
technical background & the 
ability to do phone work & or- 
der processing. 


Contact 


MR. FRANK MIGACZ 


JARKE CORPORATION 


6333 W. Howard 


Niles, 111. 
647-9633 


DIE SETTER 


Experienced punch press die 
setter. Small progressive dies. 
Must also be willing to run 
presses. 


ROYAL 


DIE & STAMPING 


Bensenville 
i 


766-2685 


WAREHOUSEMAN 


Exp. fork truck operator. 


. 
ALSO 


PRODUCTION 


WORKER 


MASS FEEDING CORP 


2241 Pratt Blvd. 


Elk Grove 
437-5920 


Equal opportunity employer 


MAINTENANCE 


Experience required in ma- 
chinery, electrical & general 
building 
maintenance. 
Ex- 


cellent fringe benefits. New 
sheet metal fabricating plant 
in Des Plaines. 


296-5586 


RED HOT OPENINGS 


Accountant 
$850 


Managmt. Trainee ...,$6-$700 
Office Cust. Serv 
$650 


Mail Clerk 
$430-$500 


10 Warehousemen$3-$3.50hr, 


SHEET EMPLOYMENT 


ARLINGTON HTS. 
DES PLAINES 


392-6100 
297-4142 


TOOL ROOM 


R e c e n t high school graduate 
needed In our tool room to per- 
form maintenance on existing tool- 
InR New mortorn plant with ex- 
cellent working conditions. 
ANDERSON DIE CASTINGS INC. 


1720 S. Wolf Rd., Wheeling 


ittl-3030 


MACHINISTS 


Turret Lathe and Engine 
Lathe operators for new plant 
in Schaumburg. Experienced. 
Make own setups. Have tools. 
Full or part time. Nick, 529- 
9008. 


UTILITY MEN 


Days, full time. Monday thru 
Friday, 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Apply in 
person. 


BEEF N' BARREL 


Schaumburg 


KITCHEN HELP 


For preparation and grill 
work. Full time only. Apply 
in person. 


BEEF N 
1 BARREL 


Elk Grove 
Schaumburg 


ROOFERS 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 


Experienced. Steady work. Top 
pay. 


LAVIN ROOFING CO. 


2239 E. Pratt Blvd. 
Elk Grove Village 


593-6090 


PRESSMAN 


ATF 29" offset. Full time 
days. 


AMERICAN PLAYING 


CARD CO. 


Wheeling 
541-3333 


CAREER OPPORTUNITY 


Nat'l manufacturer of food 
machinery & scales needs out- 
side service technician train- 
ee. North Suburban area. 
Call R. Raetz for appoint- 
ment. 


259-8012 


PART TIME 


Experienced engineer - mainte- 
nance man to live In A maintain 
small apartment building in Ar- 
lington Heights, Call Mrs. Helmer, 
34S-8171 until 4:30 p.m., or 6284600 
alter 7:30 p.m. 


130-Hetp Wanted Male 


BATTERY REPAIR MAN 


The industrial battery division 
of Gould Inc. a leader in the 
industrial battery field, is 
seeking a man with mechani- 
cal aptitude for its modern 
Rosemont, 111. repair depot. 
Must be high school graduate. 
Steady employment offered in 
this interesting job. Experi- 
ence desirable but not neces- 
sary. Liberal employee bene- 
fits. For immediate interview 
contact: 
Mr. M. A. Todd 


Gould Inc. 


671-0671 


5505 Milton Parkway 


Rosemont 


An equal opportunity employer 


3 SALESMEN 


FOR THIS AREA 


CALL 452-6320 


NOON TO 8 P.M. 


HIGH INCOME 


MANAGEMENT POTENTIAL 


LIFE TIME CAREER 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


GENERAL FACTORY 
$2.75 per hour, full time, per- 
manent employment. Days. 
A u t o m a t i c increases, full 
benefits including profit shar- 
ing. O'Hare area. 


THE FLUOROCARBON CO. 


7011N. Barry 
Rosemont, III. 


763-8034 
298-3933 


INSTALLER 


Will train man to help move 
and install vending and music 
machines. Electrical and me- 
c h a n i c a 1 aptitude helpful. 
Salary will vary with quali- 
fications. Insurance and bene- 
fits. 


A H ENTERTAINERS 
1151 N. Rohlwing Rd. 


Rolling Meadows 


253-8300 


MAINTENANCE 


MAN 


for general work in motel. 
Apply in person. 


ARLINGTON INN 


948 E. Northwest Hwy. 


Arlington Heights 


MACHINIST-TOOL ROOM 


• Excellent air conditioned 


shop 
• Fringe benefits 
• Near public trans- 


portation 


INTERNATIONAL 


ELECTRO MAGNETICS 


Palatine 
358-4622 


SCOTT TREE & 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Ground man position avail- 
able on tree crew. 


$100-$120 week 


394-4724 


MANAGEMENT TRAINEE 


Men's wear. Move up last with 
growing young men's sportswear 
chain. Profit sharing, 40 hr. week, 
benefits, salary open. Experience 
preferred. Apply: Sllverman's — 
Woodfleld Center. Mr. Kerin. 


Wednesday 1-7 p.m. 


Thursday, 10 a.m. - 1 p.m. 


Permanent position in new 
office in northwest suburb. 
Light typing skills. Call Mr. 
D. Jordan. 


593-0500, ext. 313 


WAREHOUSEMEN 


FULL TIME 


For Material Handling. 
SUBURBAN 


PACKAGING CORP. 


1243 Rand Rd. 
Des Plaines 


299-8148 
WANTED 


Combination parts driver and 
stockroom helper. No experi- 
ence necessary. 


Contact Melvin Benakovich 


WOODFIELDFORD 


815 E. Golf Rd. 


Schaumburg 
882-0800 


MECHANIC 


For food processing industry. 
All around maintenance man. 
Call for appointment. 


894-7400 


830-Help Wanted Male 
830- -Help Wanted Hale 
, 830-Help Wanted Male 
830-Help Wanted Male 


GENERAL FACTORY 


1st Shift, 7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 
2nd Shift, 4:30 p.m.-l a.m. 


No experience needed. Full 
time. Free health & life insur- 
ance, profit sharing. 


APPLY IN PERSON 


A.C. DAVENPORT 


& SON CO. 


306 E. Hellen Rd., Palatine 


358-7322 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


DETAIL 


DRAFTSMAN 
1 to 2 years experience. 
Electrical/Mechanical 


GRIGSBY-BARTON 


3800 Industrial Ave. 
Rolling Meadows 
392-5900 


SALESMAN 


For adhesive company in 
Northwest suburban area for 
Chicago district. No-travel-ex- 
perience required. Send re- 
sume. 
X 


Box J 29 
c/o Paddock Publications 
Arlington Heights 60006 


INSPECTION 


Inspector needed for on-line 
inspection. Electronic testing 
helpful. 


GRIGSBY-BARTON INC. 
3800 Industrial Road 


Rolling Meadows 


Call 392-5900 


PARTS DEPT. CLERK 


Full time. 18 years or older. 
Good working hours, paid va- 
cation. 


Ask for George Halleman 


GEO. POOLE FORD 


400 W. Northwest Hwy. 


Arlington Hts. 


253-5000 


FACTORY HELP 


Able bodied men, steady, year 
round work. Full time. Com- 
pany benefits. Military obliga- 
tion complete. 


Apply: R. D. Mouer 


LAURITZEN & CO., INC. 


1197 Willis Ave. 


Wheeling 


WAREHOUSE 
SUPERVISOR 


W o r k i n g warehouse super- 
visor responsible for sh 
receiving, delivery and 
ing maintenance duties. 


CIRCLE AIR INC. 


Palatine 
359-0530 


TOOL & DIE MAKERS 
Job Shop Experience 
Duo Tool & Mfg. Inc. 


70 Scott St. 


Elk Grove Village 


437-7711 


PRESSMAN 


Letter press and/or die-cutting on 
Heidelberg cylinders. Free hospi- 
tal and medical Insurance, plus all 
other benefits. Best working condi- 
tions. Top pay, Northwest subur- 
ban area. Call 


693-0110 


SHIPPING & RECEIVING 


CLERK 


General warehouse duties. Famil- 
iarity with UPS & truck routes 
helpful. Salary dependent on expe- 
rience. 


Phone 398-0110 


BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON 


3600 Carnegie 


Rolling Meadows 


MEN PART TIME 


For light industrial cleaning 
duties. Flexible hours. North- 
field, Niles area. 


831-3533 


Help Wanted for 
Sales & Service ' 


Must be mechanically inclined 


Call 255-7132 


Equal opportunity employer 


AMBITIOUS PERSON, neat, 
good character. Permanent 
opportunity for $175 a week. 
Major company. No experi- 
ence — prefer our methods. 
Phone 692-4182, Mr. Geib 


Equal opportunity employer 


CUSTODIAN 


Hours 7:30 a.m.-4:00 p.m. Wil- 
low Grove School, 
Buffalo 


Grove, Illinois. Contact: Mr. 
Lanum 


541-3660 


i 
TRY A CLASSIFIED AD! 


Bindery Trainee 1 WEBER is HIRING-JOIN A LEADER 


needed to operate 
cutting, 


folding & inserting machines. 


ALSO 


Stock Clerk 


needed for light stock work. 
Fast growing organization of- 
fering good promotional fu- 
ture. 


USLIFE CREDIT CORP. 


Schaumburg 


Call for appointment 


5294100 


OFFSET PRINTING 


FOREMAN 


Night shift position for a fold- 
ing carton plant located in 
suburbs. Must be thoroughly 
knowledgeable hi litho produc- 
tion and have proven super- 
visory ability. In reply, state 
experience and salary re- 
quirements. Write Box No. 
J-3, c/o Paddock Publications, 
Arlington Heights. 


SLITTER 


Experienced man in operating 
Duplex slitting equipment. We 
are a based manufacturer of 
Teflon, silicone and pressure 
sensitive 
tapes. 
Excellent 


starting salary, all benefits. 
Call Mr. Frandsen. 


T & F FLUOROCARBON CO. 


3660 Edison Place 
Rolling Meadows 


392-8090 


After 7 p.m., 392-9521 


WAREHOUSE 


Full time. Arlington Heights 
area. Variety of duties. 


259-4020 


PROSPECT GARAGE 


DOOR CO. 


9 E. College Drive 
Arlington Heights 


FLOOR INSPECTORS 


1st & 2nd shifts 


Inspect machined parts, cas- 
tings and 1st piece. 


H&SSWANSONTOOLCO. 


2700 Touhy Avenue 


Elk Grove Village 60007 


439-3242, Al Oliz 


COMBINATION SHIPPING, 


RECEIVINGS JANITOR 


Day Shift 


H&SSWANSONTOOLCO. 


2700 Touhy Avenue 


Elk Grove Village 60007 


439-3242 


PLASTICS 
Set-up man and trouble shoot- 
er experienced in injection 
molding machine. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability & ex- 
perience. Plenty of overtime. 
Excellent company benefits. 


HAYDOCK PLASTIC CO. 


2424 Greenleaf Avenue 


Elk Grove 
439-7810 


TRAINEE 


Full time man for mainte- 
nance, receiving and stock- 
room. Willing to work for ad- 
vancement. Call Mr. Thomp- 
sen BECKER PRECISION 


EQUIPMENT 


Elk Grove Village 


437-5940 


MACHINIST 


Some engine lathe experience 
necessary. Grinder experience 
helpful. Short production runs. 
Willingness to learn a must. 
Apply in person to: 


S. HIMMELSTEIN & CO. 


2500 Estes Avenue 
Elk Grove Village 


SALESMEN 


Roofing, 
shingles, sheet metal. 


Residential, commercial. Full or 
part time. Commission. Leads fur- 
nished. 


LAVIN ROOFING CO. 


2239 E. Pratt 
Elk Grov« 


593-6090 
' 


DRAFTSMAN- 
MECHANICAL 


Detail draftsman required by 
sheet metal fabricating com- 
p a n y. 
Experienced. Des 


Plaines location. 
Contact Mr. Brill 
296-5586 


TRAINEE 


STEEL RULE DffiMAKERS 
Mechanically inclined. Must 
have good' math aptitude. No 
exp. required, willing to train. 
7-3:30 


439-8530 


Weber Marking Systems is the leader in our industry. 
We have been manufacturing high quality marking 
products for 40 years. Our products and systems are 
sold on an international basis. 
If you have a stable work record and good refer- 
ences, you will be given immediate consideration for 
one of the following positions. 


Drill Press — Set up and Operate 


Gen. Mach. 


Material Handler 


Mechanical Assembler 


Experience preferred. Trainees considered. Starting 
salary based on background. Excellent employee 
benefit program. Outstanding working conditions 
including completely air-conditioned plant. 


Apply to Personnel 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. 


711 W. Algonquin Road, Arlington Hts. 
Just south of the Golf Road intersection. 


439-8500 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


LOOKING FOR A CHANGE? 


THE VILLAGE OF MOUNT PROSPECT 


is accepting applications for employment in the PUBLIC 
WORKS DEPARTMENT. Interested in men who have con- 
struction or mechanical experience. 


WE OFFER 


Retirement Plan 
Paid Holidays 
plus many other benefits 


Excellent opportunities for qualified men. 


Hospital & Medical Plan 


Paid Vacation 


Also accepting applicants for PART TIME TRUCK DRIV- 
ERS to plow snow. Must have Class "C" chauffeur's li- 
cense. 


Apply At 


PUBLIC WORKS BUILDING 


11 S. Pine St. 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 


NEWSPAPER MAKEUP 


SUPERVISOR 


Cold type composition department, second shift Monday 
thru Friday. Must be experienced in newspaper advertising 
pasteup production. Expanding company. Many fine bene- 
fits. Please call for appointment. 


Bill Schoepke 


394-2300 


PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


217 West Campbell 
Arlington Heights 


" WANTED FOR PART TIME 


X-RAY CHEMICAL MIXER 


& DELIVERY MAN 


Excellent starting salary 
Auto Mileage Allowance 


APPLY IN PERSON OR CALL 


X-RAY SERVICE MANAGER 


259-880 


PHILIP A. HUNT CHEMICAL CORP. 


900 Carnegie St., Rolling Meadows, 111. 60008 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


BUS DRIVERS 


PART TIME 


Part Time Hours: 


6:30 a.m. to 8:45 a.m. 
2:45 p.m. to 4:45 p.m. 


Part time drivers can work a.m. or p.m. or both. 


MUST BE OVER 21 


Phone 824-2111 


UNITED MOTOR COACH COMPANY 


900 E. Northwest Hwy. 
Des Plaines, II 


EXPERIENCED DIE REPAIR MAN 


EXPERIENCED DIE SET-UP MAN 


Plenty of overtime & benefits 


LEGO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1921 S. Busse Road 


Mt. Prospect 
439-3800 


HELP WANTED 


FOR GROUNDS WORK 


HILLDALE COUNTRY CLUB 


1655 Ardwick Drive 
Hoffman Estates 


(On Higgins in the Hilldale Apt. Complex) 


882-9288 


THE HOME YOU DESIRE, THE LOCATION YOU WANT, 


THE PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY, 


TRY A WANT AD! - 394-2400 


M— WAN I 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
Monday. S.pt.mb.r 4, 1972 


OFFERING THE MOST COMPUTE SELECTION OF 


Opportunities 


YOUR GUIDE TO SECURITY 
THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 


83d -Help Wanted Male 
830-Help Wanted Male 
831-Help Wanted Mate 
83P-Help Wanted Hale 


ROUGH 
TRIM 
CARPENTERS 


WORK THE YEAR ROUND 


CLOSE TO HOME 


As one of the largest and fastest growing carpenter contractors, we are in a 
position to offer year round work near home. No layoffs or lost time should 
the particular job you may be working on run slow or finish completely. We 
can place you on another of our jobs even the same day or the following 
morning. 


An equal opportunity employer 


NOW HIRING IN THESE AREAS: 


• ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
• PALATINE 
• BUFFALO GROVE 
• BARTLETT 
• ELK GROVE VILLAGE 


• HANOVER PARK 
• LAKE ZURICH 
• SCHAUMBURG 
• ROSELLE 
• STREAMWOOD 


R & D THIEL, INC. 


359-7150 


1700 RAND ROAD, PALATINE 


JOIN US IN OUR NEW LOCATION 


AND RECEIVE 


• Excellent starting salary 
• Regular merit increases 
• Full fringe benefits 
•AUTO MILEAGE ALLOWANCE 


SERVICEMAN WANTED 


To work on X-ray film processors 
Experienced or will train. 
Neat appaaring man with mechanical & electrical experi- 
ence 


APPLY IN PERSON OR CALL 
X-RAY SERVICE MANAGER 


259-8800 


PHILIP A. HUNT CHEMICAL CORP. 


9QO Carnegie Street, Rolling Meadows, 111. 60008 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


MANAGER TRAINEE 


HOWARD JOHNSON CO. 


Openings now available for 
aggressive men to join rapidly 
expanding restaurant chain. 
Must be willing to adhere to 
rigid training program and 
willing to relocate in the fu- 
tme at co. expense. Oppty. to 
learn the restaurant business 
and earn $10.000 + a yr. All 
company benefits. 


Apply at Glenview, 111. 


1-101 Waukegan Rd. 


Howard Johnson's Restaurant 


or CALL MR. BAKER at 
724-0546 for appointment 


Equal oppoi tunity employer 


PART TIME 


Excellent part time opportuni- 
ty. Will not interfere with 
regular job. Early morning 
hours • 2:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Route driver in Schaumburg 
area. 


COUNTRYSIDE 
NEWS AGENCY 


837-2527 


SHIPPING CLERK 


Person to train as shipping 
clerk with some responsibility 
for proof reading. Must be 
high school graduate and at 
least 18 years of age. Phone 
for appointment. 


Tuesday, 9-5-72 


between 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. 


only 


Elk Brove Village 


437-7771 


CUSTODIAN 


Evening shift. Benefits in- 
clude me insurance, hospital- 
ization ins., vacation with pay. 
Starting salary $3.46. 


MT. PROSPECT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
701 W. Gregory St. 


Mt. Prospect 
259-1200 


SHORT ORDER 


COOK 


N o 
experience 
necessary. 


High school education 
not 


needed. Good pay. 


GOLDEN BEAR 


FAMILY RESTAURANTS 


1331 W. Dundee Rd. 
Buffalo Grove, 111. 


394-2733 


GENERAL FACTORY 


Men needed in shipping, ware- 
house, bindery, and mainte- 
nance depts. of modern print- 
ing plant. First and second 
shifts. Good benefits. 
2200 Estes 
Elk Grove 


439-8700 


OFFSET CAMERA MAN 


FULL TIME. DAYS 


AMERICAN 


PLAYING CARD CO. 


Wheelin', Illinois 


541-3333 


RfcAD CLASSIHhD 


PART TIME HELP 


We are now taking appli- 
cations for permanent part 
time help in our Mailroom, 
w o r k i n g 1 day a week, 
(Wednesday) 
processing 


Newspapers for delivery to 
our Carriers. 
Hours: 7 a.m..to 11:30 a.m. 
This is a permanent part time 
position which offers opportu- 
nity for additional days in the 
future. For further informa- 
tion call: 


Paddock 


Publications, Inc. 


394-0110 


Harvey Gascon 


TRANSFORMER 


LAMINATION 


TESTER & INSPECTOR 


Quality control. Company paid 
benefits. A/C lab. Call: Mr. 
Greiman 


298-7676 
N.L.C. 


Des Plaines 


PRINTING 


Mechanical young man to op- 
e r a t e dry offset printing 
equipment for plastic parts. 
Excellent opportunity. Apply 
in person. 


KNIGHT ENGINEERING 


1600 E. Davis St. 
Arlington Heights 


FURNITURE SALESMAN 


Experienced or will train. 
Good salary & commission. 


6014 W. DEMPSTER 


MORTON GROVE, ILL. 


Mr. Lance 
965-1300 


SHIPPING DEPT. 


Opportunity for experienced 
man in snipping department 
in Elk Grove Village. Ex- 
cellent benefits and opportuni- 
ty for overtime. Call Mr. Ten- 
za 593-1790. 


SALESMEN 


Selling athletic shoes. Prefer 
young single man. Must have 
car. For Chicago & Milwaukee 
area. Salary. For information 
write: 


P.O. Box 130 


Litchfield, 111. 62056 


SERVICE STATION MECHANIC 


& DRIVEWAY SALESMAN 


Wanted full A part time. Time & a 
half over 40 hrs. Benefits avail- 
able. Inquire at 


E & M Standard 


Wolf & Euclid 
Mt. Prospect 


SPRINGMAKERS 


Four-Slide Setup Man. Overtime. 
Paid vacation & holidays. Free 
Blue Cross & Blue Shield. Salary 
open. 


W.C.W. INDUSTRIES INC. 


38 N. Hickory 


Arlington Heights 


3834383 


THE COUNTRY'S 
3rd LARGEST INDUSTRY 
IS LOOKING FOR . . . 


COOKS 


& 


DISHWASHERS 


E X P E R I E N C E D OR WILL 


TRAIN 


1. Excellent starting salary 
2. Yearly bonus plan 
3. Paid vacations 
4. Major Medical & Dental 
5. Permanent employment 


COME IN FOR INTERVIEW 


Golden Bear 


Family Restaurants 


1331 W. DUNDEE RD. 


BUFFALO GROVE 


SHEET METAL 


Press brake operators, shear 
operators. Must be experi- 
enced. 


$5.63 per hour 1st shift. 
$6.20 per hour 2nd shift. 


Call MR. WEISSER 


296-5586 


JANITOR 


Prominent builder -of quality 
apartments has opening for an 
experienced 
janitor. 
Per- 


manent position. Excellent va- 
cation benefits, sick leave and 
health insurance. 


Call 882-7887 


SHIPPING 


SUPERVISOR 


Must be experienced in han- 
dling imports. Positions offers 
interesting and varied duties. 
Send resume of experience 
and salary requirement to 
Box J-33, Paddock Publica- 
tions, Arlington Heights, 111. 


WAREHOUSEMAN 


Position available immediate- 
ly for full time warehouseman 
in a clean modern warehouse. 
$2.55 to start. Apply in person. 


Dekoven Drug Co. 


1401 Estes 


Elk Grove Village 


TV SERVICEMAN 


Experienced in color and black 
and white. 
Inside 
and outside 


work. Premium pay (or devoted 
man. 


RANKINTV 


8 E. McDonald Rd. 
Prospect Heights 


259-3332 


WAREHOUSE HELP 


Carpet warehouse needs full 
time help. Good company 
benefits. Contact Leu Koffski 
between 8:30-4:30. 


593-0555 


Galaxy Carpet Mills 


BOYS 


Apply now part time after 
school to assist candy dist. 
Call before noon. Mr. Daniels 
394-2298 


PART TIME 


GROCERY MANAGER 
3 Evenings a week, 6 to 12 
midnight. Apply: 
CONVENIENT FOOD MART 
500 E. Central, Des Plaines 


GEAR CUTTER 


Experienced. Part Time For 
24HG&L Schaumburg area. 


529-9005 


jRY A WANT AD 


MACHINE 


OPERATORS 


DAY OR NIGHTS 
10% FOR NIGHTS 


AUTOMATIC 


SCREW MACHINES 
MULTIPLE SPINDLE 


ACME GRIDLEY 
AND NEW BRITAIN 


CHUCKERS 


GOSS AND NEW BRITAIN 


W. & S. 3'S, 4'S and 5'S 
FREE INSURANCE 


PROGRAM 


BOTH SHIFTS 


CAFETERIA OPEN 


TOP PAY FOR TOP SKILLS 


Personnel office open 


7 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Saturday 9 a m.-12 noon 


CaU 685-1121 
OR COME IN 


RegO 


Div. Bastian 


BLESSING INC. 
4201W. Peterson 


Chicago, 111. 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


BOYS, 11-14 
.YEARS OLD 


Spend a few hours a week 
delivering newspapers in 
your neighborhood. 
• Small Routes 
• Excellent Pay 


PLUS 


• PRIZES 
• TRIPS 
• AWARDS 


Call now for a Route 


394-0110 


PADDOCK 


PUBLICATIONS 


P.O. Box 277 


Arlington Hts., Ill 60006 


FULL TIME 


SHOP WELDERS 


& HELPERS-Second Shift 


Arc welders — experienced 
for light gauge steel pipe wel- 
ding. Fabricator and fabric- 
ator helper — experienced in 
set up and assembly oper- 
ations. Opportunity to learn 
welding. General shop helpers 
— experience in hand-lay-up 
operation helpful but not nec- 
e s s a r y. Suburban location. 
Excellent 
starting 
salary. 


Near expressway. Permanent 
employment with opportunity 
o advance. Retirement and 
lospital benefits, paid vaca- 
tions. 


E. B. KAISER CO. 


2114 Chestnut Avenue 
Glenview 
724-4500 


ROUTE MAN 


Immediate opening. World's 
largest company in its field 
offers outstanding opportunity 
to man who qualifies. Must 
own small truck for city and 
suburban delivery. We start 
you with enough established 
accounts to assure you a $200 
»r week average income 
'rom coffee commissions and 
delivery fees. Age no barrier. 
Prefer man living in north- 
west suburbs. 


CALL MR. TENGBERG 


439-9100 


for appointment 


Equal opportunity employer 


HELP WANTED 


PART TIME DAYS 
Lot service and parceling 


Apply in Person 


JEWEL FOOD STORE 


18 Ranch Mart 
Buffalo Grove 


ENERAL FACTORY 


lodern textile plant has open- 
ings on 1st, or 2nd shifts for 
dependable persons. Win work 
as machine helpers or oper- 
ators. Apply in person. 


WESTERN ACADIA, INC. 


800 E. Devon 
Bartlett 


ENGLARGING 
FACTORY 


BRANCH 


Feed men full time, starting sala- 
ry $6.00 per hr. Large clients' lac- 
cry outlet expanding NW subur- 
an area. Several key positions 
pen. No experience necessary, 
o arrange for Interview, call 394- 
969 daily 12 to 4 p.m. 


Want Ad 
Deadlines 


Sunday Issue • 11 a.m. Fri. 
Monday Issue • 4 p.m. Fri. 


Tuesday Issue • 11 a.m. Mon. 
Wed. Issue • 11 a.m. Tues. 
Thursday l«ue • 4 p.m. Tues. 


Friday Issue 4 p.m. Wed. 


830-Help Wanted Male 


PHONE- 


Main Office: 
394-2400 


Des Plaines 
298-2434 


830-Help Wanted Hale 


PART TIME HELP 


Men needed part time to work 
in our Mailroom 1 or 2 nights 
a week processing News- 
papers for delivery to our 
Carriers. 
Hours: 10:30 p.i.i. to 4 a.m. 
Must be willing to accept 
work on an on call basis until 
permanent schedules can be 
arranged. 
For further information call: 


Paddock 


Publications, Inc. 


394-0110 


Harvey Gascon 


Sr. Cost 


Accountant 


Manufacturing 
company in 


Northbrook in need of Cost 
Accountant with minimum 5 
yrs. experience. Some work 
with standard and job costing. 


Apply in person or call 
PERSONNEL DEPT. 


BARRETT 


ELECTRONICS CORP. 


630 Dundee Rd. 
Northbrook, 111. 


272-2300 


Warehouse Manager 


& Dispatcher 


Full charge warehouse oper- 
ation with knowledge of dis- 
patching men and equipment 
within Metro Chicago. Must 
be able to organize and dis- 
patch effectively. Excellent 
Salary and Benefits. 


CONTACT PERSONNEL 


FOR INTERVIEW 
345-8120, Ext. 332 
GREYHOUND 


Van Lines, Inc. 
13 E. Lake Street 


Northlake 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


FIRE DEPT. 
Positions Available 


On September 11, 1972, Elk 
Grove Village is holding ex- 
aminations for Fire Fighters. 
All applications must be filed 
prior to 10 a.m. on September 
11,1972. Salary range for Fire 
Fighters $860 to $1105 per 
m o n t h . Outstanding fringe 
benefits. Call 439-3900 or stop 
at Village Hall, 901 Wellington 
Avenue for further informa- 
tion. 


Precision Sheet Metal Shop 


NEEDS EXPERIENCED: 
MODEL MAKER 
SET-UP MAN 


GENERAL METALCRAFT CO. 


259-5900 


General Estimator 


$ 
$ 
$ 
<p 


To assist the Chiel Estimator In 
construction costs & take-off & 
layout for top architectural firm. 
Good potential. Many fringe bene- 
fits Eager to hire 


Holmes & Associates 


Professional Consultants 


Randhurst Ctr 
Suite 23-A 


392-2700 


"THE WANT ADS"! 


PART TIME HELP 


Unload & load trucks. Gas, 
service trucks, tractors and 
small power equipment, 


j 
Hours 4:30-6:30 p.m. 


830-Help Wanted Male 


Sears 


FULL TIME 


DRAPERY INSTALLER 
AND REMEASURER 
Must be experienced and have 
own car. 


PART TIME 


AUTO MECHANICS 
Morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning positions. 
SEARS FAMOUS BENEFITS 


Apply in person 


SEARS, ROEBUCK 


&CO. 


No. 2 Woodfield Mall 


Schaumburg, 111. 


Equal opportunity employer 


TRUCK DRIVER 


Part time. Approximately 
hours daily. Monday thru Fri- 
day. Either during morning or 
afternoon. 


NORTHWEST 
ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


30 S. Main St. 
Mt. Prospect 


CL 5-3701 


MULTIPLE SPINDLE 
SCREW MACHINE 
(Setter-Operator) 


Day shift. Experienced on 
Acme-Gridley and/or New 
Britain-Gridley 
equipment. 


Small dept. Steady work. Age 
no barrier; experience counts. 
Contact P. Randall. 


BERG MFG. CO. 


333 E. Touhy, Des Plaines 


298-3900 


Equal opportunity employer 


FACTORY 


UTILITY MAN 


Full time, over 18-yrs. $3.25 
an hour. 


ROBERTS & PORTER 


1001 Morse, Elk Grove 
Ask for Mr. Courier 


439-8770 


COURIER 


Must have good driving record. 
For lite and medium 
deliveries, 


dispatch & pick up, 4 days per wk. 
Hrs. vary from 4 to 8 hrs. per 
day, starting time 8:30 am. Must 
be reliable & have ilexlble sched- 
ule. Starting rate J3.00 per hour. 
Call Mr. Green, 10 to 12 or 2 to 4 
p.m. 


882-6500 


PART TIME 


COOK 


Experienced 
Also full time 
SALADMAKER 


ZAPPONES BRANDYWINE 


RESTAURANT 
in the Holiday Inn 
Elk Grove Village 


956-1170 


JANITOR 


C o m p a n y located in Elk 
Grove Village is seeking an el- 
derly or retired man for con- 
tractual janitorial services. 
Reply to Box J-24, c/o Pad- 
dock Publications, Arlington 
Hts., 111. 60006. 


EXP. WAREHOUSEMAN 


Wanted in Elk Grove area. 40 
hr. wk. Must have own trans- 
portation. Will interview Tues- 
day. Interviews after 4 p.m. 
by appt. 


593-7740 


FORK LIFT MECHANIC 


Part time lor long range basis. 
Maintenance 
program 
on 
one 


Clark, One Yale, two Lewis-Shep- 
pard. 


Call Tom Jones 


Elk Grove Village 


439-4000 


An equal opportunity employer 


WANTED 


Road Drivers 


Yellow Freight System Inc. 
419 W. Baldwin Rd., Palatine 


No phone calls 


Equal opportunity employer 
MAINTENANCE MAN 
Northwest suburban area. Town- 
house and apt complex. Must be 
able to handle plumbing, elec- 
trical, outside yard, cleaning apts. 
and general maintenance 
Please call Mr. & Mrs Pankau 
392-9832 


For confidential interview 


CLASSMAN 


Experienced or will train 
Top pay. Good benefits. 
HEIGHTS GLASS CO. 
1616 W. Northwest Hwy. 


Arl. Hts. Ill 


259-3700 


IMMEDIATE 
OPENINGS 


3 P.M. - 11:30 P.M. 
MAINTENANCE 
MECHANICS 


MUST HAVE 


4-yrs. experience on high 
speed production machinery. 


SWING SHIFT HOURS 
MAINTENANCE 
ATTENDANT 


H.V.A.C. experienced or 


service trained. 


APPLY: 


PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENT 


WYLER FOODS 


BORDENINC 


2301 Shermer Road 


Northbrook 
Equal opportunity employer M/F 


SHEET METAL 


S t a i n l e s s steel restaurant 
equipment manufacturer hir- 
ing immediately: 


1-Custom Assembly & 
Fit up Mechanic 
2-Field Installation 
Working Supervisors 


3-Spot Welders 


(Must be experienced) 
First shift — $5.63 per lir. 
Second shift — $6.20 per hr. 


CALL MR. WEISSER 


296-5586 


PART TIME 


Computer Operator 


Experienced Computer oper- 
ator needed immediately to 
work on permanent part time 
basis. Will work 25 to 30 hours 
per week. Should have experi- 
ence with tape & disk. 


CALL MRS. FIALA 


SOLA ELECTRIC 
1717 Busse Rd. (Rte. 83) 


Elk Grove Village 


439-2800 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


Modern growing metal stamp- 
ing company needs the follow- 
ing for 1st or 2nd shifts. 


DIE SETUP MAN 


TOOL & DIE MAKER 


TOOK & DIE REPAIR MAN 


PUNCH PRESS OPRS. 


Experience with carbide lami- 
nation dies helpful. 


CaU 763-7000 


NATIONAL 


LAMINATION CORP. 
555 Santa Rosa Dr. 


Des Plaines 


INSPECTION 
SUPERVISOR 


Must have good mechanical 
inspection background for set- 
ting up receiving inspection. 
Northwest suburbs. Send re- 
sume to Box No. J-36, c/o 
Paddock Publications, Arling- 
ton Heights. 


DOCK FOREMAN 


Need working supervisor to 
handle shipping and receiving 
in large Carpet Distribution 
Center. Experience desired — 
must be dependable. Good 
working conditions. 
American Rug & Carpet Co. 
Subsidiary-West Point Pepperell 
Call 297-4150 MR. COCHRAN 


$ MANAGEMENT $ 
$15,000 to $30,000 


CALIBER 


Major American firm advertised 
nation wide is expanding through- 
out Chicagoland area & needs key 
men to learn its wholesale dis- 
tribution system. Very large earn- 
ings for those who qualify. Call 
for app't. 


697-6230 


TRAINEES 


To learn mold set-up in plastic 
injection molding company. 
Good opportunity for advance- 
ment in small growing com- 
pany. All company benefits. 


EL-MAR PLASTICS 


935 Lee St. 


Elk Grove 439-0330 


FOREMAN 


To take charge of 2nd., shift 
injection molding operation. 
Lester & Van Dorn screw ma- 
chines. Good opportunity for 
advancement. All company 
benefits. 


EL-MAR PLASTICS 


935 Lee St. 


Elk Grove 
4394330 


30-Help Wanted Male 


LAB TECHNICIAN 


Opportunities available 
for 


Lab Tech with background in 
electronics. Should have tech- 
nical schooling and at least 2 
years experience. Excellent 
fringe benefit program in- 
cluding 
lOOTo tuition reim- 


bursement. 


CALL MRS. FIALA 


SOLA ELECTRIC 
1717 Busse Rd. (Rte. 83) 


Elk Grove Village 


439-2800 


Equal Opportunity Employer 
" 
WAREHOUSE 
SUPERVISOR 


Northwest suburb. $12,000+ 


Dynamic man E.D.P. ori- 
ented. Modern new ware- 
house. Supervise 6 to 10, up to 
20. Very liberal fringes. 5 
days. Call now. 
JC.G. CONSULTANTS 


439-1400 


CONTROLLER 


OFFICE MANAGER 


Needs background in standard 
cost & incentive accounting, 
P & L responsibilities. Centex 
Park. Write. Box J-28 c/o 
Paddock Publications, Arling- 
ton Heights, 111. 60006. 


ELECTRICL 
ENGINEER 


Western suburb. 


Well above average money 
plus liberal fringes. Our com- 
pany is a leader hi the field. 
Limited experience will quali- 
fy. Some knowledge of mea- 
surements, design, R&D. CaU 
now. 


J.C.G. CONSULTANTS 


439-1400 


Order Supervisor 
Northwest suburb. $12,000+. 


Computer oriented. Modern 
new facility. Heavy pressure. 
Liberal fringes. 5 days. Call 
now. 


J.C.G. CONSULTANTS 


439-1400 


MAINTENANCE 


ENGINEER 


Salary 
commensurate with 


ability and experience. 


CaU after 6 p.m. 
392-7349 


NIGHT FOREMAN 


TO SUPERVISE 7 mechanics 
on our second shift. $6.30 per 
hour plus overtime. All com- 
pany benefits. Paid vacation 
& holidays. 


MACK TRUCKS INC. 


2000 Elmhurst Rd. 
Elk Grove Village 
Call Emil Reiter 


956-0910 


Republic Lumbar Market 


has opportunity for per- 
manent, full time & part 
time: 


SALESMEN 


Call Mr. Savage 
394-8000 


SERVICE STATION HELP 


Full and part time positions 
available. Apply at 
Arlington Central Shell 
934 S. Arlington Hts. Rd. 


Arlington Hts. 


253-8590 


WAREHOUSE 


Man wanted for nut & bolt 
warehouse. Experience help- 
ful, but not necessary. Call 


437-0400 


APPLIANCE SERVICE MAN 
Washers, dryers, etc. Top 
pay, 40 hour week. Profit 
sharing. 


NOVAK & PARKER 


1016 E. Northwest Highway 


Mt. Prospect 
259-2550 


PARTS DRIVER & HELPER 


Must have Illinois drivers li- 
cense. See Joe in parts. 


ROTO LINCOLN MERCURY 


1410 E. N.W. 
Hwy. 
Arlington Heights 


MOLDING PLANT 


Set Up man/Shift supervisor 
or Maintenance help. 


A. F. HORLACHER CO. 


400 S. Hicks 
Palatine, 111. 


PARTS DEPT. 
COUNTER HELP 
PARTS DRIVER 


5 day week 


965-8300-ext. 38 


Ask for Ed. 


TRY A WANT AD! 


Monday, September 4. 1972 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
WANT ADS —1 


OFFERING THE MOST COMPLETE SELECTION OF 
mil 
unities 


/OUR GUIDE TO SECURITY 
THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 


Bag-Help Wanted Male 


DRAFTSMAN 


Desire individual with experi- 
ence in printed circuit layout, 
packaging and logic diagrams. 
Excellent 
opportunity 
with 


growing company in north- 
west suburb. 


Contact Richard Verschoor 


EDAX INT'L INC. 


Prairie View 


KM-3870 


WAREHOUSE HELP 


18 years or older. Must live in 
Palatine area. Full time. 


359-2552 


WAREHOUSEMAN 
Liberal benefits. 


MALLORY BATTERY CO. 


262S Delta Lane 


Elk Grave 


7fiG-37tiT 
I/n 'I 0|ip..rMinii 
Kni|il 
r 


BINDERY 


Full time part time help. Ex- 
perience helpful, but not nec- 
essary. Call Sir. Donegan. 


930-1940 


ENGINEERING ASSISTANT 


ri.i-.fM 
1 
n i t ' l t i ' r 
in 
Thi -.i j 
ncrrls 


nvn 
t i > n .^i-.' ri.uui-rt'i' in qvKility 


( ( i n h ' u i ,*; ,.r. i?'"cnm; .'ippli''alion 
St>m>' 
' i l l ' 
1 :< 
1' <|MiP'(l. 
('out i*'t 


Miss Kl<'". 


BELLMAN/DRIVER 


:Mi:30 p.m.. Full time. Must 
be neat. Apply in person. 


HOWARD JOHNSONS 
920 E. Northwest Hwy. 


Palatine 


PUNCH PRESS OPR. 
(Salary, plus bonus) 
BRIDGEPORT 
OPR. 


O v e r t i m e , paid hospital- 
ization. profit sharing.. 


Call Mr. Chadwick 


359-4575 


PART TIME 


Experienced driveway attend- 
ant over 18 yrs. old. 5 day 
week. Apply in person. 


•VILLAGE SHELL 


Arlington Heights Rcl. 


and Higgins Rd. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE 


Dependable person needed for 
G e n e r a l Warehouse work. 
Good working conditions. 


American Rug & Carpet Co. 
Subsidiary-West rmnt Peppcrcll 
Call 297-4150 
MR. HUNT 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Full time 
production 
help 


needed in plant. Excellent 
wages. Elk Grove Village lo- 
cation. Apply by phone 9 a.m.- 
3p.m. 


595-9220 


PIZZA MAKER 


FULL TIME 


Evenings — Wed. thru Sun. 


Charlotte's Pizza 


Rt. 14 & 68 


Barrington, 111. 


381-9868 after 3 p.m. 


MATERIAL HANDLER 


For Envelope company. Good 
salary & benefits. 


CALL 359-2455 


COLFAX LITHOGRAPH 


345 Eric Dr. 
Palatine, 111. 


HIGHT watchman — cleanup man. 


f»r building under con struct inn, 
5 


j ni. In i ;i m. Rc'fci'LMict's required. 
Ir. Bi'/ark. 541-3090. 


WANTED. Industrial engine rebull 


dcr for lift truck dealership. Union 


simp. Allis-Chalmers 439-46GB. 
EXPERIENCED inside and outside 


color TV servicemen. 
Exuellen 


benefits 832-317.-. 
INSTALLER/service mnii. Over 20 


years old and married, 259-9458 


Arlington Soft Water Co, 
FULL time man — general duties, — 


rental equipment store. 
Pollard 


Bros 3S9-738S. 
YOUNG man for IlKht delivery. Var- 


iril simp duties. Active Class Com- 


pany H53 McCube. Klk Grove, M3- 


MATURE Male, part time janitorial 


help wanted tor apartment com- 


plex <l ii'iurs ilaih. Ui9-."ill"'0. resident 
manager. 


Want Ad 
Deadlines 


Sunday Issue • 11 a.m. Fit 
Monday Issue • 4 p.m. Fri. 


Tuesday Issue • 11 a.m. MOD. 


Wed. Issue • 11 a.m. Tues. 
rhursd?" Issue • 4 p.m. Tues. 


Friday Issue • 4 p.m. 
Wed. 


PHONE: 


Main Office: 
394-2400 
Des Plaines 
298-2434 


830-Help Wanted Male 


3XPKRIENCKD 
welder. 
381-3530 


PVi'F Corporation, BaiTlnctori 


JlDtNTI 
Applirator, some expert 


enrp required. Call: after 5 p.m., 


!.'I7-I077. 
At; m;icliiiK' si1 tup mini wanted. 
Mumh'lcin mva. (!ood salary anc 
rtrkiMir rniKlitlnns. 35U-092*! 


DKLIVKKY man wanted. Call Tony. 


Ml Prospect. S^i-SUXi. 


iXPKRIKNCKD 
f l a t 


"Ml 


359- 


j[KE'J .\our Jiih. be \ our own boss 


Ipt's talk 1 823-3-ID5. 


840-Help Wanted 


Male & Female 


BUS BOYS 


CASHIER-HOSTESS 


WAITRESS 


Day Shift 


Zappones 
Brandywine 
Restaurant 
in the Holiday Inn 
Elk Grove Village 


956-1170 


COCKTAIL WAITRESSES 


DINING ROOM WAITRESSES 


BUS BOYS 


UTILITY MAN 


All shifts. Apply in person be- 
tween 2 & 5 
p.m. 


Howard Johnson 


Restaurant 


910 E. Northwest Hwy. 


Palatine 


NCR 


DATA PROCESSING 


CENTER 


has openings in: 


Operations & 


Customer Service 


Phone 259-6010 


Equal opportunity employer 


POLICEMAN 


& POLICEWOMAN 


EXAMINATION 


Village of Arlington Heights, 
Age 21-35. Salary $9,000. See 
Legal Notice, Paddock Publi- 
cations, August 23rd for de- 
tails. Examinations to be held 
Thursday, September 7th, 1972 
at 7:30 p.m., 2121 S. Goebbert 
R o a d (Forest View High 
School). 


CUTCO l> , p-u-t 
SSO. Full $150. 


Comm Mr. La<.:ari>. BS1-5S5S. 


DISHWASHER wanted — full time, 


d«> '. call 3.'.9-!>h7S. 


FULL lime Shipping & Receiving 


Clerk. Polk Brothers, 38 North 


Pr>den. Arlington Market. Sec Mr. 
Pelork. 
EXPERIENCED drapery installer. 


- 


ASSISTANT Manager — Over 20. 


also night manager 12 a.m. to 


a m. Good pay. Jack In The Box, 
Rolling Meadows, 398*9691. 
KITCHEN supervisor wanted 
Cull 


time. 
Opportunity 
for advance 


ment. Apply In person. 134 West 
C.olf. SchaumburK Ask tor Tom. 
JANITOR — 7-3-30. 5 clay week. St. 


Joseph's Home fur the Elderly, 


Palatine. 35S-S7no. 
USHERS & Doormen. Apply Rand- 


hurst Cinema. Mount Prospect. 


PART Time, Security guards. 253- 


3284 or 359-3671. 


PACKERS 
and 
general 
factory 


workers needed full time. 439-9190 


A.L.P. Inc.. 2445 East Oakton. Elk 
Grove. 
JANITORIAL help — part time eve- 


nings — top pa>. After 5 p.m.. SIM- 


MS t. 
DISHWASHER evening, and n Bus 


Boy, 
358-3825. Speros Supper Club. 


SERVICE 
Station attendant. 
Full 


time days. Ken's Arco. Golf and 


83 Mount Prospect. 


Part time workers willing to 
work in plant, 3:30 p.m. for 5 
to 7 hrs., 5 days a week, 
$3.01 Vi per 
hour to start. 
Please apply to: Joe Mundo 
GLOBE AMERADA 


2001 Greenleaf 


Elk Grove Village 


439-5200 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS 


We have unlimited positions avail- 
able for aggressive young people 
with growing young company. Op- 
portunity tor rapid advancement. 
Call for appointment. 


HARVEY ENTERPRISES 


312-882-5148 


'TELEPHONE WORK 


Mature people & college stu 
dents for afternoon & evening 
telephone work. 


Call 279-7900 


GIRL OR BOY 


15 or over, wanted to clean small 
office approximately 2 hours per 
week. S2.50 per hour. Call Mrs. 
Prokop 239-9100 


NAMCO CORPORATION 


259 E. Rand Rd. 


Mt. Prospect 


840-Help Wanted 


Male & Female 


GLOBEMASTER, 
INC. 


International importers and 
manufacturers of hand tools 
has immediate openings for 


ORDER FILLERS, 


PACKERS & RECEIVING. 


Profit sharing, paid hospital- 
ization and vacation. 


APPLY IN PERSON 


225 Scott Street 
EGV 


or call MR MELVIN 


at 439-7310 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Immediate Openings 


If You Enjoy: 
• Hunting 
• Fishing 
• Skiing 
• The Great Outdoors 


We have full or part time po- 
sitions available NOW! 


This Is Not Selling. 


For more information 


CALL MR. BUNKER 


297-3910 


ANY SEX 


All shifts. No experience nec- 
essary. New plant. Light clean 
work in plastics. Pleasant at- 
mosphere. 
Many 
company 


benefits. $433 per month. 


EXACT PACKAGING, INC. 


2130 North Palmer Dr. 


Schaumburg, 111. 


397-8144 


MATURE WOMEN 


RETIRED MEN 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Part time work. Enjoy talking 
on the telephone? Earn money 
doing something you like to 
do. No selling involved. Must 
have mature voice. Salary 
plus bonus, 


398-1820 


. 
PART TIME 


Best paying selling job. Work 
in Woodfield demonstrating & 
selling major household appli- 
ances. Monday & Thursday 
evening, Saturday & Sunday. 
Salary plus commission. Per- 
manent. Will train. Phone 


344-3800 


8:30 a.m.-12 Noon Mr. Greco 
Equal opportunity employer 


DEVELOP & MANAGE YOUR 


OWN DISTRIBUTORSHIP 


Here Is your chunce to start your 
own 
till! 
or 
part 
time 
busi- 


ness that can earn you $1,000 or 
more a month. This Is an ex_ 
eolle'nt opportunity Tor an agfires- 
sive person to be better than aver- 
age. Must be 21 or older. For 
appt. write Box J-30. c/o Paddock 
Publications. 
Arllnston Hts, 
111. 


60006. 


TELEPHONE CALLERS 


Women, men. Full or part 
time. You will work in pleas- 
ant surroundings. Excellent 
salary and bonus incentive. 
We will train you. No experi- 
ence needed. No selling re- 
quired. 


398-1820 


Precision Sheet Metal Shop 


needs experienced: 


MACHINE OPRS. 
General Metalcraft Co. 


259-5900 


FLOOR INSPECTOR 


MECHANICAL 


For inspection of small machine 
parts, first & second operations. 
Minimum 1 yr. ixp. 
required. 


Must read blueprints & use stan- 
dard gauging. Plenty of overtime. 


437-8030 


Equal Opportunity employer 


DESK CLERK-CASHIER 


7 a.m.-3 p.m. Experience on 
NCR 4200 preferred. Call Mr. 
Green. 


827-6121 


O'HARE CONCORD INN 


RESTAURANT MANAGER 


FULL TIME 


Career 
minded, energetic, takc- 


f u I l-commancl 
t.%pe 
preferred. 


Woodfield area. 


PART TIME ALSO. 


Write Box J.37 


c/o Paddock Publications 
Arlington Hts., III. 60006 


FULL TIME 


MAN OR WOMAN 


To work in delivery dept. for 
Jewel. Must be 18 years or 
older. Apply-in person. 


1411 Ellinwood, Des Plaines 


CLAYTON HOUSE MOTEL 


Needs 2 desk clerks, experience 
not necessary. Must be willing to 
take1 responsibilities, 
1 
switch- 


board, 
light typing required, 7 


a.m. - 3 p.m. Secretary needed, 
day hours. Apply In person. 


1090 S. Milwaukee 
Wheeling 


I 


TRAFFIC CLERK 


Neptune W.W. Moving is seek- 
ing a clerk to assist operation 
mar. 
Typing required. Exp. 


helpful but not necessary. All 
co. benefits. 437-3161. 
Equal opportunity employer 


340-Help Wanted 


Male & Female 


840-Help Wanted 


Male ft Female 


840-Help Wanted 


Male & Female 


ASSEMBLERS 


We have several openings in our fuze 
assembly area. Job consists of bench as- 
sembly of small mechanical devices. Expe- 
rience desirable but not essential. 


Excellent starting salary and liberal fringe 
benefits. 


Come in and ask the receptionist for an 
application between 8 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. 


259-0740 


C 


GENERAL TIME 
A Jalley Industries Co. 


SPACK AND SYSTEMS DIVISION 


1200 HICKS ROAD - 
ROILING MEADOWS, ILL. 60008 


An equal opportunity employer M/F 
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GENERAL FACTORY 


OPENINGS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN ON: 


2nd SHIFT ... from 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
3rd SHIFT ... from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. 


TOP STARTING WAGES 
PROMOTIONS FROM WITHIN 
9 PAID HOLIDAYS 
JOB SECURITY 
EXCELLENT INSURANCE PROGRAM 
MANY MORE BENEFITS 


•This is full time, permanent work in our clean, mod- 
ern plant conveniently located near Edens Ex- 


• presswoy. Come in or call: 


446-4000 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


BORDEN 


MYSTIK TAPE 


Borden Chemical-Borden Inc 


1700 Winnettta Avenue 


Northfield, Illinois 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M-F 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 


CO-ORDINATOR 


We are looking for a reliable individual to 
determine production requirements, order 
and schedule parts, kit assemblies and 
maintain stock room inventories. Applicant 
must be able to handle routine paper 
work. 


Excellent starting salary and liberal fringe 
benefits. 
Come in and ask the receptionist for an 
application between 8 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. 


259-0740 
| GENERAL TIME 


! A Jalley Industries Co. 


SPACE AND SYSTEMS DIVISION 


1200 HICKS ROAD - 
ROLLING MEADOWS, ILL. 60008 


An equal opportunity employer M/F 
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TELEPHONE REPS 


(NO SALES) 


Housewives — Senior Citizens — Moonlighters 


Also TELEPHONE SUPERVISOR needed. 


SALARY, BONUS 


and a whole bunch of nice people to work with 


CALL 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


• Please call Mr. Hollander 


298-7840 


TRAINEES 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY - WE WILL TRAIN 


Modern Plant located in Des Plaines is willing to train 
individuals as 


• BENCH WORKERS 
• MOLDING PRESS OPERATORS 
• BUFFERS 


Good Starting Salary with Sunbeam's Outstanding Benefit 
Program. 


APPLY IN PERSON, 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
GENERAL MOLDED PRODUCTS 


Subsidiary of Sunbeam Corp. 
' 


1365 
Lee St. 
Des Plaines, III. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


_ 
TRY A LO^COST WANT AD TO BUY OR SELL. 
~ 
1 
• 


ACCOUNTING 


CLERK 


Will be trained in all phases of 
o u r 
bookkeeping 
systems. 


Some accounting experience 
preferred. 


Good starting salary, paid 
hospitalization, life insurance, 
profit sharing, pension plan 
and 11 paid holidays. 


Call or Apply in Person 


299-7171 


PANASONIC 


363 N. Third Avenue 


Des Plaines 


Equal opportunity employer 


840-Help Wanted 


Male & Female 


840-Help Wanted 


Male & Female 


GENERAL FACTORY 


SANITATION and CLEAN-UP 


11P.M.-7:30 A.M. 


MON. thru FRI. 
STARTING RATE 
$3.50 per hour 


WYLER FOODS 


BORDENINC 


2301 Shermer Rd. 


Northbrook 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


• SALAD GIRL - 


CASHIER 


PART TIME 


• DISHROOM ATTENDANT 


FULL TIME 


Meals & Uniform furnished. 
Paid holidays and vacations. 


Cafeteria Manager 
HONEYWELL, INC. 


1500 W. Dundee Rd. 


Arlington Hts. 


Equal opportunity employer 


REAL ESTATE SALES 


Due to our expansion program, we 
are looking for full time sa'es- 
people familiar In the MAP Mul- 
tiple Listing area. Experience pre- 
ferred 
but not necessary. 
Will 


train qualified personnel. 


For confidential interview 


Ask for Tony Andros 


VILLAGE REALTY 


894-0220 


TELLERS 


Will train qualified, mature 
individuals interested in ser- 
vicing our customers. Ex- 
cellent bank benefits. Phone 
Mrs. Johns 392-1600. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF MOUNT PROSPECT 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


SUPERVISORS (2) 


Communications Division of a 
National Sales Organization 
needs experienced individuals 
to manage each of 2 oper- 
ations. Call for interview. 


MISS WEISANDER 


986-1500 


Equal Opportunity EmploycrM/F 


ASSEMBLERS 


Individuals needed to perform 
various types of light elec- 
tronic assembly work. No ex- 
perience necessary — will 
train. For information call: 


298-6600, Ext. 407 


NUCLEAR CHICAGO 
2000 Nuclear Drive 
DeS Plaines, Illnois 


Equal opportunity employer 


REWARD 


We now have openings for 
management & sales person- 
nel in the growing golf in- 
dustry. If an income of $15,000 
to $30,000 commission and 
more excites you, get involved 
now on our ground floor oper- 
ation. 


Call Mr. Jackson or Mr. Clark 


298-7337 


JACK-IN-THE-BOX 


Part time lunch hour help wanted, 
Monday thru Friday. Hours ap- 
prox. 10 a.m..2 p.m. Top pay lor 
the right Buy — gal. Apply in per- 
son. 306 E. Palatine Road, Arling- 
ton Heights. See Mr. Paris. 
REALTY SALES PART TIME 
Our growing Park Ridge sub- 
urban branch office is seeking 
sales personnel. No exp. nec- 
essary, train 2 eves, per week, 
attain an Illinois real estate li- 
cense. Please call: 
Mr. Brooks 
696-0991 


MANAGEMENT 


Need serious and ambitious 
men to flil key management 
positions. Part or full time. 
No experience nee. Training 
provided. Call... 


452-5842 


TELEPHONE SURVEY 


$2.00 Per Week. 


NO SELLING 


Make appointments for our 
salesmen. Select your own 


i hours. Call Mr. Rogers. 


894-1100 


SERVICE DEPT. CLERK 


Duties include: 
• Prepare Warranty Claims 
• Figure Customer Repair Orders 
• General Clerical Functions 
v 


(Some typing experience is helpful) 


We offer complete fringe benefits, paid vacations and holi- 
days, and pleasant working conditions. 
If you would like to work for one of America's finest heavy 
duty motor truck manufacturers then please call for an 
interview. 956-0910. 


Ask for Mr. Emil Reiter 


MACK TRUCKS, INC. 


2000 Elmhurst Rd. 


Elk Grove Village. 111. 


An equal opportunity employer 


REAL ESTATE 
SALES PEOPLE 


Expanding NW Suburban real estate office in Hanover 
Park has openings for full time licensed real estate 
sales people. SALARY OR COMMISSION. All 
reptes 


to this ad will be held in strict confidence. 


CONTACT MR. HAMMOND 


289-5263 


HELP WANTED 


To get our new store at 20 
E a s t 
Golf 
Road off the 


ground. 


Dominick's 
customers 
are 


great and we are looking for 
great men and women with 
talent in these areas: 


CHECKING 
GROCERY STOCK 


MEAT CUTTING 


DELI CLERK 
PRODUCE CLERK 


If you like people you'll love 
Dominicks. (As you know we 
are the fastest growing super 
markets in the Chicagoland 
area.) 


APPLY IN PERSON 


MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 


4 P.M. to 7 P.M. 


SATURDAY 


10 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


DOMINICK'S FINER FOODS 


20 East Golf Road 
Schaumburg, 111. 


PAYROLL CLERK 


Seeking individual to assist 
Payroll Supervisor 
in 
the 


preparation and analysis of 
Payroll for approximately 500 
hourly and salaried people. 
Must be accurate with figures 
and adept in the use of desk 
calculator. Some prior experi- 
ence in payroll preparation 
and computerized payroll re- 
quirements preferred. 
Salary dependent upon depth 
of experience. Company paid 
benefit program. vail, visit or 
write: 
Phil Randall 
298-3900 


BERG MFG. CO. 


333 E. Touhy Avenue 


Des Plaines, 111. 


Equal opportunity employer 


Let Want Ads 
our Salesman 


POSITION OPEN IN 


HEALTH CARE FACILITY 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
Immediate 
openings [or lull & 


part time personnel. 
• Nurses, R.N.'s & 


L.P.N.'s 


• Cooks & Kitchen Helpers 
• Nursing Aides & • 


Orderlies 
• Housekeeping personnel 
It you do not have experience we 
will train at no cost to you & will 
pay while you learn. 
Outstanding Fringe Benefits In- 
clude Life Insurance, Major Medi- 
cal Health Care, Paid Vacation & 
Sick Leave. Apply at once or call 
971-2645 for appointment. 


Or Apply In Person 
FOUR SEASONS 


NURSING CENTER 
5801S. Cass ave. 
Westmont, 111. 


PRESS OPERATORS 


7:30 a.m.-3:45 p.m. 
3:30p.m.-ll:45p.m. 
11:30 p.m.-7:45 a.m. 


Will train. Work close to 
home. Good starting rate plus 
attendance bonus. Raise in 6 
weeks. 


DANA'MOLDED PRODUCTS 


6 S. Hickory, Arl. Hts. 
2 blks. Arlington Market 


GENERAL UTILITY 


Good wages, vacations, insur- 
ance, etc. Apply in person. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO 


2425 TOUHY AVE. 


Elk Grove, 111. 


See Mr. Ed Panek 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 
TELEPHONE WORK 


PART TIME-NO SALES 


$2.75 per hour 
Miss Adams 
298-7320 


'Sell It With An Ad! 


Packer 


Chrome Inspector 


Full Time 


1st Shift Positions 


Computer Operator 


System 3 Disk, Part Time. 
Mornings 7 to 12:30. Some 
schoo ing preferred. 


Excellent Benefits. 


THE CHICAGO 


FAUCET COMPANY 


2100 S. Nuclear Drive 


Des Plaines, 111. 


296-3315 


DRILL PRESS OPRS. 
Day or Night Shift 


Immediate openings in our 
Machine Shop for Drill Press 
Operators. Good starting sala- 
ry. Opportunity for advance- 
ment. 


Call Dave Muntz 


541-3000 


FLUID POWER SYSTEMS 


511 Glenn 


Wheeling, 111. 


Equal opportunity employer 
TJRGENTTTNEEDED 


SCHOOL 


CROSSING GUARDS 


Ages 18 - 65, older may be 
considered. 
Good 
physical 


condition. Average 3 -hours per 
day at $2.75 an hour. Training 
and equipment will be sup- 
plied. 
Applications availabe 


A r l i n g t o n Heights Police 
Dept., 
33 South 
Arlington 


Heights Rd., Arl. Hts. 


COOKS 


WAITRESSES 
HOSTESSES 


ST. GEORGE 


& THE DRAGON 


ON 


Rand & Dundee Rd. 


Palatine 
358-3232 


LAB TECHNICIAN 


(Open 4 positions) 


Some college courses in Chemistry 
and/or biology are required. Top 
salary and benefits, tuition reim- 
bursement. Contact Personnel De- 
partment. 


593-6300 


COOKS & BEER TENDERS 
Part & full time. Ideal lor moth- 
ers with children in school, no ex- 
perience necessary. Apply in per- 
son. 


SHAKEY'S PIZZA PARLOR 


865 S. Elmhurst Rd. 


Des Plaines 


PRESSER WANTED 


Experienced. Dry Cleaners 


Northwest Suburbs 
Monday thru Friday 
Full or part time 


885-8682 
7 p.m.-9 p.m. 


CLEANING. 31- hours, 
evenings. 


Call 392-2129. 


SHOE salesclerks. Full or part time. 


Palatine Shoes. 249 East North- 


weest Highway. 
APARTMENT 
Complex 
cleaning. 


Full time, for appointment call 


394-3588. 
BUS driver for small school bus. 


Mornings - afternoon route. 
296- 


7532 after 5 p.m. 
^ 


FULL time — days, nights, jiid 3rd 


shift. Jack In The Box - 358-9TS1. 


DOG bathing and dryer. Saturday 


only. Grooming by Frank. 439- 


2626. 
BUS driver — morning, noon, after- 


noon route. $3.00 per hour. St. 


Paul Lutheran School between 9-3. 
CL 5-6733 
GROOMER'S Assistant, 
full time. 


Arlington Heights. 439-5867. 


DESPERATE: Hair Dresser, full or 


part time. Itasca. Elk Grove. 773- 


1177. 437-8430. 


850—Situations Wanted 


-|WILL do babysitting in my licensed 


home. 5 day week — 8 hour day. 


Rolling Meadows. 394-4851. 
* 


J_ WANT ADS 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
Monday, September 4, 1972 
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MAKE REAL MONEY 


HUE HUNDREDS Of RECENT I E C GRADUATES AND PRESENT 


STUDENTS WHO ARE IN HIGH JOBS 


They ore Timpstudy Men Production Control Men 


Junior Industrie! Enrjineer* Mefhocs and Standards Men 
Other Alumni ore Plant Manager; Production Managers, 


Chief Industrial Engineers, Senior 


Industrial Engineers and Consultants. 


Companies Pay the Big Money to the man or woman 


who can increase productivity and reduce costs. 


« DAY, EVENING SATURDAY AND SPECIAL SCHEDULES 


• GAIN A MARKETABLE SKILL 


Request Details NOW for Fall Classes 


Starting Monday, September 1 1th 


.t fo'DO'Ol'On lojndod 11 1938 - 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


bt OH r« ol Sunt r>f Public Imifuchon ol III 


e PERPETUAL PLAUMENf SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE 


205 W. WACKER (AT WELLS) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60606 
782-6731 


FREE INFORMATION 
ABOUT SCHOOLS 
AND CAREERS 
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ilk Screen Process 


BHREEtD 


Exciting courses prepare you for one of the many 
Good-income jobs available. Classroom or home 
study training. Day or evening classes, at schools 
located in Milwaukee, Minneapolis. Accredited Mem- 
ber of the National Home Study Council and the 
National Association of Trade & Technical Schools. 
Eligible institution under the Federally Insured Stu- 
dent Loan Program. Approved for Veterans' Train- 
ing. 


RETURN COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION - 
No obligation, of course! Or call collect: (312) CE 6-9700 


CAREER ACADEMY 


Regional Admissions Center 


P.O. Box 349 


Aurora, Illinois 60504 


D Meditol/Oentol Technicions 
D Meditol Assisting 
D Airline & Travel Personnel 


D Dental Assisting 
D Radio/TV Broadcasting 
D Drafting K Electronics 


'NAME 


ADDRESS. 


ZIP. 


PHONE 
AGE 


06901 


a Drama 


Ortssmaliini 4 Otsi?i 


•"i economies 
H lieclrical Drafting 
r 
tleclrical trt|lnt«nng 


• nect'icity 


D flectronics (FCC license) 


Printing 


G Slide Rule 
h Social Science 


Ingmeeting 
fngiisn 
fashion Desigi 
>ulion Writing 
'Hing 
Manee 
Floral Design 
Fnremanshio 
Forging 
foundry 


Manufacturing Methods 
Mapping* Surveying 
Maiketing 
Masonry 
... 


Materials Handling 
|1 Sound Technician 


Mechanical Dialling 
fj Space l> Missile 


Mechanical Engineering 
Electronics 


Merchandising 
Melalcialt 
Metallurgy 
Mllhnery 
Municipal 
Administration 
n MUSIC 
ri Nuclear tne'iy 
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Nursing 
Ollice Practices 
i Manaitemenl 
n Painlmn Tine Art 
Q Pattern M»km« 
n Personnel Miniiemenl 
n Paper Makint 
D Pholo|r»ph 


Statistics, Rusiness 
Steam Filling 
llenotypt— 
Machine Shorthand 
Switchboard 


, rax Procedures 
U Telegraphy 
n Teletype 
H 


feltvislon Service 
letlilts 
r | rime I Motion Study 


Traffic Management 


R 


Truck Driving 
Typing 
Welding 
Woodworking 


•I prtf«r: D College Ltvtl 
Q Evening CiY.tts D Adult High' School Si 


Q Daytimt Claxtt Q Trade Ltvtl 
H Cerrtspondinct II 


D lo.rdin? School D l«yi Gftlrli D Co-id 
!| 
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Mr. 
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My name: Mri 
• 


Mill 
• 


Strttf «nd Number 
J 


City 
SUit 
Zip 
• 


Working 
• 


Houri 
AM 
PM} 


TRAIN FOR FASCINATING 


POSITIONS IN 


HOTEL/MOTEL FIELDS' 
* 


You con limn for one ol 55 interesting positions in the tiolel/molel field in 
just a few short months. Well-paying positions, sometimes with on apartment 
indudtd No experience necessary. Men or women or couples — openings 
oil over the contmentol United States and Howon. 


FREE BOOK 


gives you all the details: the various positions available to you in the 
hospitality held; how you can study at home ar in a resident school; haw our 
Nationwide Placement Assistance helps you find a jeb. Send far this free 
booh, look it over. No obligation, of course. 


Accredited Member of Notional Association of Trade and 
Technical Schools and the National Name Study Council, 


datum couoon with jour name, ays, and_pjione number today.' 


~TEWJS HOTEl/fiOTEL SCHOOLS ~ 
"*" 
"" "" 


A Division of Career Academy 
P.O. BOX 349, AURORA, III. 60504 
(312) CE 6-9700 


NAME 
AGE. 


PHONE 
ADDRESS 
CITY, STATE 
ZIP, 


I am interested in D Classroom D Home Study 
D Check here for info, on G.I. Bill 


Occupation 


jfi 


Clip and Mail to 
• 


Paddock Publications Education Bureau 
• 


P.O. Box 280', Arlington Heights, III. 60006 
S 


81 
..... ...— .. ........ ., ..... ........... ... —r...... 
.—.-. _• 


fdueatron Coorrimittna Committee (HECCI. P.O. Bon 86455 O'Hait Inter- S[ 
nation*! Airport • Chicago, III. 10666 


Ehnhunt Hen It All! 
(oil, write, or visit 
Ottke •( Admissions 


, MlMt MI2o 


It A Model or... 


lo KM MODIL Womon 


John Robert Powers 


tlietlw| M4 fiimbirrj Sibool 


V I. MMHM Sf., CMi»g< MaU 
(•II m-XN far lnlirimNm 


TRAIN TO PASS G.E.O. TEST 


HIGH SCHOOL 


DIPLOMA 


SCIfHIIFIC EDUCAIOIS, INC 


36S.WAIASH 
ROOM 1130 


M2-MI5 


EXPAND YOUR MIND 


Enroll Now for Fall 


DALE CARNEGIE® COURSES 


The Dale Carnegie Courses can give you prac- 
tical training that has already helped over 
1,000,000 young men and women increase their 
earning power and leadership abilities in their 
professions and communities. By expanding your 
education and experience you will learn to im- 
prove and utilize your personal memory powers, 
acquire the skill of speaking effectively before 
i 


individuals or groups and develop your ability 
to handle people. 


Providing practical training in 


D Soles Techniques 
D Management 
D Selling Your Ideas 


Methods 


D Effective Speaking 
O Personal 
D Selling Yourself 


Development 


Just check off the subjects of interest to you and mail .with your 
NAME and ADDRESS to: CLAUDE IOWEN t ASSOCIATES, INC. 
HOP loin IN., Poll Brook, III. 00521, or PHONE W-I3I5 
S.G 


L*ejrn to> oMvei • Dlo>*«l Srnni-Track 


3 «t«ls «f riOFESSIONAL Iroimni «» Ikt "N( DCS" ind in (ItmtHmi n Svn Prmlt, Nmmim (ntr 


*' ""'' 
ILLINOIS HANCH MGISTRAR'S OFFICE 


•y Appeintnunt ONLY - Phono |312) 279-5340 


f ri4«|ri: 7 p m.; 4 p.m > t m; I p m. 


Silnrdtyi: 10 tm; 12 noon, Ipm, 4pn;6 pm;l pm. 
Smeeyi: I0«m.i 12 ituon. 


App'•*•' '9r VtltrtH... ScliMl inivaclitii Ftu, H tnirti 
DKSEL TRUCK DRIVERS TRAINING SCHOOL, Inc. 


1513 EHinwood Si, Dot Plain... IHino« 60016 Hiono: 13121297.5340 


i 


Proudly 
Presents 


The 


Six Spectacular Sections 
In One Gigantic Issue! 


A treasure of enjoyable reading 
for young and old ... A keepsake 
souvenir edition ... A collectors 


item for the family library! 


An outstanding tribute 
to a century of progress 


for the Northwest suburbs! 


Read it and reap a 


100 year harvest of history 


WATCH 
Monday 
Sept.4th 


in your home-delivered Herald 


or at the locdl newsstand 


Announcement 
Of Competitive 


Examinations For The 


Position of Fireman 
The Rolling Meadows Fire Protee 


tion District of Rolling Meadows. Il- 
linois, announces open competitive 
examinations for the position of fire- 
man. Selection will be based upon 
the results of competitive 
exam- 


inations: oral, written, physical 
ity. and medical. 


Examination Date: Saturday, Sep-| 


tember 16, 1972, at 9 A.M. 


Place of Examination: The meet 


ing room at the Rolling Meadow 
Fire 
Department, 3111 
Meadow 


Drive, Rolling Meadows, Illinois. 


Age: Applicants must be between 


21 and 34 years of age to be eligible 
for appointment. 


Health 
and 
Physical 
Require- 


ments: Must undergo a physical ex- 
amination by the Fire Commission- 
er's doctor. The candidate must be 
free of any bodily or mental defects 
deformities or diseases that migh 
incapacitate him in the performance 
of his duties. 


Character: Must be of good char- 


acter; must not have been convicted 
of any crimes or guilty of infamous 
or notoriously disgraceful conduct 
must be approved by investigation 
as to proper background and char- 
acter. Must be a citizen of the 
United States. Must qualify as t 
alertness, good judgment in emer- 
gencies, good power o£ observation, 
and courage. 


Education: Must be a high school 


graduate or equivalent; G.E.D. i: 
acceptable. 


Home Location: The appointee, 


within one year of appointment, 
shall make his place of resideno 
|within three miles of the Rolling] 
Meadows city limits. 


Physical Agility: Test will be ad 


ministered to applicants who havej 
successfully completed their written 
examination, immediately 
following] 


the written examination 


Civil Service Status, with pension 


'plan, paid holidays, paid vacations 
igroup life insurance, hospitalization 
and health insurance, and sick leave] 
benefits. 


Compensation: 
Annual 
starting] 


salary J9.615.05. 


Applications: AH persons who de-| 


sire to take the examination mus 
file a written application to which 
shall be attached a small photo-| 
graph of the applicant. Applications 
may be obtained from the office o: 
the Rolling Meadows Fire Depart- 
ment, 3111 Meadow Drive. Com- 
pleted applications must be deliv- 
ered to the attention of the Board ol 
Fire Commissioners, at the above 
office, before 9 A.M., September 16, 
,1972, along \vith a birth certificate 
and any evidence of high school 
education and military service. 


Standards: Must be between 5'8' 


and 6'4", and weight commensurate] 
jwlth height; minimum 145 pounds, 
maximum 240 pounds. 


BOARD OF FIRE COMMISSION-I 


]ERS: 


WILLIAM J. CANTWELL 
OSCAR C. DOLLESLAGER 
JAMES R. NIESEN 


Published 
in 
Rolling 
Meadows! 


Herald Aug. 30, Sept 1, 4, 1972. 


Bid Notice 


The Village of Arlington Heiehts 


ivill accept sealed proposals for the 
.nstallatmn of Salt Creek Storm \V^ 
:er Lift Station on September IS. 
1972 at 10 00 A M. in the Municipal 


luildinq;. 33 S. Arlington Heights 


Road, Arlington Heights. Illinois 


Specifications and plans are avail- 


able at the Engineering Department 
at a cost of $10.00 (non refundable!. 


The Village of Arlington Heights' 


agil-|Board of Trustees reserves the ncht 


to accept or reject any or all bids 
and to make the award it deems in 
the best interest of the Village 


KENNETH M. BONDER 
Village Clerk 


Published 
in 
Arlington 
Heights 


Herald Sept 4 1972 


Bid Notice 


Harper College is accepting sealed 


bids for snow removal sen ice on 


;Collcgc Campus for the 1972-73 sea- 
son. Specifications Q-3225 are avail- 
able at the business office, Algon- 
quin and Roselle Roads. Palatine. 
Illinois Bids are due in the business 
office by 2:00 P.M 
September 19. 


1972. at uhicli time the> will be pub- 
licly opened 


FRED INDEN. 
Bu> er 


Published in Palatine Herald Sept. 


4, 1972 


Bid Notice 


Community- 
Consolidated 
School 


District ,">9 will open sealed bids at 
10-00 A M on Tuesday. September 
12. 1972. on the blacktopplng repair 
of the parking lot at the District 39 
Administration Building and Sen ice 
Center. 212? South Arlington Heights 
Road. 
Arlington Heights. 
Illinois. 


ISpecifications and further informa- 
tion may be obtained at this address 
from Adoloh M. Danta. Director of 
Buildings and Grounds 


Published 
in 
Arlington 
Heights 


Herald Sept 4, 5. 1972 


Bid Notice 


Arlington Heights School District 


25 will be accepting sealed bids for 
draperies. 
Specifications 
ma> 
be 


picked up from James E. Monroe. 
301 W South St Bids are due Sap- 
'tember 14. 1972, 2 p.m. Admmis- 
Itration Building. 


DAN M. SUFFOLETTO 
Secretary 
Board of Education 


Published 
in 
Arlington Heights 


I Herald Sept. 4. 1972 
Illinois 


Notice to Bidders 


Interested parties are invited to 


submit bids for: VILLAGE 
OF 


WHEELING 
FLEET 
REQUIRE- 


MENTS. 


The specifications and bid forms! 


may be obtained at the office of the' 
[Village Manager at the address list-] 
•>d below for no fee. 


Sealed bids will be acceptefl until 


8:30 p.m. September 25, 1972 at 
which time bid opening will take 
place at the regular meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. 


G. C. PASSOLT, 
Village Manager, 
Village of Wheeling, 
255 W. Dundee Rd., 
Wheeling, 111. 


Published 
In 
Wheeling 


jSept. 1, 4, 5, 1972. 


Herald 


This time you're absolutely going 
to save something out of your pay- 
check. But, then, you really do need 
that pantsuit, a new coat and, of 
course, that perfume Eric likes so 
much. 


Before you know it, the money's 
gone... and all you've got saved 
are your dreams. 


That's why the Payroll Savings 


Plan is such a good idea for a single 
girl. When you join, an amount you 
specify is set aside from your.check 
and used to buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds. And, it's all done before you 
get your check—so you can't help 


but save. 


U.S. Savings Bonds. To help'you 


save more than dreams. 


Now E Bond* p.y i't% inUreit when held la 
maturity of 5 yun, 10 monlhi (4% the Cral 
ynr>. Bondi are replaced if k»t, Molen, m 
dMlroytd Wh*n needed they can be caihed 
at'your bank. Interett u not aubject to itate 
or local income ta*e», and federal t» may 
be deferred until redemption 


Advertisement For Bids 


BID DATE AND LOCATION. The 


KIk Grove Park District of Elk 
Grove Village, Illinois, will receive 
sealed Proposals for the site ex- 
cavation and finished grading of 
Disney Field, until 11:00 A.M. (Lo- 
cal Time) on the 13th day of Sep- 
tember. 1972 at the Elk Grove Park 
District, 599 Biesterfield Road, Elk 
Grove Village, Illinois. 


DESCBIFTION OF 
WORK. 
I; 


Igeneral the work shall consist of ap 
proximately 4,300 cubic yards of ex 
elevation and 38,622 square yards o 
finished grading, and 45' storm sew- 
er. 


BID SECURITY. A 
certiflec 


check, bank draft or cashier's checl 
payable, without condition, to thi 
Elk Grove Park District, Elk Grovi 
Village, Illinois, in an amount no 
less than ten per cent (10%) of thi 
bid shall accompany each Proposal 
as a guarantee that if the Proposal 
is accepted, a Contract will be en 
tered into and the performance o 
the contract properly secured. 


AVAILABILITY OF PLANS AND 


SPECIFICATIONS. 
The 
Contrad 


Documents, Including plans, specif: 
cations and proposal forms, are 01 
file with the Elk Grove Park Dis 
trlct office, Elk Grove Village, Illi 
nois, and may be obtained at thi 
office of the Park District upon pay 
ment of Ten Dollars ($10.00) (Non 
Refundable) for each set of docu- 
ments, made payable to Elk Grovi 
Park District, until 11:00 A.M., Sep 
tember 11, 1972. 


REJECTION OF BIDS. No bids 


shall be withdrawn for a period o 
thirty (30) days subsequent to tin 
|openlng of the bids without the con 
sent of the Elk Grove Park District 
Elk Grove 
Village, 
Illinois. Th, 


right is reserved to reject any anc 
all bids and to waive formalities. 


Dated this 24th day of August 


IA.D. 1972. 


LEW SMITH 
Secretary 
Elk Grove Park Dist. 
Elk Grove Village 
County of Cook 
State of Illinois 


Published in Elk Grove Herald 
Sept. 4, 1972. 


THE 


TRLL STRTE 


Take stock in America. 


Now Bonds mature in less than six years. 


Bid Notice 


Arlington Heights School District. 


125 will be accepting sealed bids for 
heating repair at 
North 
School. 


'Documents may be picked up from 
Klaucens and Associates, Inc., 6400 


i Chestnut St, Morton 
Grove, 
111. 


60053. Bids are due September 8, 
1972, 2 p.m., Administration Build- 
ing, 301 W. South St. 


DAN M. SUFFOLETTO, 
Secretary, 
Board ot Education 


Published to Arlington 
Heights 


Herald Sept. 4, 1972. 


You're the cook 


Nothing fancy. A bun. A 
h e a r t y porridge. Your 
family would hardly call 
it a meal. But to the people 
CARE feeds it means life, 
health, hope. Whether 
they eat is up to you. It 
takes money to deliver the 
ingredunts. Every dollar' 
sends a food package. Give 
as much as you can. 


LAllJll C R U S A D E 
660 First Ave., N. Y. 10016 
or your local CARE office 


Here is my $_ 


From: 


Mile cluelu out In 
CARE. Contribution 


J 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAIL 


VAT COMPANY, 


3,000.000 Aero in On 
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Section 
1872-19OO 


When the last 100 years began, the farmer's 


fields stretched between whistle-stop rural towns. 
The country was populated and governed by 
simple folk with common needs. There were 
people who remembered Abraham Lincoln as 
President of the United States and there were men 
who would still fight on the frontier for the Indians' 
lands. 


So far away and muted are the memories of 


this time; so far removed from our lives today, so 
far distant from our father's father's memories that 
it is difficult to relive those days again. 


But that is our purpose here. We want to travel 


those dusty, rural roads again, to hear the old 
locomotives again, to see the tinker and his cart ply 
his wares through the old neighborhoods. 


America from 1872 to 1900 was aborning. 


And as this country stirred awake and prepared 


for the new century, it was quite a time to be alive. 


COOK COUNTY HERALD 
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Day In The Life Of An 1890 Farmer: Hard But Calm 


(Early risings, long workdays, trips to 


the grain mill — all this was part of the 
Uf« 
led 
by residents of Chicago's 


Northwest suburban area 80 years ago. 


' Many of those out here were farmers 
who immigrated from Germany. Here is 
how the diary of a typical German farm- 
er of the era read.) 


by TOM VON MALDER 


Sunday, May 5 — Took the wagon to 


•church (Lutheran), but had to turn back 
' after 10 minutes. Little Willy had forgot- 
ten his kleinen (red prayer book). 


Afternoon was quiet, with a light show- 


er coming north across the prairie from 


the elk grove. The field tiles easily han- 
dled the water. Mutter sat In her rock- 
ing chair. She still preferred to hand sew 
her calico, we not having yet bought a 
machine for sewing. It were a pretty 
dress. 


Monday, May 6 — Sun came up just 


after I milked the cowe. Trip to Arling- 
ton train station quiet. Got 3 cents a 
quart. Cans loaded on milk car, leaving 
at 8:30. Buyer paid the 16-cent a can 
train charge. 


Stopped at barber shop on way back. 


Played three games of checkers and got 
a 15-cent haircut. 


YEARS 


of service to our friends in the 


Northwest Suburbs have made HOWARD 


a name of respect in Home Service 


— for all your needs . . . Re-Upholstery, 


Carpeting, Draperies, and Slipcovers. 


Howard 


CARPET & 


UPHOLSTERY 


Family was already in the field when I 


returned. 


We grew sugar beets, potatoes, mush- 


rooms and onions then. Most we later 
brought into Chicago when we'd make 
the long trip in. (Oil, kerosene, cloth was 
some of what we'd bring back.) Our 
neighbors — two miles away — grew 
corn. 


Tuesday, May 7 — Many wagons full of 


grain- passed on their way to the mills. 
Some to Dunton, others to Des Plaines or 
Palatine. Most time for waiting at mills 
is spent in saloons, drinking and gossip- 
ing the hours. 


In evening they'd return, loaded with 


flour and animal feed. The Goebbert's 
stopped by this night. Mutter got out the 
euchre cards. 


Wednesday, May 8 — Took Willy to 


school today. Mr. Schmidt wanted talk 
on his studierten. It is one-room wooden 
building. Willy is one of about 60 kindern 
there. A pot belly stove, surrounded by 
kindling wood, was in the corner. Herr 
Schmidt's desk was on platform, before 
the pupils' benches. Hens and chicken 
were in the problem on the slate board. 


Mutter made cottage cheese in the eve- 


ning. The sour cream was heated on the 
stove with the whey coming out. It was 
later drained by cutting into squares. 


Thursday, May 9 — Trip to town to 


general store. Paid for goods with 
cream. Jones, the storekeeper, tasted the 
cream first to make sure it was fresh. 


After we left the store, a new shipment 


of cattle from Wisconsin was driven 
through the streets to the pens by the 
Dunton Street switch track. One woman 
had to snatch her three-year-old from the 
street. The dust was awful. 


While Mutter went to a quilting party, 


I went to the saloon. 


1872 


Plum Grove 
Center 
2150 Plum Grove Rd. Rolling Meadows 


Free Estimates 


359-9500 


Home Shopper Service 


1244 Rand Rd., Des Plaines 


824-4147 


By 1872... 


the Northwest Suburbs began growing .. 
and so did WE. That's right. Just about 
the time communities in this area were 
being born, the Western Electric 
Manufacturing Company was formed in 
Chicago, succeeding the Gray & Barton 
Company. 


And since that beginning, both the new 
area and WE (manufacturing and supply 
unit of the Bell System) have 
experienced tremendous growth. 


It was also a natural that Western 
Electric would come to the Northwest. 
In 1967, the company did. with its 
Central Region headquarters locating in 
Rolling Meadows. 


And now, with a new three-story 
addition. Western Electric is keeping 
pace with the Northwest Suburbs. We're 
hand-in-hand in progress. 


Western Electric 


EUCHRE WAS A POPULAR pastime for families in the 
Northwest suburbs prior to the turn of the century. 


Here, a family gathering of players pose for the cam- 
era. 


The Indian medicine show was in town 


this week. We watched them dance and 
the doc talk of his patent medicines. We 
bought some liniment. 


Friday, May 10 — Mutter spent most 


of day getting ready for the dance. Sup- 
per and dancing cost 50 cents at Meyer's 
Hall, atop the Union Hotel. 


The dance was spirited tonight. The 


fiddlin' was fine. We did the quadrille, 
the Rhinelander and the Polka Schot- 
tische. It ended when they played "Home 
Sweet Home" about 1 a.m. 


Saturday, May 11 - Watched the "Red 


Wings" play baseball and win their elev- 
enth straight. Also watched Al Cook's 
team win the Foundry Road foot races. 
Quite a bit of wagering went on during 
them. But not this poor farmer. Mutter 


was watching too, anyway. The slag 
from the foundry made the road beste 
for racing. 


About noontime, there was picnic in 


Meyer's Park. We had some of Old Hen- 
ry Meyer's handmade ice cream. 


We saw more bikes than ever that day. 


When going home two bikes passed us 
using Japanese lanterns to light their 
way. 


Charles Klehm Gets Married 
Wedding Day And The 'Bidder' Comes 


Weddings were great social events in 


the German-American community. It 
was considered an honor to be invited to 
help prepare for the festivities, and 
again the day after to help with any tid- 
ying to be done. 


Custom called for the invitations to be 


delivered orally by a man on horseback. 
He was called the "Brutbitter," meaning 
"wedding bidder," and was usually a 
member of the bride's family. His horse 
was gaily decorated with a feathered 
plume fastened to his head from which 
streamed many colored ribbons. The ri- 
der's hat was beribboned too. 


The bidder fired a revolver in the air 


as he approached the house or farm to 
attract attention. Then he recited in 
verse the wedding invitation. Each fami- 
ly approached sewed a contribution on 
the Brutbitter's hat and more ribbons 
too. 


On the wedding day relatives would be- 


gin to gather at the bride's home as ear- 
ly as nine o'clock when an early lunch of 
"runder^wurst" with bread, coffee or 
beer was served. After this guests would 
linger until the bride was ready and then 
all would join the procession to the 
church for the 11 o'clock ceremony. The 
teams of horses were decorated and also 
the carriage. 


It was customary to try to hold up the 


groom by stretching a rope across the 
road as he was on his way to church 
until he paid off in the form of cash or 
drinks. After the ceremony the Brutbitter 
led the procession to the bride's home 
followed by the bride and groom. They in 
turn were followed by the church band in 
a wagon, furnishing music all the way. A 
bounteous dinner was served in a huge 
tent rented for the occasion. 


The marriage of Emma Kirchhoff and 


Charles Klehm,' on September 20, 1899, 
was the first ceremony performed by the 
Rev. Noack in St. Peter's Lutheran 
church in Arlington Heights. The wed- 
ding day was Wednesday although 
Thursday was the usual day for mar- 
riages in the community. Emma arose at 
4 a.m. to peel potatoes and prepare food 
for the 600 guests. She walked to the 
nearby church for the 11 o'clock ceremo- 
ny from her home at what is now 400 W. 
Northwest Hwy. 


Following the ceremony the newlyweds 


walked to the Klehm property where two 
large tents had been set up, one for 
serving food and one for dancing. The 
guests were served dinner at noon, sup- 
per in the evening, and sandwiches, cake 
and coffee at midnight. 


(Taken from "Prairieville U.S.A." by 


Daisy Paddock Daniels.) 


We Weren't Around in 1872 
In fact we were only established in 1971. We are 
. growing and would like to tell you about it. 
We are a member of M.A.P. Multiple Listing Service. 
In the short span of just fifteen months, we have 
grown to 4 offices. We now can service your needs in 
Arlington Heights, Buffalo Grove, Palatine, and 
Schaumburg. Our Sales Staff has grown .from 8 to 
60 Salespeople, all professionally trained. We believe 
in professionalism and after all, that is what you 
expect from a Realtor. 
Our newly established Commercial Property Depart- 
ment will further help our clients. 
J^ast, but not least, we can relocate you through our; 
membership in Home-To-Home, a nationwide reloca- 
tion service. 
It stands to reason, we must be here to help you or we 
couldn't have accomplished what we have in fifteen 
short months. 


Do It Right — Call The Realtor 


Who Does Things Right! 


In Arlington Heights 255-8440 205 S. Arlington Hts. Rd. 
In Buffalo Grove 
541-4700 237 W. Dundee 


In Palatine 
359-6050 16 S. Bothwell 


In Schaumburg 
529-0300 335 W. Wise 


THE HERALD 
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THI MILLS were a fairly busy place in the last century, 
are the flour and grist milli operated in Palatine by Bat- 


Area farmers brought wagonloads of grain and wheat 
termann and Ost, adjacent to the railroad between 


from great distances, and took home ground feed for 
Smith and Greeley streets. 


their animals and flour for their families. Shown here 


Sehaumburg's First Congregation 


Much of Schaumburg is new, but parts 


of the suburb is old, very old. St. Peter's 
Lutheran Church, 208 E. Schaumburg 
Rd. can trace its history back to 1840 
when the first congregation vas formed. 


No church had been built and services 


were held in the homes of various church 
members. The Rev. Francis Hoffman 
was the minister for both Schaumburg 
and 
Addison, 
then called 
Dunkley's 


Grove. 


In 1846 the congregation paid $1 an 


acre for 50 acres of land on which to 
build a church. In 1847 a building was 
erected. It served as a church on Sunday 
and as a school the rest of the week. This 
building still stands and is being con- 
verted into a museum by the church. It 
is the oldest building in the Chicago area 
built by Lutherans. 


In 1862 the congregation decided to 


build a new church. The cornerstone 
was set on May 12, 1863. Members sup- 
plied most of the labor, hauling stones a 
distance of nine to 12 miles. The church 
was 85 feet long, 40 feet wide and 22 feet 
high with a 127 foot steeple. Cost, not 
including the free labor donated by the 
members, was $10,000. The cost was al- 
most entirely paid off when the church 
was dedicated in November 1863. 


The church cemetery was established 


in 1847. Two burials were recorded that 
year. Some of the tombstones mark per- 
sons born in the 1700s. Civil war veterans 
are also buried in the cemetery. 


Going through burial records, it is pos- 


sible to mark the times of epidemics and 
privations that the congregation suffered. 
Some families lost several children with- 
in a two-week period. 


The congregation was German and the 


services were held in German. Not until 
1932 it was decided to have one English 
service a month. English services were 
expanded to twice a month in 1939. Com- 
munion in English was held four times a 
year and in German eight times a year. 
Today virtually all the services are in 
English. 


T. A. BOLGER, REALTORS 


Elk Grove Village 


Specialists 


T. A. BOLGER 


PRESIDENT 


Devon & Tonne Rds. 


Elk Grove Village 


439-7410 


ELAINE ANDERSON 


VICE PRESIDENT 


John Lindsay 
604 Carrol Sq. 


Bob Durning 


Ro Sharp 
174 


253 Yarmouth 
$1,000.000 Broker 


Kay Petersen 


1098 Cheltenham 


Jim Dustan 


83 Ridgewood 


51.000,000 Salesman 


J'm Sarantakos 


700 Delphia 


A. BOLGER 
REALTORS 


OFFICE 


Dale Hadaway 
288 Kingsbridge 


$1,000,000 Broker 


Warren Smedley 
1343 Berkenshire 


$1.000.000 Salesman 


Over 100 years of history — St. Peter's Lutheran Church. 


BUFFALO 
GROVE 


IWI A l l 
^HOPPINf; 


DUNDEE ROAD 


& 


AR L I N G TO N NTS ROA 
CENTER 


An open letter to Paddock Publications and 
all of their employees: 


WE SALUTE YOU FORA CENTURY OF GROWTH! 


WE CONGRATULATE YOU ON YOUR 


CENTENNIAL EDITION! 


WE ARE PROUD TO BE A PART OF IT! 


You have had the honor and fortitude to be a part of 
the growth of a giant Nation, a great State, and an 
important City in the past 100 years. 


Now you, like us, share in the birth and growth of the % 
expanding Northwest Suburbs. May we all be equally ' 
proud of what we have accomplished in 2072. 


Sincerely, 


KENROY, INC. and 
THE BUFFALO GROVE MALL 
MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 


Scott's Family Center - Frank's Shoes - Feminine Angle, Inc. - Wood N' Cloth 


Alan B. Ltd. Men's Wear - Foremost Liquors - Barton Stull Real Estate - 


Magic Touch Cleaners - Allied Radio Shack - The Beauty Parlour - 


Baskin-Robbins 31 Flavors - Mar's Juvenile Shop - Elm Farm Foods - 


Dr..George S. Kaplow, Optometrist - Golden.Bear Restaurant - B & L Aquarium - 


The Dental Center - Jennifer's Card and Gift Shop^ 


BUFFALO GROVE MALL 


SHOPPING CENTER 


Located On The Comer Of Dundee Rd. 


& Arlington Heights Rd. In Buffalo Grove 
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Early Days Of The Pioneer Newspaperman 
Life On The Prairie With Hosea Paddock And Family 


When the Palatine Enterprise began 


circulating back in 1872. Hosea Christian 
Paddock had been out rf high school just 
two years and was working as a teacher. 
The founder of Paddock Publication;, 
bought the Palatine Enterprise from W 
C. WiUiams in 18% for $175. building a 
corporation .serving the Northwest sub- 
urbs that is now worth millions. 


H C. Paddock taught school for five 


years, then moved on to work as a sales- 
man for Rand McNally and Co HP began 
doing correspondence work in Whoaton. 
and in 
l«jn 
purchased 
the 
Wheaton 


Illinoisan. Five years later he was forced 
to sell the paper because of financial 
pressures and political disfavor, which 
resulted from his independence in speak- 
ing out about town problems. 


In 1RR8 Paddock bought the Rochelle 


Register. While editor of the Register. 
Paddock came up with the idea of pub- 
lishing separate editions for neighboring 
towns, providing as much local coverage 
as possible. 


Always looking for places to expand, 


Paddock sold the Register and bought a 
partnership in the Waiikegan Gazette in 
1B!>1. He tinned the paper from a weekly 
edition to a daily The following year he 
established the Libertyville Independent, 
which served eleven Lake County towns. 
His slogan, "To Fear God, Tell the Truth 
;ind Make Money," wa.s part of the 
masthead on both these papers. 


Hosea C. Paddock 


A fire in 1895 burned half the business 


district of Libertyville, and Paddock lost 
everything. He sold the Independent and 
began selling subscriptions for the paper 
he had previously owned. 


Paddock found he disliked being some- 


one else's employe, and in 1898 dis- 
covered that the Palatine Enterprise, 
with only 100 subscribers, was "going for 


a song." He borrowed some money and 
it was his. 


When Hosea Paddock bought the En- 


terprise, 70 per cent of the German com- 
munity in that area couldn't speak or 
read English. He printed half the paper, 
which he renamed the Herald, in English 
and half in German until World War I. 


His son, Stuart, was 16 years old when 


Paddock Publications began, and his fa- 
ther immediately included him in the op- 
eration. "H. C. Paddock and Son" was 
placed on the masthead. 


Together they operated a Washington 


hand press until Paddock began ex- 
panding his operations. He bought sub- 
scription lists from competing editors 
with less vision than himself who were 
convinced to let go of their companies. 


In April, 1899, he purchased the Cook 


County Herald, published in Arlington 
Heights by George Bugbee, for 
$275. 


When H. C. learned that many of the 
farmers could read only German he 
used ready-print in the German language 
for one half of the Herald and printed 
the other half in English. 


Meanwhile, H. C. Paddock was build- 


ing his circulation through sheer sales- 
manship. He took his horse and buggy to 
all the farmers in the area, introduced 
himself, then sat on the handplow until a 
farmer agreed to subscribe. Farmers of- 
ten subscribed just, to get Paddock off 
the plow so they _ could continue their 
work. 


1880-1902 


100 W. NORTHWEST HIGHWAY 


MOUNT PROSPECT 


CL 5-1600 


WILLE and the 


Northwest Suburbs 


have made history 


together since 


1880! 


1946-1950 


1902-1917 
1950-1959 


1917-1946 


1959-1972 


In order to provide a complete shopping center for 
homeowners in this area . . . Wille has expanded 
and improved its facilities many times since 1880. 


"Everything for 
the home" is 


Wille's 
creed 
. . . 
from 


Housewares 
to Building 


Materials, and its reputation as a 
"one-stop" home shopping center 
has 
spread 
far 
and 
wide 


throughout 
the Northwest 


Suburban area. 


100 W. NORTHWEST HIGHWAY 
ML PROSPECT 
CL 5-1600 


Monday - Friday 8:30 - 9:00 
Saturday 8:30 - 5:30 


Sunday 9:30 - 1 


THE PADDOCK FAMILY took part in this Sunday school 
at the turn of the century. In the center is Mrs. Hosea 
Paddock who was Sunday school teacher. To her right is 
her son Stuart and to her lower left with the watch 
chain is son Charles. 


'Wish Books' They Were 


Called Way Back Then 


We called 'em wish-books back then — 


the mail-order catalogs that had every- 
thing for man or beast. 


When mama would come home from 


the post office with the latest catalog, it 
was a family get-together. We'd look 
through it page-by-page, imagining our- 
selves wearing the clothes, playing with 
the toys, wearing the perfumes. 


At our house, We used to keep the cata- 


log in the living room. The Bible was just 
about the only other book in the house. 
Some of us even learned to read with the 
catalog. 


We lived on the ranches and farms and 


in the small towns all over America. We 
never much went to the city. But with 
the things in these catalogs, we could be 
as up-to-date as ... 
well as anyone in 


Chicago! Why, those catalogs were even 
handier than walkin' down to the general 
store. And the catalog stuff was cheaper 
too! 


* * * 


The mail-order catalog was almost as 


important to the farmer and small-town 
inhabitant of the 1890s as his Bible. 


It enabled him to buy things he 


couldn't hope to find locally. It showed 
him the newest -tools, implements and 
clothes. It saved him money. 


The mail-order catalog had such a 


profound effect 
on turn-of-the-century 


America that a few years ago college 
students seeking sociological material on 
that era were referred to a 19th century 
Sears, Roebuck Co. catalog by their pro- 
fessor. 


And even today, the catalogs of 60-75 


years ago are popular, as evidenced by 
the many catalog reprints that hit the 
bookstores in the last few years. 


The business had its start 100 years 


ago when Aaron Montgomery Ward is- 
sued his first catalog. It was one-page 
long and offered 163 items for sale. 
Among them were: "1 stereoscope and 6 
views with walnut frame, good glass: 
$1," and "two corsets, beauty style, im- 
ported: $1.25." 


Ward started his operation about the 


time rural America was organizing itself 
into a system of Granges, a sort of fra- 
ternal order and trade cooperative. The 
farmers felt they were at the mercy of 
the big Eastern businessmen, and 
through the Grange, they thought they 
could equal the monopolies. 


Ward catered to the Granges, granting 


certain buying privileges to them that 
weren't allow to individual buyers. 


The 1875 spring-summer catalog was 


the first that advertised "Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or your money back." The 
idea of guaranteeing products to that ex- 
tent was unheard-of at that time, but it 
worked and Montgomery Ward and Co., 
the self-proclaimed "cheapest cash house 
in America," grew. 


In the 1875 catalog, for the bride-to-be, 


the lingerie section included the follow- 
ing: "Bridal trousseau, set of three 
pieces, chemise and night dress, fancy 
three-pointed embroidered front with 
rows of fine tucks, fine 
embroidered 


edge, drawers to match. All made of 
Fruit of the Loom cotton and put up in 
neat box, $5.12." 


Shopping from your living room in 1875 


did have a few disadvantages as the fol- 
lowing directions on how to order a 
ready-to-wear suit show: "Give your age 
and general build, and we will in nine out 
of 10 cases, give you a fit ... 
State 


whether you have stooping or square 
shoulders." 


As the 1880s gave way to the 90s, the 


business kept on growing. But, > Ward 


would shortly have to share the field 
with more and more interlopers. 


Among them was Richard W. Sears 


who had started selling watches as a 
sideline. His business grew, and with it 
came problems. Customers wanted their 
watches repaired, Roebuck knew not the 
first thing about fixing a watch. 


He hired a repairman named Alvah C. 


Roebuck, and the Sears, Roebuck Co. 
was formed in Minneapolis in 1893. 


The company got into the mail-order 


watch business, and began offering more 
and more different kinds of products. 
The firm moved to Chicago where Ward 
had established himself as the leading 
mail-order entrepreneur, and the com- 
petitive lines were drawn between the 
two. 


Today the firms are still the leading 


mail-order operations in the country. 
Both have started retail department 
store operations, but both maintain their 
catalog business. 


Today a typical catalog contains be- 


tween 1,000 and 2,000 pages, and, accord- 
ing to Sears officials, weighs about five 
Sounds. 


Both firms print millions of copies an- 


nually. And the number of items for sale 
has grown from the modest 163 in Mont- 
gomery Ward's first catalog to more 
than 130,000. 
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FROM INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 


The first issue of 


the Paddock Herald hit the newsstands back in 1872. 


On the occasion of its 100th birthday, the 


Paddock Herald is stronger than ever. 


International Paper Company would like to take this 


opportunity to wish everyone on the staff a very happy birthday. 


And best wishes for the next 100 years. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
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The Roots Here Go Deep 


The time: the waning years of the 19th 


century. The place: a collection of small 
towns, milk stops and "wide spots in the 
road" that would lie dormant another half 
a century before exploding into Chicago's 
Northwest suburbs. 


The roots of the area stretched back to 


the 1830s, 40s and 50s when the first set- 
tlers came from the East. Initially they 
were "Yankees" from New England. 
Then the Germans came, ready to pay 
premium prices for the Yankees' land. 
Towns and settlements formed, and the 
newcomers began to include shopkeepers 
and tradesmen as well as farmers. 


During the 1850s the railroad came 


northwest from Chicago. Plans called for 
the railroad line, then ,the Illinois and 
Wisconsin, to follow the route of Rand 
Road. But one of the early settlers, Wil- 
liam Dunton, knew what a rail line could 
do for a settlement, and he wanted the 
line in his town (Arlington Heights). He 
got his way — by donating land to the 
railroad company. 


The company that first laid the track 


was known as the Illinois and Wisconsin 
R.R. That line disappeared into the Rock 
Valley RR which in turn was swept into 
the Chicago St. Paul and Fond du Lac. 
And in turn that line was assimilated 
into the newly organized Chicago and 
North Western Ry. during the late 1850s 
at a price of $11 million. 


By the late 1880s and 1890s the railroad 


was proving itself the financial boon that 
Dunton had known it would be. Des 
Plaines, Arlington Heights and Palatine 
were all thriving — and growing faster 
than their counterparts away from the 
rail line. 
* » * 


DES PLAINES: In 1870 when the town 


was organized the population was about 
800. By ths turn of the century it would 
be up to 1,000. The town included black- 
smith shops, traitor and shoe shops, gen- 
eral stores, greenhouses, a wagon shop 
and a brickyard among its businesses. 


A number of C&NW trains started their 


runs from Des Plaines and an engine 
house complex was built in Des Plaines. 
The facility included a turntable moved 
by handpower. 


By 1890 reports on Des Plaines said the 


town included five churches, five hotels, 
German and English schools and five 
grocery stores. Land was advertised at 
S200-S300 a parcel. 


» # * 


MOUNT PROSPECT: It was the last 


of the villages to grow up along the 
C&NW. Initially it was two farms. Then 
a subdivider, E. C. Eggleston filed a de- 
velopment plat in 1874. But he lost more 
money than he made in the settlement. 
More to come, 


Mount Prospect had been only a flag 


stop (literally) until 1889 when the post- 
master, John C. Moehling convinced the 
railroad to make scheduled stops there. 
Milk, fresh from the cow earlier that 
morning and bound for Chicago, was the 
biggest reason for the train to stop in 
Mount Prospect then. In 1893 the popu- 
lation was 35. The town included a post 
office, meat market, blacksmith shop 
and general store.* * * 


ELK GROVE TOWNSHIP: There were 


at least two parochial schools in the 
township in the 1880s, both of them Lu- 
theran. In addition there were two public 
schools, both on Arlington Heights Road. 
Several families lived in the Arlington 
Heights Road-Devon Avenue area of 
what is today Elk Grove Village. The 
main settlement was along Arlington 
Heights and Algonquin roads. The town- 
ship's general offices were just north of 
the settlement. 


Focal point of the settlement was Min- 


er Tavern on Arlington Heights Road, 
north of what is today Elk Grove Village. 
Most of the land was used for farming 
truck crops that were hauled into Chicago 
once a month. There was a small amount 
of dairy farming, and a creamery was 
located at Biesterfield Road and Rte. 53. 
* * * 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS: The commu- 


nity was turned into a village in 1887. 
The settlement itself had been started al- 
most 50 years earlier. In 1874 developers 
convinced 
the 
citizens 
they 
should 


change the name of the settlement from 
Dunton to the more"highfalutin' "Arling- 
ton Heights The new name, argued the 
developers, would attract more property 
buyers to the community. 


In 1884 the village boasted two hard- 


ware stores, a pair of drug stores, four 
hotels, five blacksmiths, three churches, 
1,200 inhabitants, one public school and 
one Lutheran school. 


Following the incorporation as a vil- 


lage, board sidewalks were laid; there 
were the beginnings of a sewer system; 
and in 1893 the first gas streetlights were 
ordered. 
* * * 


PALATINE: Like its neighbors, Pala- 


tine had been settled first by the New 
Englanders, then by the Germans. In- 
corporated in 1866, the town included by 
1884 five drygoods shops, two drug 
stores, three wagon and blacksmith 
shops, two flour mills — and one wind- 
mill, The windmill, an area landmark 
until it was dismantled in 1900, was used 
to grind feed for the farmers. 


Palatine's list of businesses in the late 


19th century also included cider mills, a 
creamery, stockyards, a cheese factory 
and grain elevators. 


H. C. Batterman's 
famous 
"Brick 


Block" in downtown Palatine had a 
bank, shops, and on the top floor, a sing- 
ing hall. It was built in 1884 and its brick 
construction was hi sharp contrast to-the 
frame buildings that predominated Pala- 
tine's downtown. * * » 


WHEELING AND BUFFALO GROVE: 


Wheeling was a stop on the Chicago- 
Green Bay stagecoach route, and by the 
late 19th century the town boasted three 
hotels along the plank road, Milwaukee 
Avenue. 


The town stretched along Milwaukee 


Avenue in both directions from Dundee 
Road. Many of the residents were milk 
farmers. 


Two general stores were in the com- 


munity. A brewry was located on the 
east side of Milwaukee south of Dundee 
Road. 


Wheeling also had an ice cream parlor. 


The back of the building was a barn and 
ice house, used to store ice that had been 
chopped from the Des Plaines River the 
previous winter. 


The Soo Line RR came south by 


Wheeling, and there were milk platforms 
all along the line. According to one 
source, the railroad was built west of 
what was then the town because the resi- 
dents didn't want the railroad disturbing 
the town's tranquility. 


To the west of Wheeling was the Buf- 


falo Grove settlement, made up primar- 
ily of German milk farmers. Unlike their 
German countrymen who settled in other 
parts of the Northwest suburbs, these 
Germans were Catholic. 


St.-Mary's Catholic Church in Buffalo 


Grove traces its beginnings to the 1840s. 
In 1898 the settlement included a newly 
built Gothic-style church, school and 
rectory, and a few other buildings, all on 
Buffalo Grove Road near Buffalo Creek. 
* * * 


SCHAUMBURG TOWNSHIP: A history 


of Schaumburg Township, written at the 
turn of the century, boasted, "Schaum- 
burg is the only exclusively German 
town (township) in Illinois if not in the 
entire United States. Every farm in the 
town of Schaumburg is the residence of 
Germans." 


The Germans came in the 1840s, living 


first in sod huts and dugouts. By 1900 the 
township population was about 1,000. 


Many of the farmers raised truck 


crops. They hauled their products 27 
miles to Chicago using oxcarts. 


The settlement known as Schaumburg 


Center, was laid out in 1858. By 1900 the 
center included two .taverns (naturally) a 
grocery store, post office, telephone of- 
fice, doctor's office, blacksmith shop, 
wagon builder, steam-powered grist mill, 
shoe repair shop, school and slaughtering 
house. 


THE FIRST STORES in Arlington Heights (then called 
tomers from mud and puddles. Hardware stores, like the 


Dunton) were built with raised sidewalks to protect cus- 
one above, were plentiful in the suburbs. 


PALATINE'S ANNEX HOTEL, known locally as Seip's 
weekly for lodging and meals. The building was torn 


Place, was in operation as a hotel and tavern from 1870 
down in 1930 for a block of offices. It was on Slade 


to 1930, when the hotel was torn down. Patrons paid $3 
Street. 
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SOUND! \ 


MODEL 
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for LESS than you'd 


expect to pay for 
ordinary stereo! 


Enjoy full 4 Channel sound . . . Play your 
existing 8-track tape cartridges, FM-Stereo 
broadcasts, or rpcord albums with optional 
turntable. AM/FM-Stereo Tuner features 
separate bass, treble, volume, and balance 
controls, built-in antennas, jacks for head- 
phones, turntable input, tape playback and 
recording. 4 separate satellite speakers in 
tuned hardwood enclosures included. 
COMPLETES 
FOR JUST 
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MODEL 
K02204 


AM/FM - FM-STEREO TUNER 
8-TRACK TAPE CARTRIDGE PLAYER 
MACH I TURNTABLE 
4 MATCHED SATELLITE SPEAKERS 
This Matrix System converts your present 
stereo records, tapes, 1o "Concert-Hall," 4 
Channel sound! Tuner has built-in AM/FM 
antennas, separate bass, treble, volume,' 
balance controls Record changer plays all' 
sizes and speeds, and has ceramic car-. 
tridge and Lifeguard' diamond stylus. 
Smoked plastic dust covet Stereo head- 
phones included. 
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Deluxe 


^CHANNELSOUNDI 


AUDIO CONSOLE with 


DUAL SATELLITE SPEAKERS 


A total system housed in elegant furniture 
styling. Satellite speakers can be placed 
for best 4 Channel sound effect. Matrix Sys- 
tem converts your^existing records, tapes, 
plus FM-Stereo to "Concert-Hall" 4 Channel 
sound. You have to hear :t to believe it! 
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RPC 
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PLUS... 


• 8-TRACK PLAYER 
• GARRARD RECORD CHANGER 
• SOLID STATE AM/FM STEREO TUNER 
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2 NORTH ELMHURST ROAD. PROSPECT HTS.. ILL 


(Rte. 83 & Camp MacDonald Rd. 2 blocks north of Randhurst) 


259-8OOO 
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)NVENIENT TERMS 
NO PAYMENT UP TO 90 DAYSj 
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Desperate Assassin Foiled! 
Robber Strikes Palatine! 


Monday, Sept. 4, 1972 
Section I 
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CAT4LOG SURPLUS STORE 


(From an account in the Palatine Cen- 


tennial Book) 


Tht most desperate attempt at robbery 


and murder ever attempted in Palatine 
occurred Sept. 18, 1899. Fred Filbert, 
cashier of the Palatine Bank of Charles 
Patten, was seriously injured and was 
never able to return to work. Henry 
Plagge, an aged fanner living a few 
miles west of the village was the hero. 
He was badly cut above the head by the 
assassin. 


Last Wednesday afternoon a tall, well- 


built and neatly dressed man alighted 
from the Lake Geneva train which ar- 
rives here from Chicago at 2:05. He was 
unnoticed, and, it seemed failed to at- 


tract any attention. He went into the 
bank a little before 3 o'clock while cash- 
ier Filbert was alone. As Filbert at- 
tempted to locate an alleged farm on the 
map, the stranger hit him on the head 
with a hammer. He pulled Filbert behind 
the counter. 


At that moment Henry Plagge entered 


the bank saying, "I want to see Mr. Fil- 
bert." 


The stranger called attention to Mr. 


Filbert who was lying on the floor, say- 


ing, 
"He is sick or hurt." Plagge sus- 


pecting nothing went behind the desk, 
and, 
as he approached the prostrate 


form of the cashier, was hit on the head 
by 
a large tack hammer. Plagge 


grabbed the robber around the lower 
part of the legs and threw him to the 
floor. The robber fell on top of him and 
commenced to beat Plagge with the butt 
end of the revolver. 


In the struggle the gun was dis- 


charged, the bullet entering the assas- 
sin's groin. The noise attracted pedestri- 
ans. The robber was fatally wounded and 
died within a few days. 


Mr. Filbert's son, William J. Filbert, 


an officer of the U.S. Steel Corp., used a 
special train to get his father and called 
in some of the foremost doctors of Chi- 
cago in an effort to save his father's life. 
If the robber had not been interrupted, 
he would have escaped on the 3:19 train 
with over $5,000, 
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Klondike Sour For Sale 


TRADITIONAL GOTHIC interior of St. Mary's 
church in Buffalo Grove shows three altars and 


stained glass windows. The church was built 
1898 with donations from parishioners. 


The Arlington Beverage Co., 1326 W. 


Central Rd., Mount Prospect, is one of 
the oldest continuously operating firms 
in this area. The company has changed 
hands several times and moved mere 
than once, but it can trace its history 
back to 1872 when Louis H. Sass and 
Frederick W. Muller formed a partner- 
ship to start a beverage company. 


Muller was born in Tetrow, Germany 


on July 1, 1849. He came to the United 
States, settling in the Chicago area in 
1868. 


Muller worked for Sass & Haffner, car- 


bonated beverage manufacturers, for 
four years until he and Sass formed the 
partnership in 1872. 


They located their plant at 116 S. Dun- 


ton St., two blocks south of Campbell 
Street in Arlington Heights, then called 
Dunton. The business was poor the first 
year and the partnership was dissolved. 


Muller took over as sole owner in 1873. 


He also got married that year to Elise 
Sievert. 


The company prospered and in 1882 


Muller moved the business to Vail and 
Fremont, Arlington Heights, where he 
built a two-story building. The first floor 
was used for the bottling works and the 


second floor was a home for Muller's 
family. 


The company made a wide variety of 


flavors including, gingerale, sarsaparilla, 
lemon soda, strawberry soda, lemon 
sour, Klondike sour and Buffalo Mead. 
Most of the bottles were closed with a 
stopper which lifted with a hook. Ginger- 
ale was closed with a cork forced into 
the bottle and fastened with a twist of 
wire. 


In 1896 a third story was added to the 


building to accomodate Muller's growing 
family. In 1906 property at 110 and 112 
Fremont was purchased and a two-story 
building erected. The first floor served 
as the bottling works and the second 
floor housed the famines of Muller's two 
sons, William and Henry. 


T h e Arlington Heights Historical 


Society is now located at the Vail and 
Fremont sites. Many of the original 
items of Muller's home can be seen at 
the society. 


The older Muller retired in 1923. The 


sons took over the business until they 
sold out in 1945 to Harvey Schumaker 
and William Schild. Schild later sold out 
his share to Rod Wille. In 1956 Robert 
Thompson purchased the company and 
moved it to its present location on Cen- 
tral Road. 
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CONGRATULATIONS!! 


NORTHWEST SUBURBS ON 


100 YEARS 


OF GROWTH & 


150 W. DUNDEE RD. 


BUFFALO GROVE 
537-6440 


For Over 100 Years 
We've Sold Northwest 
Suburban Real Estate 


KKJ2 Photo Taken At family birin. I'al.itme. I I I . 
hi Krone Robert \V. Starck, twin .si-iiT. Mrs. 
Until ('. Met/er. In Rear: Mrs. Ki»e (lilibs, 
Mr*. Rose ('. Starck, Mrs. Joseph Converse 11, 
Dr. Joseph Converse IV. 


OUR PAST 
Although we only opened our first real estate office in I960, the 
family first moved here from Vermont in 1835 and liomesteaded 
640 acres (Sec. 15i in Elk Grove Township. Great, great grandfather 
Joseph Converse purchased the land from the government for 
$1.50 an acre according to the deed on file at Chicago Title and 
Trust Co. Considering the fact that there were still Indians in the 
area, the price may have been no bargain! |n order to provide 
belter schooling for the family, he later purchased a form close to 


Palatine and the family has been around ever since. (If mother 
hadn't slopped dating Stuart Paddock, Sr., we might have ended up 


in the newspaper businesll 


Since I960 Robert W. Slarck & Co. has had a strong, steady growth 
consistent with the growth of the Northwest Suburban area. Our 
foui offices will sell in excess of $20,000,000 worth of single family 
homes this year in cooperation with other members of MAP 
Multiple Listing Service. We are grateful to the many wonderful 
managers, salesmen and other personnel, past and present, in 
addition to the thousands of loyal customers who have made our 
growth possible. 
OUR FUTURE 
Having gamed a reputation for the highest integrity, ethical 
standards and professionalism, Robert W. Starck & Co. is committed 
to further expansion and additional offices to serve the growing 
Northwest Suburban area. 
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--or buying another! 
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Frederick Muller delivered his carbonated beverage with horse and wagon. 
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Sports Giants Were Larger Than Life 


by TOM CARKEEK 


We tend to look upon the times prior to 


the turn of the century, the "Gay Nine- 
ties" and the two decades immediately 
preceding, as an era of quietude and sol- 
emnity, even primitive in many ways. 
And although these were the days when 
Americans lived without the convenience 
of the automobile, indeed, without the 
horseless carriage, the supersonic jet 
plane and numerous other technological 
advances, this period was as vibrant and 
historically significant as almost any oth- 
er time. 


For all the differences between the last 


third of the 1800s and the 1970s, there 
are, 
obviously, 
many 
striking sim- 


ilarities. Athletics, then as now, played a 
conspicuous role in American life. The 
common people used sports for recrea- 
tion and leisure and the professional ath- 
letic organizations began to entertain the 
populace through such events as baseball 
games and golf tournaments. 


Probably the most athletically impor- 


tant occurrence of the entire period from 
1872 to 1900 was the genesis of profes- 
sional baseball. The National League of 
Professional Baseball, founded behind a 
locked door in Louisville. Ky.. in January 
of 1876, did not start with fanfare and 
headlines, however. In fact, news of the 
formation of the new league did not 
reach the New York newspapers until 
three days later and even then it re- 
ceived less play than an announcement 
of the cancellation of the Savannah Jock- 
ey Club's races of the previous day and 
an item on pigeon shooting' 


Yet from those humble beginnings de- 


veloped what can truly be called our na- 
t i o n a 1 pastime. Arrangements were 
made to open the league that year, with 
a 7 5-game schedule and games played 
three times a week Admission was 50 
cents, with the price reduced to a dime 
after the third inning, the Boston Club 
d e f e a t e d Philadelphia, 6-5, in the 
league's first official game. 


One of the cornerstones upon which the 


league had been founded was to make 
baseball playing "respectable and honor- 
able." This was to be done by checking 
gambling and liquor sales, but the league 
was shocked in 1877 when it was dis- 
covered that four members of the Louis- 
ville team had had dealings with gam- 
blers. William A. Hulbert, founder of the 


ANDRIAN "CAP" 
Anson was per- 


haps the best baseball player alive 
before 1900. He spent more than 20 
years as a member of the Chicago 
Cubs organization. 


league and president at that time, or- 
dered the four men banned for life, and 
thereby gained the widespread acclaim 
and respect from the public and the 
press. 


Still the league was beset by problems. 


From 1876 to 1900, no fewer than 23 dif- 
ferent cities were represented at one 
time or another in the National League. 
This gives a clue as to its stability. 


But the league boasted many players 


who are held in splendid respect, if not in 
nostalgic affection, even today. Cap An- 
son, who began playing at the ripe young 
age of 16, spent more than a score of 
years with the Chicago team and was 
renowned as the best baseball player of 
the era. Other famous names included 
Cy Young, whose career extended well 
into the 20th century and who holds the 
virtually unattainable record of 511 life- 
time pitching victories; Willie "Hit 'em 
where they ain't" Keeler; Ironman Joe 
M c G i n n i t y ; Ed Delahanty; John 
McGraw, and the list goes on. 


Those were the days when "Old Hoss" 


Radbourne won 60 games in a single sea- 
son, when Hugh Duffy hit .438 over an 


entire season, when the leading home 
run hitter in the league seldom dented 
double figures. Quite a change from the 
modern world, when 20 wins by a pitcher 
or a .300 batting average are held in high 
esteem while it is nothing for several 
men to top 40 home runs each season. 


Today, baseball is being seriously 


threatened by its rival, football, as the 
nation's No. 1 sport. Some hold that foot- 
ball has already assumed preeminence 
— but regardless, its past is overflowing 
with 
enchanting legends, 
impressive 


records and colorful personalities. 


Football in America had its roots both 


in soccer and rugby. The story goes that 
Harvard College, in 1875, so outclassed 
the neighboring schools in soccer profi- 
ciency that it. invited McGill University 
to come down from Montreal and take on 
the Americans in a soccer game. McGill 
complied, but unfortunately brought a 
rugby team. Thus an agreement was 
reached under which half the game 
would be played under soccer rules and 
half under rugley rules. 


The Harvard students immediately fell 


in love with rugby and began to play it 
instead of soccer. Only six years earlier, 
Rutgers and Princeton had collided in a 
soccer game, which at the time was 
called football, and thereby gained the 
distinction of having played the country's 
first intercollegiate football match. But 
rugby, imported quite by accident, devel- 
oped into the football we know today. 


There were barely enough football 


players during the early times to fill out 
one of the All-American squads named 
today. But a sufficient number appeared 
to start a professional football team in 
1895. The team was sponsored by the lo- 
cal YMCA of Latrobe, Pa., and made its 
debut by defeating nearby township 
Jeannette 12-0 Aug. 31,1895. For the next 
ten years, Latrobe fielded a powerful 
team which played whenever'it could for 
as much as it could get. 


D r. John Brallier, 
perhaps un- 


knowingly foreshadowing a frequent situ- 
ation nowadays, became the first man 
ever to desert his collegiate team and 
turn professional when he left the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia to play for Lat- 
robe. So no 1972 college coach can cry 
there was no precedent when he loses his 
star running back to the pros! 


The foot was the crux of football in its 


CHARLES "CHICK" Evans, one of 
golf's all-time greats. Evans, who 
blossomed after the turn of the cen- 
tury, got his start in the sport before 
1900. 


infancy, unlike it is today when brute 
force seems to rule. Early scoring pro- 
vided just two points for a touchdown 
and granted five for a field goal, as well 
as four points for a point after touch- 
down. It was not until after the turn of 
the century that modern football con- 
cepts began to mold the original game 
into the exercise of speed and force it is 
today. 


Although it is said that an angry 
Rut- 


gers professor rushed onto the field dur- 
ing the first intercollegiate game and 
shouted, "All you men will come to no 
Christian end!" the game lives on. And 
even though Andrew D. White, former 
President of Cornell, publicly declared, 
"I will not permit 30 men to travel 400 
miles to agitate a bag of wind!" colle- 
giate football is here to stay. 


Football 
also boasts probably the 


greatest athlete of all time — Jim 


Thorpe. Thorpe was an Indian who ex- 
celled in literally every athletic endeavor 
he tried. But football was his specialty. 
He could kick a field goal from 50 yards 
or more. His instinct drove him to touch- 
downs almost at will. His stiff-arm block 
was compared to a boxer's punch. And 
when he wes told at the 1912 Olympic 
Games by the King of Sweden, "You, sir, 
are the greatest athlete in the world," all 
he said was, "Thanks, King." 


The world of sports is filled with other 


innovations all through this period. There 
is the invention of basketball by Dr. 
James Naismith in 1891. The first profes- 
sional basketball team, the New York 
Celtics, subsequently began operating in 
1898. Boxing, mentioned by Homer and 
included in the original Olympic Games, 
was in a period of change. The last bare- 
k n u c k l e d heavyweight championship 
match was contested in 1889 when the 
legendary John L. Sullivan knocked out 
Jake Kilrain in the 75th round. Boxing 
even became legal in many states. 


Golf's roots extend back to this era, 


too. The first U.S Open and the first U.S. 
Amateur were staged in 1895. Eleven 
men entered the first Open tournament, 
which was a 36-hole, one-day affair. 
Imagine the howls that would bring from 
a current pro tour which bemoans nar- 
row fairways, hard putting surfaces and 
a deep rough! 


There were many others. Tennis, bowl- 


ing, horse racing and track and field all 
got their Americanized starts between 
1872 and 1900. But perhaps the most 
timely event was the reestablishment of 
the Olympic Games in 1896. In this Ol- 
ympiad, we look forward to the superior 
performances of our highly-trained and 
sensitively-prepared 
athletes. But the 


spirit of the Olympics, first held in 776 
B.C., was national unity and fair com- 
petition, and this must take precedence 
in the last analysis. 


For it has been said, and appropriately 


so, that sports are a microcosm of life. If 
athletic competition deteriorates to the 
point of hatefulness or deception or 
cheating, it becomes a sad commentary 
on our times. If however, these Olympics 
reflect a sense of cooperation and trust, 
we can take comfort in the secure knowl- 
edge that athletics, throughout their his- 
tory, have indeed contributed to the bet- 
terment of man. 


by Dr. A.W. 


Unless a family lived in a city during 


the 19th century, they were pretty much 
on their own. Dad had to be a farmer, 
butcher, carpenter and weather fore- 
caster. And Mom had to be a baker, doc- 
tor and sometimes even a teacher in ad- 
dition to her job as housekeeper. 


To help the families of the day, books 


that gave directions on how to do almost 
anything were available. One of these, 
compiled by Dr. A. W. Chase, included 
tips on everything from beekeeping to 
the treatment of a tobacco chewer's 
weak stomach. 


Undoubtedly the book has one of the 


longest titles on record: "Dr. Chase's 
Third, Last and Complete Receipt 
Book 


and Household Physician, or Practical 
Knowledge for the People from the Life- 
long Observations of the Author, Em- 
bracing the Choicest, Most Valuable, and 
Entirely New Receipts in Every Depart- 
ment of Medicine, Mechanics and House- 
hold Economy, including a Treatise on 
the Diseases of Women and Children, in 
fact, The Book For the Million with Re- 
marks and Explanations Which Adapt It 
to the Everyday Wants of the People, 
Arranged in Departments and Most Co- 
piously Indexed." 


Obviously no family in the late 19th 


century could be without such a tome. 
Reprinted below is one of Dr. Chase's 
m u l t i t u d i n o u s items. Other of Dr. 
Chase's tips are reprinted throughout 
Section 1. 


* 
* 
* 


Dr. Chase suggested many cures for 


rheumatism 
One was this: "Cayenne 


pepper, two teaspoonsful, steeped in one 
teacup of good vinegar and the parts af- 
fected to be bached with it, is claimed to 
be excellent After steeping (not to boil), 
strain and bottle for use. It will cause 
considerable heat of the surface and 
would, even if a pint of vinegar were 
used. Apply two or three times daily, 
and, if limb is very painful, wet cloths in 
the mixture and wrap around it, as long 
as it can be borne." 
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Frills And Flounces Ruled Fashion 


SUITS WERE TIGHT and uncomfortable for young gentlemen of 1885, but they did look trim. 


The most important real estate development of them all. 


Real estate has one very 


big reason for being. 


People. 
And when people move they 


deserve the very best help 
they can get. 


A hand from Baird & Warner. 
We're over 200 full-time 


salespeople strong. With 28 offices 
serving 60 Chicago area 
•communities. 


And we have an advertising 


program that gets our sales 
message all over town. 7 day metro 
newspapers. Over 100 community 
papers. Time Magazine. O'Hare 
dioramas. Outdoor billboards. 


We also have a free executive 


relocation service (called RESET) 
for companies transferring 
employees to and from the 
Chicago area. 


So when you're ready to sell your 


present home, or find yourself 
a new one, call in Baird i Warner. 
With 117 years of real estate 
experience behind us, we really 
understand the business. 


And why it all got started 


in the first place. 
Baird &Warner 
Mt. Prospect/Arlington Heights 
259-1855 
392-1855 


FIT FOR cycling in 1892 


WATCH US 
GROW! 


Sample 
fashions 
for 


girls and boys — sizes 
18 mos 
to 10 — at 


L O W - L O W 
s a m p l e 


pi ices 


Kiddie Korner 


Sample Shop Inc. 


f/n the back of Mnige s Appaiel; 


ION. Ounton, 


Arlington Heights 


253-6001 


Bustle. Derby. Patent leather. High 


silk hat. Shirtwaist. 


These were the words that dominated 


the fashion scene in the 1870s, '80s and 
'90s when frills and flounces stubbornly 
gave way to relative simplicity and com- 
fort. These were the times of the extra 
tight corset, knickerbockers and the old 
felt fedora. 


Small waists, 16 to 17 inches, became 


popular and a woman spent half an hour 
a day squeezing into a corset small 
enough that a man could span her waist 
with his hands. Ladies did their best to 
find the smallest shoes and gloves. And 
bustles, dubbed "butterfly wings," some- 
times got in the way of the woman trying 
to take her seat graciously. 


Most of the time, however, the rural 


folks of Northwest Cook County cared 
little about the clothes that were making 
a hit in London, Pans and Chicago. For 
the farmer and his family, the week was 
work and women sewed the clothes to go 
with it. 


But they didn't always ignore what 


was in vogue. The people here were as 
interested in following fashion as their 
neighbors in the city when it came to 
Sunday church meetings, family por- 
traits and social events. In the 1880s, one 
well-dressed local youth paid $48 for a 
fine, cloth overcoat and became the envy 
of his crowd 


At a Saturday night party in 1875, you 


could see women in off-the-shoulder 
gowns or dresses swept up in the back to 
reveal decorative underskirts and a 
bustle. At an 1882 wedding, the mother of 
the bride mght be wearing a dress with a 
snug-fitting bodice and a vertically 
pleated skirt Dressing for dinner at a 
Des Flames hotel in 1896, a woman 
would don a shirtwaist, with a high lacy 
throat collar, huge leg o' mutton sleeves 
and a cinched waist. 


The man had fewer choices. For them 


it was a standardized suit, with dark vest 
and creaseless trousers. They wore 
shirts with high starched, removable col- 
lars and topped it all off with a bowler, 
Homburg, straw hat or tam-o-shanter. If 
they were doctors, lawyers or profes- 
sional men, they probably chose a high 
silk hat, a habit also cultivated by gam- 
blers and patent medicine hucksters. 


Children, if they were lucky to tag 


along with their parents, suffered in vel- 
vet Lord Fauntleroy suits with lace col- 
lars and cuffs or frilly, starched pastel- 
colored dresses. 


The 1890s saw the beginning of wom- 


en's emancipation as the female sex be- 
gan to participate in sports. Fashion de- 
signers were ready to comply with the 
new trend, and outfits became decidedly 
masculine. Tennis dresses, yachting suits 
and riding habits, with severely tailored 
long skirts and short jackets, were popu- 
lar. The hunting dress, stopping at calf 


length, was considered the most daring. 


For most sports, a woman never ex- 


posed more of her body than face, neck 
and forearms to the sun. They bad littk 
freedom, even while swimming — re- 
stricted by long, baggy 
ruffle-duffed 


bloomers underneath calf-length dresses. 


Hairstyles went along with the fashions 


of the day. Women's coiffures were usu- 
ally pulled up off the neck and arranged 
in curls, frizzes, bangs and bouffant pom- 
padours in front. Face-framing small 
curls were typical in the 1870s and '80s, 
and frizzed bangs became popular in the 
'90s Men's hair gradually became short- 
er and faces were clean-shaven except 
for flat sideburns and mustaches, rang- 
ing from thick walrus styles to neatly 
cared-for wax mustaches. 


by Dr. A.W. 


"How 
to cure recent cold — When you 


get chilly all over and begin to sniffle 
and almost struggle for breath just begin 
at once and your tribulations need not 
last very long. Get some powered borax 
(it should be kept in every house) and 
snuff it freely up the nostrils frequently. 
Smell freely and frequently also from the 
camphor bottle (which also ought to be 
kept in every house) and pour a little of 
the camphor upon the handkerchief to 
wipe the nose with as often as is needful, 
which will be quite often as the cold be- 
gins to break. The nose will not become 
sore with this treatment, and if begun 
quickly and followed faithfully at inter- 
vals, by bedtime you will wonder what 
has become of your cold and your seleep 
will seldom be disturbed. 


"If a cold is not broken up within two 


or three days at most, it will run about 
two weeks in spite of all known re- 
medies. Take note then of the very first 
symptoms and besides the snuffing of the 
powdered borax and hot lemonade on 
getting into bed, heat the feet by the fire 
or put them for 15 to 20 minutes into hot 
water before getting into bed and then 
take the hot lemonade and put a bottle of 
hot water or a hot flat-iron to the feet, 
cover up with an extra amount of cloth- 
ing and your chances are as good to 
break up the cold as it is possible to 
make them. Avoid exposure again for a 
day or two if possible, and you will be 
safe; at any rate, nothing better can b« 
advised." 


Plymouth 


WILL MAKE YOU FEEL 


100 YEARS YOUNG 


BRAND NEW 1972 PLYMOUTH DUSTER 


Full Factory Equipment 


Only 
2118 


M° • 
\\The store with the toy soldiers in front!" 


f (WALTON 


CHRYSLER 


PIVMOOTH 


v 


•IMPERIAL 


Pro-driven 


Quality 
Cars At 


Reasonable 


Prices 


BIG LITTLE PACKAGE 


The Plymouth Duster /s The 


Big Buy In Economy Cars! 


Big in front and rear seat hip room. Big in that 
it'll hold a family of" five "rather than four as 
many other small cars do. Yes, you get a lot 
more for your money wherever you buy a 
Duster, but when you buy it from Walton Chrys- 
ler Plymouth you get the most. 


Stop In And See Why! 


A Large Selection To Choose From 


WALTON 


Open Sat. and Sun. 'til 6 P.M. 
Daily'til 9:30 P.M. 


5050 Dempster, Skokie 


Exit Dempster St. on Edens Expwy. 


Phone JU 3-3800 OR 3-7600 


We are not 100 years old yet... 


but we're working at it! 


OLYMPIA TOYS AND HOBBIES in Woodfield has everything the young set 
needs for fun and pleasure. Toys and hobbies for both indoor and outdoors . . . 
We have toys and games for everyone from toddlers to adultsi There's no season 
for toys at OLYMPIA. We always have a complete selection of the youngsters' 


favorites ... for birthdays, for parties, or just for fun. You'll enjoy browsing 
through this delightful store, chock full of games, dolls, h'obby items, cars and 
trucks . . . and a big selection of unusual and unique toys as well. And here's 


special good news — 'we have a new growing creative craft dept. . . . 
Decoupage - Prints - Sealer - Frames or Plaques — you name it — we'll get it. 


No wonder that OLYMPIA is a favorite with young and old alike. 


Olympia Toys 61 Hobbies 


Woodfield 


Toys-Hobbies-Crafts 


Open Daily 9:30 to 9:30 


Sat. to 5:30 - Sunday 12-5 


Phone 882-0770 
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St. Mary's Catholic Church in Buffalo Grove was built in 1898. 


Suburbs: Architectural Melting Pot 


A horse and buggy were kept in carriage houses. 


Both simple frame farmhouses and or- 


nate mansions dotted the countryside 
northwest of Chicago in the late 1800s. 


The most common homestead in the 


emerging villages was the .two-story 
wooden box-like farmhouse built to meet 
the basic needs of the family with out- 
side toilets and wells. Neighboring farm- 
ers usually banded together in a house- 
raising party to build a new home in two 
or three days. 


ALTHOUGH BRICK was used to a lim- 


ited extent, wood was the most common 
building material because it was plenti- 
ful, easy to get and inexpensive. 


Don Collins, architecture professor at 


Harper College, said some of the homes 
had ceilings 15 to 18 feet high, copying 
the grand manor tradition of the south- 
ern mansions. 


He said balloon construction was used 


in the frame of most homes with 2 by 
4-inch wodden planks extending from the 
foundation to the roof to give the struc- 
ture rigidity. 


"Balloon framing derived its name 


from the way it enclosed the whole space 
of the house up to the roof like a huge 
balloon," he said. "This type of construc- 
tion was possible because trees that 
could yield 18-foot logs were plentiful 
then." 


The European immigrants who moved 


into the area at the time brought with 
them the craftsmanship to sculpture the 
ornate woodwork that adorned the elabo- 
rate mansions of the wealthy. 


Collins said these homes displayed 


~ elaborate hand-carved woodwork around 


eight-foot wide arches with doors eight to 
10 feet high that slide into the sides of 
the archway. 


While the only decorative piece in a 


farmer's house would be the banister he 
carved during the winter months, some 
homes designed by professional archi- 
tects would have beautiful carving all 
over the house, he said. 


In the business district, stores also 


were built of wood, and many were 
raised on platforms off the muddy 
streets. 


John Moehling built the first store in 


Mount Prospect in the 1880s at the cor- 
ner of Rte. 83 and Northwest Highway 
The family lived above the shop which 
also became the village's first post office 
in 1885. It was typical of the business 
structures of the era. 


A FRENCH ARCHITECT designed the 


Victorian-style house of Charles H. Pat* 
ten, a former Palatine bank president, in 
1898. The home is distinguished in its 
pointed turret and decorative carvings 
above the windows. It is at 112 N. Benton 
St., Palatine. 


Also dating back to the Gay '90s, a 


home was built on the northeast corner 
of Northwest Highway and River Road in 
1890 by Dr. Clarence Earte. The house 
has a copper dome over a second-floor 
balcony. 


In back of the homes, carriage houses 


or barns, the precursor of today's ga- 
rages, were built to house the family's 
horse and buggy. These buildings had a 
second-story loft to store hay and feed 
for the horse. 


St. Mary's Catholic Church on Buffalo 


Grove Road was built in 1898 in the Goth- 
ic style of the early German Catholic set- 
tlers. The altar and stained glass win- 
dows were donated to the church by indi- 
vidual parishioners. 


A French architect designed 


the Patten house in 1898. 
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Dr. Clarence Earle built his house in Des Plaines in 1890. 
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An Exciting Day At The Fair 


<A trip to the Chicago World's Fair: 


for the millions who visited the fair in 
1893, it was probably the biggest event of 
the year. We invite you to spend an 
imaginary day at the "White City" with 
a typical Northwest suburban farm fami- 
ly of the era. We'll let them tell you 
about it in their own words.) 


After Aunt Molly wrote us about the 


An Arab on the Midway 


fair the other month, Ma was convinced 
it would be a trip we would all enjoy and 
we waited for her to try and convince 
Pa, too. He wasn't too interested at first, 
and we had almost given up on it, when 
he said it might be an education for us 
children. 


That day we got dressed as quick as 


we could. Ma made us put on our heavi- 
est shoes because she said we'd be doin' 
a lot of walking. Aunt Molly said there 
were chairs that boys pushed around for 
you, but Ma said we couldn't afford that 
and the fair both. 


We took the wagon down to the rail- 


road. The train took an hour and a half 
to get to Chicago, and we thought for 
sure it would be dark before we got to 
the fair. 


Finally we got to Chicago and walked 


to the Lakeshore where Pa said we 
would wait for a boat to take us to the 
fair. It was almost half an hour before 
this big ship, called the Columbia, 
stopped to let us on. It didn't take long 
before we could see the buildings and 
stopped alongside a dock. As we got off 
the boat, the captain told us all to have a 
good time, and Ma said thank you, we 
would. 


We saw people moving down the pier, 


only they weren't using their legs. Pa 
said he'd read about it — a movable 
sidewalk, he called it, and said it went 
six miles an hour. We decided to try a 
ride and Pa carried on Meg who was too 
scared to hop on herself. 


The sidewalk took us to a grand arch- 


way, the Columbian Arch, Pa called it. 
He explained to us that the whole fair 
was put up in the honor of Christopher 
Columbus and his discovery of America. 


Johnny, Meg and I wanted to go right 


away to the Midway Plaisance where we 
heard we could ride on a giant wheel, the 
Ferris wheel Aunt Molly called it. But 
Pa said we'd have to wait till we'd had a 
look in some of the buildings. 


Pa's favorite was the Electricity Build- 


ing with all kinds of motors and lights. 
We saw a stove that heated meat with 
electricity, and Pa shook his head. "That 
just ain't practical," he told Ma. 


Johnny's favorite was the Krupp Gun 


Building where he climbed up to the can- 


non that weighed 127 tons, and Ma 
snapped his picture with our new Kodak. 
Meg liked the Mines Building best be- 
cause she likes things that sparkle. She 
wanted to take a piece of platinum home 
that weighed 158 ounces, but Ma told her 
it was too heavy to carry. 


Ma and I liked best the Manufactures 


Building, with displays of material from 
different lands. When we went 'by the 
French exhibit, we saw women lying 
down on benches, resting. Meg started 
toward a bench, but Ma stopped her say- 
ing nice ladies didn't do such a thing in 
public. 


We tried to steer Pa over to the Mid- 


way and finally he said we'd go after 
supper. We all ate chicken legs at a res- 
taurant atop the New York Building, 
most of the states and some of the coun- 
tries had their own buildings. By the 
time we were done, the whole fair was 
shining with lights. 


When we got to the Midway, Ma made 


sure we all held hands because of the 
crowds. The Ferris wheeel had a long 
line and Pa said we couldn't wait that 
long. Meg started cryin' but she stopped 
quick when we passed by the native vil- 
lages crowded with thatched huts. There 
was a group which called themselves the 
Singing Fijians, and I turned away so 
they couldn't see me laugh. One looked 
awful American. We saw Hindu jugglers, 
Bedouin warriors and some Samoans who 
hardly had on any clothes. Ma was quick 
to put her hand over Johnny's eyes. 


When we passed by Old Vienna, Ma 


stopped and smiled. She said listening to 
Viennese waltzes made her think- of 
home in Germany. Then we moved on to 
Lady Aberdeen's Irish village and the 
Blarney Castle. 


Pa was gone for awhile and when he 


came back, he was snickerin'. He didn't 
tell us where he'd gone, but I heard 
him whisper to Ma he'd seen an exotic 
dancer called Little Egypt doing some- 
thing called the "hootchy-kootchy." Ma 
just frowned, and he didn't say no more. 


By that time Johnny was about asleep 


and Meg started unbuttoning her shoes 
because she said her feet hurt. Pa said 
we'd better be goin' so we took the ele- 
vated train back to the city. 


A view of the Grand Plaza and rear of the Electricity Building 


Struggle And Success 


The Ferris wheel moved to North Broadway after the fair 


(courtesy of the Chicago Historical Society) 


Ferris9Famous Wheel 


The first Ferris wheel, granddaddy of 


them all, was Chicago's answer to the 
Eiffel Tower. 


When fair officials challenged engi- 


neers to design a rival to the well-known 
tower that highlighted the Paris Ex- 
position of 1889, George Washington Fer- 
ris took the dare. The result: a 250-foot, 
56-ton revolving iron wheel that became 
the biggest attraction of the Columbian 
Exposition. 


But design wasn't enough. Ferris had 


to convince officials that the $362,000 
project was practical. They finally 
agreed, but the fair had already started 
before the wheel was completed on the 
Midway Plaisance. 


If officials had doubts, they forgot 


them as soon as crowds crammed the 
Midway for a close-up look at the famous 
wheel. What visitors saw was astounding, 
sometimes frightening as people seemed 
to turn into dwarfs as the base of the 
giant structure.' 


They saw the 140-foot steel towers sup- 


porting what looked like an extra large 
bicycle Wheel. The wheel was actually 
two wheels, held together with rods, and 
hung by an immense axle, 32 inches in 


diameter and 45 feet long. 


When the operator gave the sign, wom- 


en shrieked and the wheel started its 20- 
minute revolution, controlled by a thou- 
sand horsepower reversible engine. The 
ride could be stopped in case of accident 
by a Westinghouse air brake, but it was 
never used in Chicago, 


Hundreds waited for a ride and a birds- 


eye view of the fair and the city. The 
wheel carried 36 cars as big as street- 
cars, each carrying 40 passengers. The 
cars had heavy iron frames with plate- 
glass windows, which served as observa- 
tories of the Dream City below. When 
riders looked down, the people they saw 
looked no bigger than ants crawling from 
exhibit to exhibit. 


The Ferris wheel was one of the most 


popular exhibits at the fair, and Ferris, 
defying everyone's predictions, made a 
profit on his concession. On the last day 
of the exposition, visitors stopped just to 
watch the giant wheel make its last revo- 
lution in Chicago. 


After the fair dosed, Ferris moved on 


and took his wheel first to a site on 
Broadway in Chicago, and then to the St. 
Louis World's Fair in 1904. 


Little came easy for planners of the 


World's Columbian Exposition. 


From the selection of a site in 1889 to 


the closing days of the fair in 1893, direc- 
tors faced setbacks and tragedies. 


Once Chicago had won the battle with 


St. Louis and New York for host city, the 
problems began. After abandoning sev- 
eral sites because of neighborhood oppo- 
sition, directors settled on Jackson Park: 
666 acres of swampland extending two 
miles on the Lake Michigan shore: 


Draining the land was a challenge. 


People who wandered over to the site in 
the fall of 1891, only a year before the 
fair was to open, saw nothing but plowed 
up ground and mudholes, 


As directors had feared, draining, in- 


stalling sewers and building roadways 
postponed the Oct. 22, 1892 opening to 
May 1, 1893. Only dedication ceremonies 
were held on Oct. 21, the actual anni- 
versary of Columbus' discovery under 
the present calendar. 


Trying to get all the financial support 


they could, directors appealed to the U.S. 
government. Finally, after a lengthy de- 
bate Congress voted to donate only $2.5 
million in Columbian half-dollars, souve- 
nir coins which sold for $1 apiece. 


But the money came with a hitch. Gov- 


ernment officials stipulated the fair 
would be closed on Sundays. Fair direc- 
tors knew Sunday would be a popular 
day for the workmgman. They took their 
battle to have the fair open on Sundays 
to state and federal courts where they 
I 


*Once construction of the 150 fab- build- 
ings began, Daniel Burnham, toe Chi- 
cago architect in charg*, worked hud to 
make sure they would bere*dy by May L 
But Burnham wa» hindered by a hard 
winter. One day snow fell from the roof 


of the Manufactures Building, the largest 
at the fair, and ruined an acre of glass. 


Despite some unfinished buildings, the 


fair opened on May l — in the midst of a 
severe storm. 


Most went well until July when a fire 


in the Cold Storage Building, a private 
concession, killed 17 firemen and injured 
19. Cause of the fire was defective con- 
struction. 


Things started to look a little brighter 


as reports of how good the fair was fil- 
tered back home, and daily attendance 
increased. On Oct. 9, directors cele- 
brated "Chicago Day" with 716,889 vis- 
itors. The exposition had paid off its 
debts and officials breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. 


But relief changed to mourning when 


Chicago's Mayor Carter Harrison, a 
gracious host of the fair, was assassi- 
nated during its closing days. Gala cere- 
monies were abandoned, and the ex- 
position closed with the shots of mournful 
minute guns. 


Statistics 


DATE: May 1,1893 - Oct. 30,1893 
SITE: Jackson Park, 666 acres 


EXHIBITS: 150 buildings, 86 nations ex- 


hibited 


A V E R A G E DAILY ATTENDANCE: 


172,712 


TOTAL ATTENDANCE: 27,000,000 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES: $31,000,000 
PROFITS: $1,850,000 


Fair visitors could catch a glimpse of Venice on the man-made lagoons, often filled with gondolas 
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Legend Or Not, The Great Fire Was Fierce 


The Great Fire of 1871 swept with un- 


equalled fury through 3^ square miles of 
Chicago's business district reaching from 
the brothels and slums of the Southwest 
side to the sumptuous Palmer House and 
the Grand Pacific Hotel to the palatial 
Michigan Avenue mansions on the north. 


As legend would have it, the fire start- 


ed when a kerosene lamp in a barn at 
137 De Koven St. was overturned by Pat- 
rick O'Lcary's cow Sunday. Oct. 8. It had 
been an unusually dry fall, and flames 
spread swiftly to the heart of the city 
kindled by the wooden buildings in its 
path. 


Ironically when the fire died down 27 


hours later, O'Leary's barn and house 
stood almost untouched by the fire which 
wrought havoc through 2,124 acres claim- 
ing some 250 lives and leaving more than 
100,000 persons homeless. About 18,000 
buildings were destroyed and property 
damage amounted to $200 million, only 
half of which was ever recovered from 
insurance. Many insurance companies 
across the country were forced into 
bankruptcy by the large number of 
claims. 


The fire started about 9 p.m. Sunday. 


Swept by strong winds from the south- 
west, the blaze reached the courthouse at 
1:30 a.m. in its press northward and con- 
tinued into the day as thousands sought 
shelter from the fiery dragon. 


Throngs of people, some with carts 


crowded the avenues leading northwest 
out of the city as flames danced from 
one frame building to the next. 


For those who did not have their own 


transportation, the asking price for a 
coach or wagon ride ranged from $5 to 
$150. Even this amount wasn't enough if 
another person down the road promised 
more. 


In one instance, the wife of a north 


side grocer fled her house with her two 
children carrying a silver cake basket 
and a valuable clock. A driver in a pass- 
ing express wagon agreed to carry the 
three on receipt of the clock. After three 
blocks they were forced to get down, but 
the silver cake box bought them another 
three-block ride. The rest of the distance 
to safety in the prairie was traveled on 
foot. 


Not everyone was so mercenary. It 


was reported that a Mr. Kerfoot escaped 
with his wife and children in his carriage 
drawn by one horse. On the way out of 
the city, he came across a man pulling 
his wife in a buggy by himself. Kerfoot 
tol told the man to hitch his buggy be- 
hind the carriage, and they rode on 
pulled by the lone horse. 


A little while later Kerfoot told another 


man without a horse to hitch his carriage 
to the buggy, and they all made their 
escape through the flames and smoke to 
the prairie. 


From the other direction on Monday, 


one man from Wheeling was on his way 
to take a wagon-load of produce to mar- 
ket in Chicago when he reached a rise 
about the site of Niles. He spotted the 
fire burning in the distance, decided he 
wanted nothing to do with it and turned 
his horses around and went back home. 


As the fire showed little sign of subsid- 


ing Monday night, many persons, in- 
e l u d i n g reaper manufacturer Cyrus 
McCormick, spent the night on the open 
prairie. 


One newly-married couple driven from 


their north side home by the fire spent 
two days on the prairie without food or 
protection from the rains that brought 
some relief from the fire on Tuesday. 


Cut off by fire to the west, some people 


fled to the lake shore where they piled 
the few belongings they carried with them 
on the beaches. As the fire pressed 
closer, the refugees were driven into 
Lake Michigan, and many returned to the 
shore hours later more dead than alive. 


Looting was rampant in the city even 


as the fire raged through stores and 
homes. Vandals broke into department 
stores on State Street and Wabash Ave- 
nue seizing bolts of silk cloth, dresses, 
paintings and liquor. 


Prisoners were released when it was 


apparent the city jail would be consumed 
by flames, and many joined in the rob- 
bing and looting in the confusion of the 
conflagration. 


Not everyone was fortunate enough to 


avoid the fury of the fire. One observer 
said any escape was justifiable for men 
caught by the flames with no exit. One 
man was found in the rubble of the fire 
with his throat cut from ear to ear, and 
another had opened his veins so as not to 
know the horrors of a fiery death. 


With a steady rain and a lack of fuel, 


the fire died out at Fullerton Avenue on 
the north, Harrison Street on the south 
and De Koven and Jefferson streets on 
the west. 


As embers of the flaming tyrant smol- 


dered on the north side, only the frame 
house of Mahlon Ogden, on a small clear- 
ing at North Clark Street and Walton 
Place, was left standing amid more sub- 
stantial brick homes. 


Ezra Eggleston, Chicago businessman, 


lost all his grain elevator holdings in the 
fire. Later, in 1874, Eggleston bought a 
plot of land northwest of Chicago and 
founded the Village of Mount Prospect. 


But The City Came Back 


The tragic fire of 1871 presented Chi- 


cago an opportunity to rebuild itself with 
the innovation and imagination of a new 
troop of architects, including William Le 
Baron Jenney, Louis Sullivan and Dank- 
mar Adler. 


The catastrophe became the vehicle 


for Chicago to lead in an architectural 
renaissance in which buildings rising to 
scrape the sky no longer depended on- 
their walls for support. 


The first buildings erected after the 


fire gained their distinction only in num- 
ber and not in architectural excellence. 
Within a week nearly 6,000 temporary 
shacks were built in place of the 18,000 
homes and offices leveled in the 27-hour 
tyranny of the fire. 


The more substantial buildings and 


stores built after the initial need for shel- 
ter was satisfied were designed by ma- 
sons and construction workers. By Octo- 
ber 1872, nearly 600 permanent buildings 
had been built. 


The city council took heed of the les- 


sons learned from the fire and passed 
regulations banning false fronts on build- 
ings and put greater emphasis on fire- 
resistant materials, such as stone, brick 
and iron. 


The Chicago school of architecture, 


which flourished from 1875 into the 20th 
century, was encouraged by practical 
considerations: the great fire, the rapid 
development that followed, the rising 
price of building materials and the lack 
of space. 


Chicago was a fast-growing metropolis 


expanding six times in size from 1870 to 
1890. By 1880 the price of land in the 
downtown Loop district was $130,000 per 
quarter acre, and by 1890 the going rate 
had risen to $900,000 for the same 
amount of land. 


Land for buildings was precious, and 


the only solution seemed to build up- 
ward. This became possible with in- 
vention and development of the steel- 
framed building by the Chicago school. 


With a steel structure, walla were no 


longer necessary to support a building. 
The new construction offered economy in 
the cost of materials and the speed and 
efficiency of construction. Since the walls 
didn't support the building, glass could 
be used unsparingly to let in more light 


The first skyscraper rose above Chi- 


cago's skyline in 1885 with the com- 
pletion of the $1 million Home Insurance 
Building, at the corner of La Salle and 
Adams streets. Jenney designed the 10- 
story building with a revolutionary iron 
frame, the precedent for later steel- 
framed structures. Two more stories 
were added in 1890. 


Elevators made buildings like Home 


Insurance practical, adiding in the easy 
movement to upper floors. And with lire- 
proof construction, the buildings were 
safe. 


The Tacoma Building, designed by Wil- 


liam Holabird ap'J Martin Roche in 1886, 
also has been mentioned as a candidate 
for the distinction of being the first sky- 
scraper. 


The construction of the Tacoma Build- 


ing, with a skeleton of cast iron, wrought 
iron and Bessemer steel, marked the 
first time the frame was ever riveted, 
adding speed and efficiency to construc- 
tion. The offices on the northeast corner 
to La Salle and Madison streets also util- 
ized bay windows, which let in more 
light and provided some cross ventila- 
tion. 


Both the Home Insurance and Tacoma 


buildings have been demolished. 


The Rookery and the Monadnock build- 


ings, by Daniel Burnham and John Well- 
born Root, still stand as examples of 
some of the best works of the early Chi- 
cago school. 


The Rookery, 209 S. La Salle St., was 


built on a favorite nesting place of Chi- 
cago's pigeons, and after the structure 
was built in 1886, it continued to be 
known as the Rookery. It was dis- 
tinguished by its mixture of the old and 
new, with heavy granite columns as well 
as an airy openness of walls and win- 
dows. 


The Monadnock Building, 53 W. Jack- 


son Blvd., showed what could be accom- 
plished with the traditional masonry con- 
struction. Walls supporting the 16-story 
building were six-feet thick at ground 
level. 


Whereas Jenney was a strict utilitarian 


seeking the most economical building 
forms, Sullivan was more interested in 
aesthetically expressing the social pur- 
pose of a building in its structure. In his 
theory of functionalism, Sullivan taught 
that each building had its own spirit 
which must be recognized and respected. 


In building the present Carson Pine 


Scott Department Store (formerly the 
Schlesinger and Mayer Store) in 1899, 
Sullivan said he designed the steel- 
framed building on a horizontal plane be- 
cause that was the human plane. 


Sullivan said he felt the women's store 


should not be a tall, arrogant tower but 
, an elegant bazaar for all women, not just 
the very rich. 


The Auditorium Building, designed by 


the firm of Adler and Sullivan, was the 
largest building in the country when it 
was finished in 1889. Its 10 stores extend- 
ed the entire block of Congress Street 
from Michigan to Wabash avenues and 
cost more than $3 million. 


Besides hotel and office space, the 


building had a theater known -for its 
.acoustical excellence, thanks to Adler. 


In addition to the large office buildings 


and stores, another type of construction 
of the times was the elaborate homes of 
the very wealthy along the lake. It was 
during this era that Potter Palmer or- 
dered the construction of a Gothic-style 
castle on Lake Shore Drive, and Mar- 
shall Field built bis home for $100,000. 


The planned development of Chicago's 


lakefront also was due to the far-sight- 
edness of the city's architects, especially 
Burnham. These men were concerned 
with the layout of building along the 
lakefront, how traffic would flow in and 
out of the city as well as making Chi- 
cago's buildings beautiful. 


THE REMAINS of the Great Fire. This is the Michigan 
Central Railroad office in 1871 after the fire struck. The 
road in front of the building is South Water Street. 


Some 18,000 office buildings were leveled. (Courtesy 
Chicago Historical Society) 


"Softening hard water for washing 


clothes, dishes or house cleaning: One 
of the writers (to Dr. Chase) says 'Take 
2 Ibs. of washing soda and 1 Ib. of com- 
mon stone lime and boil in five gallons 
of water for two or three hours. Then 
stand away to let settle and dip off the 
clear water from, the top and put into a 
jug (pouring carefully is better). Can be. 
used for washing dishes or cleaning an* 
one teacup in a boiler of clothes put §»•" 
after the water is hot will whiten tl\JK 
clothes and soften the water without in- 
jury to the hands or clothes.' " 


Dr. Chase also suggested this method: 


"Add burnt quicklime to hard water 
which contains lime (all water contains 
lime, 'tis the lime that makes it hard)' 
it will become soft. The added lime seizes^ 
the carbonic acid gas which held the ca}£ 
bonate of lime in solution and so both the 
original carbonate of lime and that form- 
ed hi the process fall together as a white 
sediment." 


In 1872... 


brought the 


then wilderness of 
the Northwest the newest 
taste treat ...POP! 


WlLL...Pop was the Hit 
of the day and we had 
to enlarge our staff 
to handle the demand... 


Alter 100 Years... 


We're still satisfying 
Pop Lovers with our 
great ARLINGTON CLUB 
BEVERAGES... 


After 100 Years...We're Still Your Favorite! 


Arlington Club Beverage Co. Inc. 
1326 W. Central Rd. • Mt. Prospect • CL 3*0030 


Tues. - Wed. - Thurs. - Sat. 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. • 
Fri. 9 to 9 • Sun. 9 to 3 • Closed Mondays 
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LATER EVIDENCE indicated that the U.S.S. Maine 
was destroyed by an internal explosion, rather 
than by a subversive act. Yet the incident was fuel 


enough for all the hawks at home. The ship sank in 
less than -five minutes, but the superstructure 
(shown here the day after) burned another four 


hours. A popular toy of the time was a miniature 
replica of the Maine that fell apart when a spring 
was released. 


Cuba: The War Almost Nobody Wanted 


It was a war the President didn't want. 
But on April 25, 1898 with a 42-35 vote 


in the Senate and a 310-6 vote in the 
House. Congress declared war on Spain. 
Bowing to enormous public pressure, 
President William McKinley had given 
the issue to the Congress to decide. 


The men were to march off to Cuba, 


Puerto Rico and the Philippines in a cru- 
sading spirit with high heroic hopes to 
free the brutally repressed natives of 
these islands. Less than four months lat- 
er, thousands of these same soldiers 
were to lie deathly ill in camps and mud 
puddles, having won a suddenly not too 
satisfying victory. Many others never re- 
turned. 


McKinley and other Republican lead- 


ers had two reasons not to go to war. 
The first was political. They feared war 
would lead to defeat at the polls in the 
off-year elections. (Public fervor would 
have seemed to indicate otherwise, how- 
ever.) 


The second reason was economic. They 


felt the country could not afford a war. It 
was in the first year of a recovery after 
a four-year depression. There had been 
and social unrest. The stock market 
hadn't done too well either. 


All this had added to the restlessness 


of the nation, however. They were ripe 
for excitement, for action. The nation 
was acutely aware of its boundaries — 
all the West had been settled. Many per- 
sons wanted to expand, to join the em- 
pire-building parade with France, Eng- 
land, Germany and Spain. 


And two newspapers, locked in a des- 


perate circulation battle, filled the pub- 
lic's minds with reports of gruesome at- 
rocities on pages filled knee-deep with 
blood. These were William 
Randolph 


Hearst's "New York Journal" and Jo- 
seph C. Pulitzer's "New York World." 


The height of this journalistic excess 


was Hearst's coverage of 
Evangelina 


Cisneros, the so-called "Cuban Joan of 
Arc." 


Miss Cisneros, 18 and beautiful, was a 


Cuba*! rebel who attempted to free her 
rebel fathc-r from prison. Caught, she 
awaited trial for sedition. 


The "Journal" played up the story, 


elaborating where necessary to wring 
America's hearts. Incredibly purple sto- 


ries of her alleged treatment flowed in 
the "Journal's" pages — over 375 col- 
umns of type through August, September 
and October 1897. 


Heart organized a grandiose petition 


campaign to the Spanish Queen, having 
thousands of women sign. He even hired 
writer Karl Decker to go to Cuba and 
free Miss Cisneros from prison. The dar- 
ing escape (actually the guards had been 
bribed) filled the "Journal" for days. 


After the Cisneros outcry died down, 


events gave Hearst another "Happening" 
to over-play. This was the Jan. 25, 1898 
sinking of the battleship Maine in Ha- 
vana Harbor, with 260 crewmen killed. 
All evidence has indicated the cause of 
the explosions was internal, but Hearst 
blamed the Spanish and offered a $50,000 
reward to solve the "mystery." 


Actually the Spanish would have been 


the last ones to destroy the Maine. They 
did not want the war because they knew 
they would lose. Spain had still not re- 
covered from a devastatingly long civil 
war at home. 


The Cuban rebels had the most to gain 


from the Maine incident. They could not 
alone beat Spain; they needed U.S. help. 
America was eager to help. 


Yet, 
after the first Americans landed 


at Daiquiri Beach in Cuba, these soldiers 
began to have a different reaction. At 
first they treated the "gallant insur- 
gents" generously. Then, one private re- 
membered, "You couldn't turn around 
without some wheedling insurrecto beg- 
ging something — food, tobacco, the 
clothes off your back . . . You couldn't 
shake 'em off ... 
I got so I coundn't 


stand the sight of "em." 


The Americans were fortunte at Dai- 


quiri. The Spanish commander, Lt. Gen. 
Arsenio Linares, had 12,000 men but in- 
stead of making a stand along the limes- 
tone cliffs that overlooked the beach, he 
limited his resistance to burning a wood- 
en pier and blowing up an ammunition 
dump, after which his soldiers hastily re- 
treated. The Americans landed without a 
shot being fired. 


The battles that followed were Las 


Guasimas, El Caney, San Juan Hill and 
Kettle Hill. There was the sedge of San- 
tiago and the Spanish naval disaster in 
Santiago Harbor. Victories came in a 


The Saga Of Lt. Moss 


James A. Moss was a lieutenant in the 


Twenty-Fifth Infantry, a Negro regi- 
ment, during the battle of El Caney, 
Cuba. Here he gives a description of a 
segment of that battle, in which 81 Amer- 
icans were killed and 360 wounded. 


"The dead, dying and wounded are 


being taken past to the rear; the 
wounded and their attendants are telling 
the Twenth-fifth: 'Give them hell, boys; 
they've been doing us dirty all morning.' 


"A member of the Second Massachu- 


Hello, Central ,. . 
Ring Nehls For Me 


AUG. 23. 1897 


The village of Arlington Heights grant- 


ed a telephone franchise to the Chicago 
Telephone Company. 


NOV. 11.1897 


The area's first telephone was installed 


In the drug store of R. C. Nehls at 229 
Campbell Street, Arlington Heights. It 
was connected by a short spur line to the 
Chicago-Fox Lake-Geneva toll line. 


DEC. 
24.1897 


The single telephone was replaced with 


a magneto switchboard equipped for 10 
lines. The year ended with three sub- 
scribers in service in this exchange. 


JUNE 1,1898 


The Chicago telephone directory car- 


ried the following listing: 
"Arlington Heights, 111 
R. C. 


Nehls . .. 25c" 


SEPT. 7. IW« 


The switchboard was moved next door 


to the jewelry store of J. W. Burkitt, 
where various members of the staff han- 
dled calls during the day and one of 
them slept in an upper room to provide 
emergency night service. 


setts, carrying several canteens, and go- 
ing to the rear for water, says to our 
soldiers: The buggers are hidden behind 
rocks, in weeds and in underbrush, and 
we just simply can't locate them; they 
ar shooting our men all to pieces.' 


"The procession is, indeed, terrible. 


Men with arms in slings; men with band- 
aged 
legs 
and 
bloody faces; 
men 


stripped to the waist, with a crimson 
bandage around the chest or shoulder." 


They advance: "Ye gods. It is raining 


lead. The line recoils like a mighty ser- 
pent, and then, in confusion, advances 
again . . . The bullets are cutting the 
pineapples under our very feet — the 
slaughter is awful... 


"The Spaniards are using smokeless 


powder, and being under cover, we can- 
not locate them . . . A soldier comes 
running up, and cries out, 'Lieutenant, 
we're shooting into our own men.' How 
helpless, oh, how helpless we feel. Our 
men are being shot down under our very 
feet, and we, their officers, can do noth- 
ing for them..." 


The officers meet amid the pineapples 


and decide to advance. The firing lines 
advance. 


"A general fusillading for a few min- 


utes, and then orders are given for no 
one but marksmen and sharpshooters to 
fire. Thirty or 40 of these dead-shots are 
pouring lead into .every rifle-pit, door, 
window, and porthole in sight. The earth, 
brick and mortar are fairly flying. The 
Spaniards are shaken and demoralized; 
bare-headed and without rifles, they are 
frantically running from their rifle-pits 
to the fort, and from the fort to the rifle- 
pits. Our men are shooting them down 
like dogs 


"A Spaniard appears in the door of the 


fort, and presents ... a white flag, but is 
shot down before the firing line can be 
controlled. Another takes up the flag, 
and he, too, falls. 


"The fort has been silenced." 


brief Puerto Rican campaign and in- 
itially in the Philippines. But over 750 
Americans succumbed just to disease 
during the four months of fighting. 


At San Juan Hill, Theodore Roosevelt 


began a march that led to the White 
House. And after the war, America had 
been catapulted onto the stage of world 
politics as a great power.They now had 
their colonies. 


Unfortunately, by paying Spain $20 


million for the Philippines and not grant- 
ing them independence, the United States 
forced itself into a bitter Filipino-Ameri- 
can war with guerrilla forces that lasted 
until 1902. This war, which nobody want- 
ed, cost 250,OOOFilipino deaths from hun- 
ger and disease, 20,000 Filipino battle 
deaths, 5,000 American battle deaths and 
over $600 million. 


WHILE THE boys went off to fight 
on San Juan Hill, tht girls stayed 
safe at home in this kind of gorgeous, 
but uncomfortable rig. Fashions of 


the 
late 
1800s 
emphasized small 


waists and the famous "hourglass fig- 
ure." 


IS YOU-THE TRANSFEREE! 


When you need a home for your family- 


Count on Quinlan & Tysons Queslf Program 


to give you the answers. 


YOU ASK 


\ DON'T KNOW THE AREA, 


WHOM CAN i RELY ON 


HOW CAN I BE SURE I WILL 


SEE ALL THE HOMES 


IN MY PRICE RANGE 


I DON'T HAVE MUCH TIME, 


CAN I GET THE HELP 


WHEN I NEED IT 


WHAT DO I 


DO TO GET STARTED 
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A Realtor with a fine reputation-QUINLAN & TYSON. 
88 years of proven experience. The North Shore's 
Leading Real Estate firm serving 45 North Shore & 
Northwest Suburban communities. 


Through the total resources of Quinlan & Tyson and 
its membership in 3 active Multiple Listing services 
you can be assured of maximum exposure to all avail- 
able properties. See as many homes in your desired 
price range as you want to. 


10 Conveniently located area offices are open 7 days 
a week and Quinlan & Tyson's staff of 140 full time 
professionals, who live in and know the community, 
can help you determine the right area and home for 
your family whenever you wish. 


CALL the "QuesT" Transferee Office collect at... 
j 
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312/864-2605 right now, or write us at 


1569 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 60204. 
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America Raced Ahead To The New Century 


gained a foothold, but lost it after the 
Haymarket Riot in 1886. 


The economy was going like it never 


had before. Laissez-faire (let 'em do 
what they want to) was the name of the 
economic game, and a few were winning 
big while most were losing. 


But the excessive economic booms 


It was the dawn of the 1870s. America 


tea just staggered through a decade of 
Civil War and ita Reconstruction after- 
math. 


Carpetbaggers had been running the 


devastated South for the last five years 
and the Ku Klux Klan was responding in 
its own way. Radical Republicans had a 
plan for rebuilding the South and when 
the President stood in their way they 
voted to Impeach him. 


But now it was a new decade. America 


was rolling up its sleeves. There were 
frontiers to be tamed and fortunes to be 
made. And the word was out: anyone 
could get rich in America. 


While most of the Germans who had 


settled northwest of Chicago during the 
last 20 years would point out they had 
made no fortunes in America, they would 
nevertheless have to admit times were 
good for them in the 1870s. 


They had left their native Germany 


years ago because land was scarce 
there, and the politics made lift dan- 
gerous. 


They came to the farms and small 


towns northwest of Chicago. Some went 
to work for the New Engenders who had 
settled there 10-20 years before. Others 
bought land as soon as they arrived. 


It was the New Englanders who first 


settled the area. During the 1830s and 
'40s they came through Chicago to the 
area northwest of the city. Treaties had 
been signed with the Indians, and they 
were no longer the threat they had been 
earlier. 


Life was simple but hard for them. Yet 


they prospered, and the 
settlements 


grew 


Like the New Englanders that preced- 


ed them, the Germans found life in Illi- 
nois difficult at first. Some lived in lean- 
tos, others in sod huts. But the Germans 
knew how to get the most from the land, 
something they had learned in Germany 
where land was at a premium. Here they 
did well, and they bought more and more 
land from the New Englanders who were 
glad to sell it at a profit. 


Most of the settlers northwest of Chi- 


cago settled near the groves: Elk Grove, 
Deer Grove, and the like. The stands of 
trees provided windbreaks in the winter 
and materials for building. 


By the 1870s, the railroad had come to 


the area. Towns like Des Plaines, Wheel- 
ing, 
Arlington Heights (called Dunton 


and then Bradley before the final name 
change) and Palatine were growing. 
Shops and stores were being built. 
Tradesmen were migrating to the area, 
some driven here after they lost every- 
thing in the Chicago fire. 


Immigrants were pouring into the na- 


tion after the Civil War. Even during the 
aftermath of the Panic of 1873 the num- 
ber of newcomers never dropped below 
200,000 yearly. Of these two-thirds went 
to the Midwest (including Illinois) and 
the West. 


Out West the frontier was fast dis- 


appearing. Once the domain of the cattle- 
men with their free roaming herds, the 
West was fast being divided and subdi- 
vided by farmers and sheep herders. And 
they were closing off the open range with 
barbed wire. 


If that wasn't enough, financial titans 


were sending their rails all across the 
West The coasts had been linked by rail 
since 1869, and now the railroad barons 
were strengthening their webs of rail 
lines. And in the process they were get- 
ting rich like Americans had never got- 
ten rich before. 


They weren't the only ones getting 


rich. Andrew Carnegie had invested in 
the new Bessemer steel making process, 
and, by selling steel at a much reduced 
price, was fast becoming the No. 1 steel 
man in the country. John D. Rockefeller 
was following the same path in the oil 
business. 


Not everyone, though, was making his 


fortune. Laborers in the factories and 
mills were working long days for pit- 
tances. And farmers sweated and toiled 
over their crops only to see them sold at 
riciculously low prices. 


The union movement was born in this 


era. At the same time the farmers as- 
sembled into Granges, cooperatives that 
sought to give them more buying and 
selling power. 


Unions were something not to be 


trusted, and organizers met with mixed 
results initially. The Knights of Labor 


Everything From Barbed Wire To Typewriters 


were invariably followed by busts. Pan- 
ics and depressions came regularly. 


In the wake of the Panic of 1893, thou- 


sands of out-of-work persons marched to 
Washington, D.C. to urge passage of 
bills, they thought, would help their lot. 
Coxey's Army it was called, but it was 
more famous than effective. 


Another result of the Panic was more 


serious. The Pullman strike of 1894 
erupted after the Pullman Co in Chicago 
cut the salaries of its workers in Chicago 
without making a similar cut in prices at 
the company-owned stores and business- 
es. In the general strike, President Gro- 
ver Cleveland sent in troops. 


Despite the unrest at home, America 


was nevertheless looking beyond her bor- 
ders like never before. Some attribute it 
to the disappearance of the last frontier 
in America. Others say the country con- 
sidered itself dutybound to spread its 
way of life to other parts of the world. 


Whatever the causes, the offects were 
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up and ooiiildercil, ind niadi tin ipttia 
otilur (or VrtdntsJuy, 10th 


Lcav* of ibHiK* wai trinttd to Tirtoii* 


nioiulxri. 


The ipHltir CfiltoJ atlinUoa to Hi* fact 


lint tho btulneii of tbo IUUH will b* ill* 
Li«nilod 11 thir* I* bo awrum to morrow 
luorntnc. 


Thi Hnat* bill ptmtdlnf for bulldln* » 


l.vk uvd dim •* Copp«ru Cruk, M th* 
llllnoli nr*r, wu riat) a kwcnnd Uw» 
Joni* imiadi>.*nt9 w*re oB*r«d, and th* 
WU Mid atviindraeuti w«* mad* th* ip* 
ciil ordir for Wcdnndir, l«th 


March 16 -In 
Iba Smit* 23 Hnitou 


A namb«r of billi w*r* introdooid. 
In th* Hotue. Mr 2>aliou offerad a ru 


utntiin r<riuntt..it ib* Ward*n of th* 
I'miiintLary to pay to «wh omvlcl tTir** 
ditlUrs upon hitroleaa* frou eoafiaoniinl 
wliloh WH refmeJ to tb* Peniwudary 
UoiuBiiitec 


A number of pet.tioni rtlitlv* to rail 


wiv |(^>]»I,ON waio prti«nl«d 


A low bills ol witwr iuiporunco wen 


reported on an-1 two or thro*lmrwhkct) 


iMirch 1" —In Die Senile, th* vottot. 


the HMI bill ihowed rvofiuorait prtunt 


A rociss wu iukfln uatll H a, u 


wbnbut 24 Mt»to» i-nwered tolbei 
nam**. Th* 8*r»ta,i(.« Arm* wai wn 
lor abewu**, ind a qwrtini Inilly ob 
talntd. wheo a fiw bilti ptiicd flut ind 


lath* UOUM, Mr UUdrap ialroJ«r*d 


a MW railway MIL II authorixM tb* Kail 
tray CouuO»»loD.otali*ciiitlni Mhtdala 
of 1*1*1, and deurultw prluia facio wha 
•r* unrtuo nabl* r.ttt, MH! lo notify lh« 
wupanv, iben, II th* company do DO 
.•odily ib* ratu within twenty dayt am 
nctlH actrtlftcatu of apprnral fron th* 
CownituiOMri. th* latur utv obuln an 
ord*r on ibo company to ahow caiu* why 
ta* ralw are not nixlU.«l. Ihe htvlni o 
wU*b ibilt b* before a Jury, awl th* vir 
diet of tb* jury OCDC|O.,V«, aodUiioour 
hu power of coBtempt IB oaM aMinti r* 
fna* to act upon the aueoded ibedul*. 
Tlw rlftt of appwl ulw u )• ordiaary 


TBI LATX HON. AND REV BAPflST W KUVl 


tscj, and pmol* purlin en a nuncr 
hreofotd lite itfrount i>alil o» the unna 
•ooibli ratox 
Kead Hie lim timo and 


i*)0 copies tnlernd jirinlcil 


Mr Hlc* IntfodurtJ a resolution an 


(wialinft* louiiiiittoc l-> vitit CbnigD to 
H« whutaoootumodatloiii eanlo »ci,tired 
or lioldiot an udjournoa *c*s!uu itioro 
Lost— jeas, 33 na>s 49 


Mr Oberly eater*.! a motion o rccon 


aider 


Mr Connolly inoviJ io tuble 
P«-t- 


pon«d» aubjcct to Ihe call of Mr Obtrlj 


Diftercot oocumUtwa reported viriou.ly 


on mndry btlli, 


Miroh IS— Th* followlni ie»oliiuop 


otroduced by Mr Stewart, oE MoLtan, 
c*e»* up M the lpec!»l order 


n*\t H»olni bylMtffwt 
tf RtprtHitlotlTti, 
iiStiHiitcritcitrHnf TbaitlonjMiibirtqtiMittJ 
a ObTir *B kinndovtui tu (h. CuenlHtllWj ol tb« 
fnlM >lil*i In MUltiH* ** Mlowi 
Dirttrluu HI rillwi/* lu Ibi Uulttd SUI«* pi b> 
Ic htittwn)1., *a* ftuibwUtux Contrail tu nub 
Ilk till control Imtr Hl*l» or ibiftugh r*t» ot 
kirgtiior tliiirH.p«rtt>iliini>F fttttat *UF) pra 
4K* Hitrio* ii,d4uil»fblii« IbtBtit* LwfiU 
iMt. r«jutcilvi»7 t* ttubllrt nt ceilrA ik* 


Mr Colllni dnired Conitr«a to \na\t* 


n amendinMt proTidlnr that th« pro*! 
ioai of Ibe K.d«rit ConMltttlot. irofilbit- 
n( the .uniinuent of contract* do not 
ftpt>ly to rAiiwny lanfTi. 
After ustjcli Ulk 


lie nutter wu referred to tin lUllrond 
Comiiiltte*,— 79 to 14 


Mr «!t>nen' uro|Hnliion to ibollih tb* 


Uilruad and Vi irobotiia Couituliilnn, wu 
di*ouH*x] ai|rtat lonftb, ind iinallyloit 
ty • foto ol u& to 71 


Ihe Senato «ock \anb Inretlljtatinf 


^omuiittee held another lacret *M'iu». 
thU e\tnitv|,whett Mr Sherman and other 
)flti.al* are «.M lo haM)j(ivoi, tostinnmy 
fbc dolnuj of IbU Committee are »ur 
winded b> a •Iran;! nn'lcry, rejiinrUra 
iHox ei^ludej from itt ncmoat, BIM) M 
Ilk pMcetiJinK'i being hlitden 
Anotbur 


c^itiniittte lOiuuld btt npjwintfd to find out 
wby tbi* CoiiiUiitt«« h titrald tu let tit* 
>,iulicKiv,hat i t U duini 
S'aipof them 


lay they will report m tt»u iijoniiij-g 


The Senate bill ajiprflimniinr t 000,000 


JntliD, to continue work on tho nev, fttule- 
liouie, jUrUeil llie Huu» v\.lb tlie cmcr* 
(ewy cfauao — jwi, l<tl , nnjs 5 tansidj 
Forth, Oiauxer, Hart UK! "Moon., oOlur- 
"''ii1! ,. 
Iho IIouRer jiaijcil the MHjintli '•cntte 


bill u. iking it a mnJemnsiur tn tliroaion, 
intiuildatc, or uuU«ttil!> nilcrlere with 
any [wrwn to nre\*nt liln. Iruiu worLuiR, 
or Irotu obtituing work ut mi) liwful bu- 
tiiHai, on any turnii ho or »hc iuii> ses lit 
Tbihi prevents ID tor! acne* by trades 
ttOlfrl.*. 


Th* HODS* liil rep.illra tho Bcfiistiy 


law i» towns coifini leu Hun ],&IX> volci 
wu pa.soJ— 10j to 7 


Th* RuumiLl niTtJtifeatinR Ccmimuico 


ropott tint MriBuuii]el chnri;cd S2>- 
til t)2 fur copjine tawi, rveo;d and jour 
nil, when h* should have rcctmod ai they 
find upon iinciti«allna, $S,134 SJ.niaklnj 
to exMisof$l7 6J730 
' 


'H* mlnoiily K|*n «llinjat«J lh» cx> 


c*» at only 11X13.4$ 


ni April .Uhwl llntlrai. 


iiiittctii arii*iwi.Lp vrin.ki, mi, [ 


T«ihll*ll*r»fllv* Aijetiitttt CttitMit 


Th* •ffoct of the School law now in 


fore*, on the election* of School Directors 
and ot Township Tnnleo* in simpK t) 
thatii;* th* tlm* of tho srtn-tnni 
The 


nuuiMr to bo cboflen w>il be the ^unif ai 
If the old law bad continued in forte 


KiMpt whir* tber* may b* \aotiirtiei 


bj rnwii of d<aiibt ronios ul or reaigiin 
tlun one luiiiiber ord) m to IHI cbn-rn 1 1 
cneJi CMC— for three >tua-to fill llio 
place »1 tbo ono who*e icrui rujfularlv tx 
pire*i.uit April 


Th* eleotlona of Dirucior* will be on S t 


turday, Aiiril 6th, and «f Trustees on 
fliturdajr. April) Jttitl»7J 


IvpulM.natnt of ru.Irt IxMiacilw 


Till Dmilp Graphic hu Uaa rnndarcd 


a prtotlcabl* tDter]>rI»a by certain now 
ptOHMM by which wood enjfrnving i» en 
(itely dbMiiJMd with, aniMlKj artbit la thtu 
p*na]U*ti lo dual lilrnlly with in* pub) hi 
and •nfrar* bia own work 
Thtso nuw 


nroc****!. in conoeotion with photograpbv 
har* m.vli it Alible to prim picture of 
•«*nU at lapldly •* iheoccurrenco em !w 
ralatod in type 
Of coune th* i>o.tiiibih 


lleaof the iufentlon aroenoroioiu 
ft u 


luaeeptlbl* ol implication in an imuenu 
VMloty of purpcwi In regird to the! jwbll 
cation* of the d«y It tiao wonder tb»i 
th* publtfl, who Have b*en waltl»| tha 
luu* of Ib* £a>tg OrafMt 
with treat 


eurio'ltjaod intimt. have rTiJeoaied iritb 
hiarty uaanltmlt? Ih* undiotue dally 
paper whloh literally "aketcbM" all pub. 
U* *TM4I 


wtUol 


iBe ID* Vos-btLrgloi's 
Photograph Gallery, 


pj.wx4JLTXK.rJi. 
xu., 


(Over Fllbojr. • D|i| 8t*reJ 


DM, W tbe loiiMt 8ft )«. Dad *•*. 


•r Werdne.im 


MADK A •rrflAI.TVa 


SATIirAOTIOV 
OUAiANTSED. 


D.TTfOOD. 


Adopti tkia nithod if udbmini; hu 
old FrunJi and tha fublie that lu 
nay itill BI found at hit old itaud, 
where mat bo found a food iiiort- 
nunt of 


O-H/OOEBtlBS 
Boots & Shoes, 
Crockery, Etc., 


All if which hi will tall at lotto* 
Frieoa for Oaali Call aiU m ui 
T£HN.UiT & GKAM1S, 


PKALCT1 IN 


DRY GOODS, 


^^GROCERIES 


General Merchandise. 


PABK BIBOI. 
ILilHOM 


O. L. 8. Stuff, 
D E N T I S T , 
Brut U ir w»it of Mehnol HoilH 
All kUd 
i\rltnilkl Utntori'lujtMUa T«tlb HUMI 
M ntliEiout p iln 
81 ilirHaUo.1 ittkfdnw«4 lo 
all M.WI 
hialaltD*, HI 
• M* 


ManulaWturtr MJ Dollar !• 


Boots eft ShoM. 


JfiTFEBolONa • • ILLS* 


N. FECK. 


Wagons 
and Carriages 


»*» ial> a.id miMli to ordrr 


8j»cl»l AtttBilou (ivm la 


Carmie Traiiu aid Faiittiu! 


Sleighs, 


Bob-Sleds, & 


Cutters 
• unbound If order 


Hepatrl»t (nit Jnkblni Promo. 


Iv AtKudid to. 


1 S O C K W A T S T E E E T , 


MRS. C.S. HOLT, 
Vuulrt rr-p.cifull* IDIIU n f to rt * elilient o( 


I* A X. A X I It E , 


i»( .1 e hat 61 F 1 <j]> litr n*t> »i ire 1 1 1 hu r* 


riP<?p PJ iw uin IUTDV ivn 
tlnol ILAio niLlitltbitl AND 
Furnishing Goods, 
tint* Mu.lhn VUnB.j. *nit Ilotttry whleb ih* 


;;/!«« «itrf CAIWrutTjyi-MiK Jf«.VM Oftf.r 


tt'tcnrtl* ly ln\ltc the public Intttjtr.t IttLlvi 
• • »n.inj •xknili * ouf *.*M.I( b«r«re pi.rcbMLny 


NtitO»*r1*F 0 ttMniMi. 
Palatine, 
- 
DJ. 


P.V1ATIKE 


MEAT MARKET, 


BROCKWAY STREET, 


fjLXtM.TXXT'a, 
111. 


Frd ui Tall Mtaii, 


Poultry, ojeo., 


on," ™'*o'"I" J™**' "*"' '" "" p"1 


Wm. Shcpparrt, 


rnopniKTvn 


PECK'S 


li T y 1, (ol 1 .3 
Til n u • v 
V 1 H If u .tt li 
ViUai..ly 


PURE CIDER 
V I N E G A R 


)fniu o*n Ninnfuclon *owtanU; on bind 


PALATINE, III. 


Smith. Bros., 


DtALEKU IN 


Stoves, Tinware, Etc., 


AUO WlIOLl*Al,» AOIWTI >0» 


Brides' Coaiuation Nceille-Biiok aoi 


DoiilMuIni live pipvri Hf lutpttrnl ilrtllM 


BtilU n D*«ll« lAruiL tiesdlc. tlnrnlnf ivu 
illt>i, NIK) neil piicktt ror mouej 
Simple* 
Mnllynmli put p*ld far H c*oii lint* 
Iriitolclrculirafrua 
ilimwiuL hM* eiturttl 
over asi m> IB »BO tuotiih 
w* w»»l ImmtJl 
iUly, 
AH AGENT IV EV1ET TOWI, 
UirnanlM.il ihi VorlU WMt 
Any one It ijlne 110 oO or (IS 00 worth ft 
rtMdli) Booki «n«l will work l«u or ibrtl 
Onyt *mi »r» ool inti*flcJ wiib tb« «>n*lne»i 
wtwtllt.l:* luck iha go.xln mO rttond tb* 
niniity 
AlditrM (orcalUnJ IMJ 


SMITH ERO.S, Palitine Hll. 
Mrs. E. E. Lewis, 
OCTJ LI ST, 


PALATINE, III., 


Caret w|tlim)l nn(lc»l operitlati iH.tUo)*) o 
tb* Kyn melt n Inn* anicllon we** or Imprxlrti 


In moil ciiLS tlitit illiomc lonilSirrJ Jnninbli 
Ui mntt IhMki.ii* *li ATOlHtrO.lt A(Ti>rtlDi 
or Un l-vt wilt ilia gum»nt*« ucur* llroi 
cl HU (I itiu *i m.ili It i >t h|*n* nnd u « brou 
dilal lubi* mil dvmroveil of Heir nitun 
f mcilonp nod for ib.t moil hnrrld itlnntM o| 
nil uoUrrD tn vli. b rmwnn fli..h Uhulr tt« 
L (u iihc a, ipvcdv rti if IDC pormsinoi cnr* 
For Hhiutmiite iilKuiiui, wu oi*lm lo liim oif 
ol thn bmi riimcdlti In ••Irltncc 


T'M> Bioaltww""*'. '•'•U"J 
ooiriioowiiir in 


Jo.hu A. Brown, 
S ^ .R/ .B .B K;. 


Th* B*»t AtMHMtnt *V Fftptf CcUan 
•nd Otniirintr.1! Tin. 
SiotnoiitBy Htva. Rntaii.!..*/ »t Bltim* 
l.«n Uou*t> DHUton 


BrUkMco »r W»«k MI •Itwp, BtMkirr.r 
Stro>»i. VftloXtl.il)> 
HOFFMAN & GRIWLEY, 


M* ind Ml Bouib W.vln Ht, CMciiro 
PirMn 
UrituitlODpildloiti* ul* or ButUr Oil*** 
Hjtf* Po-ltn1 B*«d Pralu llldn. VttKDrtwwi 
UoitKAc 8l*DcUi.«.)lr.r*Iai..Illl*A«l •ppl 
CltltD C«t4«lUMaU ialUl*d 
Jl >T 


DUMDEZ. 
C. F. I 


Still in the Interes 


A lonff-felt lil 


KJ^L^Li 
ts of the People. 
rant Supplied. 


-A. SO?E,ICTXj'H' CJiJSH STOE,E3 


For Ihe 1'oopte f t Kinr, Cook ind McHenrj Counties. 


Sweeping Reductions in all Departments. 


General atotkot 


tkataa* l*tti • nv.i.ifliHiii>i 
MIA* BiiiiM U it Mil VililU Uillil HalllA 
jrulTQljDS urunBliBS binLillIlJ.Ilu.JLa. uaDBa- flttuS- liln!? _ 
MJ VIIMf HllVlinifj IWWHiK|.VVIIVp ».ilfip "WMJ »PMJ 


CLOTB15 1ANUFACTBRED 
tXPHESSLT FOR ItT 
OWN USE 


GOODS BOUCHT &SOLD FOR CASH. 


Wanted— Butter, Eggs and Poultry. 


HhvioUAHMlforKnur LWk »» 1 Mclletirjr Cosotl« fariht ctlrl r»>d 


BeckwUh Improved Sew ing Machine. Price * 1 2. 


?ouiiM70|i*ompiiy Ilk 1 "ALT iu»»uir*l It «rerv Tuwothip 
l«rn» T''?" 
Ur,i- 
r e 
j * 
AddNiit F Uil) Dundee Voito 
111 Ottut.l Aiftnttct Kmt luuk mJ Jkllcnrv Lot i.i)l 


•Ct** "W.. ZUlK'C^'ti.L.ljl^i.ha.'oft.OXa.l 
<*P C7*>»^ 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


jllff JIOULttrABS 
BUtO JLAD SOFT C0*l 


PRATT'S 
Restaurant. 


Sardine*, 


Canned Fruit, 


Dried Frnita, 


Picklen, 


Cataupa, 


Spioes, 


Teas, 


Coffees, 


Coafaotionery. 


Cigars and Totacco. 


•JUtt* m*n to roin U u DD] lit 
1 bird! ; kDuw wbat aitw to iro*t 
My friend dl.l cf.mo-1 did tn H tint- 
1 Kit mj frl.fld *»d Ion M* cuitotn 
To low mj friend li grt.vH m« i«r« 
Sin 1 vi rMoh td io Hint DO note 


South Brocks ay Street,, 


DrAUtdb m 


Dry Botii.; 
tei...; 


Hats and Caps, 


Boots and Shoes, 


CROCKER-ST, 
Wooden Ware, 


Stone Ware, 


G-lass Ware. 


Yankee Notions, 


Oil Cloths, 


School Books, 


OKIIkUN AND IKOUSO 


Dunton, 
- 
- III. 


ltC*>diiVO&i BOUM 
t nnkrlm Motri TU >M ol HMina • 
leitett A>r ma ud boart. ^^ 


PalatineNtsery. 


Osage Orangcllcdge Plants, 


Apple Trees, 


EI3LT 
XIOEKOID CEIB1T, 


Pears, Pliuas, 


RASPBERRIES, 


OEAPE YIMI, 


TraDsceDaeii t firsto Oral, 


EVERGREENS. 


AND A 


General Nursery Stock 


FOB 


Spring* of 
1873. 


WILL BE SOLD AT 


The lowest Prices. 


Call and See. 


S. L. KEITH, 


Proprietor. 
, ,j 


J. CHAPMAN, 


DKALKK 11 


HALTERS, COLLARS, CONES, it,. 


Horse Blankets, 


BUFFALO ROBES, SLEIGH BELLS, 
COTLI» Trlraralnr dent! to order All ktads «f 
JotWujdoD* to order 


THE CELEBRATED 


VACUUM Oil. BLACXIHG 


Con&tanily on liaail 


W. L DOBELL 
CarriapPaiiitiiij 


TRDrlMIlTC 


In ill It* DrptrtratuU. « shon n«lc», t*f 


Offici tn Undi.vr'1 CUckiaHh ihop, 
Brockway Street, 


Palatine, HI. 


S. H.MoCreaifcCo.. 
mauet co««iMic» MUCHUII 


UbnaJ Cuk Alnitc*n»BU nl«. M Cmlpi. 
n*.u rimenlirittMlloa |»U t. .oreliMini 
LBBber. Lttt wrt Iklo^tt by Ui Ciwi ortai 


wars against the Spanish in Cuba and 
against the Filipinos in the Philippines. 


Came the turn of the century and 


America was ready, even eager, to enter 
•the 1900s. America had come far during 
the 19th century; there was no reason to 
believe the new century wouldn't carry 
the country still further. 


"The following simple rules will be 


found useful to all parties about to buy a 
horse. 


"Never take the seller's word; if dis- 


honest he will be sure to cheat you, if 
disposed to be fair, he may ha%'e been 
the dupe of another and wiH deceive you 
through representations which cannot be 
relied upon. 


"If you trust the horse's mouth for his 


age, observe well the rules given below 
for that purpose. (The explanation that 
followed on how to judge a horse by his 
mouth involved more than just counting 
teeth; it alsi described the shape of the 
mouth at certain ages and the types of 
teeth to be found.) 


"Never buy a horse while (the horse 


is) in motion; watch him while he stands 
at rest and you wiH discover his weak 
points If sound, he will stand squarely 
on his limbs without moving any of 
them, the feet planted flat upon the 
ground, with legs plumb and naturally 
poised. If one foot is thrown forward with 
the toe pointing to the ground and the 
heel raised; or if the foot is Hfted from 
the ground and the weight taken from it, 
disease of the navicular bone may be 
suspected, or at least tenderness which is 
the precursor of disease. 


"If the foot is thrown out, the toe 


raised and the heel brought down, the 
horse has suffered from laminitis, found- 
er or fever in the feet, or the back si- 
news have been sprained and he is of 
little future value. When the feet are all 
drawn together beneath the horse, if 
there has been ono disease there is a 
misplacement of the limbs, at least, and 
a weak disposition of the muscles. If the 
horse stands with his feet spread out or 
straddled with the hind legs, there is 
weakness of the loins and the kidneys 
are disordered 


"Never buy a horse with a bluish or 


milkish cast in the eyes. They indicate a 
constitutional tendency to opthamalmia 
(soreness or weak eyes) moon blindness 
etc. 


"Never have anything to do with a 


horse who keeps his ears thrown back. It 
is an invariable indication of bad temper. 


"If a horse's hind legs are scarred the 


fact denotes that he is a kicker. 


"If the knees are blemished, the horse 


is apt to stumble. 


"When the skin is rough and harsh, 


and does not move easily and smoothly 
to the touch, the horse is a heavy eater, 
and his digestion is bad. 


"Avoid a horse whose respiratory or- 


gans are at all impaired. If the ear is 
placed at the side of the heart and a 
whizzing sound is heard, it is indication 
of trouble. Let him go " 


The Staff: 


This section was produced under 


the direction of Al Akerson and 
Herald staff writers Tom Van Mal- 
der, Karen Blecha, Carol Rhyne, 
Fred Gaca, Thomas Garceek and 
John Maes. Pertinent photography 
was provided by the Herald ohoto 
staff. 


Copy editor was Jan Derscheid. 


The Golden Era Of Invention Brought Us Many Things 


The 19th century — some would term it 


the Golden Era of Invention. Men tinker-, 
ing away in their workshops or base- 
ments led the world to new ideas and 
machines it didn't even know it needed. 
But the ideas were good ones, and today 
we couldn't live without them. 


The pace didn't slacken during the last 


part of the 19th century. Here is a partial 
list of inventions that surfaced during 
those years. 


—1867: C. L. Sholes patented the first 


practical typewriter or "writing ma- 
chine." By the early 1890s America had 
finally realized the worth of the type- 
writer in the office, and the sales boom 
was on. 


—1874: Barbed wire was invented and 


the day of the cattleman with his free- 
roaming herd came to an end. Barbed 
wire drove the cattle off the open range 
and opened new land* to fanners. The 
wire kept cattle from grazing on crop 
lands. The cattle ranches fought hard to 
keep the ranges open, but their battle 
was lost almost u soon as it started. 


—1875: George SeWen applies for, but 


BARBED WIRE —1874 


is careful not to procure, a patent for 
mounting a gasoline engine in a car- 
riage. Selden was one man who knew he 
waa ahead of his time and he carefully 
kept his patent application in limbo, 
knowing that once the patent wu grant- 
ed, he would have exclusive rights to his 
idea for only 17 years. The patent was 
not granted until 1895. 


—1876: Thomas Watson became one of 


the most famous laboratory assistants in 
history when his boss, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell sent the first words over his 
new telephone: "Mr. Watson, please 
come here. I want you." 


—1877: Using a cylinder coated with 


tinfoil as bis "record," Thomas A Edi- 
son devised a machine that permanently 
recorded sound and could reproduce it at 
the listener's wish. Almost at the same 
time another version of the phonograph 
was invented, this one using discs in- 
stead of cylinders to record and play 
back sounds. 


— 1880: Edison perfected the in- 


candescent light bulb. He began selling 


LIGHT BULB -1880 


the new bulbs for about one-third what it 
cost to make them. But within five years, 
he lowered the manufacturing costs to 
half the selling price. Edison's invention 
was popular, not only with consumers, 
but with his competitors, and he spent 
millions fighting patent infringements. 


—1886: Mechanical typesetting became 


practical when the first Mergenthaler 
linotype machine went into operation in 
New York City. Prior to that all type 
was hand set. Little letters had to be 
picked out of boxes one by one and 
placed in the proper order. 


—1893: Edison patented a device for 


displaying pictures that showed motion. 
He also patented a camera to shoot the 
"motion pictures." It used film patented 
by another famous inventor, George 
Eastman It was Eastman who perfected 
a camera simple enough for anyone to 
use. 


—1896: Guglielmo Marconi transmitted 


Morse code signals almost two miles us- 
ing radio waves. This was only eight 
years after the existence of radio waves 
had been discovered. 


TYPEWRITER -1867 


FrankHn I'ierrM^ 


nctanan 
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Section 
19OO-192O 


Listen. Listen to the sound of horse hooves on the 
pavement at the turn of the century. 


Listen to the wind as it blew uncaring and 
unimpeded by jet airplanes. 


Listen to the sound of the new and exciting game of 
baseball on a summer afternoon. 


Listen to the sounds and memories of America 
when it was not yet middle aged, not yet worried by 
strife and heartache. 


Sure, America and its midwest heartland had 
problems from 1900 to 1920, but you will see little 
of them here. 


Instead, you will visit a land different in pace and 
measure than the one which ensnares us now 


It is a time of women suffragettes and men seeking 
the clouds in bundles of sticks and wire. 


It is a time of terrible war; a war which became the 
First of worldwide wars. 


But more than all that. 1900 to 1920 was still an 
era of expectations instead of dread. 


And it is a time worth remembering again. 
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*% Mice Caught In School Basement' 
A Little Rumor (And Gossip) Was News Of The Day 


Gossip columns with news indolently 


mixed in, were what local newspapers 
were made of at the turn of the century 
and into the '20s. 


Stories consisted of one paragraph, and 


usually started out with someone's name 
and what they were doing. 


Typical stories tell of a family taking a 


trip to Chicago, or a neighboring suburb, 
to visit friends or go shopping. 


In 1904, a flood of stories lined the 


pages of the Cook County Herald telling 
of local citizens attending the World's 
Fair in St. Louis. 


Though most of the land was farm 


land, hubs of activity centered around 
the small and mostly inincorporated 
towns of Palatine, Dunton (now Arling- 
ton Heights), Schaumburg, Wheeling, 
Elk Grove Village and Des Plaines. 


News of the day sounded like this: 


1901 


"The sentiment of the mass meeting 


Feb. 6 was to kick Chicago out of Cook 
County and locate a new county seat, 
with court house, jail, asylum, etc. at Ar- 
lington Heights." 


"An Aurora woman tried to thaw out 


the winter pipes in her house last Satur- 
day by wrapping the pipes with cotton 
saturated with gasoline and setting fire 
to it. The fire department saved part of 
the house." 


"The Chicago Telephone service, which 


has never been satisfactory at Palatine, 
has been totally cut off since the storm 
last Saturday." 


"Farmers are very busy working early 


and late getting in their crops in Elk 
Grove." 


1M2 


"Arlington Heights will soon have wa- 


ter works and electric Lights; then she 
will march up to the head of the proces- 
sion of enterprising towns." 


"Aug Kelem says he is going to be the 


first one to have rubber tires on his bug- 
gy wheels In Schaumburg." 


"The boys of the public school have 


caught about 90 mice in the school-house 
basement in Arlington Heights." 


"Telephone workmen are busy in Pala- 


tine getting things in shape to move the 
exchange from the drug store to Mrs. 
Torgler's." 


1903 


"Schaumburg ought to incorporate and 


keep all our saloon money at home." 


"There is much talk in Des Plaines 


about the horse-shoers union. Several of 
our farmers say they will club together, 
build a shop and hire a blacksmith to do 
their work." 


"Henry Qulndel intends to build a 


$2,000 house on his 5 acre lot next to Gus- 
tav Pelletier in Schaumburg next sum- 
mer." 


"A number of Elk Grove young men 


gave a dance in Sigwalt's Hall Saturday 
night. It was an exceptionally pleasant 
affair, as no intoxicating drinks were 
sold." 


"Street commissioner Horstmann is 


kept busy these days, shoveling mud off 
the crossings." 


19M 


"Keep off the grass or the police will 


catch you and the magistrate will be 
happy to impose a fine. The parks were 
made for ornament, not to be de- 
stroyed." 


"The Chicago Telephone Company has 


started work on their three branch lines 
from Palatine. The farmers are fast get- 
ting all the advantages enjoyed by city 
people." 


"St. Peter's parochial school will hold 


their annual picnic in Fred Kastning's 
grove Saturday. Teams will be provided 
to take all who wish to go." 


"The new members of the Arlington 


Heights village board are men of pro- 
gressive ideas and are ready to go as far 
as public sentiment will back them, but 
don't care to be a cat's paw for others. It 
don't pay to make yourself ridiculous un- 
less the people win stand behind you." 


IMS 


"Palatine will have to secure some 


factories or other Industrie* to furnish 
employment for her laboring people, or 
more of them will move to the Heights or 
elsewhere." 


"The front truck of the rear coach of 


the St. Paul and Minnesota passenger 
broke while coming down the grade 
north of Palatine Tuesday and blocked 
the south bound track several hours till 
the wrecker arrived and set a new truck 
in place." 


"Herman Bartels of Schaumburg took 


a load of eggs to Elgin recently and got a 
high price. Now is the time to market 
them." 
itoe 


"Schaumburg and Bloomingdale are 


racing to see who shall get an Electric 
Railroad first. The road will be owned by 
the farmers of Maine, Elk Grove, 
Schaumburg and Hanover, and will pay 
big dividends from the start." 


"A grand picnic and raffle for a $40 


talking machine will be held in Schuell's 
Grove May 6, in Elk Grove." 


"Ed Heuer, on the old Kinder farm, 


has a new well 141 feet deep that flows 
within 10 feet of top. Ed now has plenty 
of water; no matter how dry the season, 
he won't have to depend on beer for man 
or beast" 


INT 


"Five years ago, Arlington Heights and 


Palatine purchased gasoline street lamps 
of different types. Palatine Is well 
pleased with her purchase, has only to 
spend a small sum for repairs, while our 
sister town is seriously considering the 
advisability of throwing out her old lights 
and placing pressure lamps in the center 
ofthestreets. 


"Elk Grove and Schaumburg combined 


I 


to give Supervisor John Rohlwing's fami- 
ly a grand surprise party Friday in hon- 
or of Mrs. Rohlwing's 43rd birthday." 


"The Chicago Telephone Company 


have nearly completed the toll line be- 
tween Palatine and Roselle. When fin- 
ished, Palatine and surrounding towns 
will be enabled to talk with Roselle and 
adjacent villages without the aid of Chi- 
cago." 


"William Busse sold 20 acres of his 


farm to George Meir for )1.25 an acre." 


19M 


"Tom 
Dettlo's fruit wagon was not 


made to climb mountains, and tipped 
over Wednesday on way to Palatine." 


"The judiciary committee of the vil- 


lage board of Palatine is framing a 
speed ordinance. With so many children 
on our streets during the day, it is neces- 
sary that some action be taken for their 
safety." 


"Local automobiles are making record 


breaking time between here (Palatine) 
and Schaumburg. Hi Harmening, with 
his single cylinder car and four passen- 
gers checked it off in 22 minutes this 
week." 


"Street commissioner Henry Horst- 


mann is certainly a handy man about 
town. He fills a variety of places not only 
as village marshal!, street commissioner, 
superintendent and engineer of the water 
works, but also lays water pipes, tile and 
sewer drains and builds catch.basins." 


1909 


"Louis W. Roehler ran 100 votes ahead 


of all others for a seat on the Arlington 
Heights school board. Klehm could have 
been elected if he had gone after and got 
out his friends who said they would have 
voted, if they thought their vote was 
needed." 


"Schaumburg township hasn't a pau- 


per, deadbeat, poor house or barn in her 
confines: all her inhabitants are pros- 
perous, healthy, happy people who mind 
their own business." 


"The public school of Arlington 


Heights added 34 volumes to the school 
library, bought with the donations from 
Lecture Course Committee." 


1910 


"Our (Des Plaines) five-cent theatre is 
doing a land office business. They give a 
clean, moral show that can be patronized 
by the whole family which is saying a 
whole lot for an enterprise of this kind." 


"The Creamery Co., Mount Prospect, 


killed three fat hogs Tuesday that aver- 
aged nearly 400 IDS. apiece. William Poh- 
Iman was the boss butcher." 


"The overcrowded conditions of the 


primary room was discussed at the Ar- 
lington Heights school board meeting. 
The board took no definite action, but 


found there are 60 6-year-olds in the 
room." 


1911 


"According to population figures issued 


at Washington, Palatine township has in- 
creased 73 in 10 years, while Wheeling 
has increased 861, Schaumburg has lost 
46 and Elk Grove has gained 94. The 
townships now have the following popu- 
lations: Wheeling 3,845; Schaumburg, 
954; Elk Grove, 1,302; Palatine, 2,147. 


"The Herald has the largest Electric 


Motor in Arlington Heights. It requires 
•power as well as brains to run a large 
printing plant successfully." 


"A wooden 'sidewalk on State Road 


caused a big scare but only a small blaze 
Tuesday morning." 


1912 


"Charles Meyer, Supt. of the Schaum- 


burg Creamery has bought one of the fa- 
mous Auburn automobiles 1913 model." 


PALATINE ENTERPRISE 


tounn «i NUMBER 2* 
i. un 
PALATINE, COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS, FRIDAY, JUNE «, »•» 
(40th TEAR) 
TERMS $1.50 A YEAB CASH IN ADVANCE 


DO THEIR BIT 
JDESPLAINU-PALATINE TIB PRESERVE 
IS 
DEDICATED 


in First Llbtrty 


!• Crlltrlm for tht 


'• 
Biff Success *t OUitn 


v Wd»r neon, June 15, aaw thi BUT- 
*Mtful eonduelon of tht greatest 
(htsweial Hit to which thli country 
AM «wr b«*n put. Inside of • few 
tow*! « two billion dollar bonrf i^uc 
WM ovenubicrlbed by many million-. 


AH ovtr the country, the bunks, 


* 
1 houBfs ami financial institutions 


Northwttt 
Suburban 
L«MIM 


Turns Art In Ctett R»« 


Filatlnt Dtfeita H«fchU 


Stindlnf •** (he Onto 


I 
Thoutnds Participate in School 


Ftattvftl and Dedication of 


Ntw Fomt Pnttrvt 


r 


' jrfMt nmount of work necessary to 
•til th» bonds, not to big investor;, 


*• but to the working man or woman 


who may h«VB $50 or more laid by WHS 
don* by the 
financial 
institution* 


wUhoul co«,l to the jrovcrnmant. Lnrtc 


Grett AS hava been previous school 


.750 
jiValivaJi in Dter Grove, tht 1017 event 


T.nki Zurich,., 
4 
4 
.500.. proved tv»»n (treater. Nearly cv«ry 


Ml. Prospect 
3 
4 
.428 
"chool in the district waa represented 


Arlington Heights ..3 
5 
.G75 !*nd with these 500 pupili, came their 


Edisnn Park 
1 
6 
.143 'parents and their friends, iraking it 


* crowd of over 2,000, The recur ion 
was matlc doubly important because 
it also served ai tht dcdirntioti of 
Forest Preserve Diitriet No. 1—the 
first in Cook County and Illinois, 


1 The program, combininK a* it did 
two events was a full one and there 
was entertainment every minute of 
tho day, But on mictl occasions, the 
public do not nstc to be mtertaiiii'd, 
for thoft who, do not,»:arc for the nth- 


Palatine and Desptainen continued 


'their tie for first place l»Bt Sunday 


litiKton Hciehts and Lnkt Zurich re- 
•t[T«ctivi'ly in the Northwest Subur- 
ban LCIIKUV. Pain tine <lifcated their 
opponents by a score of 5 to 1, The 
Hd.-rhts pulled one nm in tha first 
iiininp nmi nn other scnr*i wns re. 
.carded until the fith in nine. Neither 
tfiim was nt Us licat. One of thr> lorn- 


the imnll i>l a CBS, but they wilt tjavc 
Ihetr Innln?, ni tht* burnt li<ue wni 
iStit the fprvruimer of others thttt will 
follow. When thnt tlmo cornea, every 
•matt ha inlet nntt villn'CQ will h« thor- 
•ofMy fanvnssr-1. 
To acquaint our 


which will lie duplicitta] next time, 
wa publish the following: 


Each Fwltrnl R*n*rvt BtnV thru* 


•ut tht country had direct charge of 
tht bond mtisc rip! ions In Iti terrt* 
>tory and was directinr fore*. The 
ChkaRo Rcservt Sand had alotted to 
its territory, n niixlmum of J325,- 
000,000.00. White lt«, diitrlct includ- 
el at) of Illinois and pitrts of mljr.in- 
ing plate*, it n easily teen that the 
irreat hulk of (he work must b« dont 
fn Chicago—the finitm-lil canter. 


To acoomulish thin speedily, tht rjty 


wa» dividnl into 10 district! with a 
captain for enrh j* Ice ted from the 
bond BBlfsmm, Each captain bad un- 
der Mm about 25 Hr.1e*men. 
Cult- 


•btt. pritrs wert offered to utinrmlaO 
cornptllt.cn, the "flyln* •quadrat* 
•was thus rjfanitcd and tht eJrhri iy** 
•n. 


1 . Tht rtcrptioi riven thett •atomrn 


waa tvcn .*urprisinp to them and early 
proved that the popular bond iaiut 
would be a niK-cess, 


Tht hetiitctititrttr* nf Tlittriiit No. ?, 


was it the offlce of tht bond Tiouit of 
McCoy .& Co.. of whu'h our tr.wns* 
m«n, H. H. rnhlninn (s the seiretary- 
freajurcr. Tht 'Mail work c.f hand* 
litnf the ntVilK'nln.'H wcurc«l hy the 
p.»t«-«ntcn nf tht-. iliviMPii. waa dirr«tcil 
by Mr. I'.ihlnt.ui n-id nt IITICS six ftcn- 
cprnnhiT* niil tivt d<*rln were net- 
niary In tnt:o v.-rk- of the work. On* 


Wtlli.t.n HIKSO ii mnkinjr ft p-tnt tf. 
fort to slrctif^hcn the Mount Prop- 
pect t^iim n;ut snys th:it fome of the 
hc't lcr.it jcmijiro talent nvRilablt 
will ici-rc'-oiit his home town Sunday, 
Tony Ciu-lo will pitch ami evtry fan 
T:iii:\v^ \\t is i-jie of the best in senii- 
pr<% lm": hall. 


The Kdijon Pnrk Dinnairemenk ia ie- 


tprmmi'il to itccnre a winniiiR team 
mid H now nnpliii^' for n pnir of fait 


A good name is expected it Dei- 


plain ci Sunday when Arlinjitnn Hts 
nine pny.i n visit tcv the Imilcr-* in nn 


', rlTort to (lisptncc them. 
The 


! fnns are willirp to see Pnlntine xvin 
Another ramc providing thcii- team 
,a1.io chalks tip a victory. 
Such a 


[rtatc of nfTBiM would shwe Arlinp- 
I ton Heights into fourth place, 
Tht 


schedule for Sunday: 


Mount Prospect nt Palatine, 


| 
K.fi-nn P.irk ttt Ukr Zurich, 
Arlin^tcn Heights at DuPUinea. 


ets durinj; the noon hour nnil in social 
intercourse (litiint; the day. 
' 
EetWL'fti ft nnd 10 c.'clocli train Ic.nrl* 


o( peop'e bpjrnn to airivc on tint 
R rounds and nutus Rtided in from ev- 
ery point on the compass with their 
'rnerry load of visitors. 
, 


I' Following a shoit concert by the 
Barrinjrton School Band, that organ- 
ization headed the procession of school 
.children, who encircled the tarpe ball 
field ai the cameras clicked. 
I' In response to the call of Country 
,Lift Director, C, W. Farr, the people 
'RBthrrcd around tha speaker's dUnil, 
1 where County Supt. Tobin presented 
'the eifh th Bra tie ,*raihmlts from tha 
rural district with their diplomas. Mr. 
Tub in, as Is evidenced by thn country- 
life* departments bt has established m 
• the school system of Cook County, is 
m stronte believer of the value of the 


(Into the homes of their pupil*. 


Itniika and large mercantile housesj 


hot large blocks of the bond.*, which 
they offered to their employer!* and 
! *m.itt investor* «n tht initallment 
plan for an low tu SI.I'd n week to 
. ST.OO a month. 
Xcnrly every bnnk H 
| the rmmtry l.i represrntod in tho pur- 
chase of thc^e' boiiil.t as appticnntl 
»:<? supplied thru their own baift;ii,ir 
litftltutiun. 


Many of llic frntcinal orsanUntion.i 


Inve'trd ftinilii 'in' the t»0inR'--The 
Court itf Hinwr, rf which Miivor T. 
IV\Vitt T.iylor. «>f Palatine. Is a di- 


'ii. s.a">1' llu'p-''• ''" -en 
. 


PALATINE WINSriLUT PLACR 


won fiwt place la the ITOIB- 


b«r of points In til athlttio (vtnti. 
tut owln§ to • mtttliid«nitandinif, tht 
record* art «ol J«t complete and w« 
wert unablt- tt Mcure an official lint' 
of tht winners and' tbt falbwln*; wan 
compiled by a high school student: 


CttM A 
GIRLS 


50-Yard Dn«h—Mildred Smith lit. 


Dorothy Timmerman 2ntl. 


Potato 
Race—Dorothy 
Timmerman 


lot, Mildred Smith, 2nd. 


Ball Throw— Mildred Smith 2nd. D, 


Timmermann 3rd. 


TUR of War—(10 Qttlt) Palatine 1st. 
Kelay—Palatine 2nd.' 


BOYS 


Relay—Palatnit 2nd. 
Hiph Jump—Daniel 'Plite 3rd. 
Broad Jump—D:»niel Plate 2nd. • 
Pi>lc Vault—Daniel Plat* 1st, 
Disk Throw—Lawrence Fry« 1st, D. 


Plate -2nd. 


Shot Put—L. Frya 1st, P. Plate ?nil. 
'21'0 Yard Dash— Dnnicl Plato 2nd. 


CUs« B 
. 


GI11LS 


51 Yard Dash—Mcta Haomker 2nd, 


Emily Holitt 3rd. 


Potato Kac«~M*U Hacmker 2nd. 
020-yd. Relay— (4jfirls)Pal»tine 2ntl 
"' 
of War—(10 rirls) Palatine 1st 


BOYS 


50-yd. Dash—Edwin Frefst 3rd. 
100-yd. Dash—Henry Lipofsky 3rd. 
Relay Race—Palfttina Ut, 
Pole VHUU—Letter Gieakt 1st. 


Cl«»i C 
OIRLS 


50-yil. Dnsh—Attnts Gi«ike 2nd, Gract- 


Smith 3rd. 
v" 


Potnto Tlnce—Gract Smith 1st. Hef' 


tha Shcnk 2nd. 


BOYS 


3*legi;ed Race—Stanley Beck man and 


RMP-. P«k 3rd. 


Pott- > Race—Stanlty^echman 2nd. 


CHOICEST SPOT IN COUNTY 


Mir GroTC Forwt Pretwrvt 
WIw AdmlntlM from AU 


Who Visit It Saturday 


It waa on March 10, 1917 that Mr. 


Henry S. Heise, cashier of the Pala« 
tine bank, directed a letter to Pres- 
ident Rtinber? of the, county board, 
in which were told the. desirability of 
Deer Grove for a forest preserve. As 
a reply to that letter blank options 
wer« forwarded, to Mr. Kelsn and cir- 
culated amonft a few of the land own- 
ers. In the early iprinp a committee 
of county officials visited Deer Grove 
and they were so impressed with tht 
tract that it was at ones • decided to 
purchase it. Ralph L. Peck waa re- 
ttinicd aa special attorney and with 
thu help of many local people, who 
approved of the plan, th* purchase of 
the lund progressed until only a until 
fraction remained to bt condemned. 
Mr. Buste has (riven the Deer Grove 
Ptc'erve hi* trdent support and hns 
iisptsteil in the hanttlinp of tht work 
In the district so expcdiaui-ly that it 
!< termed "Forest Preserve District 
No. ].» 


When we consider thnt the taxpay- 


ers of Cook County put their hands 
in their pocket* to purchase this 
1,000 
acres of choke woodland and 


then transfcred it to the people, a 
permanent Rift to he-Jo 
1 and enjoy thru 


'tht coming- ycara, the maipiitude of 
tht ffift bfRtns to Impress. An invest- 
ment nun been madt for the children 
of today that will laat for eenerationa 
and in tht coming years others may 
come and enjoy and rap tht pleasures 
of today. 


The getting apart, no •jftcnsivt arid 


beautiful a tract of forexted land, so 
near tht great and graving city of 
Chicago and itc outlying populous 
suburbs waa no ordinary tvtnt, but 


Th« members of the 191? class of 


h» Palatine Township High School 
were awarded their diplomas Friday 
vcning before * large audience. Vic- 
or P. Arnold, judft* of the juvenile 
ourt. delivered the addresa end it was 
>ne that will be remembered for somfl 
ime. The judge was not gifen to 
nratorical effect, neither did he give 
a lot of fatherly advice to the gradu- 


Instead, he told the true con- 
ditioni to b« found in tht juvenile »P«cial hiEh-clwn attractions. 
Til* 


court, comparing them with the <on-;«« program wcludes a. free-fovMll 
ditions that exist in the country. And ;.*«. -:»8 *«>!, 2:30 trot and 2:15 
here was1 not a parent present mrhotP*". cxh]bition* of promising year- 
yjis cot thankful that his or her child linK» ">d two-yenr-olds and will «nd 
,vafi nway from the inftuenct* the wth motor cycle ami automobile racea. 
juitpe recounted. City papers »nd The crack PnUtine Stars will play th« 
ocinl workers ofien tell of the temp-!Elgin Fox Athletic Club—the cham- 
totiona that tnsnare the footsteps of pionship team of Kane County. 
Chicago- boy and girl, but few of our I The follwtnr «ommittee has tho »r- 
people, until 'they henrd Judge Ar- .ranjrements for tht Fourth, of July 
nold's address, have ever realized that celebration nnd tb» work has fat-en 
h« truth hns never been fully told, divided into departments ni follows: 
He hears the cases of over 10,000} J.. A.^Durlmi:ame..cha.rm»a. 
boys and girls a year. Sadder stories 
han he c:m t«ll were never written. 
'n fact, they are so heart rending 
hat juror* of tender heart often bee: • 
ft be excused from service in hts court! 
I* dosed his attdreas with a compar- 


IKEr. GROVE LAKE IX FOREST EKESERVB DIST. NO. I 


to the older ]i 


(>iu> nicinbcr of the Pukithti1 


*o,,n,i «hnt,,. ™c,)ro;;r'^:fri!i^i;;^^^s•^'•l^'™mbfrw*'" 
^t^^^^^^\^'^^^^^^^^ ^ t.. :, «. 
' 
' 
' 
- - - - - 
"'NICO Tribune, IlVralit, Examiner-r««iv«d *neir «»rtWwtei •*"• J— 


Amount uf rtonry subscribed. 
The*e • 


etructors In one ncheo), 62 became 


farm in dcvolopinj? tho child, bit h* I 
Ctisa D 
!an net ;i> nohle. so far-reachinc Ii 


inii) that education miwl po nhmi: i 
GIRLS 
' i its innuence for jrood that it will b 


farming nnd that he hope.. ,r:; Potnto Race—Alic* Smith 1st, Nora-.-, 
blenxint* to future (tcnorntions. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES 


fudx* AnwU of Juvenile Court 


Delivers Add™ to . 


Graduates 


PALATINE TO CELEBRATE 


Palatine Commercial AmwebtlM 


With C. E. De»« Flu Julj 


4th Cdcbmtin 


The Palatine Comourclal Associa- 


tion and Chas. E. D«an, a pronuMBt 
horneman, are combining to give Pal- 
atine, HI. the largest Independence 
Day celebration erer held m thii part 
of the state. Chai. Dean *ill con- 
duct a full card of races and ball gam* , 
at the fair grounds in the afternoon, • 
The Commercial organisation has ap- 
propriated large aums towards tha 
entertainment of the public downtown 
in the morning and evening, aecurinp 


son of the environments o.f the coun- 
ry boy snd his city cousin,. 


L. T. Reuse, Secretary. 
K. E. Robert*. Finance. 
C. H. Seip, Parade, Entertamraent; 
H. H, Schoppc, Decoration, 
H- H- Pnhlman, Publicity. 
fjt 


CliaK. Wente, Sports and Ganirs. ft. 
H. K. Deverraan, Dance. 
;r, 


The committee haa not eomplrtcji 


|th« program but bay* dechlcd 
mfafc 


'or iporU and c*m**» 
Tor parade. 


McCine and a piano solo by Missi 
Fehlman, were on a par with the oth- 
er muiical numbers and the Palatine 


^_ 


MISS If AVSAATS KECTTAL 


[Seip Auditorium at Palatine, at 9 
o'clock.P.M-.-WednesdayJune27. Mis. 


•.Inez Smith, elocutionist of Chicago, 
: who assisted with her ntlightful read- 
ings two y«*ra »fs, will entntatn. 
• you again ia this musical event; A. 
small chorg* will^M mtdt ta-dtfray 
expenses,' 
, 


Mr.'R. L. Peck, president of tha high 


cchool board of .etlucatioji, presented 
tht well-tamed diplomas to tht mem- 
ber* of the class and w» venture to 
stat .that this little act is about the 
most pleasant one to Mr. Peek that 
he performs during the year. 


Tht Townshin Board of Education) 
While Washing Tin* Now 


have> secured the teaching corps for I t am rc*dy to do whtttmshinc and 
next year an foUov.-\: PmC A. B, .will bm pleaaed to serve ell my old 
Morris, 3175 per month; Mr. Johnson, 'friends. Come early before, tit rush. 
SIQD; Hi» Dicker. $00. 
'.Fred Berlin, Palatine. 
(7-1* 


ill 


a will be multi- 


, 


bond ownir?. These teachers In turn 
l*nt tflttr nit) by sending applications 


, 
, 
inrr. 
cr Daily Niwi mnd this pnp,r, hoik Tbt Arllnnton Hcisli!> Cll» Club (r»ve 
_.. _ 
' « . . . . . . . 
* . . ' . ' 
* 
I 
>t__ _k 4k. _»».* «* Vt» T^l.ln'. 
one yeiir, 
, Cash in Advance. 


A Hundred Million Pounds 


of Poultry Wanted 


Il's an urRcnt'call— to all old Poultry ratser.1 and to time 


who tmve ncvcr,r.ii,ietl poultry. The I'ri'.iidi'nt of the American 
Toultry Aisociation asks that the Nation's Poultry supply be 
Increased by at least a hundred million pound-*. 


YOU CAN HELP—No other meat product can he *• easily 


•r M quickly produced. Poultry ami eggs will bring big prices 
thia year—will help you keep down tha high cost of living. 


Keep the hatching going through June evan into July, We 


wilt supply you with 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


lo keep your poultry healthy ind make them thrive. Nothing 
like Pan-a-c«-ti to make hens Iny to give you strong chicks, to 
make them grow and develope i up!illy, end get them safely r,nt 
gapes, leg weakness unit the common little chick troubles. 


Get started now ant) call en us for I*A,N'-A*CE-A. 


Yon tun Save Monty if You Buy of 
. 


• 
SCHLENKER'S 
= 


Old Reliable PALATINE Harness Shop 


• selection at the close of Mr. 
tddrns. 


Competent officials took chnrge rf 


'the several ctasies in ths track meet 
but nearly two hours were necetsnry 
to conduct th events, which crowded 
into the dinner hour. 


The field meet was held after tho 


lunch hour and then 150 children in 
costume conducted their 
primary 


comes. It was a sight that con *iot 
he described. As the public watched 
the little tot*, who in their carjrtrnm 
and unconsciousness were joining in 
their famei and exercises, it seemed 
impossible to believe that white thia 
was going on in this country, in Eur- 
ope the children were not smiling, for 
every day more and more of them 
were becoming homelcs* or • losing 
their father by the ruthless war. ' 


The dedication speeches were held 


Sehering 3rd. 
Every man. womnn, or child, who may 


CO-yd. Dash—Priicitla Eicknast 1st:visit hrnuUfn) Deer Grove for pleas- 


Josephint Cottenberger 2nd. 


BOYS 


30cgged Race—Alfred Garms, 
scl Cnhlbeck 1st. 


Winners of races, whoit namea art 
otf given abovt art asked to notify 
Mr. Morris. 


lire and recreation may feel a. sense 
of personal qwrtcrship in thia fine 


Rut-[tract; that ht 'has the right to 


come here and enjoy its privileges and 
its beauties. 


To tht county officials and the sa- 


gacious men who have' joined hands 
with them in bringing this noble. 
Kcheme to no successful an issua, a 
deep debt of gratitude is due. 
pave their dunces before over a thou- 
sand spectators. They could not have] Those who'attended the dedication 
chosen a more beautiful spci for their, seemed to think that they were to the 
performance and in their Grecian cos-',manor born aa they tramped over the 
tumes, with flowers in their hands.jfine domain on which they holdairnrt- 
pit;ked beneath their bare, feet, danced 
' " *'•••- i-->—•-•»•— *~ **•*:- 


in interpretation of tha windi, the 
waves and tht brecxe. 
Two sob 


dances were especially appreciated. 


for a 
ej beqiteather to their 


posterity, to be enjoyed by future pcin- 
erations. A legacy so enduring that 
it will yield a better revenue than bank 
| stock, that wit! increase thru the years 


'(!, and can not be squandered. 


Orchestra music accompanied tlum. 


At 5;30 nearly the entire crow 
t 


headed by the band, formed in line.) 
All seemed to feel that touch of 


for the march to the "undiscovered i nature that makes us all akin, that all 
Inke," a half mile away. This lake were trumping on soil claimed by no 
of about 25 acres is only a little 
over a month old, having bern formed 


at four o'clock. The band stand wan [by the erection of a dnm. It rests 


Art ><W 


Witt 71*y 
CtM. 


Tkty er* w'f Awl v«7ns «tn/tw 


nJ *rt 
yeu farm. 


Real Economy in Foods 


lice in buying food with Ktilth «nd life-giv- 
ing force in them—foods that possess a flavor 
that makes them palatable and enjoyable. 


Good fuel, not raftist. mike itetsi. Good toed givte 


lift ni 
strength. Tht best iootb oott m BOM thin 


eriiury aiad. >kt> Ut|Iit We, 


C F. Rannmck'. Mivket and Grocery 


tilled with prominent men of Cook 
tnimty, tht mayor of the neighboring 
villntres, etc. A* County CommiSB!on- 
er, William Busse, who presided arosp 
,to tnllc he found before him a perfect 
SMI of faces, the majority of whom 
were hit constituents, who by their 
pmrnce were showing to Mr. Busse 
nnd his fellow worker* the apprecia- 
tion the residents of this community 
felt for the work of the Forest pre- 
serve Commission in this township. 
! Mnny of our people hud not here* 
tofore realiied the magnitude of the 
preserves acquired and th* ones under 
contemplation. If-there had been any 
doubt* In the mindi of the .ipeii)cer.<t 
•x to whether the people, of Palatine 
were in tympathy with movement, 
tfcwie doubt* were removed'by the in- 
trrcxt shown and hearty applause giv- 
en to tht speak era. 


Dr. Adolph Weinar-nave.'the dedi- 


catory addreM, H » ht to whom the. 
" rtltiir of tht legal rfutlea 


in tht 


a place where centuries ago, in the 
time of the Indians, some other bouy 
of water reposed and the shores of 
the new lake are as pleasant to gaze 
upon nn must have been the sami 
shores in tho other dnya. 
Following 


a selection by the band, the people 
swig, "America/* a* most fitting end- 
ing for a perfect day 


In' the evening, the Palatine Com- 


mercial Club conducted a dance, which 
was largely attended and netted them 
nearly |100. 


czar. no. kir% that the divine right 
of the kings ia giving way ta the 
divine right of the people, that tha 
good time of which poets dream and 
ing is truly dawning. 


PREPARATIONS FOR NEXT YEAR 


The Palatine Public Schools clotted 


last wtek after one of the most suc- 
cessful ytari in their existence—both 
in point of scholarship attained by 
the pupila and the interest shown in 
the work by the patrons as well aa 
the student*. The outlook for next 
year is stljl 'brighter. 
District 16 


Board of Education hae bein compelled 
to hire an additional instructor on ac- 
1 
it .H«»|M 
r «C 
* «« w "lr* "™ »««»w™»l in»wu*.*«t «•• •"•- 
£!£. . «** J2222 f JJ? 
iMO «""" °* »• "<"'*lllt inc"Mt in ^* 
•ctw of fotwt *"•"*" In thM ceo«. i ,nrullm«nt n«xt Stpttmbtr to Mir tht 
S'l ," "IS f * 
J*"lur<l ^"-iano mark. Th. Hit of t«ch.rt .IK! 
'.."1Hr;ii"Llhttt.|ISt «un! h»,«he monthly ..!«i« ».«£»«.... 
,_.... ..- —- ,—„--. -..,. ,,„ tn., ujoniniy Baiarm p«m vo wnmr •"• 
Imrt ta the wrk. Hi, en.l,, follows'Mrs. HaroW Kn.we, 180; 


talk »ml mult iu.lt (tit by a!.. 
. Five mlnntl (ddnilel wtre nwdo 
by Pretlifent Ptttr Relnbwir *f the 
county hoon), Ch«rl» H. Worker, of. 
Hie Chiraxa Htn CommlMion, Drviirht 
H. Ferkins, filhtr of the fomt pr»- 
MUfe. Coroner HofTmtn, County cltrk 
Bweittfr, County Treaiurer Henrv 
Bu- "5 


ihl WO,- Mln McCuni 180. 
, 


ditlonil lanit Miunil by th« purch>u 
of the Bsfeei 
proved. A 


t • i|Wc!il fttturt, for the tftir 
. 
... . ..._ . . 


fromtW 
•so 


marlal 


The id- 


li beljr 


NOTES 0,V THE DEDICATION 


25 auton to one team. 
Many a family picnic. 
We suggest a flag ataff for the 


grove. 


The parking capacity of the park 


wan taxed. 


There was not an accident of any 


kind thru-out tin <i«y. 


There was never a mort orderly 


crowd in Deer Grovo. 


Many a family made th. day the 


iccuyion for a family outing 


The athletic .rents wer. pulled 


off -with a minimum of confusion. 


No city tins, "Keep cff Hit pan" 
nested th. eyes of the visitors. 
Pretty as wen th. dancers, they 


could not outclass tht little tola In 
their games. , 
Even thoaa who han Itnown Deer 


Grove'all their lives thot ah. never 
looked prettier. 


Mr. C. W. Fair waa In kis element. 


Nothing pleases him nun than the 
opportunity »f talldnf to a largr 
crowd of Ma friends. 


The demand for lea cream and re- 


freshments far exceeded tht expec- 
tations of ttio providers, but swift 
auto, soon brot new supplies. 


Supt. Tobih said, "I can always dc- 
• upon " ~ 
- 
- - - 


from ths wei, entrance of the school .beiny a success. Have you peon!.*ot 
to Hale street, also a cement walk * stand-in with tht weathermanV' 
along Halt street. Part of tht new " »aa on, of those perfect days 
grounds will be kept as a lawn and that com. ta us somttlralt lit June. 
JnVbatonce corendVitl. stone ,cmn- Wh« tarOl and ,iy with a*ck other 
liura nd eo.ulp.ed as a play groan* vis I* put the world la tiae. a* ptf 
TliYtmbeikirinraataiiriMdwItk ftet waa tka day, in aaak aarmoay 
TO»rj±StiTW"ftri.to.r 
with .ta. c«c^o. that tt sw^ 
la ths Bldst tt mck 


TIBBITS CAMERON 
Lumber Company 


R. E. Roberts, Msnoger 
Palatine, Ittinoii 


King Midas Flour 


I 


F you want a Flour that is 


especially nice, kt us send 


' 
'. !you a sack today. • Flour is 


too hifh priced for you to have, 
poor results in baking. 
Get the 


very best. Your money back if 
not satisfied. 


Make This Test 


Brine *n expert mechanic to our ialwoonur. A 


to inspect the mechanical coiutaiction of th* 
callly. Then compar* the Caw speciflcatioiffl 
sny other car. 
;-' 
•' .; "• 
. 
_ _ 


Seventy-two years of luceaiful experieniT^**" 


high grade machinery is your guarantee • 
But get expert «dvlc«. No uatt* that is m 
that hu not stood th* moit rifid tnta ^ 
•nfiMtn, is ever found la th* Cat* 40 


A Turn Of The Century Prophecy For Our Time 


"I would say tbat every minlclpaUty 


In the United State* Is now crying for 
more sunUght, more pure air, more 
room, more green grass, and a nearer 
approach to Nature. Our cities have been 
made prisons. We realize this after the 
trees have been cut, the grass destroyed, 
the air clogged . . . the avenues blocked 
witit tumbling, disease-ridden tenements. 
,A modern-day politician stumping for 
environmentalists' votes? An Alinsky-or- 
ganized citizens group stirring up public 
Indignation? 


Not quite. Those were the words of 


Carter Henry Harrison, then mayor of 
Chicago. 


"Then" was in the foreshadow of the 


twentieth century. Mayor Harrison was 
taking a reflective look at his city and 
speculating what the 1900s had in store 
for Chicago. 


His views, published in the Saturday 


Evening Post, showed unusual foresight 
for having been written in 1899 — a time 
when streets were dusty, water and other 
resources plentiful, airplanes still a 
gleam in a few dreamers' eyes. 


"No municipal population can be of 


healthy mind, of good morals, of sound 
health, if It be Jammed Into tenements, 
shut out from sunlight, given no sight of 
God's grass and the beauties of Nature," 
Harrison stated. 


"Bad air, foul sewer odors, dirty 


streets, decaying buildings breed crime." 


During his 12-year stint as mayor of 


Chicago, Harrison made campaign prom- 
ises that are still being made: "We will 
no longer force a child to climb up to 
education. We will bring it to him." Pe- 
nal institutions "will take on the charac- 
ter of farms and gardens, and put off the 


character of prisons." A street lamp for 
every corner. 


In addition to promises, some pre- 


dictions for the twentieth century city: 
Wooden sidewalks will be replaced by ce- 
ment. The horse, "for any purpose but 
light driving, "will not be in use in the 
city. "The automobile will be the vehicle 
for use, and have but one rival, the bi- 
cycle." 


Through it all, Harrison remained opti- 


mistic that municipalities like Chicago, 
"this young giant city of the West," 
would be able to overcome their prob- 
lems. 


"We are awakening, trembling, on the 


edge of the great discovery that life is 
cooperation, that isolation is a crime, 
that hands must be linked in bands for 
the accomplishment of any great result," 
he stated. 


Harrison recognized tbat the young 


would play a rote in that link. "The next 
hundred years, if it is not to witness the 
destruction of all democratic principles 
to which we are now sworn, will witness 
the advent of the young man as a politi- 
cal factor — the young man who com- 
mences to act in public life as soon as he 
has attained his majority," he wrote. 


With the input of the young man, 


whose "vim and dash" would combine 
with the "wisdom and balance" of the 
elder citizens, corruption in government 
— yes, there was corruption in 1900 — 
would wither away, according to Harri- 
son's theory. 


"Municipal regeneration," he stated, 


"follows municipal awakening." 


"A stray hog, about 3 months old came 


to my place Sept. 4. Owner is hereby no- 
tified to call, prove property and pay for 
food and advertising, or I shall proceed 
legally to gain ownership. John Schoen- 
beck, Arlington Heights." 


"Herman Fasse's new barn was raised 


Saturday. Everybody had a good time." 


"Several cars of material have arrived 


(in Mount Prospect) for the new church 
building." 


1913 


"Our Schaumburg champion bicycle ri- 


der made a flying trip to his friend G. 
Geistfeld, Sunday night with his new 
4,000 candle-power electric 
automatic 


head light and returned safely in the 
dark." 


"Our night policeman is a farce. He is 


seldom on the watch; but always looking 
for an easy resting place. The Village 
Board of Arlington Heights might better 
save that $780." 


"Pay your water bill before Monday or 


the water will be shut off Tuesday." 


1914 


"The American flag was raised over 


the new Lutheran church steeple Tues- 
day in Palatine. The peak of the steeple 
is over 200 feet from the ground and it 
has been an interesting sight to witness 
the easy manner with which the carpen- 
ters did their work." 


"The chief operator (in Arlington 


Heights) resumed her duties at the Tele- 
phone Exchange Monday after a two- 
week's vacation, part of which she spent 
in Elgin." 


'The Township High School fight 


promises to be hotter this time than be- 
fore. If the German-American farmers 
are like those in the Faderland, they'll 
win; but it's votes and not bayonets that 
count in this contest. Both sides will 
bring out all their ladies." 


1915 


"Palatine Commercial Club will hold a 


smoker Tuesday evening. Matters of im- 
portance will come up for discussion 
and a full attendance is desired." 


"Mount Prospect is growing faster 


than any other town along the line. When 
they get their township high school and 
agricultural college going, real estate 
will boom. They have better macadam 
roads, straight sidewalks and have al- 
ready let the contract for a sewer sys- 
tem." 


"For four hours a mad dog was run- 


ning loose in Palatine Wednesday." 


1916 


"Read and study the plans for street 


paving and you will see that all desir- 
eable features are included and nothing 
omitted; when finished it will be per- 
manent and good enough to last 100 
years." 


"The former bowling alley in the Pala- 


tine Masonic temple will be fitted up into 
a dining room." 


"By spelling the word, 'vengeance,' 


with a vengeance perhaps, Greddie Vol- 
berding was enabled to carry off the 
honors in a recent spelling contest." 


1917 


"Arlington Heights, with its modern 


streets, should have auto fire appa- 
ratus." 


"A bunch of Arlington Heights folks at- 


tended the card party and dance at Buf- 
falo Grove Monday night but were not 
lucky enough to bring home a prize." 


"Schaumburg citizens are aU invited to 


attend the Forest Preserve dedication at 
Deer Grove Park June 16." 


"Henry Schuette on the east side of 


State Road in the south park of Elk 
Grove has the finest corn field the editor 
has seen this year." 


1918 


"The voters of Palatine township will 


have the opportunity of voting on the 
levying of an additional tax of 50 cents 
for the next two years for use on the 
roads of the township." 


"School opened Tuesday after being 


closed Friday and Monday for lack of 
coal" 


"William Busse & Son sold six Buicks 


last week with another prospect on edge 
to fall in line." 


"The milkless day is the latest fad 


here. People are learning to econo- 
mize to such a degree and extent that 
after the war it will be almost all profit." 


1919 


"There is a rumor afloat of Schaum- 


burg getting a garage. Let's hope it's 
true that some first class mechanic will 
locate here and give the local auto own- 
ers a first class repair shop." 


"In view of the poor financial condition 


of the Village of Arlington Heights, occa- 
sioned by the loss of revenue formerly 
received through the issuance of saloon 
licenses, and the loss of taxes on railroad 
property owing to its having been taken 
over by Uncle Sam, may we not ask and 
expect the hearty cooperation of each 
and every citizen who is physically able 
to clear the street of all leaves in front of 
his residence to permit free drainage." 


"B arguments, influence, right and 


justice prevail, Chicago Avenue in Pala- 
tine will be paved this coming year." 


1920 


"That well drilling outfit that has been 


'peckin' away at the pumping stations 
the past two weeks is doing its level best 
to save Arlington Heights from a real 
drought the coming summer." 


"A 16-foot raise of water made the Des 


plaines River and the raging tide of Salt 
Creek cause any amount of discomfort to 
suburbanites in the Des Plaines valley." 


"First it was scarcity of carpenters 


that deterred the building program in 
Mount Prospect, now it is the scarcity of 
cement due to the switchmen's strike 
that deters the progress." 
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The Boys Who Broke The Kaiser's Back 
1900 
1920 


Ai we go to press, it is reported to m 


that Chas. Ost Jr., and William Held* 
have ealiited la the army. If the report 
it tree, perhaps other Palatine young 
men may likewise follow suit Palatine 
»«•» a brave company to the front in 
1M1. Are not the descendants of those 
soldiers as patriotic? 


—Cook County Herald 


April 13,1917 


It was a long way, in 1917, from Tip- 


perary to Palatine. But not too far for a 
young man to go when his country was 
at war. 


Hosea C. Paddock packaged the news 


of boys like Ost and Heide, and the many 
others who left the farms and schools 
and factories to shoulder arms and fight 
a strange war in strange lands. 


He told the war story to their friends 


and relatives and countrymen who took 
pride in the courage of their boys, yet 
probably wondered over a war that 
seemed to belong to someone else, but 
was spreading over the globe. A world 
war. 


The newspaper packaged the hard 


news — of advances and retreats, battles 
and bloodshed — among reprints of pa- 
triotic songs and verse, pictures of home- 
front war effort activities throughout the 
nation, and homilitic tidbits like the one 
attributed to a Harvard student of the 
time: 


The boys . . . who are long on piano 


playing and short on response to calls 
from their country will get the girls be- 
cause they stay at home — girls who oth- 
erwise might wish to marry those who 
went out. 


—Cook County Herald 


April 17, 1917 


The message is clear: There are no 


piano players in foxholes. 


And although that particular message 


was relayed in a light-hearted manner, it 
was probably as effective for making the 


point that, indeed, the nation was at war, 
as the headline that shouted: 


Wilson Warns 
U. S. Traitors of 
Death Penalty 


—Cook County Herald 
April 17,1917 


And although the publishers and pun- 


dits of the nation's journals called it a 
war unlike any other, it was really like 
them all: it had to be won. 


If the anonymous blast at Concord in 


1776 was the shot heard 'round (be world, 
then the bullet that felled Archduke 
Frances Ferdinand at Sarajevo in 1914 
was the shot that split it into two armed 
camps. 


From the moment the U.S. entered the 


fight in April, 1917, it seemed to be the 
world's foregone conclusion that this 
country's fighting forces , backed by the 
resources of the men and women back 
home, would have to reunite the pieces. 


Ironically it was a country steeped in 


peace, not having fought a major war 
since the Civil War, that was called upon 
to marshall its strength, flex its muscles 
and do that job. 


It was a country at ease, enjoying the 


new prosperity of progress, hoping in 
vain to be left alone, to enjoy its tin liz- 
zies, nickel beers and the celluloid he- 
roics of William S. Hart. 


Work had to be done to put the nation 


on a war footing. It was done swiftly. 
Sometimes so swiftly that it was done 
poorly. 


But within two months of the U.S. en- 


try into the war, a force of,two million 
doughboys had been mustered to fight 
Kaiser Bill and his Huns. They had to be 
taught to march in a line, dig a slit 
trench, fire a gun, live with courage and 
die with honor. 


And while the boys were drilling, 


drilling, drilling, the nation learned bet- 
ter an unfamiliar language, strange to 
the American ear and tongue then, that 
the whole world was speaking. 


Entente. Alliance. Petain. Joffre. Sois- 


sons. Brest-Litovsk. Cantigny. Mustard 
gas. Dogfight. Chateau Thierry. Verdun. 
Liberty bonds. Victory bread. Argonne 
forest. Rickenbacker. The Red Baron. 
Spad. Fokker. Shell-shock. Lignite. Armi- 
stice. 


It was, by historical standards, a short 


was for the Americans. On April 6, 1917, 
President Woodrow Wilson stirred Con- 
gress to a declaration of war on Germa- 
ny with a speech laden with professorial 
eloquence and elegiac solemnity. 


It is a fearful thing to lead this great 


peaceful people into war, into the most 
terrible and disastrous of all wars, civ- 
ilization itself seeming to be in the bal- 
ance. But the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest 
our hearts — for democracy ..." 


By November 11, 1918, that fight was 


won We had picked up the pieces scat- 
tered and shattered throughout western 
Europe for four years, and put them 
back together again. 


"This great peaceful people" took the 


war upon themselves as though it were 
a recalcitrant child, making noises be- 
neath a bedroom window while Mom and 
Dad tried to sleep. The child had to be 
disciplined and taught its lessons now. 
Sleep would come later. 


The nation woke, and woke lively, to 


the noises beneath the window. 


High School Boys 
Learning Gunnery 
Women's Motor Corps 
Answers Massachusetts Call 
DRAFT SIGNED! 
A total of 65 registered at Mount Pros- 


pect Tuesday 


—Cook County Herald 


April - June, 1917 


The nation went to a war footing, and 


put its best boot forward in production, 
economy and attitude 


On a single day in June, more than 10 


million men between the ages of 17 and 
30 registered for the draft, euphe- 
mistically called the selective service. 


Those who volunteered and were re- 


jected could take pride in wearing a but- 
ton that read, "I've volunteered for the 
service." The button was supposed to 
motivate others to join up, and, probably 
not incidentally, tell the man and woman 
on the streeet that you did indeed have a 
legitimate reason for not being in uni- 
form. It was not the best time for resis- 
tors. There was a war to be won. 


There were others who could not fight. 


But that didn't mean they weren't ex- 
pected to do their parts. Not many had to 
be convinced to support the war effort. 


America's women were stepping for- 


ward to fill the jobs that the men and 
boys had left behind. They became auto 
mechanics and ice vendors, steeple jacks 
and assembly line workers. They made 
gas masks and bullets. More than 11,000 
enlisted in the armed services to work as 
clerks, typists and stenographers. 


They were doing jobs that bad to be 


done and each woman on the line could 
gain her own measure of satisfaction in 
knowing Hut she was freeing a man to 
fight the war. 


In the midwest, one of the main 


thrusts of wartime propaganda was in 
the direction of food production. Families 
were urged to put "every available bit of 
land in cultivation." Food Admiiistrator 
Herbert Hoover introduced wheatless 
Mondays and Wednesdays, porkless 
Thursdays and Saturdays and meatless 
Tuesdays. 


Rationing of food became a fanatic 


pursuit. And substitution of one food 
product for one that was vital to the war 
effort became a fetish. A local doctor 
urged his neighbors to use alfalfa in 
place of spinach. He claimed it was thor- 
oughly enjoyable. 


And Hoover himself suggested such ex- 


otic substitutions as whale meat for beef, 
a sacrifice that might strain at the 
bounds of anyone's patriotism. Fruit pits 
became as valuable as gold nuggets: 
they were burned to make charcoal fil- 
ters for gas masks. The war was never 
very far from any domestic activity. 


And it soon began to encroach on the 


minds\and demeanor of the people back 
home. The war lost its lustre and took on 
the dull patina of serious business. Dis- 
sent that had been tolerated when the 
war began died away in the face of 
strenuous demands, both overt and cov- 
ert, for conformity in thought, word and 
deed. 


Spies were sighted lurking behind ev- 


ery flagpole. Locally a week could rarely 
go by without a line squeezed between 
notes of births and deaths in the Cook 
County Herald: 
was arrested as a 


spy. 


The Congress, far from taking steps to 


calm what became a spy mania, fanned 
the flames with laws that established op- 
pressive penalties for criticizing the 
country, the government and the flag. 


But while this was going on, the war 


was beginning to end. 


U. S. Troops to Go to France 


—Cook County Herald 


May 25, 1917 


On June 26, the first troopship landed. 


The first significant encounter between 
American and German troops did not oc- 
cur for a year, however. Then, in eight 
days, beginning May 31, 1918, American 
troops won two major battles at Chateau- 
Thierry in France. 


By this time, a quarter of a million 


American troops were landing in France 
every month. An attempt by German ci- 
vilians to reach a compromise peace 
with the Allies was blocked by military 
leaders. 


In September they broke the Kaiser's 


back. The final Allied offensive, spear- 
headed by American troops in the Ar- 
gonne forest, blitzed the Germans into 


submission. The enemy sued for peace. 
On November 11,1918, the armistice was 
signed. The war was over. 


And yet... 
Ten million dead, including 50,000 


American battle fatalities, actually fewer 
in the entire war than the total of lives 
lost at Verdun or Passcheodaele, hi a 
single battle. 


Twenty million wounded. 
America had cast the decisive blows in 


the war to end all wars, in just four 
months of actual combat. 


And the boys came home to help 


America back into the business of life, 
after the nation acquitted itself so well in 
the business of death. 


i 
<I 


at American auto manufac- 


turers off the ground Bu 
body ever thought about rust 


1244 Rand Rd., Des Plaines 


824-4147 


The First 
bank in 
town is still 
growing 
strong! 


Since 3913, we've handled the banking needs of Des Plaines 


adding to our services as the community grew. Today, 60 


years later, we are the largest bank in Des Plaines and 


still growing with assets well over $112 million. Besides 


high savings interest rates, we offer over 40 different 


personal services—from 2 by 2 Free Checking to trust 


«* 


and travel services. Des Plaines families and businesses 


continue to bank on us... The First bank in town. 


First National Bank of Des Plaines 


CORNER LEE AND PRAIRIE • DES PLAINES, ILL. 60016 • 827-4411 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation • Member Federal Reserve System 


way 


For business or pleasure. Our travel service is free to you... nearby or 
anywhere in the world. Leave the arrangements to us. Stop in or just 
call 827-5516. 
FIRST-MAINE travel agency, inc, 


728 LEE STREET • DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 6OO16 • (312) 827-5516 


SUBSIDIARY OF FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF DES PLAINES 
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Families Stuck Together Through Everything 
As Alivays, It Was The People Who Made The Times 


Th« home Florence Smith Parkhurst 


grew up in was built by • Civil War vet- 
eran, and is still standing at 210 W. Slade 
St., in Palatine. 


"It's been remodeled several times — 


when I lived there in the early 1900s 
there wasn't even indoor plumbing," said 
Mrs. Parkhurst, who still lives in Pala- 
tine. 


Mrs Parkhurst, born in 1902, remem- 


bers the days up to 1920 as a time of 
lamplighters and wooden sidewalks, a 
time when everyone in Palatine knew ev- 
eryone else and a time when the three 
churches were the center of social activi- 
ty 


"We wore long dresses and black 


stockings and high shoes in those days," 
said Mrs Parkhurst. "They were very 
comfortable, too " 


There were 9 children in the Smith 


family, all of whom are still living in the 
northwest suburbs — mostly in Palatine 
There are now more than 40 family 
members, related by blood or marriage 
in the area 


Unlike many of their neighbors, the 


Smiths were not farmers Mr Smith was 
a printer and worked for Marshall Field 
Co 


Also unlike many of their neighbors, 


the Smiths were an English family — di- 
rect descendents of people who came to 
America on the Mayflower. The family 
migrated to Palatine from New York. 


"The 
English were here before the 


Germans, even though there were prob- 
ably more Germans here by 1920," said 
Mrs. Parkhurst. "Everyone got along 
fine though." 


She admitted there was some ethnic 


pride that raised tempers when the 
World War broke out. 


Though most modern conveniences 


were lacking prior to 1920, Mrs. Park- 
hurst remembers cleaning the lamp 
chimneys as one of the worst jobs around 
the house. 


"It was no easy job getting the black 


soot out of those chimneys," she recalls 


One of the biggest treats for Mrs. 


Parkhurst was driving the family's Mod- 
el T Ford 


"It had a crank and all," she said. 


"That crank was tricky, though. I always 
let someone else do the cranking Some- 
times the thing would crank back and 
really hurt you — my brother broke his 
arm that way." 


* 
* 
* 


When people want to take a bike hike 


these days, it is usual to transport their 
bike to the country — at least 10 miles 
west of Palatine — and start from there. 


Ellsworth Meineke, now living in 


Schaumburg, remembers a bike ride he 
took from his former home in Chicago, 
around 1915. 


"I made it out to Lexington Fields fine 


corner of Higgins and Meacham Roads), 
stopped for a drink of water, then headed 
back for the city," said Meineke "Hig- 


From here — 


to here ... 


is 56 Years!! 


Thanks to the foresight of Louise and Alma 
Busse and their son Fred, our business was estab- 
lished in the then wilds of the Northwest Sub- 
urbs. In fact . . . Northwest Highway was no- 
where to be found. 


As the business grew . . . other family members 
joined to help until now, when Harold and Carol 
Buftse and their family serve you. All this time . . 
. THE BUSSE FAMILY have strived to give 


* you the best... and we'll continue! 


. 1 specinl thanks to Paddock . . . 


/*'» been fun grotcing you! 


BUSSE'S FLOWERS & GIFTS INC. 


KL.M ST. & E\KRGREi:> \VK. 


>IT. PROSPECT, ILLINOIS (>00.>6 


PHOiNE 259-2210 


gins Road was the only one around that 
was paved at the time." 


"It was really country then," he said. 
* 
# 
* 


Mrs. 
Merle Utpadel Willis who was 


born, raised and still lives in Wheeling, 
was a pampered child. 


"I had seven brothers and no sisters 


and was the youngest, and the boys were 
very protective," she remembers. "They 
wouldn't even let me ride a horse." 


Mrs. 
Willis, born in 1902, spent her 


first 12 years in what she calls "an old- 
fashioned farm house." The home, she 
recalls, lacked indoor plumbing and most 
other comforts, and was torn down to 
make way for a Cook County Forest Pre- 
serve, northeast of Wheeling 


Around 1914 the family moved to 


Dundee Road. The Utpadel men built the 
home, which was complete with indoor 
plumbing. 


"My father was a fine carpenter," said 


Mrs. Willis. "The house wasn't full of 
fancy woodwork, though. We liked plain 
things " 


Besides farming 70 acres of land, the 


Utpadel men had a gravel and cement 
block business. The farm included corn, 
grain and fruit trees. 


"There were enough people to work 


split shifts, and handle both businesses," 
Mrs. Willis said. 


The Utpadel cement blocks were 


known for their fine quality, and can still 
be seen around Wheeling. One of the 
homes built with the blocks is the Hart- 
mann House (a restaurant) on Mil- 
waukee in Wheeling. 


Though the men were careful not to let 


their little sister get dirty or calloused, 
Mrs. Willis had her share of chores. 


"I picked some pickles, and cherries 


and other fruit from our orchard," she 
said. "I helped my mother around the 
house too, by churning butter and 
making bread." 


Though there was always a lot of work 


to do, the Utpadels would take time each 
year to take a buggy trip to Libertyville 
for the Lake County Fair. 


"It was a small version of the State 


Fair, but it was the biggest thing around 
at that time," Mrs. Willis said. 


The fair not only meant a break in the 


day to day routine, but was a chance to 


SEVEN BROTHERS in the Utpadel Family protected sis- 
ter Hazel from hard farm jobs. "They wouldn't even let 
me ride a horse," she remembers. The Utpadels had so 


many men that they were abl« to run a farm as well as a 
cement block business. The picture, with Hazel in the 
middle, was taken in 1905. 


meet people, Mrs. Willis said. 


"Prior to 1920 Wheeling was all Ger- 


man and all Republican — except for one 
family of Irish Democrats," she said. 
"Today it's a big melting pot." 
* 
* 
-« 


Mud streets plagued Arlington Heights 


prior to 1917 when the first concrete was 
laid, Herman F. Redeker remembers. 


Redeker was born in Arlington Heights 


in 1898, and "raised behind the grocery 
counter of his parent's store," he said. 


The store is one of the few buildings 


built before 1900 which is still standing 
Today it is Hoggay's Pool Room, 1 N 
Vail, Arlington Heights. 


"Spring would mean muddy, almost 


i m p a s s a b l e streets," said Redeker. 
"Many buggs would break an axle, or 
get stuck but our delivery wagon always 
managed to get through " 


The Redekers, who lived at 16 S Vail, 


(now 
part of the telephone company 


parking lot), also had a 1912 Flanders 
car. 


"It was our going to meeting car 


only," said Redker. "We didn't drive it 
in the winter or muddy spring either. It 
would be on four jacks during that time 
to save the tires " 


From 1900 to 1920, the transition be- 


tween horse and automobile was gradu- 
al. The Redekers, for instance, had both 
horses and a car in their garage-barn 


Though Germans made up a large por- 


tion of the Arlington Heights population, 
there were many other ethnic groups 
which settled in the town, said Redeker. 


"We had five churches and five saloons 


by 1920," said Redeker. 


Recreation in the town included base- 


ball and dances at Meyer's Pondn(now 


MAYPOLE IS SURFACING IN SEPTEMBER! 


Set Your Sights 


on these high values at 


Low Prices! 


Maypole Boats, now at 5901 W Madison, is moving to Arlington Heights, and 
bringing to their huge new facilities 39 years of experience, huge inventory, 
lowest prices, complete parts & service department, accessories department, and 
electronics equipment department 
Huge Moving Sale! All Boats Must Go Now! 


NEW 1972 
REINELL 
17 Ft. Daycruiser 
130 HP I O 
Includes E*Z Loader Trailer 
Reg $5392 
NOW 
$3888 


NEW 1972 
REINELL 
17'/2 Ft 65 HP 
Includes C Z Loader Trader 
Reg S4I32 
NOW 
'2988 


MAYPJ&LE 


CHRIS CRAFT • REINELL 
GLASSPAR BY LARSON 


JOHNSON MOTORS 


378-7363 


filled in by land owned by Hill-Behan 
Lumber Co on Arlington Heights Road). 
There were a lot of games children made 
up, too, Redeker recalls. 


"My parents were very strict, and 


though there were roudy youth in the 
town at the time, as there are now, I 
wasn't allowed to hang around with that 
crowd," Redeker said 


Among pranks he remembers, to which 


he was no part, was assemblying a wag- 
on atop the Union Hotel (formerly lo- 
cated at about 101 W. Campbell St) on 
Halloween 


V 
* 
* 


Between 1900 and 1920, when people in 


Arlington Heights, Elk Grove and many 
other neighboring towns thought of 
flowers they thought of the Klehms. 


"Those were the days of the largest 


number of Klehm Nurseries," said Lil- 
ham Klehm "There was one in what is 
now Scarsdale, one near St Viator's on 
Euclid and other land downstate " 


At the time, however, Miss Klehm 


wasn't much interested in flowers 


"I was more interested in finding quar- 


ters through grates in the sidewalk," she 
said "I used gum on a stick to fish out 
the coins." 


Miss Klehm, who admits only that she 


was born shortly before 1920, remembers 
being one of the best delivery persons 
working for the nursary. 


"I did delivery work after school," she 


said. "When the weather was bad, my 
father always sent me out. He said I did 
a better job for him than the big Swede 
he had working for him." 


She delivered flowers in a Model T 


truck. 


One of th$ major factors that have 


changed in the flower business is the 
price, Miss Klehm says 


"What cost $5 in those days costs $25 


or $35 today," she said "I recently got a 
spray of flowers wholesale for $26 — my 
father would turn over in his grave if he 
knew I paid that much " 


CONGRATULATIONS PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 


ON 100 YEARS OF SERVICE TO OUR COMMUNITY 


YOUR FRIENDS AT FBK INC., REALTORS 


DM Iterance 
Jack Ktlltr 
Richard Rtimann 
t Mary McAndr«w 
Evtlyn Jaynt 
JoAnnt Brill 
Ralph Pelts 
Daisy Jonts 
Jane Carlm 
Maxine Graves 
Tom Neirinckx 
Gusli Lacker 
J tonne Weaver 


loverly tail* 
HI MCMflnOlt 
Shirley Glass 
Jane van Ee 
Lillian Molinelli 
Rabert Ceek 
"Rusty" Achenbach 
Marion Johnson 
Marge Dunn 
Paula Chambers 
lobSchalh 
Tom Smith 
Jean Longton 


House styles 
have changed J 


over the 


years 


PHONE F-B-K FOR THE 


BEST RESULTS WHEN SELLING 


OR BUYING A HOME 


Just as Paddock Publications has been an im- 
portant factor in the Northwest area, F-B-K Inc., 
Realtors also have been serving the community 
and area during this tremendous growth period. 


OVM1MYURSOLD 
TODAY'S MODERN CONTEMPORARY 


,17 


Ctjjyj1 * .7/•••!») y" 


MOUNT MOSPICT OFFICE 
150 S. Main St., Mount Prospect, III. 60057 


392-7150 
REALTORS 


ARLINGTON OFFICE 
123 S. Arlington His. Rd., Arlington Hts., III. 60005 


PHONE 255-8000 


The Crawford Congratulates . . 
Paddock Publications On Their 
100th Anniversary! 


As One " Golden Ager" To Another 
(We're Celebrating Our 54th Year) 
We Offer Our Sincere Congratulations! 


• 


For Many Years, The Crawford and 
Paddock Have Worked Hand-In-Hand 
To Serve Our Communities . . . May 
Our Fine Relationship Continue To 
Expand and Prosper for Years To Come! 


It's Convenient To Shop 


At The Crawford! 


FREE PARKING Just a Few Steps from Our Door! 


Friendly, Courteous Salespeople To Serve You! 


Complete Selections for Yourself, Your Family and Home! 


The Original Crawford Store, 1918 


-, i , ; 
~, 
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Our New Rolling Meadows Store, 1972 


! 


\ 


2509 Devon Avenue 
- 
4020 W. North Avenue 
- 
Rolling Meadows Shopping Center 
Village Commons, DeKalb 
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Songs And Patter Made For A Bright Evening 


They may have had to do without ra- 


dios, televisions or many of the things we 
take for granted today, but people at the 
turn of the century could still find enter- 
tainment. 


Between 1870 and 1900, and after the 


Midwest had developed an entertainment 


style of its own which encompassed the 
style both of the Wild West and the in- 
creasingly sophisticated cities. 


Locally, one of the major forms of en- 


tertainment was the concert. In Palatine, 
for example, the Palatine Maennerchor, 
s singing society, gave annual concerts. 


of service to our friends in the 


Northwest Suburbs have made HOWARD 


a name of respect in Home Service 
foi all your needs . . 
Re-Upholsteiy, 


Carpeting, Draperies, and Slipcovers. 


Plum Grove 
Center 
2150 Plum Grove Rd. 
Rolling Meadows 


Howard 


CARPET & 


UPHOLSTERY 
Free Estimates 


359-9500 


Home Shopper Service 


Credit Terms or Bank Cards, No Payment for 60 Days 


(IMMIi 


puppy palace 


"We'll sell you the right puppy-or no puppy at all!' 


• 43 different breeds. (So choosing the right puppy is 


easier.) 


• Return him in 7 days for a puppy of equal value if you 


don't love him. 


• Take up to 2 years to pay. 
• Every puppy is a purebred. 
• Every puppy has had his puppy shots. 
• He'll live 10 years or we'll help pay for a new Puppy , 


Palace puppy. (Naturally, we expect you to take rea- 
sonable care of him.) 


palace 


314 East Rand Road, Arlington Hts., 111. 


Northpoint Shopping Center - Phone 255-0430 


You arc looking at the heart of a 
nuclear power plant-an energy- 
producing system that operates 
without f'unit's, without smoke. 
The nuclear reactor you see 
coot,tins the fuel that produces 
the c h a i n reaction that makes the 
steam that moves the turbines 
that generate electricity. 
Commonwealth Kdison has been 
invoked with nuclear energy for 
.1 long time. Since I960 we've 
hern generating electricity at 
Dresden, the world's first privately 
financed nuclear power plant. 
Now we have two more nuclear 


units at Dresden, and eight more 
have been built, are under 
construction, or are planned on 
other sites. 
Nuclear energy is clean energy. 
Because there is no combustion, 
this energy-producing system is 
remarkably free of pollution. 
Nuclear energy is safe. By 
planning for safety, then building 
and operating nuclear power 
plants to meet the highest 
standards, nuclear power has 
established one of the finest 
safety records in industry. 
By 1975, about 40 
f/< of your 


electric energy will be supplied 
from nuclear units. And that's 
good. Because the world's 
population is growing. The world's 
energy needs are growing. So we 
need nuclear energy --to supply 
the power, to keep down pollution 
and to conserve other fuels. 
We're building for that future 
today. 


Commonwealth Edison 


Anti-Pollution Device 


Area bands gave summer concerts in 


the Northwest suburbs. The Palatine 
band always led the town's^ Memorial 
Day parade, and on the Fourth of July 
the band struck up tunes and marches 
while touring the town on a hayrack. 


Music lovers could buy the newly in- 


vented phonographs for about $50 each 
and listen to opera, marches or Negro 
spirituals in their own homes. Phono- 
graph cylinders with recorded music on 
them sold for only 50 cents. 


Traveling shows of one kind of another 


were plentiful, too. One form was the an- 
nual medicine show. Groups of Indians 
would attract crowds with their ceremo- 
nial dances to help promote sales of all 
types of elixirs guaranteed to cure all 
ailments. Some medicine shows included 
banjo players or juggling acts. 


The minstrel show, an offshoot of the 


medicine show, grew in popularity. 
These resembled slightly the modern 
television variety shows with several dif- 
ferent kinds of acts. Like the medicine 
show performers, the minstrel troupes 
traveled by wagon or train from town to 
town. 


Traveling show troupes could also be 


seen on floating theaters called show- 
boats. They would dock at the towns 
along Midwestern rivers and hold per- 
formances at night. 


Singing, dancingand juggling acts as 


well as one-act melodramas could be 
seen on the boats. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, considered by some as the First 
Lady of Theater of an earlier era, got 
her start with a showboat troupe. 


All three forms of traveling show 


troupes were forerunners of vaudeville, a 
type of live variety show that emerged at 
the turn of the century. 


Yet another form of traveling enter- 


tainment troupe was the circus. The ar- 
rival of the circus in town was a spec- 
tacle almost as exciting as the show it- 
self. Large colorful posters announcing 
the coming of the circus were put up in 
town weeks ahead of the arrival, and 
pitchmen giving out handbills, would 
sing out about the "stupendous attrac- 
tions" under the tent. 


When the circus finally arrived, towns- 


people would line the streets to watch the 
procession. 


Spectators inside the big top would 


marvel at the "daring young men on the 
flying trapeze," admire the intrepid lion 
tamer and look on in awe at the freak 
show, which consisted mostly of persons 
with pathetic deformities. 


The fat lady, the dog-faced boy and the 


tattooed man all were attractions made 
famous at the Barnum and Bailey Cir- 
cus. 


Country fairs and amusement parks 


were another form of diversion. New 
York's Coney Island, granddaddy of all 
amusement parks, reached new heights 
of popularity. 


Intellectual diversion could be found in 


the Chautauqua movement, a nationwide 
society for discussion of political, eco- 
nomic, literary, scientific and religious 
ideas. The Chautauwua had its origins in 
New York but forum discussions of this 
type were held all over the country. 


"GIMME THE OLD soft shoe; nothin1 


els* will do" was a common routine 
on showboats and minstrel shows 
of the early 1900s. These types of 


shows are considered forerunners of 
vaudeville which would gain fame 
later. 


' 


12 S. Dunton 
Downtown Arlington Heights 


CLearbrook 5-2595 


Fine 


Men's Clothing 


Since 
1955 


, We at J. SVOBODA SONS are 
$ proud to present the finest 


' selection of quality men's clothing 
and furnishings in the Northwest 
suburbs. Clothing by 


, Hickey-Freeman, H. Freeman, 
? and Hart Schaffner & Marx, 


s ) Furnishings and sportswear by 
|\ Hathaway, Gant, Enro, 
' Manhattan, Donegal and Alan 


Paine. Slacks by Levi and Farah. 
Complete tailoring service in our 


1 own shop. Choose Arlington 
Heights as your shopping 
community and J. SVOBODA 
SONS as headquarters for the 
finest in Men's Wear. 


Open Monday and Thursday evenings 


THE HERALD 
Suds Galore! 


For 60 years, from 1850 to 1910, Wheel- 


ing was the site of a "suds" manufac- 
turer; the Periolat Brewery supplied 
beer for the area. Located on the banks 
of the DCS Plaines River, on the east side 
of Milwaukee Avenue, south of Dundee 
Road, the brewery was built by Napolean 
Periolat. The Wheeling Funeral Home 
is now located near the site. 


The brewery made draft beer primar- 


ily. Although located on the river, the 
brewery got its water from wells. 


Periolat owned and operated 
the 


brewery until his retirement. His sons, 
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Robert and Henry, took over the business 
until 1905 when they sold out to a Chi- 
cago group. The brewery remained in op- 
eration until 1910 when it was closed 
down and the building demolished. 


Periolat also built a home for his fami- 


ly across Milwaukee Avenue from the 
brewery. His grandson, George, Robert's 
son, occupied the house into the 1950's. 
The home is still used as a family resi- 
dence. 


The Periolats became one of the lead- 


ing families of the Wheeling area. They 
intermarried and established business 
partnerships with other prominent fami- 
lies, including, the Volts, Sigwalts and 
Schneiders. 


ld Fashioned GALE 
20% o 


on all Boutique Merchandise 


One Week Only 


Sept. 4 thru Sept. 10 


THEY LOOK AT US NOW from the span of 70 
years. They are worn and some look older than 
theii years. They are some of the men who lived a 


hardy existence and who made it possible for us to 
be here today. They are workmen at the Periolat 
Brewery Co. in old Wheeling just after the turn of 


the century. (Photo courtesy of the Wheeling His- 
torical Society) 


&reahons by. U*i \JJora oU la. 


BOUTIQUE SHOP and BEAUTY SALON 


1709 West Golf Rd., Mt. Prospect 


(In the new Golf Shopping Plaza) 


437-8625 


For $1 A Month, 22 Families Had Telephones 


NUMBER PLEASE was the greeting these three early 
telephone operators might have given the 507 tele- 
phone customers in Arlington Heights in 
1916. The 


switchboard was located on the second floor of a brick 


building on west Campbell Street and served telephone 
customers in Arlington Heights, Wheeling and, after 
1917, Mount Prospect. 


The slogan "You've Come a Long Way 


Baby" could easily apply 10 Ma Bell and 
her telephone operators in the northwest 
suburbs between 1901 and today. 


One of the first telephones in the north- 


west suburbs was installed in the Mount 
Prospect store of William Busse. It cost 
20 cents to call Mount Prospect from 
Chicago in those days. 


By the end of 1902 Arlington Heights 


reported 22 party line phones in service. 
The cost for such service was $1 per 
month. 


A year later, 1903, Arlington Heights 


had a population of 1,485 and the local 
exchange was serving 107 village tele- 
phones. In 1905, some line changes en- 
abled 22 farmers between Wheeling and 
Arlington Heights to pick up telephone 
service. 


Arlington Heights was also added to 


the Des Plaines-Bensenville toll line In 
1905. By year's end the Arlington Heights 
office had 169 telephones of which to 
keep track. 


Calls were handled through a magneto 


switchboard located on Railroad Avenue, 
just east of Evergreen Avenue. By 1907 
circuits had been expanded to include 
toll calls to Deerfield and Palatine. ' 


In 1908 the switchboard outgrew the 


Railroad Avenue office and telephone op- 
erations were moved to leased quarters 
on the second floor of a brick building 
owned by Dr. B. T. Best at 12 W. Camp- 
bell St. 


By 1910 there were 335 telephones in 


service in Arlington Heights. In addition, 
28 Wheeling phones were being served 
here. The number jumped to 507 phones 
by 1915 with 50 Wheeling stations added 
to the directory. 


In 1917, telephones in Mount Prospect 


were switched to the Arlington Heights 
office. 


But Not 


the Reason 


Since 


"Way Back When' 
We've Been 
Planning 
Your Dream 


Vacations 


TICKET OFFICE FOR ALL AIRLINES 


MOUNT 
PROSPECT 


11 W. Prospect 
259-6030 


Shop 
where 
friendliness 
prevails! 


For 8 years we have offered 
old fashioned, friendly service 
combined with LOW-LOW 
sample prices! We'd love to 
meet you! 


Dresses,— Suits — Formal wear 


Sportswear — Lingerie — Accessories 


<**»•' 
SAMPLE SHOP 


ION. Dunton, Downtown Arlington Heights 
392-2063 
We honor Bonk Credit Cards 


HOURS: Daily 9:30-5:30, Thurs. 9:30- 9:00 


DUFFY-EVANS 


LUMBER and PLYWOOD 


Serving you with quality building 
products and know-how since 1958! 


Our Two Locations Are Full Of The Latest Materials For The Modern 
Do-lt-Yourselfers, Paneling, Ceiling Products, Shelving, Shutters ... All 
Here. 


Our Park Ridge Location Is A Full-Fledged Lumber Yard . . . What More 
Could You Ask! 


514 L NORTHWEST HWY. 


MT. PROSPECT 
CL5-7141 


\ 


u 
\l. 


115 N. CLIFTON 


PARK RIDGE 
823-5195 
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The Staff: 


This Special Section relating to 


life in the years 1900 to 1920 was 
written by Cindy Tew, Julia Bauer, 
Kurt Baer, Jo Ann Van Wye, Ken 
Kozak, Marica Kramer. Additional 
photo material was supplied by the 
Herald Photo staff. 


The Years When Organized Sport Was Born 


MAKE 


PADDOCK 


PUBLICATIONS 


PART OF YOUR 


DAILY LIFE 


Trifectas, standing room only, six-digit 


salaries and player strikes were about as 
common as Yale scoring against Har- 
vard during sports' turn-of-the-century 
explosion in the lives of Americans. 


Sport was still a skeleton of Ivy 


League football games, infrequent prize 
fights and an occasional rowing regatta- 
or horse race through the lean years of 
the early 1900's. 


Organization, let alone sophistication, 


was a rare trait. 


Men and boys were not true athletes 


just because they ran races at the Coun- 
ty and State fairs or played sandlot foot- 
ball with an old pillow. 


But the emergence of their participa- 


AND MANKIND ITS 
. . 
. 


CITIZENS ...Bahd'u'lldh 
• 


" THE BAHAIS OF ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 


invite you to become informed on the , 


dynamic new Bahaf faith. 
' 


Weekly Thursday "Firesides" at 8:15 p.m. starting Sept. 14 


1215 W. Thomas St., Arlington Hts. 
394-0597 


tion on the field craved attention. Towns- 
people demanded first-hand accounts 
of who slammed the game-winning 
homer or plunged for the decisive touch- 
down without hitching up the horse and 
plowing across town for the details. 


The modern revival of the Olympic 


Games in 1896, the inception of (he 
American League into the professional- 
baseball sphere in 1901, the initial play- 
ing of the World Series in '03, opening, 
day at Belmont Park in 1905 and Presi- 
dent T&etodore Roosevelt's decree in 1906 
to "debrutalize" and open up football all 
gave sport the motive for national, state 
and local recognition. 


Instant heroes were either bom, fanta- 


sized or synthesized. Boyhood idols be- 
came adult reality. 


Baseball thrived on its three 1905 


World Series shutout performances by 
Christy Mathewson, the 1914 four-game 
sweep of the Athletics by the Miracle 
Braves and monumental bonehead plays 
by Giants Fred Merkle and Fred Snod- 
grass. 


The diamond duels of Wagner, Lajoie, 


Cobb, Speaker, Collins and Hornsby 
against McGinnity, Young, Mathewson, 
Johnson, Chesbro and Waddell rocketed 
baseball to the undisputed national pas- 
time. 


Jim Thorpe's massacre of Army in 


1912, 
the aerial precision of Notre 


Dame's Charley Dorais to Knute Rockne 
in 1913, Charley Brinkley's magical toe 
that single-footedly booted Harvard past 
Yale, Sam White's immortal fumble re- 
covery and Harvard coach Percy Haugh- 


C Established 1906 


. MU * f H Y C O 
I SHOP EARLY WHILE 


I.M.llrT*y QUANTITIES IAST 


Cracker-Jacks 
(remember when they were a nickel?) 


We Do! 


while 2400 
boxes last 


Or do you recall 


your favorite 


soft drink 


Per box 


Limit 6 per customer 


e»llnt»»t»'.e^>fc. 


And there9s always 


your favorite 


ea. 


while 500 
6-pak 
cartons 
last 


Penny 
Candy 


limit of 2 six poks 


per customer 


10 oz. bottles ... sold 
only by the carton of 6. 
30* per carton, 
plus deposit 


your choice 


Sour Grapes, Mint Stix, Apple Stix, 
Watermelon Stix, Tootsie Roll, Penny 
Logs, Turkish Taffee, Grape Chewees, 
Peanut Butter Cups, Long Boys, Pen- 
ny Balls, Footballs, Caramel Rolls, 
AND MANY MORE. 


EVERYDAY 


Murphy's Triple Check 
RUG YARN 


Color fast, soft spun, 75% rayon, 
25% cotton. 70 yards to skein. 


Our Regular Price 


33 


Barbie 
Country 
Camper 


Way-out, up-to-date scene for Bar- 
bie and her pals. 


Our Regular $Q99 


"TT, 
World Famous We 
16-oz. bag 


POLY-FIL 
100% 
polyester. 


Ideal filling for pil- 
lows, toys, dolls, 
etc. 
Our Regular Price 


99 


Crayola 


CRAYONS 


64 Color 
Crayons 


Our Regular Price 


64 


WAV-CHARGE ITS 


STORE HOURS: 


Rand and Central Roads - Mount Prospect Plaza *, . 
»» 


ton's four-year spell over Yale reserved 
newspaper space during the fall season. 


Boxing kept pace as black heavyweight 


champion Jack Johnson floored Stanley 
Ketchel and *m Jeffries in successive 
years before eating Jess Willard's so- 
bering right. Jack Dempsey then stepped 
in and on Wffiard in another classic title 
scrape. 


Horseracing found a niche when Man 


o' War, undoubtedly the greatest horse 
ever to roam the turf, suffered its lone 
career defeat at the hooves of Upset 
because of a substitute starter's faulty 
work. Sysonby, another Hall of Famer, 
was caught in a dead heat to merit fur- 
ther headlines and gossip. 


Polo put its wheels in motion around 


the "Big Four" off Monty and Larry Wa- 
terbury, Devereux Milburn and Jim La 
Montagne when it reached an inter- 
national crescendo in 1914 against a 
hard-riding contingent from Britain. 


Red McLoughlin put tennis on the 


sports map by defeating Norman E. 
Brookes on the lawn at Forest Hills in 
the Davis Cup championship after a 
record-breaking first set and amateur 
Francis Ouimet fired the shot heard 
'round the golf world with a shocking 
triumph in tiie 19th U. S. Open champion- 
ship. 


The renaissance 
of sport 
gripped 


America with a stranglehold that only 
tightened with each day's passing. Sport 


was no longer confined to the big city or 
the well-do-do. Everyone was finding or 
making time for athletics.' 


A facility was constructed during 


World War I in Palatine bearing the 
name of Dean's Track after its builder 
Ben Dean. The 120-acre layout included a 
half-mile oval within its approximate 
boundaries of Northwest Highway on the 
west, Lincoln on the south, Rohlwing on 
the east and Baldwin on the north. 


Harness racing became an overnight 


success with Ben's sons, Gerry and 
Charles Jr., in the sulky. 


"I won the first race I ever entered," 


Gerry recalled. "It was a race in Evans- 
ville, Wise, and with a horse called Dan 
The Great — a half-brother to Dan 
Patch." 


The Dean Track boasted a seating ca- 


pacity of about 1,500 and was natural site 
for the Cook County Fair which offered 
purses of near $500 for the trotters. 


"Usually in a free-for-all race," Gerry 


continued, "the times would be better 
than 2:10 which was really moving in 
those days." 


Of course, the start of the race didn't 


originate behind a gate pulled by a Cadil- 
lac pace car as is the case today. 


"There would be a judge in the timer's 


stand and he would score down and yell 
'GO!' If it was a good start, he'd let 
them go. If not, he'd ring a bell and start 
them again." 


Normally eight to 10 horses competed 


in each heat at Dean's Track with bet- 
ting strictly prohibited under Illinois law. 


The circuit became a midwest center 


for horse and auto races and a home for 
the Cook County Fair, the Association of 
which was formed in 1921 and the last 
fair that was celebrated in 1929. 


In days preceding the spectacle, exhib- 


itors would unload livestock at the train 
station in Palatine and drive them 
through town to the fairgrounds. 


Track founder Ben Dean was also no- 


table in that he put up some of the mon- 
ey for the development of the mechanical 
rabbit device used in the popular dog 
races. 


The Dean Track was eventually phased 


out by the construction of the flats at 
Arlington Park and the trotters at May- 
wood, but not before substantial interest 
in racing had been keynoted. 


For the first time in history, sport was 


influencing the lives of Americans on a 
national, state and local basis. 


No longer were newspaper accounts of 


vital events buried inconsequentially be- 
tween ads for Post Toasties (the day's 
breakfast of champions) and Wanda's 
miracle cure-all potion. 


The 1900-1920 Gaslight era laid a foun- 


dation from which today's sophisticated 
sport corporations and inevitable mono- 
polies were erected. 


But who can live without them? 


A COMBINED PALATINE High School and town foot- 
pal, scheduled games in 1906. The playing field was at 


ball team, piloted by M. L. Smyser, high school princf- 
Nason's, north of the present St. Theresa school. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


C°^°'^on 


311 South Arlington Heights Road - Arlington Heighte, Illinoit 80005 


(312)394-1800 


THE BANK 
6* Trust Company of Arlingtmi Heights 


In the Arlington Market Shopping Centtr • 900 Em Keniineton Road • Telephone 255-7900 


Each depositor insured to $20.000 by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Each depositor insured to S20.000 by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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AT ITS FINEST 


Weekday 


Ul__ 
fnmtBeof 
won. 
leifouius 


Specials) 


Wed. 


loos! 1ufk«Y 
< 


ond uitumg 


U.5. f"m« I'01'"1 
$VS 


We've a Great Time 


in Store for You 


A candlelit table for two, sparkling 
champagne and live music . . . the 
perfect way to show her how much 
you care. So, bring that special 
someone here, where she'll enjoy 
excellent cuisine and the special at- 
tention given to our customers* 


Phone 437-3800 


Restaurant 


HIGGINS & ARLINGTON HEIGHTS RDS. 


ELK GROVE VILLAGE 


RESTAURANT AND 


SUPPER CLUB 


Row Appearing 
The Paul 
New Show 


1905 E. Hipgins Road 


Sandwiches 


in the 
Lounge 


Buffet Lunch 
Monday - Friday 11-2 


including beverage 


Elk Grove Village, 111. 
439-574O 


Continental Cuisine 


in Comfortable 
Surroundings 


Breakfast, Lunches & Dinner. 
Luncheon Fashion Shows Daily 


Banquet Facilities 


Available For All Occasions 


LANDERS Chalet 


1916 E. Higgins Rd., Elk Grove. 111. 


Entertainment 
And Dancing 


7 Nights 'Til 4 A.M. 


How Appearing 


CATHY AND 


THE GOOD NEWS 


Sunday & Monday 


The First Quarter 
^•m 
Phone 


439-2040 


un*d on Fiddltrs lighter dark 
ryt, orfreihty baktd raltt mtth 
tttwat 


so 


(tutelar 340} 


XICBEUlBtQ 
60 


IfHttfur 2,60) 


EOtEISIUKt 
1.85 


CmiEKET 
.-. 2.1S 
usnuaicnn!! lot 2.K 
BUSTBEf. 
2.25 
umw 
_ 1.95 


SHU STUI 
...2.75 
ma 2.45 
MKWnSI 
US 
inaantn 1.95 


EBEKTAM 


JUIIDBB0EBW ..... . 


......... UG 


IBS 


. 


SKILL smu ........ 


. - - - . . 
.1 
.-..! .13? 


................... 
MM... jg " 


battomlets coffr* .25 
tea or with 
t^8 


alt to jt rfrrnls 
jffos* /5, pitcher 100 ( 


alt ittna on our 
menu on nvatlttbl* ut 
Fiddltrt piping hot 
special carry out pack 


1799S. BUSSERD. 


MT. PROSPECT, ILL. 


593-2200 


«EJME MABE SBDP BQ JBQR....BE 
trrttd piputf holiitthdrlirthibn rolls & tmtltr (cup 50) 
EBRHEB BEEF «,E*BB*ffi.... 2.46 
botlett potoie t«A«rf*Mnr.<f(fir*JuJkc« ntbAhaur 
FlbET MIGNBN SINNER. ...... 3.85 
potato f****tt kdMtwcn* ^HirriuWt n>IU*t*tttr 
FRIES GHCHEN PWmW......US 
/r*nf A fnn, taJM **ai«. dcJt niufo* reJJi A hirtvr 
BAROQUE MBYBAEK RIBS4.2B 
untidtUrtluhtt&frieuJrordtr . 2J5) 
SEAFDBB PLATTER ............ B.M 


f» »U ...... JO 


*L ctpuw/iwt HUSH mi mnoincr MLUU ta UN 


8 of the BEST Restaurants Around 


DOVER 


1702 ALGONQUIN ROAD • MT. PROSPECT, ILL. . 593-1214 


Corner ofBusse and Algonquin 


DOVER INN BROILER SPECIALS 


MJN* AND 1UM HOtStlK AND SIIAK) 


NfW YORK STRIf iTCAK, MUSHROOMS AND ONION RINGS.... 


TOP JIHIOIN ilin STtAK, MUSHROOMS AND ONION RINGS.. 


IAHCI It' a MICNON, MUSHROOMS AND ONION RINGS 


IUNIOR HUT MIGNON, MUSHROOMS AND ONION RINGS .... 


ciloirsoiot'«n KOI MUFFS*. 


REEF TtSIXRIOINHRCK lltHES 


tFMER CtT KJKK tllWS M ' W F S A l c t 


LOBSTER TAI1, DRAWN BUTTER 


BROILED FILET Ol TROUT, TARTAR SAUCE 


BROILED FMET OF FLORIDA RED SNAPPER 


BROILED DOVER SOLE 


FRENCH FRIED JUMBO SHRIMP, COCKTAIL SAUCE 


GOLDEN PAN FRIH3 CIIICKfN 


HKSAprP PORK imDtKIOIN 


IRILOBIEMIVtR, ONIONS OR BACON . 


All irFMSABOVI SrRVCD WITH TOSSED SAt AD BOWL, CHOICE OF DRESSING, 


POTATO: BAKFD, MASHCD OR FRENCH FRILS, ROLL AND BUTTER. 


HOURS: 


Mon..Ilwrt.llAM.-l2Midmght 


fn «S«I II AM -I A*. 


Sun. II AM.-II Ml. 


We make every 


BANQUET 


Z/HTOMfS W a special occasion! 


UraribPtotne 


Even the person in charge can have fun at 
weddings, parties, business dinners and 
family reunions. The trick is letting Zap- 
pone's take care of the planning, menu 
and details. We'll make sure things go 
smoothly, the food tastes good . . . and 
you stay inside your budget. 


We can make your special occasion 
something special for everyone. Even you. 


Arrange your next party or banquet with 
us. Contact our banquet manager. 


1000 Busse Rd. 956-1170 


IN THE 


Sunday 
^Brunch 


.2375 S. Arlington Hts. Rd. 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 


Of course, our hearth will be "fired up" if 
you'd rather indulge from our splendiferous 
Dinner Menu offering great steaks, lobster 
and beef. 


Escape th0 commonplac* and coma 
hera for a uniqua. tata Sunday morning rapast 


Savor tha splendour of our warm, casual dacor. 
with a touch of Old World charm enhanced 
by soft gaslight 


Start off with chiliad Juice end then choose from such 
hearty favorites ast 
French Fried Toest. 
1.9S 


Fresh Mushroom Omelette 2.50 
Steak end Eggs 
3 60 


Scrambled Eggs 
1.95 


Poached Eggs Benedict. 
2.50 


And complimentary ehempagne and lots of 
coffee? YouII love our brunch — end youII 
love our prices, tool 


Sundays from 11:30 a.m. 'til 3:00 p.m. 


When she starts to nibble your ear, dance 
ber past tbe Salad Bar. 


* * 


It's part of the fun at 


Steaks 'n Stuff. Because 


Steaks 'n Stuff is for folks 


who like a good time. 


And a good time starts with 


a bottomless salad topped 
by all the trimmings and 


ends with an evening 


of dancing. In between are 
great steaks, super seafood, 


a free second dessert and 


all the beer you 
can drink with 


dinner. Come 
as you are to 


Steaks 'n Stuff. 
Where the time 
of your life won't cost your 


bottom dollar. 


STEAKS 74 


SPFCIFF 


2121 Arlington Heights Road/Arlington Heights, D1./95.S4600 


99 Yorktown Shopping Center/Lombard, Illinois/495-1600 


Banquet facilities available up to 300 
Open 365 days a year 


K •;•.•.. i •.:•.•: 


f 
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jRemember "Mv Wild Irish Rose?" 
\Let's Sit Around The Piano And Play, Play 'Til Dawn 


', Sealed together after Sunday dinner, 
the turn of the century family might 
father around the pump organ or the up- 
tight piano to play and listen to the popu- 
lar songs of the day. 
• By 1910, the fad-conscious family 
frould have purchased one of the new 
ftlayer pianos, spending anywhere from 
1700 to $1,500. 
i COME 1920, the family that was truly 
iu courant was listening to scratchy me- 
fodies reproduced by a primitive phono- 
graph. 
* The first two decades of the twentieth 
century set a pattern for musical mecha- 
nization that would eventually lead to to- 
day's quadrasonic sounds. 
j From the days when the music people 
|eard was largely the music they played 
Awmitelvea, to the dawning of Chicago- 
area radio in 1921, music making was a 


barometer that told the story of the coun- 
try's technological progress. 


In the early days listening to music 


was usually a special occasion. Whether 
it meant a trip to the local bandstand for 
a concert by the village band or a trip to 
the beer hall for some liquid as wel as 
musical refreshment, a tune-filled eve- 
ning was an event. 


Locally, the Arlington Heights village 


band formed up in the 1890's. It report- 
edly played for church socials, parades, 
school picnics and other similar festive 
occasions. 


THE MEMORIAL Day parade in Ar- 


lington Heights from the village hall to 
the Wheeling Township cemetery on Eu- 
clid Avenue was already a tradition by 
the early 1900's. 


By 1917 a white clapboard bandstand 


had been erected at the corner of Davis 


and Wing streets and was the site of 
summer band concerts until 1929 when it 
was razed to make room for a new mu- 
nicipal building. 


For the more sophisticated, there exis- 


t e d the Chicago Opera Company. 
Formed about 1910, the opera performed 
in the new Auditorium Theatre on Mich- 
igan Avenue and was the boast of social 
lions like Harold McCormkk and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer. 


But for most people the opulence and 


even the existence of the Chicago Opera 
Company was 
known only through 


society page accounts in Chicago news- 
papers. 


The farmers and merchants of north- 


west Cook County were much more fa- 
miliar with groups like the Arlington 
Heights Fife and Drum Corps. 


Made up of about 20 boys, aged nine to 


14, the fife and drum corps was organ- 
ized in 1902. In addition to the usual local 
parades, the boys reportedly were one of 
the featured attractions of the summer 
excursion boats between Chicago and the 
resort towns of St. Joseph, South Haven 
and Michigan City, Michigan. 


In exchange for free passage, they 


would play at the pier for a half hour 
before the boat steamed off toward its 
destination. 


FOR THOSE that stayed at home, a 


player piano was frequently the answer 
to the problem of a tuneless parlor. The 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce indicates that 
100,000 players were produced in 1914, 
nearly 200,000 in 1919. 


Even a child couM operate these me- 


chanical music makejs which not only 
filled the room with familiar tunes like 
"I Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now" and 


"My Wild Irish Rose" but also were one 
of the most coveted status symbols of the 
day. 


Aggressive dealers offered families 


free home demonstrations and advertise- 
ments seldom failed to emphasize the 
wholesome effect a player could have on 
children. 


Domestic tranquility was shattered in 


1917 with U. S. entry into World War I. 
Musically, the country switched piano 
rolls and songs like "If We Can't Be The 
Same Old Sweethearts We'll Just Be the 
Same Old Friends" gave way to "Good- 
Bye Broadway, Hello France." 


The patriotic fervor kindled by the war 


found expression in hundreds of songs 
whose titles and lyrics lionized the Amer- 
ican doughboy. 


"IT'S A LONG Way to Berlin," "Hail, 


Hail, the Gang's All Here," "My Sweet- 


heart is Somewhere in France" and 
"Will the Angels Guard My Daddy Over 
There" are just some of the songs Amer- 
icans were playing and singing at home 
while U. S. soldiers were fighting and 
dying in Europe. 


The end of the war signaled the end of 


an era. By-the mid 1920's the player pi- 
ano was an archaic relic and player pro- 
duction had dropped to nothing by 1930. 


Rising to take its place were the radio 


and the phonograph. The first radio sta- 
tion in Chicago, KYW, was established in 
1921 by the Commonwealth Edison Com-, 
pany. 


Mechanical music makers were cast 


aside in favor of electronically reproduc- 
ed sound and somewhat sadly, the neces- 
sity to make your own music was made 
obsolete by the flip of a switch and the 
turn of a dial. 


weve 
chan 


It s been a fast 71 years. 


We think we've come a long way. 
ed 


Horseless carriages and gaslights! Babe Ruth and Red Grange! Bath tub 


gin and prohibition! We've seen them all. 


In 1901, Symons developed an adjustable, all-steel column clamp to hold 


lumber formwork in place as freshly-cast concrete set. 


It worked fine and we've been in business ever since. 


Now in our seventy-second year, we are still developing forming equip- 


ment to make concrete construction faster, easier, and more economical. 
Symons Corporation has become the world's leading producer of concrete 
forming systems. 


Our mission continues-to furnish contractors who build with concrete, 


the equipment and the services they need to attain professional results at a 
profit. 


Moon satellites and 747 jets! Hank Aaron and Dick Butkus! Guided missiles 


and nuclear subs! We've seen them all. 


We've changed. And we're looking forward to the future. 


SYMONS CORPORATION 
200 EAST TOUHY AVENUE 
DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 60018 
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Grandpa Finally Gave Up Bonnie 


THE CEMENT BLOCK building which 
Hose* Paddock said "would stand 
for years" did indeed last that long. 
Finally the building was abandoned 


in 1939 after serving as the news- 
paper's offices since 1904. The site is 
now the Dunton House Restaurant in 
Arlington Heights. 


Hosea C. Paddock began the 20th cen- 


tury by adding another newspaper to his 
business, the DuPage County Register, 
which he purchased in 1901. 


He purchased another building for 


Paddock Publications in 1904 at 15 W. 
Davis Street. He added a cement block 
front to it, and had "H. C. Paddock & 
Sons" cast in the cement. "It will stand 
for .years," he predicted. 


In 1909, Paddock abandoned his good 


old horse Faithful Bonnie in favor of an 
automobile. Faithful Bonnie had pulled 
Paddock's carriage to visit farmers for 
subscriptions, and would very often bring 
the carriage home by herself when the 
driver fell asleep. 


However, Paddock decided he wanted 


a car to travel to his ever-increasing cir- 
culation area, so he bought a one cylin- 
der buggy-type Holsman. Folks used to 
say that be spent as much time under it 
as in it. Later on he bought a Dodge. 


One of Paddock's proudest moments 


came when 'he had a linotype machine 
installed in his office. A linotype works 
like a typewriter and casts the metal let- 


ters for the printing operation, greatly 
decreasing the time that would be 
needed if letters were set up by hand. 


Just before World War I when hostility 


toward the German people was on th* 
rise, Paddock had to abandon his prac- 
tice of printing half his papers in Ger- 
man for the benefit of immigrant farm- 
ers. Printing a paper in German was 


considered unpatriotic, be said. 


When World War I began, running the 


business became more difficult because 
of shortages in materials and govern- 
ment restrictions. Paddock hated the 
tedious details of book work and reports 
required by the government. 


Though costs of materials and oper- 


ation were increasing everywhere, he 


was reluctant to raise prices. The busi- 
ness began operating at a loss. 


Paddock's sons Stuart and Charles 


convinced their father that he should 
take life easier and sell the business to 
them. The sons had already been work- 
ing extensively in the business for years, 
and were prepared to carry on in a sec- 
ond generation of Paddock ownership. : 


IN THE EARLY YEARS of the century this modest print 
dock Publications. H. C. Paddock is in the center with 


shop run by Hojea C. Paddock was the heart of Pa- 
son Stuart Sr. at the composing table and Charles front 
right. 


Since 1900... KRUSE'S! 


Built By Behrens As A 
Saloon And Stage Stop 


Sold To Bill Kruse 


And Run For 


10 Years As A 


Favorite Meeting 


Spot... 


... Henri Kruse Was The First 
Owner And He Added The 
Restaurant Which Became Known 
Throughout The Area ... 


After 72 Years... It's Still KRUSE'S 


Family Dining 


VISIT JUR UNIQUE 


OYSTER BAR 
NOW OPEN 


Friendly Atmosphere • Cocktails • Open For Lunch 


100 E. Prospect 


Mt. Prospect 
CL3-1200 


SERVING'TIL 11P.M. 


MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 


1897 -1972 We've Come a Long Way 


Des Plaines' first telephones were installed 


in 1897, just 22 years following Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell's invention. In 1900 a competitive 
telephone company became operational and in 
1904 the second company bought out the first 
one. Following a series of acquisitions Central 
Telephone Company of Illinois emerged as the 
second largest division of Central Telephone & 
Utilities Corporation. 


Today, the Central System owns and oper- 


ates more than a million telephones in nine 
states. The Illinois Division operates more than 
175,000 
telephones 
in 
60 communities 


throughout the state. 


Over 125,000 of our telephones are located 


in Park Ridge, Des Plaines, and parts of Rose- 
mont Elk Grove, Mt. Prospect, Glenview, Niles 
and Chicago. Central serves more than 200 
major accounts, including UOP-Procon, FAA 
Regional Offices, Lutheran Gener-al Hospital, 
O'Hare Inn, Regency Hyatt O'Hare, Sheridan 
O'Hare and the Marriott Hotel. 


Central Telephone is a complete commu- 


nications company offering a wide selection of 
telecommunication equipment from a variety of 
manufacturers. 


central telephone company of Illinois 


", i tH-'^i- 
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Eastland Tragedy Still Remembered 


July 24, I9i5i was to have j^ fl holj. 


«y for 2,000 people aboard the Eastland. 
Uttttd it turned into the ."orst marina 
tragedy in the history of the Chicago 


With the passengers on board, the ex- 


cursion steamer Eastland prepared to 
head across Lake Michigan to take the 
P*s*«ngers to the Michigan Dunes for a 
picnic. 


Suddenly, with no warning, the East- 


land began listing to port and within 
minutes it was on its side in the river. 


The incident resulted in the greatest 


low of life that had ever taken place on 
the shores of the Chicago River. 812 per- 
son died. 


On board the Eastland that day was 


Mrs. Amelia Schmitt, now of 3601 Blue- 
bird Lane, Rolling Meadows. One of the 
few living survivors of the tragedy, the 
day is still vivid in her mind although it 


happened m6re than 57 years ago. 


Fifteen years old at the time, Mrs. 


Schmitt was in a party of six including 
her brother-in-law who worked for West- 
ern Electric. The Western Electric, Haw- 
thorne plant was sponsoring the day for 
its employes. 


"It was a gray, muggy morning as we 


boarded the steamer docked near the 
Clark Street bridge," said Mrs. Schmitt. 
"I never wanted to go in the first place, I 
hated water and boats, but they thought 
they would give me a real treat. I got a 
real treat alright." 


Mrs. Schmitt was on the upper deck at 


the time the ship tipped. She had been 
standing with her brother-in-law on the 
side that went under but minutes before 
the ship began to tip they had moved to 
the other side to join the rest of their 
party. 


When the steamer tipped she clung to 
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the railing singing "Nearer My God to 
Thee." Within minutes she was hoisted to 
the side of the boat. As she recalls her 
knuckles were raw by this time from 
people walking over them, her shoulder 
out of place from hanging on and her 
clothes torn. 


It happened so fast, she said, that one 


instant the boat had been filled with 
laughing picnickers in their holiday fine- 
ry and the next instant men and women 
were in a frenzied fight for life. 


Once on the side, Mrs. Schmitt helped 


save a young girl who had been on a 
lower deck. She threw a rope through a 
porthole, telling the girl to hold on and 
then squeezed her through. 


"It was terrible, people were in a state 


of shock screaming for friends and fami- 
ly. Small children were floating in the 
water and people trapped on lower decks 
were crying for help," she said. Many 
were thrown off the boat or jumped when 
it tipped. 


People on shore were throwing chicken 


crates and other floatable objects to the 
people in the water. Mrs. Schmitt recalls 
that several people in the water were hit 
on the head by the objects and drowned 
by someone trying to cling to them and 
pulling them under. 


A tugboat, which had been ready to 


pull the Eastland out to the lake, formed 
a bridge from the Eastland to the dock. 
Women and children were ordered off 
first. Mrs. Schmitt was among the' first 
rescued. 


Nearby streets and warehouses were 


turned into morgues as physicians and 
nurses rushed to the scene. Spectators 
were so thick on the Clark Street bridge 
it had to be evacuated for fear it might 
collapse. 


Parted from her group and without 


money, Mrs. Schmitt talked a streetcar 
driver into taking her home. When the 
streetcar driver asked what had hap- 
pened to her she explained she was on 
the boat that tipped over and within min- 
utes was telling her, story to a group of 
people crowded around her. 


She made it home before the extra edi- 


tions of the paper were out so her par- 
ents had not been worried. Later her 
brother-in-law stopped by and informed 
her the entire party they had been with 
was safe. 


That was the first and last boat ride 


for Mrs. Schmitt who says "Give me dry 
land, none of that water. Water is for 
fish not for people." 


It was also the last excursion for the 


Eastland. Mrs. Schmitt recalls how she 
passed it for several years as it sat in 
the harbor. Still a valuable piece of steel, 
it was later towed away and converted 
into the U.S.S. Wilmette. Docked near 
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the Illinois Naval Reserve Armory the 
Wilmette was used as a Navy training 
ship during World War II. The bell from 
the Wilmette can still be found at the 
Naval Reserve Armory. 


Investigations into the incident began 


immediately by the coroner's jury and 
state's attorney. President Woodrow Wil- 
son even sent Secretary of Commerce 
William C. Redfield to conduct an in- 
vestigation but the real cause was never 
determined. 


Some claimed the steamer was over- 


crowded and should have only been 
allowed to carry 1,200 passengers. Others 
said the water ballast compartments 
were not filled properly or that the lines 
had not been cast off when the tug start- 
ed pulling the vessel. 
' 
Mrs. Amelia Schmitt 
The Eastland 


PASSENGERS CLAMBERED fo the side as the Eastland 
turned over without warning. Shouts of "Lynch Him" 
necessitated the quick removal of Capt. Harry Pederson 


and his crew. Of the 2,000 passengers on board, 812 
were killed and 22 entire families were wiped out. 
(Courtesy Chicago Historical Society) 
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There Was A Basse In Every Town 


By the turn of the century, there were 


more Busses in the Elk Grove-Mount 
Prospect-Arlington Heights area than all 
other families combined. 


"In this part of the country, if you call 


a man just plain Mr. Busse, you're liable 
to be right," said one of the Busse family 
members at a family reunion in 1948. 


By 1920, there was a Busse or two in 


nearly every business townspeople could 
ask for. There was Busse Real Estate; 
Mount Prospect State Bank, where a 
Busse was president; Busse Insurance 
Agency; Busse Florist; Busse Hardware 
and even a Busse on the Elk Grove Vil- 
lage Board. 


Friedrich and Johanna Busse came to 


the United States in 1848 from Hanover, 
Germany. The families of their six chil- 
dren were farmers like their parents. 


The Busse homesteads in 1900 includ- 


ed: 


—Henry Busse farm, of 160 acres in Elk 


Grove Village east of the original Busse 
farm. 


—Christian Busse farm of 140 acres on 


Busse Road in Arlington Heights. The 
farm was also adjacent to the original 
family farm in Elk Grove Township. 


—Louis Busse farm at the corner of 


Algonquin and Arlington Heights roads. 
Louis was the youngest Busse son, and 
also had a creamery, operated a general 
store and sold farm implements on his 
land. 


—Frederick Busse farm adjoined the 


farm of his brother Christian. 


—Louise Busse, who married Fred- 


erick Tonne, lived on the 160 acre Tonne 
farm on the Cook-DuPage county line, a 
few miles south of the Busse settlement. 


—Johanna Busse, who married Chris- 


STILL STANDING today is the Busse chimney over the 
old Busie-Biemtan Hardware store at the corner of Main 
Street and Busse Ave. in Mount Prospect. Frank Bier- 


mann, present owner of the Busse-Bierman Hardware 
Store at 8 Busse Ave., was a clerk at the old store. 


tian Henjes, lived on a 108-acre farm on 
Higgins Road near the intersection of 
Busse Road. 


By 1920, all of the Busses, except the 


Christian Henjes and Louis Busse family, 
were still living on farms. Things were 
different, however, by that time. Some of 
the Busses were looking beyond their 
farms. 


The youngest son, Louis, had taken 


time from his farm duties to serve as 
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highway commissioner for Elk Grove 
Township, and built the first township 
road — now called Arlington Heights 
Road. 


When Louis passed away in Dec. 1903, 


the Cook County Herald wrote: 


"Mr. Louis Busse was a thorough Ger- 


man-American with progressive ideas, 
but firm convictions. He was a trustee of 
St. John's Lutheran church and German 
Parochial school and while he was an 
ardent supporter of his chosen church, he 
took great interest in popular education 
and served about 30 years as director of 
the public school Dist. 56. 


"He was thoroughly honest, upright 


and straightforward in all his public ca- 
reer ... and was a stalwart Republi- 
can." 


William Busse, son of Louis, became a 


member of the Cook County Board of 
Commissioners in 1900. He was in politics 
all his life. 


"He realized an honest office-holder 


would never acquire riches, so he de- 
cided to establish a business in which his 
family could participate," according to a 
member of the family. 


His businesses included a general store 


in Mount Prospect, a farm implement 
concern, a hardware store, a garage and 
two Buick agencies. William Busse was 
also president of the Mount Prospect 
State Bank, which he helped establish in 
1911, for over 30 years. 


B e f o r e Mount Prospect was in- 


corporated in 1917, William Busse helped 
organize and was president of the Mount 
Prospect Improvement Association. He 
also served as Mount Prospect's first 
mayor when the town was incorporated. 


Also a descendent of Louis Busse is 


George L. Busse, who lives in Mount 
Prospect. He is the grandson of Louis. 


"In 1902 we lived on a farm on Arling- 


ton Heights Road near Golf Road — 
about where an Arlington Heights water 
tower stands today," Busse recalls. "I 
had my share of all the farm chores 
from feeding the horses to milking the 
cows." 


The seven children in the family split 


up the chores as evenly as possible, and 
George admits he had no favorite jobs 
around the farm. 


"Baseball was a major source of recre- 


ation," Busse said. "We also made up 
our own games — we had to improvise 
back then, you know." 
_ Though there were several Busse fami- 
lies dotting the nearby countryside, 
George said great family gatherings 
were few and far between. 


"Of course we visited each other when 


there was time," he said. "But there was 
work to be done." 


Kvery 25 years, the entire Busse fami- 


ly has taken time from their work to 
meet in a day-long reunion. The last 
large-scale reunion was held in 1948, 
when there were 1,530 family members. 


The Louis Busse family was not the 


only family to participate in local gov- 
ernment. 


Christian Busse, oldest son of the pio- 


neer family, was a county board mem- 
ber, a member of the state board of 
equalization 'and township supervisor be- 
fore his death in 1909. 


Christian's son, Henry W. Busse, fol- 


lowed his father's footsteps in politics. 
He held the offices of highway commis- 
sioner and township collector. He was 
also treasurer of St. John Lutheran 
Church in Mount Prospect. 


Henry Busse was also a member of the 


Elk Grove Band. He played the bass 
horn. Busses from three other children of 
the original family were also in the band. 


Ytilliam 
Busse 


Band director and cornet player was 
Fred Henjes, of the Johanna Busse fami- 
ly. Another member of the band was 
brass horn player Louis Busse of the 
Frederick Busse family. William Busse, 
of the Louis Busses, played cornet. 


"They thought that fanners could nev- 


er be good musicians," said Henjes in 
1948 when he was 85 years old. "But they 
sat up in surprise when we played in 
Bloomingdale, Crystal Lake, Chicago and 
surrounding places." 


"Once the band received $50 when we 


played in Elgin, but we had to march 
five or six miles in addition," Henjes 
said. 


Many monuments to the Busses still 


stand, including homes and businesses. 
The monuments which the family are es- 
pecially proud of, however, are churches 
in which they have been active. 


The history of St. John Lutheran 


Church, 1100 Linneman, Mount Prospect, 
nearly parallels the history of the Busse 
family. The church was officially estab- 
lished in 1848, and two of the 32 charter 
signatures are Busse signatures. 


During the early 1900s, Busses served 


in many capacities at the church. Chris- 
tian Busse was treasurer for 26 years, 
and his son, Henry W. Busse, held the 
same post for 27 years. 


The St. Paul Lutheran Church, 100 S. 


School, Mount Prospect, is also closely 
allied with the Busse family. 


In 1913 J. E. A. Mueller became pastor 


of the church, formed in 1912. Rev. Muel- 
ler's wife was the former Sophie Busse. 
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The Loop In 1900: Alive And Thriving 


Horse and buggy rigs clattered through 


the rough brick streets of Chicago's 
downtown area in 1900 as the new over- 
head "elevated" screeched the arrival of 
a new century of growth in the Loop. 


Bowler-topped businessmen and long 


skirted women dodged the jumble of trol- 
ley cars and horse-pulled wagons on the 
street. Policemen 
on horseback 
at- 


tempted to unravel the Inevitable knots 
at intersections all without traffic sig- 
nals. 
* 


And overhead, the rumbling el trains 


roared around the tight little square de- 
fined by its tracks - the 49 blocks that 
had become the Loop. When autos en- 
tered the scene around 1910, a French 
artist standing under the el at Wabash 
Avenue complained: 


"The sky is of iron, and perpetually 


growls a rolling thunder. Electric lights 
are emitting burning sparks; below are 
wagons of every size and kind, whose ap- 
proach cannot be heard in the midst of 
the noise; and the cars, with jangling 
voice which never ceases, cross and 
recross." 


Such conditions could have been worse 


without the underground network for 
moving freight through the Loop. Two- 
foot-gauge electric railway lines were 
laid in excavations that had been dug for 
telephone cables. By 1914, 3,000 rail cars 
and 117 locomotives carried goods and 
fuel 40 feet beneath the street. 


Progress built up as well as down. 


With the invention of the elevator fifty 
years earlier, the Loop skyline climbed 
higher and higher. 


Retail stores loomed twelve to fifteen 


stories high. Marshall Field constructed 
a uniform Grecian facade in 1902 on its 
block-long store, which boasted nearly 
forty acres of floor area, 45 display win- 
dows, and fifty elevators. 


Just down State Street, shoppers scur- 


ried in and out of the Louis Sullivan de- 
signed Carson Pirie Scott & Company 
store. Across the street, the Boston Store 
was being built between 1905 and 1917, 
when it opened its seventeen-story build- 
ing at State, Madison and Dearborn 
streets, Other retailers along State Street 
included the Stevens Store, Mandel 
Brothers, and the Fair, Rothschilds, Sie- 
gel, Cooper and Co. store. 


These massive department stores as- 


tounded the wide-eyed visitors. "Every 
possible article" was available, and Chi- 
cago's stores were better, larger, more 
complete, and more daring than the fi- 
nest stores in England and France, vis- 
itors claimed. 


Fashionable women who traveled in 


luxurious rigs brought their "carriage 
trade" to the elite shops along Michigan 
Avenue where fashions imported from 
New York and Paris were offered. Art 
and theater flourished on Michigan Ave- 


nue, with the Art Institute, Public Li- 
brary, and Orchestra Hall. 


And at the other end of the spectrum, 


the Loop offered its penny arcades, sa- 
loons, burlesque paoaces and vaudeville 
south of Van Buren on State Street, just 
outside the "wall" of el tracks. 


Politicians found their home in the bus- 


tling business area, too. A full city block 
was built into a new City Hall and Coun- 
ty building between 1906 and 1909. Finan- 
ciers settled into the LaSalle Street 


banks, financial institutions and Board of 
Trade. 


"Within an area of less than a square 


mile, there are found the railway termin- 
als and business offices, the big retail 
stores, the wholesale and jobbing busi- 
ness, the financial center, the main of- 
fices of the chief firms of the city, a con- 
siderable portion of the medical and den- 
tal professions, the legal profession, the 
city and county government, the post of- 
fice, the courts, the leading social and 


political clubs, the hotels, theatres, Art 
Institute, principal libraries, the labor 
headquarters, and a great number of 
lesser factors of city Kfe," City Club sec- 
retary George E. Hooker wrote in 1910. 


Bigger was better in the burgeoning 


Chicago Loop of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. A microcosm of a world planned 
and built by man, the central business 
district attracted men and women like a 
magnet. And better transportation in- 
creased the pull. 


STREET SCENE of Chicago about 1910. This menu- 
mental traffic jam is on Dearborn Street looking 


south. Cross traffic is on Randolph Street. Notice 
there are no traffic signals, and notice the result. 


I Photo courtesy Chicago Historical Society) 


The Suburban Boom Came... But Slowly 


Fifty years after the first freight trains 


steamed through the northwest suburbs, 
towns began to flourish along the tracks. 


By 1900 the Chicago and North Western 


Railroad cut through Des Plaines, Mount 
Prospect, Arlington Heights and Pala- 
tine. There was no doubt that the pro- 
ximity of the tracks gave the small 
towns a special advantage. 


Sleepy farm towns like Schaumburg 


and Wheeling, far from the tracks, were 
destined to sleep a little longer than their 
more centrally located sister cities. 


While all of Schaumburg township had 


a population of just over 1,000 by 1920, 
the four towns along the track each had 
populations of nearly or more than 1,000 
by 1900. 


While farmers in outlying areas had 


outhouses, wells that needed to be 
primed and hand pumped, and gas 
lights, folks closer to the tracks were in- 
stalling plumbing, running water and 
electricity. 


In 1900 there were 35 tap* of water and 


consumption of 1,627,000 gallons of water 


by people in Palatine. The total cost to 
users for the year was $325. 


In 1901 the Palatine village govern- 


ment accepted a $240 bid for the town's 
first sewer system. 


Arlington Heights had board sidewalks, 


a library and the beginning of a sewer 
system in 1900. The population was al- 
ready 1,500. Several businesses — Chris- 
tian Volz furniture, Arlington Heights 
State Bank, Ed Greenberg's Blacksmith 
Shop and Muller's Carbonated Beverage 
Company — added to the growth of the 
town. 


Des Plaines was also a steadily grow- 


ing town, with a population of 2,348 by 
1910. 


M o u n t Prospect, which was in- 


corporated in 1917, had a one-man police 
force and a little white school house to 
its credit when it officially became a 
city. 


The the population "boom" there were 


also problems, however. Local laborers, 
working on construction, complained that 


they were getting pauper's wages. Some 
were getting up to $1.50 a day, others 
were making as little as 50 cents a day. 


In Arlington Heights, a waterworks 


project constructed in 1903 came to an 
untimely end. "The engineer on the wa- 
terworks is evidently a blunder bus," the 
newspaper reported. "The reservoir cav- 
ed in Wednesday night." 


City planners, especially in the four 


towns adjacent to the railroad, labored 
long to plan out the city. As is the prob- 
lem today, too much seemed to happen 
too fast. 


Policemen also became a necessity af- 


ter the turn of the century. Saloon clos- 
ings were the major problem of the con- 
stables of the time. There were also 
"hobos" around who were straightened 
out by constables who would throw them 
into nearby watering troughs. 


In 1909, Arlington Heights was without 


police protection for a few weeks. It 
seems that the only village constable, D. 
T. MacNab, decided $5 a month was not 
enough salary and asked the village for a 


modest raise. He was refused and quit, 
but later reconsidered. 


Though Americans with a German 


heritage dominated the area by 1920, 
English, Irish and other ethnic groups 
were slowly making the northwest sub- 
urbs a melting pot. 


To most settlers, church was the focal 


point for both social and religious activi- 
ties. Though.there were many Lutheran 
churches, there were also Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Catholic churches in the 
area before 1920. 


Sunday was a very special day. In Pa- 


latine, a petition with 33 signatures was 
presented to the city board in 1912 asking 
that moving pictures be allowed to run 
on Sunday. The motion was defeated. 


By 1920 sidewalks, as well as streets, 


were paved in parts of Palatine, Arling- 
ton Heights, Mount Prospect and Des 
Plaines. Sewers and electricity were in- 
stalled in many homes, along with tele- 
phone service. 


The modernizating trend had begun. 


ONE OF THE FIRST trains to offer 
service to commuters journeying to 
the Loop was this engineering mar- 
vel. 
This 
locomotive 
and 
crew 


brought passengers to Chicago every 
day and traveled the El routes. Al- 


though regular train service was what 
held the country togetherbefore the 
turn of the century, short haul train 
service was still a rarity in many 
places. 


TEACHER JOHN F. Rhys had his 
hands full in Wheeling in 1914 with 
21 school children of all ages. This 
schoolroom was on the site now oc- 
cupied by a supermarket at 240 E. 
Dundee Road. (Courtesy Wheeling 
Historical Society) 


The overwhelming attitude of Chi- 


cago's early planners was explained by 
Daniel H. Burnham, who made the 1909 
Chicago Plan calling for forest pre- 
serves, lake-front parks and beaches, a 
civic center, and a major east-west 
boulevard. 


"Make no little plans. They have no 


magic to stir men's blood and probably 
themselves will not be realized. Make big 
plans; aim high in hope and work, re- 
membering that a noble logical diagram 
once recorded will never die but long af- 
ter we are gone will be a living thing, 
asserting with growing intensity," Burn- 
ham adivsed. 


Chicago's Loop, complete with autos, 


els, trains and buses, skyscrapers, and 
hundreds 
of thousands 
of workers, 


launched itself into the Roaring 20's 
with much hoopla and an optimism that 
prosperity has no end. 


Tin Lizzies 
Led Parade 


Gasoline-eating, smoke-belching, sput- 


tering tin carriages would invade the 
northwest suburbs before the first two 
decades of the twentieth century were 
past. They would replace the plodding 
nags that had been the primary source of 
transportation since the Spanish im- 
ported horses in the 1500's. 


Motor fever hit the earliest auto own- 


ers in 1906, and by 1915, cars were 
chugging along the streets and roads 
with jolting regularity. 


Most of the jolting was a result of the 


condition of roads at the time. Tin Liz- 
zies preceded paved roads by four or five 
years in most areas, and the interim was 
uncomfortable. 


Even pedestrians had difficulty trudg- 


ing through the ankle-deep dust on vil- 
lage roads during the summer. In winter, 
deep ruts slowed the heartiest auto, and 
deep mud kept travel messy if not im- 
possible in the spring and fall. 


Major paving projects began in 1916, 


and by 1920, Rand, Higgins, Central and 
Arlington Heights roads had all been 
paved. 


Even before the auto made the scene, 


northwest suburban residents were mar- 
velling at the magnificent inventions en- 
tering their lives. On George Washing- 
ton's birthday in 1901, the Cook County 
Herald wrote: 
If Washington could come today, and 


take a look about, 


'Tis safe to guess that he would say some 


things worth writing out; 


The trolley and the telephone would 


make him stop and stare. 


The telegraph would seem to him a won- 


derful affair, 


And when the limited express went 


whizzing down the track, 


His pigtail might stand up instead of 


hanging down his back. 


0, he would see, 
At every turn, some wondrous thing to 


take his breath away. 


The noise and rush would make him 


quake if he were here to-day. 
The biggest-noise and rush before the 


advent.of the auto was created by the 
Chicago and North Western Ry. line that 
carried suburban commuters to the 
Loop. 


Trains stopped at Harrington, Palatine 


and Arlington Heights on their way to 
the Loop each weekday morning in 1901. 
Ten daily runs carried passengers from 
Barrington to Chicago in 70 minutes, 
while Palatine riders made the trip in 59 
minutes, accordng to the schedule. One 
express Barrington and Chicago sped to 
the Loop in 53 minutes each day. 
. By 1910, six more departures were 
added and the stops were changed. Com- 
muters boarded at Palatine, Arlington 
Heights, 
Mount Prospect 
and Des 


Plaines on the way to the Loop. Only one 
more train was added by 1915, when 17 
departures for Chicago left every week- 
day from the northwest suburbs. 


Traveling times into Chicago changed 


very little. From Palatine to Chicago, 
the 1910 scheduled time was 56 minutes; 
five years later it was down to 54 min- 
utes. And in 1970, it took 53 minutes on 
regular runs and 40 minutes express. 


Horses and cars shared advertising 


space on the front pages of the local 
newspapers in 1910. Autos were selling 
for $1250 to $750 from local firms that 
had shifted their business from stables to 
showrooms. Farm horses were adver- 
tised at $50 to $100, but some farmers 
reasoned that gasoline was cheaper than 
oats for fuel and bought cars for pleas- 
ure riding. 


Although the invention of the automo- 


bile had the greatest immediate impact 
on the most people in the early 1900's, an 
even more intriguing accomplishment 
caught the public's praise — the air- 
plane. Aviation entered Illinois in the 
guise of daredevil displays and exhibition 
races with racing autos and motorcycles. 
While it seemed little more than a cu- 
riosity to shortsighted folks, the airplane 
ultimately had the greatest potential for 
"advancement." 


The first signs were appearing — air 


mail service began in 1918. During World 
War I, limited use of the early planes left 
trained pilots without a profession when 
the war ended. For the next decade, they 
would turn to barnstorming, moving 
from one community to another doing 
aerial odd jobs. 


Whatever means of transportation the 


traveller in 1920 used, his world had 
shrunk considerably since the turn of the 
century. 
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P E O N I E S 


THE PINK PEONY 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


Truly an exciting ad- 
venture. Antiques and 
collectibles — each 
piece carefully selected 
— jewelry, linens, 
memorabilia, furniture, 
-- 


clothing and other de- 
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Kghtful treasures. 


Come visit — it's a 
treat in nostalgia. 
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The quick service PINK BARN 


Our big Pink Service Barn is completely stocked 
with fertilizers, grass seed and other garden 
needs. There are courteous salespeople to serve 
you quickly and efficiently. Just drive up — have 
your supplies loaded with no loss of time. 


KLEHM'S ESTATE PEONIES 


Decades of careful development by the Klehm 
family have produced these patented Estate 
Peonies. Extra large, strong stems, breath- 
taking colors, these peonies have become fa- 
vorites of gardeners everywhere. 


EXOTIC AND ORIENTAL GARDEN 


Here is unusual beauty. Exotic hardy plants — 
beautiful shrubs and trees of Oriental simplicity — 
statuary that will give a distinctive look to your 
grounds — and character plants in a fabulous selec- 
tion. 
Experts are on hand to answer your questions and 
make bright suggestions. 


IN OUR GREENHOUSE 


Controlled temperature and hu- 
midity assure strong growth and 
long life for plants and flower. 
A truly impressive assortment for 
indoor gardening. Plus all the ma- 
terial you'll need to bring outdoor 
beauty right into the home. 


THE GIFT SHOP 


Hundreds of miniatures, fab- 
ulous imported dolls from all 
over the ' world. Famous Ma- 
dame Alexander dolls, 
doll 


houses and furniture that rival 
museum pieces. 
And, a decorator collection of 
dried material and 
artificial 


flowers. And knowing sales- 
people to help you plan ar- 
rangements. 


Thousands Of Hardy Plants 


On Hand to Choose from 


s 
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LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


Klehm offers professional land- 
scape design service — 
for 


homes, business or industry. 
Our designers will help show 
your property to best advan- 
tage. Create a new view with 
flowering trees — add specially 
shaped evergreens for depth or 
width — or screen areas with 
artistic hedges. 
Tasteful, mature beauty that 
only professionals can give you. 
Of course, we keep in mind your 
preferences and budget. 


Landscape Guide 


32 Pages — Over 100 


Color Pictures 


CHARLES KLEHM 


Hardy Specimens — Locally Grown 


Klehm has acres and acres of quality stock grown in 
the northern Illinois climate. Thousands of these 
plants are here for you to choose from. 
Flowering and shade trees . . . evergreens to fit ev- 
ery landscape need . . . shrubs and flowers that 
planted now will give you colorful spring beauty and 
fall color. 
For more than a century, Klehm has served northern 
Illinois and that is your assurance of quality and 
satisfaction. 
Also important — our salespeople are friendly pro- 
fessionals. They are able and anxious to serve you 
efficiently and courteously. To answer your questions 
intelligently and patiently. 
Please feel free to come in and browse — we're open 
7 days a week for your convenience. 


CHARGE ACCOUNTS 


master charge i 


Or, if you prefer, your pur- 
chases m»y be charged on a 
Klehm's monthly account. Ix- 
tensive 
landscapes 
can 
be 
budgeted on a variety 
of 


plans to suit your needs. 
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1920. Bathtub gin. America was on a roller coaster 
ride towards something ... a Depression no one 
expected; another, bigger World War; a different 
more ominous Nuclear Age. 


But in the '20s nobody knew or cared about that. 
The time was a ripe, smooth apple according to 
Broadway and Hollywood. And for mid-America 
the Jazz Age and Prohibition was summed up in 
one city, Chicago, a town that in some ways has 
never left the 1920s behind. 
During Prohibition, the Northwest suburbs didn't 
exist as a name or an idea. There were instead a 
cluster of hamlets.interrupted by the family farms 
o* a rapidly growing ethnic German population. 


Growing up here, then, was a trip down a dusty 
street and the easy sight of rolling farmland. It was 
in many ways an uncluttered and casual time when 
Americans still had home towns. 
It was a time between wars and after the end of all 
wars. There was never a time quite like it. 
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Cal Could Talk, He Just Didn't Want To 
Two Familiar Faces: 'Silent Cal,' The Quiet Man 


Calvin Coolidge - Silent Cal - was 


the man the people wanted to keep cool 
with in the 1920's. He was also one of the 
luckiest men to ever fall up in our politi- 
cal system. 


The thirtieth president of the United 


States. Calvin Coolidge stood five feet, 
nine inches, with light colored hair and 
blue eyes. His face was thin and pinched, 
and he usually looked as if 'he had just 
smelled something bad. All he needed 
was a backporch, a sleeping dog, a rock- 
ing chair and a pair of overalls, and he 
would look Just like the Vermont farmer 
he was in his soul. 


HE ALWAYS seemed surrounded by a 


-» „ 'I 


He looked like the Vermont 
farmer he was in his soul. 


wall of silence. Coolidge could talk, he 
just didn't Wee to. Nor could he be an 
easy going companion or the life of the 
party. He didn't like to speak to people 
he hadn't known for years, and he was 
even known to sit for hours saying noth- 
ing, while hi the company of old friends. 


Coolidge also didn't like to show emo- 


tion, though there Is little doubt he could 
feel sorrow. His anger was something he 
kept hidden away, locked up inside 
where the public couldn't see it. It would 
only explode into rage in the privacy of 
his home. 


HE WORRIED constantly about mon- 


ey, about his family and his law prac- 
tice. His stomach was almost perpetually 
upset, according to modern historians. 


There was a lighter side to Coolidge 


He loved his family, and he could be 
very kind to his old friends. Coolidge 
married his opposite — a nice, person- 
able woman, Grace Goodhue, whom he 
had met hi Northampton, Mass. 


When he was silent, she was talkative, 


when he was abrupt, she was diplomatic. 
She was a happy, laughing person, who 
seemed to see and understand Coolidge's 
bone dry and laconic sense of humor. He 
would tease her incessantly, 'however. To 
show what he thought of the lightness of 
her bisqults, he would drop one. When 
the bisquit hit the floor, he would stamp 
his foot. 


The closest thing to a declaration of his 


political philosophy was written by him 
when he was president of the Massachu- 
setts senate. This was his famous "Have 
Faith in Massachusetts" speech, which 
some historians call his finest. 


ACCORDING TO the historians, this 


speech showed Coolidge's desire to strike 


a balance between the public good and 
personal rights. He believed that people 
should work hard, be thrifty and govern 
themselves, and the government should 
only step in to help the sick or infirm. 


It also indicated his Puritan view that 


there is a God-made truth in the world, 
and that it is man's role to find it. It 
showed his fear of demagoguery, some- 
thing that was to grow and to steadily 
limit his ability to work beyond the writ- 
ten limits of his official duties. It also 
shows his sincere belief that business 
was doing good and should be aided. In 
short, Coolidge believed in all the old 
time virtues which might have been 
praised and voiced by an American poli- 
tician fifty years before, or even today. 


COOLIDGE was very much a product 


of his native state of Vermont, which had 
300,000 people when he was born. It was 
an economically backward state, very 
lightly industrialized, and filled with 
f a r m e r s , mountains and crossroad 
stores, like the one his father owned. 


Coolidge was a member of an illustri- 


ous New England family, that had immi- 
grated to the U.S. in the 17th Century. It 
has supplied senators, historians and 
educators. But 'his branch of the family, 
the Vermont branch, had provided most- 
ly farmers, minor businessmen and petty 
office holders — though his father had 
risen to the state legislature. 


Coolidge helped with the chores on his 


father's farm, and at his father's store. 
He went to local schools. When he was 
12, his mother, who had been in poor 
health for several years, died. She was a 
lover of poetry and a sentimentalist, 
Coolidge later recalled, and he mourned 
her loss. His sister, a vivacious and in- 
teresting girl, died several years later, 
and her loss left him very lonely and 
even more shy. 


HIS CAREER at Amhurst College was 


uneventful. He tried to become a mem- 
ber of a social fraternity but was not ac- 
crpted until his senior year. He made 
f jw friends and his grades were only av- 
erage, although, in fairness, his rural 
education had left him far behind. He did 
well in some things and was able to 
translate Latin. He began to develop his 
speech-making ability, which even his 
admirers didn't call inspiring. Finally, in 
his senior year, he gained a small repu- 
tation for being a wit. 


After graduation, he read law, moved 


to Northhampton, where he began a mi- 
nor law practice, which supported him 
poorly. Eventually he shed enough shy- 
ness to date several Smith College girls, 
but they didn't really interest him too 
much. He was not active in community 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


social life, and he had few friends. Even- 
tually he met and married 
Grace 


Goodhue, a Vermont girl who taught at 
the Clark Institute for the Deaf in North- 
hampton. 


Coolidge began a career in public ser 


vice, motivated probably by a sincere 
urge to serve, a belief it would help him 
in his law practice and win him clients, 
and some underlying need to have atten- 
tion paid to him, even if it were painful, 
according to some historians. 


FOUR YEARS after he moved to 


Northhampton in 1895, he was elected to 
the city council, then later city solicitor 
and clerk of the court. His strong points 
were his dignity, his business-like man- 


ner and his utter dependability. 


He served an uneventful term in the 


state legislature, then returned to North- 
hampton as its mayor, and saved the 
town money. 


He joined the regular Republican state 


organization, and became a dedicated 
and loyal party member. He became 
part of the Murray Crane Republican 
machine, headed by a former governor, 
who was mildly progressive, but also 
very hard-'headed and business-minded. 
He also somehow found ways to remain 
friendly with the conservative wing of 
the state party, headed by Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 


He was elected to the senate, and then, 


through the lucky break of his opponent 
losing in the primaries, he rose to be- 
come senate president. In this job he 
seemed the most confident and capable 
of his career, and was able to get much 
legislation 
enacted. He was further 


awarded by his party with the lieutenant 
governorship and then the governorship. 


HISTORIANS now see Coolidge's first 


introduction to national notice — the Bos- 
ton Police Strike — as less than the 
strong moves of a strong governor to 
protect the public right. Instead, his 
most recent 
biographer, 
Donald R. 


McCoy in "Calvin Coolidge: The Quiet 
President" sees Coolidge as acting very 
cautiously and passively, to the point of 
timidity. 


The strike, according to McCoy, came 


as a result of Coolidge's reluctance to act 
in the place of state leaders and Mayor 
Andrew Peters of Boston. Coolidge re- 
fused to use his powers to fire or replace 
the chief of police who had been unwill- 
ing to deal with the more than 1,000 po- 
licemen who were angry about wages 
and who wanted to affiliate with the 
AFL. 


When the police walked out, Coolidge 


still refused to act. As riots occurred and 
looting took place, the mayor asked for 
the state guard. Newspaper accounts 
made the incident sound like a small rev- 
olution. 


MEANWHILE, Volunteer police and 


the guard were stopping looters. By the 
time Coolidge acted to call the state mi- 
litia and to take over control of the situ- 
ation, there was hardly any situation to 
take over. Coolidge did, however, get na- 
tional credit for solving the crisis and a 
reputation for being a "law and order" 
man, much to the surprise of local offi- 
cials. 


His brief letter to Samuel Gompers of 


the AFL, who was pleading for the stri- 
kers became nationally known. "There is 
no right to strike against the public safe- 
ty by anybody, anyway, any time," Cool- 
idge wrote. 


Coolidge by 1920 — as a result of his 


ability to get along, his reputation for 
righteousness and firm responsibility, 
and now his law and order image — had 
attracted national prominence, and he 
was the most popular Republican in his 
state. 


Movements began to get him the GOP 


presidential nomination. However, Sen. 
Lodge refused to support him, and in- 
stead Harding got the nomination. The 
convention then defiantly voted to give 


Coolidge the 
vice-presidential nomi- 


nation. 


HE HATED being vice-president. He 


missed his home, and he missed being 
governor. He did not like-Washington so- 
cial life, and he tried to avoid it. 


He kept to himself, said little to Har- 


ding, although he was not unfriendly to 
him. He would not oppose Harding on 
any issue, and he was rarely asked his 
opinion. 


Speaking publicly, which he did rarely, 


When Harding died, Coolidge 
went to a room to kneel and 
pray. 
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he condemned both labor and business. 
He would sit alone in the congressional 
lunchroom facing a wall, after per- 
forming his duties as presiding officer. 
He read a lot, slept about 10 hours a day, 
and wrote magazine articles. He became 
more secretive and his health seemed to 
decline. He liked to find ways of safely 
investing his money. 


Then Murray Crane, the Massachusetts 


GOP leader died, and Coolidge inherited 
all his power and organization without 
raising a finger. He reluctantly helped to 
crowd Lodge from state power, although 
he pledged to help him in his reelection 
bid. 


THEN ON Aug. 2, 1923, all changed. 


Coolidge, who was visiting his father's 
home, received word of Harding's death. 
Coolidge knelt to pray for God's blessing 
and to ask for strength to serve the na- 
tion's people. Then, typical of his grow- 
ing legalistic and conservative bent, he 
consulted the Constitution to see if he 
qualified. His father, a notary public, 
read him the oath and he swore to it. 


In Washington, he kept Harding's cabi- 


net intact. He presented a mildly pro- 
gressive program to congress, but he felt 
it unseemly to press for passage of 
his proposals. Often Congress did not 
know how he stood on issues. 


Except for the revelations of Harding 


scandals, Coolidge's term in office in- 
cluding his reelection, was uneventful. 
He continued to sleep long hours. He con- 
tinued to lead by example of honesty and 
thrift. 


He chose not to run in 1928 saving him- 


self unwittingly from the Depression, and 
received, for the four more years of his 
life, the thanks and honors of the Ameri- 
can people, who saw in him exactly what 
they wanted. 
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... And The Tough Cynic, Mencken 


H. L. Mencken 


allurement Women 


hold out to men is 


exactly the allurement 


Cape Hattenas holds out 


to Sailors...9 


Everything was going right for Amer- 


ica in the 1920's. If you hadn't found it 
yet, the good life was surely just around 
the corner. It was a time of confidence, 
of optimism and, often, an age of excess. 


Skeptics were an unwelcome lot, and 


few could long withstand the tide of 
right-thinking rebuttal likely to roll in on 
even the casual critic. No doubt the most 
famous of that era's skeptics was H. L. 
Mencken, newspaperman, magazine edi- 
tor and self described critic of ideas. For 
most Americans, to know of 'him was to 
'hate him. 
- 


Mencken, in the words of a man he 


would have loved to behold, was a nabob 
of negativism, whose Batterings brought 
rage to the kind of people he called right- 
thinkers, forward-lookers, 100-percenters, 
boosters and uplifters. 


He was a sophisticate who saw Ameri- 


can puritanism as a threat to the city 
men he knew to be superior to their rural 
and small town cousins. Mencken was 
aghast at prohibition, disgusted by intol- 
erance and amused by politicians, cler- 
gymen, businessmen and just about ev- 
erything that took place west of Balti- 
more. 


He wrote for America's alienated in- 


tellectual elite, venturing inland from the 
East Coast and sending, back dispatches 
as if he were a foreign correspondent. 
Like Alice in Wonderland, his amaze- 
ment was ceaseless. 


As syndicated columnist for the Balti- 


more Sun and editor of the obstinate, 
iconoclastic American Mercury maga- 
zine, Mencken was a firebrand. By his 
sheer force of words, he could devastate 
a man 'he did not like or an ideal he 
thought repugnant. His attacks were a 
form of overkill. His targets weren't 
merely shot down, they were blasted 
from the skies and vigorously riddled 
with ridicule as they fell to fine ground. 
Mencken was a man who just couldn't be 
ignored. 


In the words of biographer William 


Manchester, "It is difficult to describe, 
and even more difficult to account for 
the great wrath the Mercury inspired. A 
massive chorus of Rotarians, preachers, 
American Legion leaders, and college 
professors seem to have organized itself 
for Mencken's private amusement; he 
had but to say the magic words and the 
chorus responded in a sputtering, hys- 
terical hymn of vituperation. 


"He became alike to the unwashed fun- 


damentalist preachers and the well- 
washed ladies of the BAR, a symbol of 
the common enemy." 


H. L. Mencken was accused, alternate- 


ly, of being a traitor, a socialist, a Bol- 
shevik, a reactionary, and, by one rural 
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Tennessee woman, a devil. When he fell 
out of his courtroom chair in the middle 
of the famous Scopes Monkey Trial in 
1925, the woman stood up and said: 


"It is a judgment. The walls are fall- 


ing in and Mr. Mencken is the first to go, 
and he won't go to glory, either." 


But Mencken, son of a substantial 


middle class cigar manufacturer, was 
none of those things. 'As a social critic, 
lie was a crusader against crusaders, as 
self-certain and intolerant in his own way 
as those he, constantly attacked. 


Puritanism, and its embodiment in the 


prohibition agent, was what he hated 
most. "No prostitute was ever so costly 
to a community as a prowling and ob- 
scene vice crusader or as the dubious 
legislator or prosecuting officer who 
jumps as he pipes," he said. 


Mencken was banned in Boston, for a 


few days at least, until he personally 
traveled to that city to deliver a copy of 
his American Mercury to Boston's chief 
censor. He was arrested on the spot for 
selling the obnoxious publication but soon 
freed by a judge. In typical Mencken 
fashion, he made headlines throughout 
the country by biting the 50-cent piece 
given him by the censor before handing 
over the magazine. 


As co-editors of the Smart Set, a maga- 


zine they ran before setting up the Mer- 
cury, Mencken and George Nathan had 
featured writers like Sherwood Anderson, 
Ben Hecht, Eugene O'Neill, Theodore 
Dreiser and James Joyce. Mencken be- 
came a literary influential with an eye 
for young unknowns who would later be- 
come famous with his help. 


With the succession of Wilson, then 


Harding, then Coolidge, Mencken be- 
came more aind more interested in poli- 
tics and drifted away from literary criti- 
cism. He concentrated' on column writ- 
ing, reached an even-larger audience and 
stirred up the yokels across the land. Af- 
ter an attack on the State of Arkansas, 
the head of the state booster organization 
called for his deportation. 
' 


As a journalist, he was unfair and ad- 


mitted it. "The plain fact is that I am not 
a fair man and don't want to hear both 
sides," he declared. "On all known sub- 
jects, from aviation to xylophone play- 
ing, I have fixed and invariable ideas. 
They have not dhanged since I was four 
or five years old." 


The South was his frequent target; 


Mencken referred to that region alter- 
nately as the Bible belt, the Coca-Cola 
belt, the hook worm belt, the cow states 
or the Sahara of the Bozart, the title of a 
long, convoluted attack on everything be- 
low the Mason-Dixon line. 


For Mencken, the Monkey Trial of 1925 


was the Woodstock of the 1920's, all gath- 
ered in the small town of Dayton, Tenn. 
He saw in the trial the clash of reason 
and intelligence against all that was ig- 
norant and intolerant in America. It was 
a preposterous farce and Mencken loved 
every minute of it. 


Although he left Tennessee before the 


trial had concluded, his reportage of the 
Infidel Scopes being prosecuted by the 
Great 
Commoner, William Jennings 


Bryan; defended by the city man, Clar- 
ence Darrow; and sentenced by a judge 
who had grown up in Fiery Gizzard, 
Tenn., is classic journalism. 


His syndicated stories, published by a 


nearby newspaper and read every day in 
Dayton while the trial was in progress, 
inspired such hatred among some of the 
locals that Mencken reportedly might 
have been lynched 'had he stayed to the 
end of the proceedings. 


In the 1920's, America could put up 


with Mencken. His "popularity" waned 
quickly after 1929 when the country fell 
into depression. Mencken, like a cynical 
court jester, was a luxury only the rich 
and powerful U.S. of the 1920's could af- 
ford. 


His attacks on Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


which became shrill and strident during 
the 1930's, were too much for a country 
that was trying to believe in the man 
who wanted to lead it out of disaster. 


Mencken began to turn again to his lit- 


erary pursuits, updating and completing 
new volumes of his excellent study of the 
English language as spoken in the U.S. 
He came out of retirement to cover the 
political conventions of 1948 but soon had 
an incapacitating stroke and died in 1956. 


His legacy of columns and articles, full 


of Mencken's unique brand of invective, 
is best enjoyed in the context of the 
1920's but still has a lot of punch today. 
Here are some of H. L. Mencken's 
thoughts on: 
CALVIN COOLIDGE — Democracy is 
that system of government under which 
the people, having 35,717,342 native-born 
adult whites to choose from, including 
thousands who are handsome and many 
who are wise, pick out a Coolidge to be 
head of state. It is as if a hungry man, 
set before a banquet prepared by master 
cooks and covering a table an acre in 
area, should turn his back upon the feast 
and stay his stomach by catching and 
eating flies ... No other American has 
ever been so fortunate, or even half so 
fortunate. His career first amazed ob- 
servers, then dazzled them. Well do I re- 
member the hot Saturday in Chicago 
when he was nominated for the vice 
presidency on the ticket with Harding. 
Half a dozen other statesmen had to 


commit political suicide in order to make 
way for him, but all of them stepped up 
docilely and bumped themselves off ... 
There were no thrills while he reigned, 
but neither were there any headaches. 
He had no ideas and he was not a nui- 
sance. 
WOMEN — The allurement that women 
hold out to men is precisely the allure- 
ment that Cape Hatteras holds out to 
sailors: they are enormously dangerous 
and hence enormously fascinating. To 
the average man, doomed to banal 
drudgery all his life long, they offer the 
only grand hazard that he ever encoun- 
ters. Take them away, and his existence 
would be as flat and secure as'that of a. 
moo-cow. Even to the unusual man, the 
adventurous man, the imaginative and 
romantic man, they offer the adventure 
of adventures. Even war has been large- 
ly reduced to caution and calculation; al- 
ready, indeed, it employs almost as 
many press agents, letter-openers and 
generals as soldiers. 
But the duel of the sexes continues to be 
fought in the berserker manner. Whoso 
approaches women still faces the imme- 
morial dangers. Civilization has not 
made them a bit more safe than they 
were in Solomon's time; they are still 
inordinately menacing, and hence in- 
ordinately provocative, and hence in- 
ordinately charming . . . Women always 
excell men hi that sort of wisdom which 
comes from experience. To be a woman 
is in itself a terrible experience . . Wom- 
en have simple tastes. They can get 
pleasure out of the conversation of chil- 
dren in arms and men in love. 


WINNING THE HEARTS AND MINDS 
OF THE ELECTORATE — Observing a 
German campaign, one is uncomfortably 
harassed and stirred up; observing an 
English campaign, one falls asleep. In 
the United States, the thing is done bet- 
ter. Here, politics is purged of all men- 
ace, all sinister quality, all genuine sig- 
nificance and stuffed with such gorgeous 
humors, such inordinate farce that one 
comes to the end of a campaign with 
one's ribs loose, and ready for "King 
Lear," or a hanging or a course of medi- 
cal journals. 
THE SOUTH — Down there, a poet is 
now almost as rare as an oboe player, a 
dry point etcher or a metaphysician. It 
is, indeod, amazing to contemplate so 
vast a vacuity. One thinks of the inter- 
stellar spaces, of the colossal reaches of 
the now mythical ether. Nearly the whole 
of Europe could be lost in that stu- 
pendous region of fat farms, shoddy 
cities and paralyzed cerebrums . . . and 


(Continued on Page 4) 


The Mighty Theatre Organ The 


Of The 20's Was The 
Ultimate In Exciting 
Entertainment! 


Through space age technology the 
modern home organ with built-in syn- 
thesizer now offers versatility and spe- 
cial effects far beyond the capacity of 
the great Theatre organs of the past. 
There is now a vast galaxy of new 
sound for you to discover through an 
amazingly easy - to - play electronic 
synthesizer combined with a full fea- 
tured spinet organ. 
Exciting for the beginner - Challenging 
to the professional. 
Come in now and let us acquaint you 
with the creative new developments in 
home organs. 


Spinet Organs from$595 


Home 


70's 


Costs $50,000 Less 
And Does More! 


WURLITZER 


4037 Spinet Organ 


with built-in 


SYNTHESIZER 


•fc white noise 
if thunder 
"to wind 
if rain 
if acid rock music 
* oscillation sounds you 


might expect to hear on Mars 


if switched on 


synthesizer sounds 


if new sounds you may 


never have heard before 


All Of This And More 
Plus Everything You'd 
Expect To Find In A 
Full Spinet Organ 


Convenient Terms 
Or Low Cost Rental 
Plans Available 
827-1151 


9800 MILWAUKEE AVE. 


(2 Blks. No. of Golf Mill) 


Hours: 
Doily 


f a.m. - f p.m. 


Sot. 


9 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 


WAUKIGAN SIORE ... Itl.idtrt Mill 
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The Paper Passed To New Generation In The '20s 


DURING THE '20s, then Editor Emeritus Hosea 
Until his last years he was still a newsman and 
times to the chagrin of his neighbors. 


Paddock worked from his -famous roll top desk, 
would write and edit the news as he saw it, some- 


A 7-ELEVEN STORE HAS SLURPEE«BREAD»MILK»ICE CREAM«SOFT 


'Little did we know that we had 


Back in '27 
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- that's the year 


that Joe Thompson of Dallas, 
Texas envisioned and pioneered 
the idea of giving people 
the benefits of small neighbor- 
hood stores conveniently located 
and open from 7 in the morning 
to 11 at ni0ht...this then, became 
the foundation to all future 
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7-ELEVEN FOOD STORES 
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Unelt Johnny Grttn ttondt in front of hit ica dock drive-in grocery. This photo, 
mod* in the eorly 1930'i shows that Unrl* Johnny told "eggi, chili, butter, bacon, 
sausage, milk and cheese" in addition to 3 Minute Oats and apples. Although other 
items in the show window are indistinguishable, ice was selling at 111 for 25 pounds. 
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OUR 7-ELEVEN 
TRADE MARK IS 
R E C O G N I Z E D 


FROM ONE END OF THE COUNTRY TO 
THE 
OTHER - INCLUDING CANADA, 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
OVER 4.50O 7-ELEVEN STORES CON- 
TINUE TO FULFILL THE NEED FOR FAST 
AND EFFICIENT SWOPPING. CURRENTLY 
THERE ARE 117 STORES IN CHICAGO- 
LAND AND PLANS ARE TO CONTINUE 
TO GROW AND GROW AND GROW. 
YES— LITTLE DID WE KNOW THAT WE 
HAD ISP IN 1927... NOW WE KNOW. 
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IF YOU HAVE NOT 
SHOPPED IN A 
7-ELEVEN FOOD STORE 


UP TO NOW—LET US WELCOME YOU TO DO SO SOON SO 
YOU CAN SEE FOR YOURSELF WHAT WE'RE ALL ABOUT. 
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Hosea Paddock spent 39 years building 


a newspaper business that would survive 
him. In 1922 he sold Paddock Publica- 
tions to his sons Charles and Stuart, be- 
coming "editor emeritus." 


The policies of seeking out farmers' 


subscriptions and printing some news in 
German for immigrants paid off in rising 
circulation figures. In the 1920's, editions 
were added for Niles Center (now 
Skokie), Glenview, Franklin Park, Nor- 
wood Park, Northbrook, Morton Grove, 
and Schiller Park. 


As towns grew in population and the 


papers developed, Stuart took more of a 
hand in writing the news and advertising 
while Charles directed the shop with two 
or three printers. 


Stuart's tweTsons, Stuart Jr. and Rob- 


ert, had their start in newspaper work in 
those days, covering village board meet- 
ings for their dad. 


Stuart solved the problem of having a 


limited staff by arranging with various 
village boards, which all met on the 
same night, to hold back important busi- 
ness until he arrived. Meanwhile, he sent 
his sons to sit in for him until he got 
there, then sent them to bed while he 
finished taking notes. 


When the depression began, Stuart and 


Charles Paddock were faced with the 
problem of whether Paddock Publica- 
tions could survive. 


The brothers remembered those days 


as among the most trying for any news- 
paperman Often they would cut their 
own wages down to $40 and less in order 
to meet their payroll Many times they 
feared they couldn't make it. but they 
always did 


The Paddocks decided they needed to 


concentrate their scant resources. They 
cut back on the number of their news- 
papers by selling the Niles Center Herald 
and the Franklin Park Beacon 


They chose to concentrate on the Ar- 


lington Heights, Mount Prospect, and 
Wheeling areas 


"When we finally got our first linotype 


machine," the elder Stuart remembered, 
"I would sit down with my notes and 
type my stories directly on the ma- 
chine." He did this because his staff size 
had shrunk, yet the need for news had 
not, he often covered three meetings a 
night 


By overworking and underpaying them- 


selves, the Paddocks kept their father's 
plan for home town papers intact. 


Mencken, One Of A Kind 


(Continued from Page 3) 


yet for all its size and all its wealth and 
all the "progress" it babbles of, it is al- 
m o s t as s t e r i l e , artistically, in- 
tellectually, culturally, as the Sahara 
Desert. 
SELF-RELIANCE — The typical Ameri- 
can of today has lost the love of liberty 
that his forefathers had, and all their dis- 
trust of emotion and pride in self-re- 
liance. He is led no longer by Davey Cro- 
cketts; he is led by cheer leaders, press 
agents, word mongers, uplifters. 
PUBLIC SERVICE — Here is a country 
in which all political thought and activity 
are concentrated upon the scramble for 
jobs — in which the normal politician, 
whether he be a President or a village 
road supervisor, is willing to renounce 
any principle, however precious to him, 
and to adopt any lunacy, however offen- 
sive to him, in order to keep his place at 
the trough. 
LOVE — The most disgusting cad in the 
world is the man who, on the grounds of 
decorum and morality, avoids the game 
of love. He is one who puts his own ease 
and security above the most laudable of 
philanthropies. Women have a hard time 
of it in this world. They are oppressed by 
man-made laws, man-made social cus- 
toms, masculine egoism, the delusion of 
masculine superiority. Their one comfort 
is the assurance that, even though it may 
be impossible to prevail against man, it 
is always possible to enslave and torture 
a man This feeling is fostered when one 
makes love to them. One need not be a 
great beau, a seductive catch, to do it 
effectively. Any man is better than none. 
To shrink from giving so much happiness 
at such small expense, to evade the busi- 
ness on the grounds that it has hazards 
— this is the act of a puling and tacky 
fellow. 
AMERICA FROM THE SIDELINES - 
And here, more than anywhere else that 
I know of or have heard of, the daily 
panorama of human existence, of private 
and communal folly — the unending pro- 
cession of governmental extortions and 


chicaneries, of commercial brigandages 
and throat slittings, of theological buf- 
fooneries, or esthetic ribaldries, of legal 
swindles and harlotries, of miscellaneous 
rogueries, villainies, imbecilities, grotes- 
queries, and extravagances — is so in- 
ordinately gross and preposterous, so 
perfectly brought up to the highest con- 
ceivable amperage, so steadily1 enriched 
with an almost fabulous daring and orig- 
inality, that only the man who was born 
with a petrified diaphragm can fail to 
laugh himself to sleep every night, and 
to awake every morning with all the ea- 
ger, unflagging expectation of a Sunday- 
school superintendent touring the Pans 
peep shows . . . Well, here is the land of 
mirth, as Germany is the land of me- 
taphysics and France is the land of forni- 
cation. Here the buffoonery never stops. 
AS A YOUNG REPORTER — Life was 
arduous, but it was gay and carefree. 
The days chased one another like kittens 
chasing their tails. 
A HUMAN DILEMMA — Man, at his 
best, remains a sort of one-lunged ani- 
mal, never completely rounded and per- 
fect, as a cockroach, say, is perfect. If 
he shows one valuable quality, it is al- 
most unheard of for him to show any 
other. Give him a head, and he lacks a 
heart Give him a heart of a gallon ca- 
pacity, and his head holds scarcely a 
pint. The artist, nine times out of 10, is a 
dead beat and given to the debauching of 
virgins, so-called The patriot is a bigot 
and, more often than not, a bounder and 
a poltroon. The man of physical bravery 
is often on a level, intellecturally, with a 
Baptist clergyman. The intellectual giant 
has bad kidneys and can't thread a 
needle. In all my years of search in this 
world, from the Golden Gate in the West 
to Vistula in the East, and from the Or- 
kney Islands in the North to the Spanish 
Maine in the South, I have never met a 
thoroughly moral man who was honor- 
able. 
EPITAPH - If, after I depart this vale, 
you ever remember me and have thought 
to please my ghost, forgive some sinner 
and wink your eye at some homely girl. 


Yen get a 


fattens Daadyburger 


March on in 1o Yankee Doodle Dandy with the coupon below clutched firmly 
in either hand. 
Buy the famous Dandyburger-in the giant toasted bun rides a quarter 
pound ol exquisite ground beef garnished with crisp lettuce, onion, pickles 
and oursecretsauce 
Then, without a farthing's extra cost, we give you one of Yankee Doodle's 
famous flame-kissed hamburgers 
Yea Verily Come savor the wonders of colonial cooking at Yankee Doodle 
Dandy. It's a revolution in good eating! 


YANKEE DOODLE DANDY. 


IN THE 


HEART OF 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
GOOD FOE A ~ 


FREE HAMBURGER 


You may buy up to 5 Dandyburgerj 
and get a FREE hamburger with each 


WITH THIS COUPON 


Sept. 4 thru Sept. 19 


at 208 S. Arlington Heights Rd. 
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As Usual, The Commuter's Life Was Hurry And Wait 


Scenes at train stations along the Chi- 


cago It North Western Railway tracks 50 
years ago were quite similar to the ones 
today. Commuters milled around the sta- 
tion waiting for the steam-powered en- 
gine to come into view. 


The men engaged in idle chat and in 


those days, because the Northwest subur- 
ban towns were so small, everyone knew 
one another. Considering that in some 
towns almost 80 per cent of the men 
commuted to Chicago daily, just about 
all the news of the town was digested 
before the engine, with its three coach 
cars, rolledinto the downtown station. 


DESPITE THE impressive high per- 


centages of suburbanites who commuted 
in the 1920's, commuter service was still 
considered something as an after-thought 
by railroad officials. 


Populations in the Northwest suburban 


towns were relatively stable and commu- 
ters consisted largely of members of the 
families already established in the com- 
munity. The mass exodus from the city 
to the suburbs had not yet begun here, 
although the North Shore suburbs were 
experiencing booming population growth. 


In the 1920's the nation moved by rail 


and intercity service was still highly 
profitable. The addition of dining cars 
and sleepers had further entrenched the 
railroads as transportation giants. 


COMMUTER SERVICE, on the other 


hand, was relatively new and had not yet 
proved to be a profitable venture. The 


Commuter service was con- 


sidered an afterthought by the 


railroads . . . 


first commuter service to the Northwest 
suburbs began in the 1880's when month- 
ly passenger tickets were sold to a few 
riders in the suburbs who were let off at 
their stops by intercity trains travelling 
through the area, 


By 1903 the C&NW had established a 


commuter route on its tracks between 
Chicago and Cary. During the 1920's the 
same trains used at the turn of the centu- 
ry were still being run on the commuter 
lines. 


The C&NW passed all its outdated 


equipment onto the commuter lines be- 
cause in 20 years the number of subur- 
banites had not increased significantly 
while the cost of operation did. 


While the intercity train passenger en- 


joyed steam heat piped evenly through 
pipes from the engine, electric lights, 
reclining chairs and carpeting, the com- 
muter had to "rough" it on 30 year-old 
cars. 


WINTER RIDING on a commuter 


train was probably the most uncomfor- 
table task the rider faced in the 1920's. 
Many cars were heated by oil stoves lo- 
cated at either end of the car. The stoves 
were as old as the trains they heated and 
many of them didn't work properly. 


Commuters 
always 
complained of 


smothering heat or freezing cold and the 


trip to and from the city was usually 
spent adjusting to the climate of the 
coach car. 


Commuter trains were illuminated by 


gas light in the 1920's which barely gave 
enough light off for the commuter to see 
his way to his seat, let alone read the 
evening newspaper, riding home in the 
dark winter nights. 


THE SUMMERS were not much more 


pleasant for the suburban commuter. 
There was no air conditioning in those 
days and windows, once they were 
opened, had a tendency to stay open. 
This presented problems when the train 
rolled through industrial belts in the city 
allowing smoke and soot to stream into 
the cars. 


The trains' overhanging roofs afforded 


some protection for the riders in a 
cloudburst but when rain fell against the 
coaches at an angle, as it often does, the 


They read the papers by gas- 


light on the trains . .. 


MAKE 


PADDOCK 


PUBLICATIONS 


PART OF YOUR 


DAILY LIFE 


rest of the trip was often spent attempt- 
ing to close the window during the rain. 


On the commuter train of SO years ago, 


several traditions were started that con- 
tinue today. 


As the train rushed through the coun- 


tryside, past the northwest suburbs 
many of the men were engrossed in 
noisy games of cards on tables supplied, 
at a small fee, by the brakemen. 


OTHER COMMUTERS did just what 


today's commuters do, looking out the 
window and squinting their eyes to read 
the newspaper by the gas lights. 


Although the service wasn't up to to- 


days standards, neither were the prices. 
A one-way ticket from Palatine to Chi- 
cago in 1923 cost 95 cents compared to 
$1.50 today. A one-way ticket from Ar- 
lington Heights to Chicago was 82 cents, 
from Mount Prospect it was 72 cents and 
from Des Plaines it was 60 cents. 


Today a one-way ticket from Palatine 


is $1.50 to Chicago, a $1.40 from Arling- 
ton Heights, $1.30 from Mount Prospect 
and $1.20 from Des Plaines. 


There was even a larger difference in 


the price of monthly tickets in 1923 com- 
pared to 1972. 


In 1923 a commuter paid $9.13 for a 


monthly ticket from Palatine to Chicago 
compared to $39 today. From Arlington 
Heights to Chicago a monthly ticket cost 
$8.14 
compared to the 1972 price of 


$36.20, A monthly ticket from Mount 
Prospect was $7.70 while today it's $34.80 
and from Des Plaines a monthly ticket is 
1923 cost $7.37 compared to $31.10 today. 


By 1923 the Northwest suburbs were 


served with 20 trains daily each way be- 
tween Chicago and Cary. Trains in those 
days had a 450 passenger capacity com- 
pared to the 1,700 capacity on some of 
the 26 trains that serve the same route 


Less than $ 1 0 a month for rail- 


road fare. 


each way in 1972. 


Commuter trains to the northwest sub- 


urbs continued to operate with old equip- 
ment and marginal attention until the 
post World War II period when the area 
began to grow and the intercity train be- 
gan to decline as a major means of 
transportation. 
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Prosperity And Hope Were The 


In th« 1920's, a decade of prosperity 


and rising expectations, the Northwest 
suburb* were still sleepy farm towns 
along the Chicagoland North Western 
Railway tracks But two towns, now lost 
to the pages of history books, tried to 
nde the waves of prosperity and ex- 
pectations. 


Riverview and Orchard Place, two 


Northwest suburbs that disappeared, are 
reminders that there were failures in the 
1920's. One town tried to make it by 
cashing in on increasing industrial 
growth, but failed. The other was a vic- 
tim of changing times and couldn't ad- 
just fast enough to make the changes it- 
self. 


Riverview is just a name in Northwest 


suburban history now but at one time the 
village of Riverview threatened to be- 
come one of the major industrial towns 
in the midwest. 


Riverview was Incorporated into the 


city of Des Flames in 1925 after its indus- 
trial boom fizzled due to a number of 
catastrophies that literally wiped the vil- 
lage off the map. 


Prior to 1891 the area that was later to 


become the town of Riverview was just 
farmland. Its borders were ttw DM 
Plaines River on the east, Lee Street on 
the west, Oakton Street on the north and 
Touhy Avenue on the south. 


Within 12 years, nine large factories 


sprang up in the town as well as the 
homes, saloons and general stores that 
accompanied a growing turn of the cen- 
tury community. 


Riverview was incorporated as a vil- 


lage in 1891. Spurred by the building of 
the Wisconsin Central Railroad which 
later became the Soo line — and the 
promotional efforts of a couple of real 
estate men, the Village of Riverview 
grew up almost overnight. 


The factories sprang up on what was 


once praine land, roads were laid out 
and cow pastures subdivided and at one 
point it was estimated that one-half of 
the citizens of Des Plaines worked in the 
Riverview factories. 


IN 1892 THE Western Brass works, the 


Steel Car works and the Western Coated 
Paper Works opened up. Later a woolen 
mill, a piano factory, a linseed oil refine- 
ry and a car foundry joined the industri- 
alization of Riverview. 


Although 
Riverview became pros- 


perous for a short while it never really 
challenged other Northwest suburbs as a 


place to live. In the 1890's families ten- 
ded to stay in the same town near one 
another. Even by 1891, the older commu- 
nities were established, with families 
dating back to 1830*5 still living in the 
area. 


Riverview built a Village Hall in 1901 


at the corner of what is now Illinois 
Street and Everett Lane. The Village 
board met downstairs in the offices while 
dances were held every Saturday night 
on the second floor. It was torn down in 
the 1930's serving an inglorious end as a 
toolshed for the WPA in its final years. 


REAL ESTATE men also managed to 


get a foothold in the community's pros- 
perity. Two of the most successful were 
John Dittmann and Henry Huestmann 
who developed acres of subdivisions in 
the area. 


In 1893 Riverview built its first school 


at the corner of Illinois Street and Cuttle 
Avenue. Cuttle Avenue is now known as 
Riverview Avenue. A few years later 
classes for the upper grades moved into 
the Village Hall. 


The only church ever to be built in the 


town, finished in 1901, was a Methodist 
church. Townspeople of other religions 
continued going to church in neighboring 
Des Plaines. 


Like most towns in the early 20th Cen- 


tury, railroads played an integral part in 
the life of Riverview. 


A station was built on the Soo Line 


near the corner of Prospect Avenue and 
Mannheim Road. The Soo lines presently 
serves only as -a freight line through the 
area but in the days of Riverview the 
station also had passenger service. 


Riverview seemed destined to become 


a thriving industrial town but in a few 
short years the village received more 
than its share of tragedies. 


Just before the turn of the century the 


paper works factory burned to the 
ground putting more than 100 persons out 
of work. A year later the piano factory 
was lost in a raging fire and the owners 
decided to move out of town. A wind- 
storm blew the steel works down and 
shortly after that the brass works and 
the cannery went out of business. 


THE FINAL BLOW came when after 


three years the tannery failed and the 
shoe factory, not yet completed, moved 
out of town never opening its doors in 
Riverview. 


In just five years more than 600 people 


in a town of slightly less than 1,000 were 


out of work and by 1905 Riverview was 
already becoming a ghost town. 


For 20 years, the village lingered but 


just barely. It was a town of decaying 
factory buildings and without the eco- 
nomic backbone of industry the stores 
began failing too. 


In 1910, when Maine Township out- 


lawed the sale of alcohol, the saloons, 
too, went out of business. 


By 1920 the Village fathers were con- 


sidering annexing to Des Plaines and on 
January 31, 1925 by a vote of 80-43 the 
villagers voted to seek annexation. On 
Feb. 9 of that year it was formally an- 
nexed and by Feb. 22 Des Plaines itself 
was incorporated as a city. 


Although the business tragedies of Riv- 


erview certainly led to its failure other 
factors also contributed. 


Riverview was a new town or what 


was then known as a "boom" town 
whose whole life depended on the facto- 
ries It did not have the established fami- 
ly life the neighboring towns did nor the 
diversified economy to spring back from 
the calamities that struck the village. 


In the 1920's while Riverview was gas- 


ping for' breath, towns like Des Plaines, 
Mount Prospect and Arlington Heights 
were beginning to emerge as solid and 
substantial communities. 


Riverview not only had the distinction 


as being a boom town that failed but 
there were no established families with 
close ties to the community to keep the 
town solvent. 


THERE 
WERE 
NO financial in- 


stitutions or churches with influential 
members and the tiwn's history only 
went back to 1891. Prior to that a handful 
of farmers were the area's only popu- 
lation. 


Des Plaines, for instance, regularly 


turned industry away. Since unemploy- 
ment was not a problem, due to the fact 
it was a farm town with farm related 
stores and businesses, the Des Plaines 
city fathers felt there was no need to 
bring in industry. 


Riverview, as a working village, all 


but disappeared by 1925 but many of the 
homes that existed there are still stand- 
ing and the Riverview section of Des 
Plaines has become an area of town 
where many people buy their first 
homes. It is a young and vital part of the 
city. 


Another town that existed in the north- 


west suburbs during the 1920's was 
known as Orchard Place and it too saw 


the last of its prosperous years by the 
end of the decade. 


Orchard Place was bounded on the 


north by Touhy Ave., the south by Hig- 
gins Road, the east by the Des Plaines 
River and the west by Mannheim road. 


Although never incorporated as a vil- 


lage, Orchard Place had its own post of- 
fice, train station and until its annexation 
to Des Plaines in 1956, its own school 
district. 


Orchard Place began in 1887 when a 


farmer who owned the land where the 
village stood gave part of his land to the 
Wisconsin Central Railroad in exchange 
for the railroad's promise to build a 
train station. 


The railroad kept its end of the bar- 


gain and built a station in one of the 
farmer's apple orchards, thus the name 
Orchard Place. 


OF COURSE, the farmer, Elbert Scott, 
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had a reason for giving away his land. 
Soon after the train station was built 
Scott began subdividing bis land and sell- 
ing lots and watched a village grow up 
on his former cow pastures and or- 
chards. 


In a few years the town housed two 


general stores, a post office, a cobbler 
shop, a blacksmith, two saloons, two 
dance halls, two farm supply stores and 
12 homes. 


Orchard Place's economy rested on the 


local farmers who brought milk to the 
train station every morning for shipment 
to the city. White in town the fanners 
would get their mail, have their horses 
shod, shop and pick up yesterday's emp- 
ty milk cans. 


The town was prosperous for more 


than 25 years but things began getting 
tough when autos and trucks came along. 


Higgins road was paved as far west as 


Orchard Place the trucks began coming 


in from the city to pick up the milk. Fi- 
nally the milk train was eventually 
pulled off the line. 


The town's general store couldn't com- 


pete with the big stores in nearby towns 
and without the necessity of farmers go- 
ing to the station every morning they 
soon closed up. 


With trucks there was no need for 


shoeing horses and soon the blacksmith 
was out of business. 


THE TOWN'S saloons had already 


been closed by Maine Township's deci- 
sion to become dry in 1910 and by the 
late 1920's Orchard Place went the same 
way as Riverview 


Orchard Place still had its post office 


and school district and it wasn't until 
1956, when tollway expansion threatened 
to cut the town in half, that it too, an- 
nexed to Des Plaines. 


Yes. There Were Problems Then Too 


America of the 1920's would be famil- 


iar to us. It had radicalism, violence, dis- 
contented minorities, bitterness, witch- 
hunts and changing moral, social and po- 
litical patterns. 


The political tone of the 20's was set, 


ironically, by the last attorney general of 
the Wilson Administration, A. (for Alex- 
ander) Mitchell Palmer, a liberal who 
was known as the father of women's suf- 
frage and child labor laws. 


A long-time Wilson political ally, 


Palmer became attorney general in 
March, 1919, and with his sights firmly 
on the 1920 Democratic nomination, 
Palmer launched into what historians 
have called the "Red Scare." 


WILSON'S ADVANCED physical prob- 


lems — which left him unable to function 
as 3 president for long periods of time, 
and the tough anti-sedition laws created 
during World War I to meet threats of 
sabotage and alien subversion, gave 
Palmer freedom to order mass arrests 
and harassment of those labeled by the 
public and the press as radicals. 


The country was ready for a Red 


Scare, however, success of the Russian 
Revolution and the creation in 1919 of the 
Communist International, supposedly a 
world-wide movement to destroy capital- 
ism, awoke fears in many businessmen 
and conservatives. 


At the same time, labor was on the 


move. Feeling it had borne the brunt of 
the war effort, and heady with the def- 
erence the Wilson Administration had 
shown to unions to get their support for 
increased war-time production, the labor 
movement awaited its rewards. When 
none came at war's end, strikes were 
launched nation-wide. 


By November 1919 nearly two million 


workers were walking the picket lines. A 
general strike which paralyzed Seattle in 
early 1919 seemed to confirm the worst 
fears of conservatives and many were 
sure that a real revolution was coming 
soon. 


This feeling was strengthened when 36 


packages, filled with bombs, were sent 
by anarchists through the mails to 
prominent statesmen and leaders, some 
of whom had been speaking out against 
organized labor. 


MOST OF THE bombs were inter- 


cepted with little damage. A month later, 
however, a bomb damaged Palmer's 
front porch in Washington. 


Headlines told of radicals shooting pa- 


triots during a Veterans Day parade in 


Centratia, Washington, and the sub- 
sequent lynching of a Wobbly, a member 
of the anarchist Industrial Workers of 
the World. 


Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 


two 
immigrant Italian 
intellectuals, 


gained world attention when they were 
tried, for murders committed during a 
payroll robbery. 


DESPITE PROTESTS — and riots in 


several world capitals — that Sacco and 
Vanzetti were being tried for their politi- 
cal beliefs, the two were convicted and 
utlimately executed. 


Even though the actual number of 


radicals in the labor movement was 
small — best estimates indicate that only 
30,000 were Communists and fewer were 
anything more than intellectual revolu- 
tionaries — the labor movement became 
increasingly discredited. 


When 365,000 men walked off their jobs 


during the Gary, Indiana, steel strike, 
Palmer called the strike a radical out- 
break, and encouraged stubborness by 
management. The strikers wanted union 
recognition, and one day off a week. In- 
stead violence erupted into what ap- 
peared to be an armed insurrection. The 
union won nothing, 20 were killed, and 
$100 million was lost. 


PALMER BELIEVED that a great 


revolutionary plot existed in the country. 
With the aid of the then youthful J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, he set up an anti-radical di- 
vision of the Department of Justice. 


On New Year's Day, 1920, 6,000 sus- 


pected Communists were arrested, with 
little concern for their civil rights. Some 
were just beaten. Most of those arrested 
had no criminal record and were re- 
leased after some investigation. Accord- 
ing to one of the better known historians 
of the period, Frederick Lewis Allen, 
Palmer's raiders found a total of three 
guns, and no explosives. 


When asked what should be done with 


the Communists, Palmer said they 
should be "placed on a ship of stone with 
sails of lead and their first stopping 
place should be hell." 


As the Red Scare died down, Palmer 


lost his chance for the Democratic nomi- 
nation. Labor, however, found itself al- 
most mortally wounded at a time when 
prices were almost double the pre-war 
level. The American Federation of Labor 
had lost about one-third of its member- 
ship by 1923, or about 1,052,000 workers. 
The Supreme Court was upholding in- 
junctions against strikes and opening the 
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way for criminal conspiracy charges and 
anti-monopoly suits against unions. 


LABOR WAS NOT the only group 


which was not sharing the more general 
business boom. Farmers, lulled into 
dreams of growing sales had over- 
produced and expanded their acreage 
during the war. When the war ended, for- 
eign markets dried up and food prices 
plummeted. Disorganized and politically 
weak, farmers in the early 20's could not 
even summon enough strength to push 
several important bills through Congress 
to help create new foreign markets for 
their grains. 


Another discontented group were the 


English-Americans and German-Ameri- 
cans of rural and small-town America. 
Faced with struggling first and second 
generation American ethnic groups who 
were making new lives in teeming city 
ghettos, White AnglcvSaxon Protestants 
were feeling their loss of prestige and 
political power. 


Feeling that the important decisions 


were being made not in the village hall 
but in New York city, many turned their 
frustration towards Catholics, Blacks and 
Jews. 


THE KU KLUX KLAN — a throwback 


to the post-civil war Southern terrorists 
who battled to disenfranchise Blacks and 
to oppose Northern dominance — spread 
across the New South, the Midwest and 
the Pacific coast. It was especially 
strong in Oregon, Oklahoma, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Indiana, Ohio and California. 


But for the great majority of Ameri- 


cans, the U.S. was not a place of un- 
happiness and discontent. It was the 
country that had saved Europe, and Big 
Buiness was leading it to a better tomor- 
row. 


President Warren Harding and his sue- 


cessor Calvin Coolidge felt that what was 
good for Big Business was truly good for 
the U.S.A. Business had become the 
American ideal and all things were seen 
in its reflection. Christ was acclaimed as 
the "founder of modern business" and 
Moses was called "the greatest salesmen 
of all." Fraternal organizations spread 
the doctrine of boosterism and good fel- 
lowship. 


MEANWHILE business was becoming 


bigger, richer and more concentrated. 
The holding company, an elaborate sys- 
tem for avoiding charges of monopoly, 
became more prevalent. Great paper 
empires, built on the expectation of com- 
ing profits were being erected nice play- 
ing card houses by such men as Chicago 
utilities king, Samuel Insull. Little gov- 
ernment regulation existed. 


Radical groups, and the majority of 


relatively satisfied or hopeful Americans 
clashed all through the 20's, fore- 
shadowing new political coalitions and 
new political philosophies which were to 
form around Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
the 1930's. 


THE CONFLICT between the rural 


"older" Americans and the big city eth- 
nic groups was most dramatically seen 
in the 1924 Democratic convention, which 
left the party in shambles. 


The big city forces gathered around 


New York Gov. Al Smith, an Irish-Catho- 
lic who had worked his way up from the 
slums, to the citadels of big city machine 
politics. He and his followers wanted an 
end to prohibition, which they found to 
be a needless deprivation for the work- 
ing man. 


Rural Protestants found their hero Wil- 


liam Gibbs McAdoo, the son-in-law of 
Woodrow Wilson, a supporter of prohibi- 
tion and the traditional dominance of 
rural American in the Democratic party. 


The convention split over prohibition 


and condemnation of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Many of the delegates secretly, or quite 
openly, were Klan members and Smith 
s u p p o r t e r s could not summon the 
strength to condemn the Klan. McAdoo 
supporters couldn't overcome Smith's 
growing urban organization and support. 


A COMPROMISE candidate, John W. 


Davis, a West Virginia attorney, won on 
the 103rd ballot after three agonizing 
weeks of convention. The party seemed 
to, have committed suicide, and it ap- 
peared that the GOP candidate Calvin 
Coolidge would be an easy victor. 


More important compettion for Cool- 


idge, at least in retrospect, was the Pro- 
gressive Party candidacy of Robert La- 
Follette, former Wisconsin governor, and 
long-time reform senator. 


Shaggy haired and deep voiced, he was 


a charismatic.leader and long-time advo- 
cate of "getting" the private interests. 
Also egotistical, morose, self-righteous, 
severe, he was 69 in 1924, getting weary 
and probably aware that his illnesses 
meant he wouldn't have too much more 
time to convince the American people. 
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BANK STOCKHOLDERS of the Des 
Plaines State Bank attended a ban- 
quet in their honor on May 19, 1921. 
A sign in th« background sayi, "Re- 
sources over One Million Dollars, 
strong as Gibraltar." The, bank, lo- 
cated at 678 Lee St., Des Plaines. 
•failed 
following 
the 
stockmarket 


crash in 1929. (Courtesy of the Des 
Plaines Historical Society.) 
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Roger The Terrible Was, 
After All, A Suburbanite 


Roger "The Terrible" Touhy, formet 


prohibition beer baron, was gunned down 
by five shotgun blasts on the front porch 
of his- sister's Chicago home on Dec. 16, 
1959. 


Touhy, 61, notorious survivor of Chi- 


cago's Prohibition gang wars, had been 
paroled Just 22 days earlier from Illinois' 
Stateville Penitentiary, where he had 
served almost 26 years for the alleged 
kidnaping of John "Jake The Barber" 
Factor in 1933. 


An hour after he was mowed down, 


he died on a hospital operating table. 


And his death stamped an end to an 


era that put Suburban Cook County on 
the top of the federal government's list 
during the Prohibition years, from 1920 
to 1933. 


In his heyday, after throwing over a 


SSO.OOO-a-year car business for bootlegg- 
ing, Roger The Terrible and a partner, 
Matt Kolb, carved an empire of North- 
nest suburban speakeasies, controlled a 
big slot-machine franchise, sold 18,000 
bottles of illicit beer each week and 
boasted he made more than $1 million a 
year. 


Touhy directed his bootlegging empire 


for many yean from a home just north 
of Maryville Academy, on River Road in 
Des Ptaines. 


Touhy was born in 1898, in a house at 


822 S. Robey St., Chicago. He was the 
youngest of two girls and six boys and 


lived in a working-class neighborhood 
where everyone had big families and low 
incomes. 


His father was a Chicago cop. And an 


honest one. "Otherwise we would have 
had a hell of a tot less trouble getting up 
grocery and rent money. And I might 
have managed to get farther in school 
than the eighth grade," he said. 


His mother died when he was 10, fatal- 


ly burned when the kitchen stove ex- 
ploded, and he and his family moved on 
to Downers Grove. 


Touhy graduated from St. Joseph Ro- 


man Catholic Parochial School there and 
enjoyed a normal boyhood, playing base- 
ball and being teased about his curly 
hair. But after graduation he went to 
work. 


In 1915 he met a dark-haired Irish girl 


by the name of Clara. She was 16 and 
fresh out of telegraph school working for 
Western Union at the Blackstone Hotel. 
He was working for Western Union, too, 
and after years of courtship, they were 
married in 1922. 


During these years Roger Touhy drove 


a taxi at night and sold cars by day. In 
1926 his father died and his first son was 
born. He and his family then moved 
from Oak Park to Des Plaines. 


He was operating a $50,000-a-year car 


business then on the northwest side of 
Chicago and decided to buy some trucks 
and go into the rumrunning business, to 
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make a little more money. 


Following this, he decided to be a boot- 


legger and bought into a distributorship 
owned by Matt Kolb for $10,000. Kolb 
was his partner and also ran a saloon on 
California Avenue in Chicago. 


"We sold beer to about 200 madhouses, 


nightclubs and saloons, all outside Chi- 
cago, to the west and northwest of the 
city. 


"Our boundaries were from the county 


line west to Elgin and from North Ave- 
nue to the Lake County line," he recalled 
later. It was at this time he and Matt 
Kolb were grossing more than $1 million 
atone in beer sales. 


But what kind of guy was Touhy, a 


little Irishman (he stood only 5 feet 6 
Inches tall with dark curly hair and blue 
eyes) 


Jack Cunningham, a semi-retired real 


estate salesman who lives in Barrington, 
told the Herald: 


"Sure, I used to see Roger at the gas 


station at 47th and Madison all the time. 
I don't know if he owned it or what, but 
he was there a lot of the time. It was 
during the late 20's. 


"He seemed like a nice enough guy. He 


was dressed well, had black curly hair — 
a good-looking fella, he kidded everyone 
a lot. You'd take him for an average 
guy. I knew his brother Tommy, too. He 
was always a sickly one. I think he had 
TB. I used to see him on River Road in 
the winter, always bundled up. 


"He used to go to Matt Kolb's place a 


lot. Kolb was Touhy's partner and was 
later killed by the Capone mob at a Mor- 
ton Grove speakeasy." fCapone sent a 
$100 wreath to the funeral). 


Cunningham said he first got to know a 


few of the Chicago mobsters when they 
were trying to overthrow the labor 
unions toward the end of Prohibition. 


"I knew a fella by the name of Art 


Wallace, for instance, who was with the 
painter's union. He was a business agent. 
And there was another guy with the Ca- 
pone mob . . . Younghusband his name 
was. Anyway, Wallace had a falling out 
with Younghusband and killed his wife, 
so to retaliate, Younghusband killed 
Wallace." 


T o u h y was 
sent to Stateville 


Penitentiary in 1933 for allegedly kidnap- 
ping John "Jake The Barber" Factor, a 
crony of the Capone mob. At the time, 
Factor, also was wanted in England for 
a $7 million stock swindle. 


Recalls Cunningham: "Most of us re- 


garded Factor as a no-good guy because 
he used to beat people out of their mon- 
ey. He ran an illegal bucket shop and 
would try to sell good stock over the tele- 
phone and later talk the same people into 
buying lousy stock and losing all their 
money. 


"Factor was the one who put Sam Per- 


ry out of business at the Dells (a Capone- 
operated nightclub near Morton Grove) 
because he wouldn't testify for The Bar- 
ber during the Touhy kidnapping trial. 


"Jake was always no good, even before 


the trouble he got into over in England. 


CAUGHT — ROGER TOUHY was arrested July 19, 
1933 in Elkhorn, Wis., for the kidnaping of John "Jake 
The Barber" Factor He was picked up, on a minor 
charge, his car having damaged a lightpole in Elkhorn. 


Here Elkhorn police were showing how 
tough gangsters from Chicago. 


treated 


Touhy wasn't a killer either. I'd stake 
my life on that. He was a bootlegger, and 
hell . . . everybody went to the bootleg- 
ger in those days. Law officers, politi- 
cians ... nobody believed in Prohibition. 


"There were a lot of speakeasies back 


then. They were in the back of business 
offices and some were even open to the 
public. Federal agents couldn't do any- 
thing if they caught you drinking beer or 
whiskey. That wasn't against the law. 
But making it and selling it was. A lot of 
beer came down from Canada. I remem- 
ber there used to be a lot of Cartings 
beer around in those days. One of the 
better known speakeasies was at the cor- 
ner of Lake and Clark . . . Esther's Fish 
House they called it. 


"I remember too, there wfcs a young 


Italian that came out to the suburbs in 
those days and he must have done some- 
thing the mob didn't like. He had real 
black hair and was fairly young. 


"Well, he got caught in a speakeasy 


one night and they tortured the poor de- 
vil so, his hair turned gray overnight. I 
don't mean from dye, he turned gray 
from torture and the police found him 
the next morning about 10 a.m. He was 
dead. 


"I knew Accardo back then too. They 


used to call him Joe Batters long before 
he got the nicknames of Big Tuna and 
Tough Tony. I saw Big Al (Capone) only 
twice, but I knew his brother Ralph pret- 
ty good. He had a place up in Wauconda 
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and another up in Mercer (Wisconsin). 


"I don't know for sure if Touhy was 


innocent or not. There were a lot of mob 
killings in those days. Bodyguards were 
hired killers and sometimes they would 
get out of line ... go on a killing ramp- 
age ... 
and they had to be put away. 


Capone and Touhy both had hired killers, 
I know that," said Cunningham. 


During his first years in prison, Touhy 


became despondent and later said: "I 
wasn't a man anymore. I was a dead 
thing. I stayed awake until dawn in my 
cell, thinking I was without hope. I was 
buried alive in prison and I would die 
there. I couldn't see a light ahead any- 
where. Nothing but darkness and loneli- 
ness and desperation." This was after 
the U.S. Supreme Court had turned him 
down for a rehearing. 


His wife Clara and their two sons, 


about whom he was concerned at all 
times, had moved to Florida under an 
assumed name. 


But in 1942 Roger Touhy escaped from 


Stateville and it was then the Chicago 
n e w s p a p e r s dubbed him "Terrible 
Touhy." 


Said Touhy: "That fitted me like call- 


ing Calvin Coolidge an anarchist. The 
only conviction I ever had in my life, up 
to the time of the Factor frame-up, was 
for parking my car too close to a fire- 
plug." 


After his escape, he sent word for his 


brother Eddie, his only siurce of income, 
to send him money. He did — $25,000. 
Eddie owned a roadhouse called Eddie's 
Wonder Bar, near the state fairgrounds 
outside Madison, Wis. 


Another man who knew Touhy was the 


late Ray Driscoll, who used to live at 728 
S. Vail in Arlington Heights. Driscoll was 
a tough FBI agent who helped capture 
Touhy after he escaped from Stateville. 


"There were three gangs in Chicago 


during the '20s . . . run by Bugs Moran, 
Al Capone and Roger Touhy ... all big 
bootleggers during Prohibition. The three 
gangs were like three companies com- 
peting for the sale of the same product, 
booze, only the gangs were trying to 
eliminate each other. 


"I remember Roger. It was 1942. 


Touhy had escaped and we finally co- 
ralled him and some of his boys at the 
corner of Foster and Kenmore in Chi- 
cago. 


"It was 4 a.m. and we had a gunfjght. 


Two of his men were killed and we final- 
ly captured him. All he could say was 
'Why don't you leave me alone? I 
haven't done anything.' 


"And you know, although Touhy had 


been tossed in the pen for kidnapping 
Jake The Barber, a Chicago financier 
and man-about-town, I don't think he 
really did it. 


"We booked Touhy on a technicality, 


the only way we could enter the case. He 
had failed to register for the draft and 
had failed to notify his draft board of a 
change of address," said Driscoll. 


At Maryville Academy, some of the 


MIRACLE DRUGS have replaced the "Sulfur & 


Molasses" type medication of the early part of the 
century, however, our personal service, which started in 
1924 when our original pharmacy was founded has 
remained the same. 


We've enjoyed your past patronage and look for- 


ward to many years of continued service to the commu- 
nity* 


Jack T. Keefer and Staff 


KEEPER'S PHARMACY 


5 W. PROSPECT AVI. 
MT. PROSPECT, ILL. 60056 


CL 5-3220- CL 3- 1031 


(Photo Courtesy of Chicago Sun-Times) 


old-timers say this about Roger Touhy: 


"Al Capone ruled supreme in Chicago, 


but Roger Touhy had staked out the en- 
tire northern suburbs. Roadhouses were 
then funspots in the north and had fallen 
like dominoes as Roger became the sole 
distributor of the bootleg suds and booze. 


"Roger Touhy became almost a local 


hero in the area. Like many other boot- 
leggers, he was exceedingly generous 
with his products and freely provided the 
liquid {refreshments for many suburban 
fund-raising civic, fraternal and social 
endeavors. Maryville had extremely mix- 
ed emotions about Roger as the Touhys 
lived a respectable existence on a farm 
due north of the school. They were regu- 
lars at Sunday Mass and seemed sincere- 
ly interested in the student population. 
Frequently on Sunday afternoon he 
would give ice cream to all the kids. 


"As the demand and business in- 


creased, Roger expanded his interests to 
include his farm and property. The re- 
gion was still quite rural with only nar- 
row dirt roads as connecting links. It 
was quiet and secluded and posed only 
one unresolved problem, the disposal of 
waste by-products which were not only 
aromatic, but prima facie evidence for 
federal revenue agents. 


"Roger neatly resolved the problem by 


inviting his neighbors on a three-week 
European vacation with him. 


"They naturally accepted. During their 


absence an engineering firm moved in 
and leisurely constructed an elaborate 
drainage system from the Touhy proper- 
ty across their farm to a nearby creek 
flowing into the nearby Des Plaines Riv- 
er. 
v 


"When the weary vacationers returned 


home, they never suspected anything as 
there was no visible evidence that their 
property had been disturbed or that they 
were unwittingly aiding in the manufac- 
ture of intoxicating beverages. 


"Roger Touhy went to great lengths to 


maintain a mask of respectability. On 
one summer day a regatta was sched- 
uled on the Des Plaines River near 
Maryville. It was to be gala affair. 


"Unfortunately, the Touhy brewer was 


not a sports enthusiast. He was paid for 
an ability of distilling liquor and this he 
was doing that morning. The day was hot 
and humid and as the original water pol- 
lution was carried to the creek and the 
Des Plaines River, the bouquet of freshly 
aged spirits was quite evident along the 
river banks. 


"It is rumored Roger spent a fortune 


that Saturday buying up all the perfume 
to be had in Chicago. They continued 
working that night, all night, sprinkling 
their purchase along the shoreline, into 
the creek and the grassy areas for sev- 
eral miles around. And it was a mystery 
how the oak grove smelled like roses and 
the apple orchards blossoms smelled like 
gardenias." 


What was then called the "mob" oper- 


ated bootlegging operations throughout 
Wheeling, Palatine and Barrington town- 
ships. 


And a check through old Herald clips 


confirms this: 


On Sept. 8, 1928, two federal agents 


raided one of the most complete distilling 
operations in the county — the Wolf 
Stock farm, west of Palatine. (Today it's 
the sales office of the Inverness Coun- 
tryside.) They were holding four men (a 
fifth had escaped by diving out a win- 
dow) and had sent word they needed 
help. The time was 3 a.m. Suddenly sev- 
en men, each armed with a sawed-off 
shotgun, appeared from nowhere and 
confronted the agents. The agents re- 
leased their prisoners and the 11 men 
fled. 


Seven hours later two truckloads of 


feds pulled up to the barn and its four 
silos. Entering, they then smashed 
$50,000 worth of the finest distilling 
equipment available and poured kero- 
sene over five tons of sugar.' The oper- 
ation took eight hours. 


In a nearby town, rumors were flying 


that local people know something they 
aren't telling. And the next Tuesday the 
Palatine Enterprise hit the street with a 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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'Bathtub Gin Wasn't Bad, It Only Hurt The Bathers' 


(Continued from Page 8) 


story that starts like thii: 


"The awful stench that has been hov- 


ering over Northwest Highway at Quen- 
Jin Road, west of Palatine, has led to the 
discovery of one of the largest and most 
complete alcohol plants ever uncovered 
in this part of the country. The stench 
came from the refuse dumped into a 
slough by the operators of the still. And 
it brought about their downfall when 
the neighbors smelted it out." 


And another Enterprise story on Dec. 


13.1029, said: 


"Prohibition administrator C. Edson 


Smith and a squad of feds, raided the 
farm of Matthew Zimmer on Dundee 
Road near Wheeling. They found two 
1.000 gallon stills, 65,000 gallons of 
mash, and 350 gallons of alcohol. It was 
a good haul. 


"A week before, a raid on a Fox River 


Grove barn netted 1,400 gallons of beer 
and $3,000 worth of equipment. And the 
Cook County police have been plenty 
busy In closer to the city for about a 
month now . . . knocking over private 
homes to abandoned shacks along the 
Des Plaines River. They're getting 
tougher." 


Then on March 24, 1930, there was an- 


other big raid. This time they captured 
the operators, too. It was 4.30 a.m. on a 
cold morning when a squad of agents as- 
sisted by Arlington Heights Police Chief 
C H. Skoog and Police Officer Hinz 
closed in on the barn at the old Herman 
Kehe farm north of Arlington Park. 


Inside were three men: Joe Azzarelli, 


Leonard Calamia and William Andrew. 


With the men the raiders found a 


1,000-gallon recookmg still, a steamboi- 
ler. two steam pipes, six 1,000-gallon re- 
ceiving and storage tanks, two partially 
full 500-gallon alcohol tanks and dozens 
of five-gallon cans. The still was used to 
make "Moonshine" alcohol, that was lat- 
er distilled, mixed with coloring and wa- 
ter and sold as "Bonded Whiskey," but 


was more like "White Lightning." 


During the Prohibition 
years the 


Northwest suburbs caught its share of 
bootleg trade and a lot of it went unno- 
ticed. 


"Bathtub gin wasn't so bad. The only 


ones who were hurt were the ones who 
chose to bathe regularly," one man said 
at the time. 


After Repeal, the stills were no more. 


But during that time Chicago and the 
Northwest suburbs still were a hotbed of 
activity for organized crime. 


By 1933 the Capone job had ruthlessly 


destroyed all gang opposition except for 
the defiant Touhy mob. And Touhy, with 
the coming of Repeal, was changing his 
mode of operation from bootlegging to 
labor unionism. 
* 


Then along came Jake Factor, the no- 


torious international confidence man and 
stock swindler. Factor, a friend of Ca- 
pone, was then a fugitive from British 
justice in the $7 million stock swindle 
and was about to be extradited back to 
England to serve a prison sentence 
amounting to 24 years. But Jake myste- 
riously vanished, the alleged victim of a 
kidnapping scheme engineered by Touhy. 


Since it followed in the wake of the 


Lindbergh kidnapping, public sympathy 
was quickly aroused in favor of Factor 
and against Touhy. 


Touhy contended he had never stooped 


to kidnaping, but there was mounting 
public conviction that he was mixed up 
in the case somehow. 


As it developed, Factor was released 


by his captors unshaven, unharmed and 
unextraditable. Touhy was arrested, 
tried, convicted and sentenced to 99 
years in prison. He served 25 years be- 
fore a federal court fully 
exonerated 


him, the ruling reading in part: 


"The court finds that John Factor was 


not kidnapped for ransom or otherwise, 
on the night of June 30 or July 1, 1933, 
though he was taken as a result of his 
own connivance. The court finds that Ro- 


ATTENTION 
Voters of DesPlaines! 


The Citizen's Party Candidates wish to 


inform the men and women of Des Plaines that a Board of 
Trustees cannot open saloons in Des Plaines while the Village 
is anti-saloon territory. 


They pledge themselves to uphold the 


law regarding liquor and will not tolerate "Blind Pigs" in this 
Village. 


The Ordinance presented to the Board 


regarding liquor DID NOT contain a clause wherein the people 
were allowed the delivery of beer to their homes and for that 
reason it was voted down. 


On motion by Wicke, seconded by Ham- 


merl. the Village Attorney was instructed to prosecute 'Blind 
Pigs" 


SPEAKIASIKS, ofttn 
called 
blind 
nonetheless during the 1920's in the 


pigs, were condemned but flourished 
Northwest suburbs. 
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Cash & Carry 
SHADES CLEANED | 
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SINCE 7925 


WINDOW SHADE CO. 


3336 W.Foster 


Qwcago 
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TERRIBLE TOUHY in 1957 while in 
Stateville penitentiary. 


ger Touhy did not kidnap John Factor, 
and in fact, had no part in the alleged 
kidnapping of John Factor." 


Legal vindication but not mob absolu- 


tion. 


On Dec. 16, 1959, 22 days after his re- 


lease from Stateville, Touhy was cut 
down by five shotgun blasts at his sis- 
ter's Chicago home. John Factor, by then 
a wealthy Beverly Hills and Las Vegas 
tycoon and self-proclaimed philantropist, 
was coincidentaUy in Chicago, enjoying a 


steak dinner at the Singapore, a Rush 
Street joint 


Ray Brennan, a Chicago Sun-Times re- 


porter, collaborated with Touhy during 
the time he was in jail and wrote a book 
of his bitter memoirs entitled "The Sto- 
len Years." 


Before Touhy's death, Brennan said: 


"People ask me why I'm defending that 
gangster Look, here's a poor sucker who 
never had a chance to put his case be- 
fore the public I've gotten more person- 
al satisfaction out of it than you can 
imagine." 


The book had just come off the press 


when Touhy was paroled. After his death 
Brennan said: "Roger would be alive to- 
day if it weren't >for that damned book. 
There's no question about that. 


"He was killed by hired killers for the 


outfit . . . this was a lesson killing. It 
was an example to show that no one 
defies the mob and gets away with it 


"Roger was tough, but not really 


vicious. There was no more reason to kill 
that poor old guy than to kill your grand- 
mother." 


Touhy i had made enemies, especially 


Capone and his henchmen. And among 
them police captain Daniel "Tubbo" Gil- 
bert, often called the "richest cop in the 
world," who considered Touhy fair game 
in the Chicago guerilla war. 


But after Matt Kolb, Touhy's partner, 


?was gunned down by Capone mobsters, 


Touhy lived in heavily armed fear and 
hired guards to protect his Des Plaines 
home. 


Twelve days after Factor was kid- 


napped, he reappeared in LaGrange, 
bearded and telling the story Touhy had 
kidnapped him for $70,000 ransom. Gil- 
bert seconded the accusation and led a 


police investigation into it and Thomas J. 
Courtney, the bright young state's attor- 
ney (now a Chicago circuit judge), di- 
rected the case against Touhy and won 
his undying hate 


Through two, long sensational trials 


and until his death, Touhy contended the 
kidnap rap was a frame-up by Capone 
and corrupt officials to put him away 
permanently. 


Many people came to believe the story 


he had been framed. In a 1954 rehearing 
of the case, Judge John P. Barnes pro- 
nounced the kidnapping a "hoax" and or- 
dered Touhy released from jail. (He was 
jailed again after 49 hours when a higher 
court overruled Judge Barnes.) Then in 
1957, Gov. William Stratton reduced 
Touhy's sentence to 75 years 


And in November, 1959, after nearly 26 


years in the pen, Touhy was paroled and 
Brennan's book went on sale. 


On his last evening alive, Touhy met 


hfe bodyguard, Walter Miller, 62, a re- 
tired police sergeant and Factor's for- 
mer guard, Brennan, and a representa- 
tive of Brennan's publisher in Chicago's 
Press Club to worry over the fact that 
many booksellers were afraid to sell his 
book because of a $3 million libel suit 
brought by Jake the Barber 


After two beers, Touhy left with Miller 


in plenty of time to get to his sister's flat 
by curfew. 


The two killers were waiting for him in 


a clump of evergreens. As Touhy and 
Miller went up the steps to his sister's 
porch, the gunmen stepped to the walk 
behind them and fired low with six blasts 
of 12-gauge buckshot pellets. Miller was 
critically wounded, but Touhy died. 


Police described the killing as a well- 


planned, professional job. They found 


evidence that Touhy had been under sur- 
veillance from a basement .in an apart- 
ment house across the street almost 
fro u the day he was released. His move- 
ments and habits were known by his toll- 
ers 


Brennan told police Touhy had three 


enemies and he talked about them often: 
He regarded ex-cop Tubbo Gilbert as his 
worst enemy. Jake The Barber was No. 2 
and ex-state's attorney Thomas J. Court- 
ney was No. 3. 


In contrast to his classic, gang-style 


death, Roger Touhy was buried quietly 
with no flowers, no eulogies, in Mount 
Carmel Cemetery, known as Boot Hill of 
gangsters. 


Nearby are the tombs of Frank "The 


Enforcer" Nitti and Paul "Needle Nose" 
LaBriola. 


1920 


UNIBODY 


CONSTRUCTION 


Torsion bars, disc brake! - au- 
tomobiles made great technical 
strides But nobody thought much 
about rust. 


1344 Rand Rd., DBS Ploims 


Building the future 


with Des Plaines 


YESTERDAY 
45 years ago, Kunkel started helping Des Plaines become a city 


when industry was just beginning to discover the many 


advantages of the Northwest suburbs. 


TODAY 


Throughout the busy city of Des Plaines, 
Kunkel's been involved with real estate 
achievements like the distinctive Jefferson- 


Pearson office building. 


TOMORROW 
As Des Plaines rises to a new 
leadership position, Kunkel will 
be doing its share in residential, 
industrial and commercial de- 
velopment, such as the ultra- 


modern plans for the new 
Des Plaines shopping mall. 


Kunkel and Des Plaines 


*» 
... partners in progress 


since 1927! 


WM. L. KUNKEL &CO« REALTORS 


734 LEE STREET • DES PLAINES, ILL 60016 • 312-298-5055 
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Crash! 


The Year Was 1929 And Nobody Was Ready For The Bottom To Fall 


The year was 1929. In more ways than 


one, it marked the end of a decade of 
optimism. The (took market crash and 
the resulting decade of economic depres- 
sion changed the lives of people across 
the country for generations to come. 


THAT FALL THE market was at a 


standstill. For years people bought stock 
at low prices hoping to make a profit. 
Some made fortunes in the market in the 
20's. As stock prices kept rising they 
bought and sold stocks year after year 
and by October 1029 securities were wild- 
ly overspeculated. Thousands of people 
held stock and were ready and willing to 
sell at a small profit in 1929. There were 
no more buyers. People began to realize 
that prices could not continue to rise. 


Weeks passed with little trading. Stock- 


holders watched and waited feverishly. 
No one knows who started the panic on 
Oct. 24 but rumors began to circulate 
that big businessmen on Wall St. were 
selling stocks at a loss. On that rumor 
other businessmen sold, prices went 
down, people panicked and decided to 
sell at any prtcv. 


The stock exchange was bubbling with 


confusion that day in October, as brokers 
frantically tried to close in on the few 
buyers who appeared. Tearing at each 
others hair and coat lapels, they lost 
shoes, glasses and false teeth. 


As the trading continued at 'an even 


faster pace, brokers began to notify their 
customers asking for money for stocks 
bought on margin. Those who had their 
fortunes tied up in the market watched 
the ticker tape for reports on stock sale*. 
Prices continued to fall. 


ONE STOCKHOLDER was watching 


the ticker in his broker's office and 
dropped dead of a heart attack. An insur- 
ance man in Kansas City shouted, "Tell 
the boys I can't pay them what I owe 
them!" and shot himself through the 
heart. A member of Admiral Byrd's 
team in the Antarctic said he had gone 
broke but couldn't think of a better place 
to be without a dime. 


Lights blazed in the windows on Wall 


Street as clerks tried to catch up on the 
days transactions and brokers prepared 
stocks for sale the next day. There was 
an insane gaiety in the air as everyone 
lost his shirt, Messenger boys, sensing 
the intense excitement skipped along the 
widewalks. 


Chicago and surrounding Cook County 


soon felt the repercussions of the panic 
on Wall Street. Those who were thinking 
of quitting their present job for another 
had second thoughts. People moved from 
luxury apartments to one room flats. 
Local businessmen sold their stock and 
stores at "bargain" prices to unknowing 
buyers. As more and more stores be- 
came vacant, the buildings were often 
converted to improvised living quarters. 


Men, women and children worked at 


any odd job they could find. World War I 
veterans sold apples on street corners. 
Lines formed outside federally funded 
soup kitchens. Unemployment increased. 
Many blamed themselves for their busi- 
ness failures. 


IN MOST OF Cook County, govern- 


ment workers and school teachers re- 
ceived script, a note that promised cash 
as soon as taxes could be collected, in- 
stead of regular pay. 


Walter Spiegler, owner of Spiegler's 


Department Store, DCS Piaines, remem- 
bers what business was like back then. 


"We helped school teachers and city 


officials out" by redeeming script, he 
said. He remembers a drop in the sale of 
clothing and luxury goods but the store 
contained a grocery department then and 
food sales remained steady. "We've al- 
ways gone along and made out all 
right," he said. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL Bank of Des 


Piaines. founded in 1913, also survived 
the stock market crash and the resulting 
depression. Unlike other banks in the 
area, the First National continued to hon- 
or withdrawals throughout the economic 
crisis. The Des Piaines State Bank which 


prosperity will continue." Government 
officials continued to deny that a crisis 
existed even when prices continued to 
fall, and refused to take any action. The 
secrecy of the Federal Reserve Board 
and top government officials caused in- 
vestors to panic. 


Says Galbraith, "By affirming solem- 


nly that prosperity will continue, it i» be- 
lieved, one can help insure that prosper- 
ity will in fact continue." Andrew Mellon 
had the primary responsibility for ec- 
onomic and especially for financial pol- 
icy, "but on this as on other matters of 
economic policy . . . Mellon was a pas- 
sionate advocate of inaction." Galbraith 
added that President Hoover's attitude 
t o w a r d the market was an "ex- 
ceptionally well-kept secret." 


"WHEN PRICES STOPPED rising- 


When the supply of people who were buy- 
ing for an increase was exhausted — 
then ownership on margin would become 
meaningless and everyone would want to 
sell. The market wouldn't level out; it 
would fan precipitously." 


The market took a severe setback on 


Monday Oct. 21. On Wednesday an ice 
storm in the Midwest wiped out commu- 
nications. People assumed the market 
bad continued to fall and panicked when 
the stock ticker failed to show them the 
returns. 


On the morning of Oct. 24 trading was 


heavy and rumors began to circulate. A 
workman on top of a building on Wall 
Street making repairs was mistaken for 
a businessman about to commit suicide. 
A crowd gathered, police were sent to 
the scene, and the panic began. Trading 
was high that afternoon, and prices con- 
tinued to fall for weeks afterwards until 
prices had plunged to their lowest point 
on Nov. 13. The depression had begun 
and the market wasn't to recover for an- 
other decade. 


The Democrats placed the blame on 


the Republican party for its failure to 
balance the federal budget. Socialists 
blamed the crash and resulting depres- 
sion on capitalism. Merchants blamed 
their customers' misuse of credit. 


PRESIDENT Calvin Coolidge, who 


served until early 1929, told an inter- 
viewer for the Saturday Evening Post 
some years later, "It will be observed 
that all these causes of depression, with 
the exception of the early speculation, 
had their origin outside of the United 
States, where they were entirely beyond 
the control of our government." 


While England's return to the gold 


standard did affect the U.S. economy, it 
is also true that in the 1920's real wages 
were the highest ever paid, there were 
no government restrictions on stock and 
land speculation, and the banking system 
was faulty. 


As Galbraith wrote, "Cause and effect 


run from the economy to the stock mar- 
ket, never the reverse. In 1929 the econo- 
my was headed for trouble. Eventually 
that trouble was violently reflected in 
Wall Street." 


VETERANS SOLD APPLES' on the street corner* of 
sold their stores, and city workers and Cook coun- 


Chicago after the stock market crash in 1929. ty teachers were paid in bank notes. 
Families moved into low rent housing, merchants 
(Photo courtesy Chicago Historical Society) 


, was located at the present site of the Des 
Piaines National Bank, was forced to 
close. There were two banks in Arlington 
Heights, says Douglas Dodd, president of 
the First Arlington National Bank, but 
both went broke in the 30's. There was no 
bank in Arlington Heights again until 
First Arlington opened in 1937. 


For years following the stock market 


crash, people have asked, why did it hap- 
pen? The blame was placed on many 
shoulders; the government, big business, 
land speculators, and foreign policy. 
Most economists today agree that the 


stock market crash was caused by many 
things which had their beginnings in the 
early 1920's. 


One economist blames greed, people 


who thought they could get something for 
nothing, and people who thought they 
could buy now and pay later. Wealth had 
been distributed unevenly across the na- 
tion and the rich were regarded as the 
elite of society. Workers were not paid 
enough money to consume what they pro- 
duced. The corporate structure and 
banking system was weak and foreign 
trade was unbalanced. World War I had 
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created a gigantic industrial plant in an 
agricultural economy, and the United 
States became a debtor nation, accepting 
loans from its allies. 


John Kenneth Galbraith, author of the 


books "American Capitalism" and "The 
Crash," and professor of economics at 
Harvard University says the 1920's was a 
period of great production, full employ- 
ment, high and rising stock prices and 
stable wages. People had money to in- 
vest. 


IT WAS THE period of the infamous 


Florida real estate speculation. Big busi- 
nessmen bought swamps and undeve- 
loped land in Florida at low prices, di- 
vided it into lots and offered it for sate 
with a 10 per cent downpayment. Hun- 
dreds bought the land sight unseen and 
were later surprised to find that they 
owned several acres of wilderness or 
nothing at all. They had bought solely for 
speculation and profit. 


"The Florida boom was the first in- 


dication of the mood of the twenties and 
the conviction that God intended the 
American middle class to be rich," said 
Galbraith. 


In the early twenties stock prices were 


very low. The rise began in 1924 with 
small setbacks in 1926 and 1927 because 
of England's return to the gold standard 
in 1925. The market began to rise again 
when the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank cut its rediscount rate which made 
the sale of stock more profitable. From 
1923-29 the price of common stocks rose 
176 per cent. 


MARKET INCREASES in 1928 were 


front page news. "The time had come, as 
in all periods of speculation, when men 


sought not to be persuaded of the reality 
of things but to find excuses for escaping 
into the new world of fantasy," said Gal- 
braith. 


It was an age of consolidation but 


mergers in the Twenties combined firms 
doing the same types of business in dif- 
ferent locations instead of businesses in 
competition with one another. The 
Twenties saw the beginning of the large 
utility companies controlling areas en- 
compassing several states. 


THE SUMMER V 
1929 was the 


"greatest market ever." Even the small- 
er stock exchanges in Boston, San Fran- 
cisco and Cincinnati, were doing well. "It 
was a poor town, sadly devoid of civic 
spirit, which wasn't wondering if it too 
shouldn't have a stock market," said 
Galbraith. The stock market, ive said had 
become "central to the culture." 


In September, some of the larger 


business enterprises collapsed due to Ine 
sale of unauthorized stock. Other com- 
panies, such as Boston Edison electric 
company refused to issue dividends to 
their stockholders. 


Economists predicted a crash. Roger 


Babson, president of the National Busi- 
ness Association, said on Sept. 5, "Sooner 
or later crash is coming, and it may be 
terrific. Factories will shut down. . .men 
will be thrown out of work . . . the 
vicious circle will get in full swing and 
the result will be a serious business de- 
pression." 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, as al- 


ways, were optimistic about the nation's 
economy. Andrew Mellon, secretary of 
the treasury said in September: "There 
is no cause for worry. Toe high tide of 


"How to build a good but cheap ice 


house: A year or two ago I had my at- 
tention called to an ice house built by a 
farmer near me which was simply a bin 
made of rough boards, 16 feet square and 
roofed over leaving a large opening in 
the front and side. He said his ice kept 
perfect until the next winter. He put a 
layer of sawdust about a foot thick on the 
ground and then stacked the ice snugly 
in the center 18 or 20 inches from the 
walls and the filled in with sawdust and 
up over the top a foot or more thick. 
Last winter, before filling my ice house, 
I determined to try this method. I ac- 
cordingly tore out all the inside wall and 
shoveled out the sawdust; then filled by 
stacking it snugly in the center 15 or 20 
inches from the wall. This space I filled 
in wtih pine sawdust and covered the 
whole over the top a foot thick or more. I 
left out the window and took down my 
door and left it all open so that the sun 
could sham in every day. Now for re- 
sults. At the present time I have an 
abundance of ice, and the cakes seem to 
come out as square and perfect as when 
they went in, seemingly nothing lacking 
except what is used out. I am satisfied 
how to build an ice house." 


The Staff: 


This special look at the 1920s is part of 


Paddock Publications Centennial issue. 
This section was written under the direc- 
tion of Robert Casey. In addition to Ca- 
sey, Herald writers contributinf their 
talents to this section were, Jack Put- 
chaff, Leon Shure, Jean Cafarella, Cath- 
erine Boyce. Special photography pro- 
nded by the Herald Photo StalL 
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In 


Mount 


Prospect, 


the Buick tra- 


dition of progress 


goes hack almost 40 


years when Mr. William 


Busse started the first Buick 


agency here. At the new John 


Mil ('it'll Buick on Rand, we like 


to think we're continuing in 


the same tradition of 


progress as started 


on .'tO S. Main in 


the 
e a r l y 
'20's. 


801 EAST RAND ROAD 


Buick and John A/lufich Buick! 


Dennis Maler 


John Mufich purchased the Buick 


franchise on Main early in !*>(>(>. In 


• July, 1969 (thanks to you good 
people here), we've "progressed'" 
enough to make our move to new 


and larger facilities at 801 E. Rand 
Road. If "we" live to be a "100" we 
could never quite thank you enough 


for making our rapid growth and 
progress possible. A most sincere 


John Mufich and staff. 


\ndv l«-iifrl 
joe Amniiio 
l>avp \an 


Warren Karlseii 
Joe Mitchell 
Jim Marre 


< ^^ 
i J*V 
Kill league 


Rich Jurek 


Joe Janas 
t.harlev Wllhamer 


Jeff Slern 
Roger JohnMoft 


Home Of Buick's Opel, Too! 
r ' 


DICK 


[924 
E. Rand Road 


Mt. Prospect 


394-2200 
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The Day The Elk Came To Elk Grove 


There were no elk in Elk Grove Town- 


ship until 1922 when County Commission- 
er William Busse of Mount Prospect 
brought nine does and a buck from Jack- 
son Hole, Wyo. Despite efforts by county 
officiate to do away with the animals, the 
herd continues to thrive in a 26 acre en- 
closure in the Busse Woods Forest Pre- 
serve. 


"When the herd was first started, there 


were no zoos in the area," said James 
Mataon, superintendent of the Northwest 
Forest Preserve division. He said the 
county wanted to bring different herds of 
animals into the area a* a tourist attrac- 
tion. 


HENRY TAGCE, a caretaker on the 


forest preserve, used to drive his horse 
and buggy out to the pasture every day 
at feeding time. In the winter he loaded 
the buggy with hay and grain, most of 
which was grown on forest preserve 
land. In the summer, the elk would graze 


on pasture grass and Tagge would dis- 
tribute blocks of salt for them. 


The herd grew in size and at one time 


there were 65 elk on the preserve, the 
largest herd of elk east of Yellowstone 
National Park, in Wyoming. The elk 
were a favorite weekend attraction for 
county residents especially at Christmas 
time when the children would come to 
see Santa's "reindeer." 


BUT IN 1955 some members of the 


Cook County Board wanted to get rid of 
the elk, claiming that they were too cost- 
ly. County Board Pres. Daniel Ryan said 
people were not interested in the elk any- 
more and favored a motion to slaughter 
the herd and use the meat to feed in- 
mates of the Cook County jail. 


When county residents heard of the 


plan they were outraged. Commissioner 
Busse refused to give up the elk. Local 
newspapers wrote stories about the elk 
and petitions to stop the county board 


••••!•.....»••• 


Did you know. .. 
•""-Blaster 


and 


\ 


/ PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS \ 


ARE CELEBRATING THEIR 1st... 


OUR FIRST AND WERE CELEBRATING WITH 
MANY SPECIALS THROUGHOUT THE STORE 
AND IT'S PADDOCK'S FIRST HUNDRED ... 


CONG PA TULA TIONS 


FROM THE DUNNES 


{ 


1 
9 
(I) 


"®he 


from destroying the herd began to circu- 
late. 


John Garlisch, proprietor of J. F. Gar- 


lisch and Sons farm equipment store in 
Elk Grove township, heard about the 
plan to get rid of the herd and helped to 
circulate petitions and was able to get 
' 6,000 signers from many parts of the 
county. The elk stayed and in 1966 when 
an expanding housing development near 
the forest preserve decided to in- 
corporate, the people named their new 
town Elk Grove Village. 


JOHN GARLISCH farmed. 120 acres in 


the 1920's when the elk were brought in 
and he sold between 300 and 400 draft 
horses a year to area farmers. Now Gar- 
lisch's sons, Arnold and Lawrence, oper- 
ate the equipment company at 1200 E. 
Higgins Rd., Elk Grove Village. The 
town now has a population of about 
25,000 and instead of selling horses the 
Garlisch brothers sell garden tractors 
and lawn mowers to suburban home- 
owners and modern agricultural equip- 
ment to local farmers. 


IN i960 THE herd began to dwindle 


and many of the smaller animals began 
to die of malnutrition. The 51 elk had a 
difficult time foraging for food that win- 
ter. The hay and grain provided for them 
were not enough to supplement their 
diet. County officials decided to get rid of 
part of the herd the following spring but 
were hesitant to give them to private 
parks or zoos. The county board decided 
to slaughter 25 of the elk and use the 
meat to feed animals in the Brookfield 
Zoo. At the last moment two public parks 
volunteered to take the animals and the 
herd was reduced to 26. 


TODAY, 19 ELK roam the 26 acre pas- 


ture in the Busse Forest Preserve. The 
enclosure is located east of Route 53 and 
just north of Higgins Road near Elk 
Grove Village. 


Elk Grove's elk are a "very domes- 


ticated type of animal," said superin- 
tendent Matson but he said that in the 
wild a buck can weigh as much as 1,200 
pounds and will attack its enemies. 


1729 E. CENTRAL RD. 


(Corner of Central & Busse) 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 


593-7711 
\ 


MAKE 


PADDOCK 


PUBLICATIONS 


PART OF YOUR 


DAILY LIFE 


ANNIVERSARY 


generations 


il 


of the Hagenbring family. From 


variety stores, estpblished in 1922, in 
Arlington Heights, Barrington and Des 


Plaines, to 1972. 


/ 


The northwest area's largest selection of "just 
beautiful fabrics" and sewing needs. 


Complete selection of Girls' Wearing Apparel 
(infant thru size 14) and Boys''Wearing 
Apparel (infant thru Size 10) 


agenbrinffs 


voH at Campbell, downtown arRngton heights 


COMMISSIONER WILLIAM BUSSE brought the elk here in 1922. 


George 


When Mt. Prospect was 6 
years old ... George Busse 
saw the great future for hard 
working men wanting the 
better things for.their families. 
As the town and area grew . . 
. so did our belief in what we 
stood for. So after 


,,-ff -J 
f -frW , 


we look with pride on 
'what we have been a part of. 
We congratulate Paddock 
Publications for their TOO 
years of service to all of us. 


Integrity 


in 


Real 
Estate 
Since 
1923 


Around the Corner... 
or Across the Country... 
Make your move easier 
through our affiliation 
with All Points Relocation 
Service ... A nation-wide 
real estate referral service 
• Ask Us - How It Can 
Help You! 


^ 12 E. Busse Ave., Mount Prospect 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
25 9-0200 


Member MAP Multiple tilting Servici 
NEXT TO THE LIBRARY 


THE HERALD 
Monday, Sept. 4, 1972 
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The Mill Still Endures 


At the corner of River Road and Miner 


Street in Des Plaines is one of the oldest 
buildings in the Northwest suburbs, the 


The porlroi! of today 
... the heirloom of tomorrow! 


• Portrait 
• Wedding 
• Commercial 
• Publicity 


259-7464 


Rand Mill. 


The land on which the mill is locateu 


was first owned by the Thacker family, 
one of the first families in the area. A 
street in Des Plaines is named after the 
family. 


Amos Page purchased the land from 


the Thackers. In 1851 he sold the land to 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Railroad Co. 
The railroad built the mill the same 
year. 


The railroad used the mill to make'ties 


needed for their rail line..By 1854 the line 
was completed and the railroad sold the 
mill to Socrates Rand, the "Father of 
Des Plaines." 


Rand had worked for both the railroad 


and a land company that was buying 
land in the area and trying to develop it 
•into a township. 


Rand continued to operate the building 


as a saw mill until 1861 when he con- 
verted it into a grain mill. Local farmers 
brought their corn and wheat to the mill 
to be grounded into grain and flour. 


The mill continued in operation until 


1875 when it closed down. In 1889 Dr. 
Clarence A. Earle, a pioneer physician, 
bought the land and the mill. Dr. Earle 
built a home on the land, in front of the 
mill, but he never opened the mill again. 


WE SERVICE 


WHAT WE SELL 


ZIMMER 


WAS THE 


BEST 


HARDWARE 


STORE 
THEN! 


A. C. ZIMMER, 1857- 194/ 


SEE US NOW! 


Howard Freeman, Present Owner, Says: 
We Might Not Have The Most Modern 
Up-To-Date 
Building, With Carpeting Or 


Tiled Floors — (Our Floors Are Just The 
Plain Old Footworn Strips, Don't Forget Our 
Staggered Counters, Or Country Store Ap- 
pearance), But We Feel We Have "Charac- 
ter" Plus The Most Patronage Of Any Hard- 
ware Store In The Northwest Suburbs. 


"We Do Try To Maintain 


The Old-Time , 


Friendly Service" 


ZIMMER Hardware 


16 N. BROCKWAY 
FL 8-5400 
PALATINE 


. 


HOURS: Daily 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. • Friday 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. • Sunday 9 a.m. to 12:00 noon 


Oswald and James Jacoby will help you hold a winning 


hand in "WIN AT BRIDGE", appearing daily in the HERALD. 


SALES - SERVICE - RENTALS 


35 N. Northwest Highway. Palatine Phone 358-5144 


STORE HOURS: 


Mon., Thurs., & Fri. 9-9; Tues., Wed. 9-6; Sat. 9-5 


26 


YEARS OF DEDICATED 
SERVICE FOR US... 


YOU ON YOUR 100 YEARS 


IN BUSINESS 


• Geneva Hollinger, the woman behind the oper- 
ations presents Gaare Oil Company after 21 years 
of management. 


• Starting business in 1946 with two tank trucks 
1600 gal. capacity in all, above ground tank, war 
time quonset huts for storage of oils & grease & a 
small frame office building which existed for 19 
years of operations. 


• 1970 saw the end of the above ground tank 
storage (all are underground now). Quonset huts 
were removed and a modern up-to-date building 
was erected. 


• 1972 brings an operational report of 14 tank 
trucks (2,500 to 8,000 gallon, capacity), 20 employ- 
ees supplying Texaco stations in the area plus a 
home delivery "automatic" service. 


* 


* 
J 


• Mrs. Hollinger, formerly Mrs. Shot well, says: "I 
wholeheartedly feel that the success of Gaare Oil' 
Company is due to the loyalty of my employees." ,j 


• Our three office girls have a total of 25 years, 
five drivers have over 10 years and one 26 years of 
service. 
*,.; 


• Employees are all local residents. 


1972 


The New Look 
Come See Us, 


Our Tanks Are Full 
Why Not Fill Yours? 


GAARE OIL COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 


TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Northwest Highway & Rohlwing Road 


Palatine 
358-0226 


Palatine Chamber 


Making everyone feel 


For Men and Young Men 


Gant 
Hathaway 
Arrow 
Enro 
Levi 
' 


Fa rah 
l/.od 


Jantzen 
Thane 
Pendleton 
H. Freeman 
Dearmgate 
Stanley Blacker 
Palm Beach 


Austin Hill 
London Fog 
Zero King 
Might Mac 
Lakeland 
Corbin 


|laiaitne 


one 358 -4800 


WE 


WORK 
WHERE 


WE 
LIVE 


REALTORS 


• 125 W. Colfax • Palatine • 359-7730 


(1 Blk. East of Train Station) 


Marge Yeats - Bob Lotka - Dave Yeats 


CONGRATULATE PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 


ON THEIR 100th ANNIVERSARY 


*" 
From One of the Newest... To One 


of the Oldest. We Expect To 


Grow With You During The Nexf 


700 Years. 


15 South Brockway, Palatine FL 9-0400 


"Recognizing 
with pride the 


growth of 


our Village" 


TRAVEL, INC. 


We Join with 


Paddock Publications 


in Saluting the 


Growing 


Northwest Suburbs. 
• 


Come Travel With Us 


359-9590 


100 W. PALATINE 
PALATINE 


On behalf of the Palatine Chamber of 


Commerce, I would like to pay tribute to the 
public-spirited citizens who have contributed 
their support to make Palatine the 
prosperous community it is today. Many 
great things have happened in the history of 
our town, but none of them could have been 
possible without your assistance. Let us 
proudly face the future with the continuing 
cooperation of all ... and 


WATCH OUR TOWN GROW! 


HEISE-ALGER INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 
100 W. Palatine Road, Polatirw 
359-7410 


Total 


Family 


& 


Business 
Insurance 
Planning 
i 


William H. Alger III, CPCU 


Vice President and General Manager 


Did You Know ... 


There's only one Regal Real 
Estate, and it's in Palatine? 


450 N. NW. Hwy. 359-4600 


"Castle and Colonial, 


Cavalier and Class 
Come to the Crown" 


B. F. Brieske 
Vision Wrap industries, Inc. 
Chairman, Industrial Committee 


A. M. Dobkin 
Foremost Liquors 
Chairman, Retail 
Development Committee 


•homos Kcorns 
Attorney at taw 
Chairman/ Action Comm/ffe| 


GROWING 


I 


with 


PALATINE 


IBION-WRAP 


DESIGNERS — PRINTERS 


CONVERTERS 


FLEXIBLE PACKAGING - PREMIUM SPECIALTIES 
. POLYETHYLENE 
. CELLOPHANE 
. POLYPROPYLENE 
. GLASSINE 


PALATINE'S MOST MODERN, CLEAN AND SAFE 


PRODUCTION PLANT 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


250 S. Hicks Road 


Palatine 
359-5000 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE OPEN DAILY 


Del Johnston Speaks for 
His Entire Organization: 


We're 


banking on 
the future 


of a 


growing 
Palatine 


A FULL 
SERVICE 


BANK 


! 
stBankandTrustCompany 


Brockway and Slade/Palatine 
Phone:358-6262 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Joseph V, Pegoraro 
Al. Pukszto 


Palatine Paint & Glass Company 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 


Chairman, Service Organization 


Committee 
pROCRAM OF WORK 


1972 


PALATINE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 


INCORPORATED COMMITTEES 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE - DavW Stallman, Glen Short, Co-'Oiafrmen 


1. Assist local industries on local, state and national problems. 
2. Encourage industrial expansion tn Palatine 
3 Cooperate on problems of employment education and housing, 
4 Answer inquiries and cooperate with potential industry. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


1 To keep members informed on focal, state and national legislation. 
2 Encourage members to correspond with our legislators on current issues, 
3 Urge members to get personalty acquainted with our legislators. 
4. Attend legislative sessions ill Springfield 


RETAIL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE - Mike Sfufaenraucft, Co-C/mrVmart 


1. Prepare yearly promotional programs 
v 


2 Have retail committee raise necessary funds for programs 
3 Promote new ideas and evaluate each promotion after it is held. 
4. Hold regular retail committee meetings to develop future retail development* 


RETAIL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE - Bob Wreck, Co-Chairman 


T. Answer inquiries and cooperate with potential new business iirmi. 
• 


2 Encourage retail expansion in Palatine 
3 Assist new retail business in locating tn Palatine 
4 To encourage merchants to maintain attractive outer and inner appearance of stores. 
5. Work with village officials on future development of the downtown and outlying retail centers* 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL COMMITTEE - Marge Yeafe, Co-Cftoirman 


1. Hold annual village-wide and township-wide clean up campaign. 
2. Encourage all areas of the community to maintain a clean and neat appearanct. 
3 Recommend areas of beautification and encourage planttngs of perennials and permanent display* oa« fong rang* program* 
4. Educate and encourage community on recycling program, 
A 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


1 Hold at least one membership campaign each year. 
2 Contact delinquent members regarding their accounts. 
3 Evoutale dues mvertment by members 
4 Contact new businesses regarding membership. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


1. Work with and offer assistance to school districts in promoting better education far oil. 
2 Plan annual Business Education Day 
3 Investigate available leadership programs 


SERVICE ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE - Bob Hoar, Co-Cftairmon - 


1. Offer assistance of Chamber lo work with other service organizations to promote Palolin*. 
2. Offer Chamber Associate memberships to olher service organizations in community. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


T. Plans quarterly business meetings of the Chamber, 
2 Annual Golf Outing, 
3P Annual Dinner Dance, 
4 Annual Installation of Officers and Directors 
5 Arrange the special speakers in fields of government, business and industry, education and other professional fields to address ChomnW 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE - Witfram Johnson, Cho.rmon 


1 Arrange for distribution of Chamber news and special events to the news media. 
• 


2 Prepare articles and-or fetters to appear in any aeneral oubkalton 
j 


3 Maintain file or scropbook on all articles and letters which have appeared in any newspaper, nagazine and «tcelera, told fit* ( 
, lo be delivered to subsequent publicity chairman. 
"3 


of Commerce: 
'at home' in our town 


Board of Directors 


D. W. Johnston 
President 
Executive Vice President 
First Bank & Trust Company. 


P. T. di Lustro 
1st Vice President^ 
Pickwick House 
• 
. 


Chairman, Membership Committee 


Jerome W. Pinderski 
2nd Vice President 
Attorney at Law 
Chairman, Program Committee 


Dave Stallman 
Treasurer 
Spartanics, Ltd. 


Marian G. Bauer 
Sec'y to Executive Vice Pres. 


. Henry Losch 
' Losch Interior Furnishings 
Chairman, Environmental Control 


D. Moorman 


Squire on the Square 
Chair/nan, Retail Affairs Committee 


John V. Shields 
Palatine "76" Service 
Educational Committee 


'Robert J. Andres ' 
Andres & Mazzanti Insurance Agency 


Members Of The Palatine 


Chamber of Commerce 


And Industry, Incorporated 


RETAIL GROUP 


Ability Glass & Mirror 
Anthony's T.V. 
Around the World Travel 
• Baskin-Robbins Ice Cream 
•Ben Franklin Store 
' Burger King Restaurant 
By the Seat of Your Pants 
Chicken Unlimited 
Coleman's Rexall Store 
Dairy Queen - Brazier 
Denz Drug Store 
_ 


Dominick's Finer Foods 


• Dorn-Slater^hoes, Inc. 
Erich's Bar &. Restaurant 
the Fashion Nook 
Tear, Inc. 


(One Hr. Martinizing) 


Foremost Liquors 
Garden House of Casual Furniture Sanitary Market 
^**t*. \f til . . 
" 
* 
' .MB 
^m 
* 
• 
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Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Morke'sOld Fashioned Chocolates 
Muriel Mundy, Inc. 
National Super Market 
Nelson's Bo-Kay Shoppe 
Owen Carpet 
Palatine Art Center 
Palatine Drugs, Inc. 
Palatine House Restaurant 
Palatine Organ Sales 
Palatine Point & Glass Co. 
Palatine Pastry Shop 
Palatine Tailored Drapery, Inc. 
Peko Tile 
Pickwick House, Inc. 
Pro Sport Center 
Red Clare T. V. Service 
Samata's Brown Derby Restaurant 


Gift Village 
Hansen's True Value Hardware 
Haymakers Inc. 
Edw. Hines Lumber Co. 
Jage's Men's & Boys' Wear 
Janeal Draperies 
Jewel-Osco 


QUALITY AND SATISFACTION MAKE 


Customer* • Friends 


Janea\ Draperies 


& INTERIOR ACCESSORIES 


When you need the real_personal 


service you deserve Phone 359-2054 


333 W. HORTHWEST HWY. 


IH THE VILLAGE OASIS PLAZA 


Apparel • Draoeries • Slipcovers 


If you like 


to save money 
you'll love us 


.' Phone 
359-2299 


in The VILLAGE OASIS PLAZA 


317 W. NORTHWEST HWY. PALATINE 


The Sherwin Williams Co. 
Skrudland Photo Service 
Soucie Jewelry, Inc. 
Spring Interiors 
Squire on the Square 
Stop-N-Go Food Store 
tami's Infant Shoppe 
Teddy's Liquors, Inc. 
Uncle Andy's Cow Palace 


•*. 


•C 
•V> 


' Kentucky Fried Chicken of 


Palatine. Inc. 
• 
.»...,.,.,—.._ „ _„.. ...... 


Knupper Nursery & Garden Centei Vartqnian Carpet, inc." 
• S. S. Kresge Co. 
_ 
Willow Creek Buy-Low Liquors 


Lancer's Steak House . 
Wilson World Travel, Inc. 


Losch Interior Furnishings 
Zayre Corporation 


Marie's of Palatine 
~ 
Zimmer Hardware 


Mike's Bike Shop 
99' Fabric Store 


SERVICE GROUP 


A-OK Letter Service 
Accurate Sign Co. 
Allied Chemical Corp. 
Angel Soft Water Co. 
Arlington Oif Co, 
Atlas Industrial Supply Co. 
Barrington Trucking Co. 
V. L. Bergman Trucking 
Bob's Union "76" Service 
C & S Printing Co. 
. Circle-Aire, Inc. 
Coiffures by Fransisca 
.Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Electronic Sound Servicing Co. 
Elegance Cleaners & Laundry 
Elgin Water Conditioners, Inc. 
Erickson's Gulf Serv. Sta. 
Floyd Johnson, Builder 
Gaare Oil Co. 
.George's J- & L. Gas Station 
Howard Johnson's Motor Lodge 
Howard Johnson's Restaurant 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co.civic 
. Ahlgrirh & Sons Funeral Horace 
American Telephone Answering 


& Secretarial Service 


Andres & Mazzanti Ins. 
Annen & Busse, Inc. Realtors 


Jiffy Print_ 
J-M Service Enterprises 
Johnson Water Softener Co., Inc. 
Master Campers 
Miracle Water Co. 
Northern III. Gas Co. 
Northwest Palatine Standard 
Northwest Train Air Conditioning Co. 
O. G. Contractors . 
Paice Decorating Service • 
Palatine Auto Wash, Inc. 
Palatine Drive-In Cleaners 
Palatine Locker Service 
Palatine Union "76" Service 
Palatine Shell Service 
.Powder Puff Salon De Coiffure 
Reichardt Cleaners 
S. & C. Spots Card Cleaners 
Suburban Computer Services, Inc. 
Thad's Home Improvement 
Toga Corporation 
.Town & Country Landscaping 
Union Oil Co. (Div. of Pure) 
GROUP 


Drs. Laskowski, Larko, & Messick, D.D.S 
Leighty Insurance Agency 
C. Neal Realty 
Robert L. Nelson Realtors 
Robert S. Noonan & Assoc. 


nm 


339 W. NW Hwy., Palatine 358-2230 (In ih. V.llag. Oas.s) 


Bringing to you: 


Brand Name Paneling 
Mosonite . 
Eran 
Paro 


Fences & Decks in Redwood & Cedar 
Kitchen Cabinets 
Bathroom Cabinets 
Homelite Saws 
Olympic Stains 
Doors 
& Service 


• • 
•% 
B 
• 
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» 
• 
* 
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Harry Benstem & Assoc. Ins. Agcy.Northwest Sub'n Credit Bur. 
C. L. Berlin Insurance 
Palntm* H««e' RncAk«li 


Centex Winston Corporation 
Delenty & Lamberis, Attorneys 
George E. Downs, Atty. at Law 
L. F. Draper & Assoc. Inc. 
. Ken Eriksen Agency 
Dr. William Ernstein 
First Bank & Trust Co. 
General Business Services 
Girl Scouts Assoc. 
Dr. J. B. Glasenapp, D.D.S. 
Glenmur Credit Co.. Inc. 
Heise-Alger, Insurance Agency 
Homefinders Real Estate 
Homes N. x Northwest 
Hometown Real Estate 
Jack L. Kemmerly Real Estate 
Dr. Alan T. Krakara 
Alan T. Krakara, D.D.S. 
Dr. Gerald Kramer, O.D. 


iw 


Palatine Bovs' Baseball 
Palatine Jr. Woman's Club 
Palatine Kiwanis Club 
Palatine North Little League 
Paddock Publications, Inc. 
Palatine National Bank 
Palatine Savings & Loan Assn. 
Bernard Pedersen Agency 
J. W. Pinderski, Atty. At Lm 
Al Pukszta, I.D.S. 
Quinlan & Tyson; Inc. 
Regal Real Estate 
Rotary Club of Palatine 
Shepherd Publications Inc. 
'Stitt, Moore, Kearns, Szala, 


Bieg & Weirauch, Attys 


Suburban National Bank 
Thompson State Farm Ins. 


doing a common 
thing uncommonly 


well... 


345W.NW.HWY. 
VILLAGE OASIS PLAZA 
PALATINE, III. 
359-9494 


Village Square Realty 
A. Wild, Attorney at Law 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


A.S.R. Div. Avnet, Inc. 
A. C. Davenport & Sons, Inc. 
Reuben H. Donnelly 
H. B. Fuller Company 
Mayfair Metal Spinning 


Pyramid Plastics, Inc. 
Sellstrom Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Standard Safety Equip. Co. 
Vision Wrap Industries, Inc. 
Spartanics, LTD. 


Honorary Membors 


Ruth M. Ryan, Quinlan fit Tyson Real Estate— John Moodie, Village President 


** 


For Cars & Cycles 


Center line cylinder boring- 
Crankshaft Chroming 
Rod reconditioning 
Custom headwork 
Engine balancing 
Transmissions 
Align boring 


1 


COMPLETE 
HIGH PERFORMANCE 
MACHINE SERVICE 


337 Baldwin Rd. 
Village Oasis Plaza 
Palatine 
358-2248 


•* 
•»•*•i 


BUYING OR SELLING? 


MOST PIOPU DO! 


PALATMIOffFICI 


234 N. NorthwMt Highway 


358-5900 


Mtmb«r MAP Multiple Lifting Service 


Here's Cheers 


to the next 100! 


from your neighborhood 


paint man. 


PALATINE PAINT 


and GLASS CO. INC. 


9 N. Bothwell 
FL 9-0954 


Pets Plus 


of Palatine 


: 
"A New Era of 


Pet Care Products" 


Specializing in: 
Tropical.Fish 
Rare Birds 


Small Animals 


Supplies For All 


Wcjtcli For Our 


"Dog of Ih* Month" 


All Pets Healfh'Guaranreed!! 


Village Oasis Shopping Center 


' 327 W. NW Hwy., Palatine 


Phone 35S-0030 


Oasis Auto 
Supply, Inc. 


COMPLETE LINE OF AUTO PARTS 


STtWART-WARHER: 


New & Rebuilt Units 


Broke Drum & Disc Work 
Pressing Up To 40 Tons 


Pick up & Deliver/ 


We do try to find the 


hard-to-find parts 


341 West Northwest Hwy. 


(Route 14) 


% mile East o! Quenlin Rood 
in the Oasis Shopping Center 


Palatine 


359-2124(25) 


WPORTED 1 OWESTIC ITALIAN FOOOS 


OftN Ito.. !„ , M., |u. 1.7 Tin., F,i.»-? U.. ll-l 


IMPORTED fc 
DOMiSTIC 


"ITALIAN FOOOS 


featuring 


PIZZA to GO 


Parly Htodqwarttrs Ur 


Gourmet Specialties 
Party Trays 
Fancy Party Cookies & Pelilsfours : 
Freshly Made Cannoli 
• . . 


Health Foods 
Swedish Specialties & Sausage 
Bratwurst • Large Cheese Variety 


323 W. N.W. HIGHWAY, PAUTINE. _ 


PHONE 


359-5015 


VILLAGE 


OASIS 


..!•* 
r-+ 
'H 
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I 
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KEMMERLY, 


11 YEARS LATER 


Since its beginning in May, 1961, 
Kemmerly Real Estate has grown from a 
one-man, one-office operation to a sales 
leader with 8 locations staffed by 89 peo- 
ple ... all in 11 short years! 
Here in capsule form is the Kemmerly story: 


1961 - Began Operations in Palatine 


Total Staff: 1 full time person. 


1965 - Opened Arlington Heights-Central 


Office. Total Staff: 10 persons. 


1967 - Opened Hoffrhan-Schaumburg 


Office. Total Staff: 15 persons. 


1968 - Opened Arlington Heights-South 


and Prospect Heights Offices. 
Total Staff: 35 persons. 


1970 - Opened Schaumburg (Golf Road) 


Office. Total Staff: 40 persons. 


1971 - Opened Hanover Park and 


Buffalo Grove Offices. 
Total Staff: 89 persons. 


1972 - Make It Your Year To See Kemmerly! 


JL\ 


i 


( 


lack %. 
emmerlu 


REAL ESTATE \^S 


Multiple Listing 


Real Ettlate 


ServM v 


Covering the Northwest Suburbs With 8 Convenient Locations 


In Arlington Heights (East) 


DOWNTOWN 


6 E. Northwest Hwy. 


253-2460 


In Prospect Heights 


In 7-11 Shopping Center 


C-1 S. Wolf Rd. 
394-3500 


Hoffman-Schaumburg 


In A&P Shopping Center 


Higgins Golf Shopping Plaza 


894-1800 


Hanover Park 


In Convenient Food Center 


7205 Orchard Lane 
837-4200 


In Arlington Heights (South) 
1st Off ice on Arl. Hts. Rd. 


1139-41 S Arlington Hts. Rd. 


956-1500 


In Palatine 


Near Route 53 


728 E. Northwest Hwy. 


358-5560 


In Schaumburg 


1st Off ice On Golf Rd. 


701 E. Golf Road 


P.O. Box 217, Palatine, III. 


882-4120 


Buffalo Grove 


313 W. Dundm Roarf 
537-8550 


SIX WAYS & REASONS 
TO SAVE AT 
PALATINE SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ... 


^yes- 


l Dinnerware 


We're again offering our customers real 
dollar savings on quality merchandise to 
complement the real dol lar differences you 
receive with our premium interest rates 
of up to 6%. 
The six-piece place setting of heavy 
quality stainless steel dmnerware comes 
in three attractive patterns with eight 
place settings to a complete set. 
Youi price is $2 10 per place setting with ' 
a $25 deposit Or $16 80 for the entire set 
with a single deposit of $200 or more. And 
when you have an entire set, you'll receive 
a gift from us of th.e sugar spoon and 
butter knife. 
un 


Movie Camera 


We're again offering our customers real 
dollar savings on quality merchandise to 
'complement the real dollar differences you 
receive with our premium interest rates 
of up to 6%. 


A Bell & Howell new Cannon Auto Zoom 
Super 8 movie camera is only $288.75 
with a $300 deposit. 


And you can also get a Bell & Howell 
8mm or Super 8 movie projector for only 
$142 80 with a deposit of $100 (or in 
combination with the movie camera). 


three 


Steel Tennis Racquet 


We're again offering our customers real 
dollar savings on quality merchandise to 
complement the real dollar differences you 
receive with our premium interest rates 
of up to 6%. 


This high quality steel tennis racquet is 
only $29.40 with a $50.00 deposit. 


And a tennis bag is only $8.40 more. 


five 


-,*$& 


Bicycles 


We're again offering our customers real 
dollar savings on quality merchandise to 
complement the real dollar difference you 
receive with our premium interest rates 
of up to 6%. 


Men's and women's three-speed bicycles 
-only $46 20 with a $100 deposit. 


Tandem bike? Only $92.93. 


And children's bicycles are only $43.84 
with a $50.00 deposit. 


two 


Instamatic Camera 


We're again offering our customers real 
dollar savings on quality merchandise to 
complement the real dollar differences you 
receive with our premium interest rates 
of up to 6%. 


A Keystone instamatic camera kit complete 
with camera, flashcube, and Kodak film 
cartridge is yours for only $9.71 with a 
$25 00 deposit. 


four 


Golf Practice Swinger 


We're again.offering our customers real 
dollar savings on quality merchandise to 
complement the real dollar differences you 
receive with our premium interest rates 
of up to 6%. 


The Arnold Palmer Practice Swinger for 
beginner or pro-only $11.95 with a 
$50.00 deposit. 


SIX 


The Un-Bank 
100 West Palatine Road 
Palatine, Illinois 60067 
359-4900 
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Babe, Lou And Red Were There 
Sports In The 920s, A 100-To-l Shot In Everything 


The 1920's was like a horse race—for 


nine years the public had its money on 
the 100-to-l shot only to see its nag 
stumble in the home stretch. 


Until the "Crash" took place, however, 


sports fans of the nation were swept up 
in the thrills that were a part of this 
"Golden Age of Sports." 


IRONICALLY, a pair of runs seem to 


sandwich the twenties quite nicely — one 
by Man o' War in 1920 and the other by 
Roy Riegels in 1929. Between these two 
different gallops, the sports world blos- 
somed more than it had ever done be- 
fore, both locally and nationally. 


The gate of the decade opened. Out 


popped a three-year-old with credentials 
second to none. Man o' War, the greatest 
American race horse of all time, cap- 
tured top honors for the year by whip- 
ping John P. Grier at Aqueduct in New 
York. 


The hoofbeats of this tremendous thor- 


oughbred seemed to provide the drum 
roll for other great things to happen. 


Jack Dempsey, regarded as "the most 


unpopular of white champions" accord- 
ing to the New York Times of 1921, re- 
tained his heavyweight title before the 
largest crowd to ever witness a sporting 
event (90,000). It was the first of many 
million dollar fights ($16). 


Another kind of pounding, possible al- 


most as physical, was happening in this 
area. In the cramped quarters of a 
makeshift gym, a local basketball player 
collided with a member of a visiting 
team. "The said tooth (broken off) was 
found, accompanied by a cut in the boy's 
head," said the Paddock story. 


SPORTS COVERAGE in the early 


twenties was fairly limited to short ac- 
counts written by team members or 
coaches. The reaction to the man in blue 
is timeless, however. 


"Andrew J. Schmidt was the umpire," 


said the baseball writer. "And a few 
rather doubtful decisions by him caused 
the boys to lose their usual spirit." 


Baseball was tops as a participation 


MORTON'S IS OPENING 


A NEW WALLPAPER STORE 


IN HOFFMAN ESTATES 


Watch for Our Grand Opening in late September 


IffORTOJV'S 


iSTAHISHIO Hi9 


"l/tfl/St/AL 


WALLPAPER" 


MT. PROSPECT 
1721 W Golf Rd 


593-0565 


V 


NORTH & SUB. 


7511 Milwaukee Ave 


647 8040 


PALATINE 


42 E Palatine Rd 


359-7766 


and spectator sport. The reasons — Babe 
Ruth and his Yankees. 


The Babe belted his way to homer 


fame in 1921 with 59 blasts of the bat. He 
surpassed that in '27 with the magical 60 
swats. 


WITH RUTH AND Lou Gehrig, the 


Yanks won three world championships 
and began a dynasty that was to last for 
decades. 


Sort of sharing "King" Babe's 


status in the midwest was another 
princely athlete — Red Grange. As an in- 
dividual he dominated the collegiate 
sports scene with his phenomenal foot- 
ball exploits for the University of Illinois. 


In what was termed as his "day of 


days" on the gridiron, Red ran Michigan 
out of Memorial Stadium with a five- 
touchdown day and 402 yards gained II- 
lini fans can still here the echos of those 
70,000 roaring rooters as he had scoring 
runs of 95, 66, 55,40 and 15 yards. 


Most probably imitating the heroics of 


Red and Babe were the young men who 
played for the Arlington Booster Club. 
The 40-man squad was organized in the 
early 1920's for both baseball and foot- 
ball. Appealing to civic pride, these 
teams brought out the villagers and 
helped unite the young community. 


High school teams were far from being 


a big-time area appeal in the early part 
of the decade. Small crowds attended 
basketball, football, baseball and track 
contests. 


Outside the prep scene, professional 


wrestling matches were a big thing. 
Bowling was also very popular. 


ONE AREA BOWLING team that was 


trying to get out of last place in its 
league in 1925 was called the Five Horse- 
men. That same year — Jan. 1 to be 
exact — the famous Four Horsemen of 
Notre Dame were proving to the colle- 


, giate world that their team was the best. 


They romped past Stanford and the fam- 
ed Ernie Nevers by a 27-10 score in the 
Rose Bowl. 


Despite the many men who made head- 


lines in this era, women were barely be- 
ginning to grab some of the spotlight. On 
a world level, Gertrude Ederle of New 
York swam the English Channel in 1926, 
the first one to ever accomplish the feat. 
She splashed to shore in 14 hours and 31 
minutes, 51 years after the first man had 
turned the trick. 


Two years later, women were allowed 


to participate in the Olympic games. 
Elizabeth Robinson was the first Ameri- 
can athlete to win a gold medal with her 
showing in the 100-meter dash. 


Women's Lib was also showing itself 


ever so slightly on the local level with 
some towns having both boys and girls 
baseball teams 


Although high school sports were far 


—33 per cent were in the second high- 


est group. 


—22 per cent were in the third group. 
—12 per cent were in the fourth (low- 


est) group. 


"Such a study proves pretty clearly 


that whatever else the high school ath- 
lete may be, for the most part he is a 


Stormy years followed that opening as 


Chicago hoods tried to take over the 
track. Races were being fixed back then 
and only the change in ownership in 1929 
helped keep Capone types from holding 
the reins. 


The first day of the "Crash" year 


seemed to foreshadow the reversal that 


SPINNING OUT OF THE TURN. Horses plodded around 
Arlington Park race track when it opened on a muddy 


October day in 1927. The track's opening was the sports 
highlight of the area in the twenties. 


from being sophisticated, some people in 
the area questioned the effect of inter 
scholastic competition on the student-ath- 
lete They voiced concern because they 
thought athletes were the poorer stu- 
dents 


V. I. BROWN, superintendent of Ar- 


lington Township High School bylmed a 
story on the front page concerning this 
controversy. Brown revealed a study tak- 
en involving 320 state high schools con- 
cerning where athletes in each school 
ranked academically This was what it 
found. 


—Approximately 32 per cent were in 


the highest scholarship group. 


THE 


STORE HOURS 


Mon Ihurt » 30 to 130 p m 


Tuci Wed fit 
Sof 


9 30 o m lo 5 00 p m 


THAN-LIH: ERA 
and deserved a pen to match Big Red, 
the Parker Duofold, was that pen He 
was, a great, ungainly hulk of a pen 
and, in his day, had more fans than the 
Desert Sheik Now 


GIG EEC WRITE/ AGAIN! 


HOW AVAILABLE AT 


NORTHWEST SUBURBAN OFFICE SUPPLY 


3264 MARKET PLAZA (NEXT TO POST OFFICE) 


ROLLING MEADOWS, ILL 60008 • (312) 259-1998 


Choice . . . Not Chance At 


TRAMS-AMERICA REALTY 


65 S. Milwaukee Ave. 
Wheeling 
541-4770 


OUR SALES STAFF 
IS PROFESSIONALLY 
TRAINED TO SELL 
YOUR HOME 
FAST!! 


well-behaved chap, who stands above the 
average in his classwork," said Brown. 


The positive approach by most area 


people toward prep sports picked up con- 
siderable in the second half of the dec- 
ade Palatine and Arlington, helped by 
greater fan backing, began asserting 
themselves on the area scene. The Pi- 
rates received a great boost with the 
building of a new gymnasium in the late 
'20s. 


Perhaps the biggest boost to the area 


suburbs financially came with the build- 
ing of Arlington Park race track in 1927. 
Three days after postponing the opening 
because of wet weather, Oct. 13 became 
the lucky day for some of the 10,000 
equine enthusiasts. 


AND, FITTINGLY, one of Man o' 


War's prodigy's was entered in the Chi- 
cago Handicap, the featured race. Mix- 
up, the great Man's daughter, reacted 
like her name, however, and lost to a 19- 
1 shot 


was to come. On that day at the Rose 
Bowl, Roy Riegels made history in an 
embarrassing way. 


THE CAPTAIN-ELECT of the Univer- 


sity of California was playing defense in 
the second quarter when Georgia Tech 
fumbled. Reigels scooped up the precious 
pigskin and shocked the crowd by his fa- 
mous sports gallop — in the wrong direc- 
tion. 


Somehow he became mixed up and ran 


60 yards to hiw own goal. This helped set 
up a safety which later on was the mar- 
gin of victory for Tech, 8-7. 


The country was also to become con- 


fused that fateful year as the Depression 
tried to wipe out the heroics of this great 
sports decade. It did not. 


Instead, the blows of the Babe Ruths 


and Jack Dempseys, the legs of the Man 
0' Wars and the Red Granges live on. 


Fine 
Haberdashery 


Since 1928 


Fine 
Bootery 


Arlington Bootery & Men's Wear 


8 N. Dunton 


CARL LUETTSCHWAGER 


Downtown Arlington Heights 
CL 3-6738 


WINK'S BIKE SHOP 


"The Bike Riders' Pal" 


Since 1927 


L • 
•* ••• i tm n* BICYCLES 


* Accessories 


* Parts 


* Repairs 


I 


Over 150 bikes on display — fully assembled, ready to ride 


USE. Davis, Arlington Heights 
CL 3-0349 
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H. C. Paddock & Sons, Publishers 
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HEIGHTS WOMAN'S 


CLUB IN ANNUAL 


SOCIAL EVENING 


It was the night of February 12th 


that the pleasant ne,w home of Mr. 


Mrs. 
John Y. Beaty was the 


of a brilliant social function. 


and 


The occasion was the "Social Eve- 
ning o! the Arlington Heights Wom- 
an's Club.1' 
There were about 75 


ROBINHOOD ONE 


FEATURE IN NEXT 


MOVIE SERIES 


gutsty members 
their friends 


"WITH M\ LITTLE HATCHET-1 DID IT!" 


The weekly movies at the Arlington 


Heights high school gymnasium the 
past year have all been good, but it is 
left for the present series to surface 
all previous ones given in the number 
of 
stellar 
attractions. The series 


opened this week with Jackie Coogan, 


of 
the club, and! in "Circus Days." The other pictures" 


;vnt. 
arc "The Man Next Door," in which. 


The Inng ba'll like living room was Lurry Scmon has the 
leading 
role, 


beautifully lighted and draped with Douglas Milt-Lean in "The Hottentot," 
flags in li'jnui of Lincoln's birthday, Mary Pickford in "Little Lord Fuunt- 
his portrait was given u prominent I lery" and closing with Douglas .Fair- I 
place mi the wall. 
bunks in "Knbinhood." 
Mr. Roberts ! 


The 
host 
uii'l 
hut-tess 
met 
the I was very fortunate in securing so! 


guests with hospitable welcome, and' many guod pictures in one series, but j 
the atmosphere of the place was most! then Mr. Roberts has always been for- i 
jfemul and inviting. 
tunate in that matter. We are tin- | 


The program, a varied and pleas- willing to believe that it is n matter !• 


ing one, was directed by Mrs. U. A. of just luc.k. 
Our high school p r i l l - j 


Noyes, chairman of the entertain- cipnl knows what he wants when he' 
merit committee. 
contracts with the film companies and 


I'JMfirst number was a vocal quar- "c K^ts it. 


Mt,<\|msisling nt' Mrs. C. K. Loreri- 
"Kobinhood" is the big picture of 


acn and her daughter,.Miss Gertrude, the live and 
the 
single admission 


Mr. J. V. Beaty and Mr. Sidney Al-, charge for the picture will be 35c. 
leu, 
with 
Mr. Krai, accumpr.nist. Those who purchase season 'tickets 


They :.,ihir, "Tenting Tonight on the \ will be admitted the same as at other 
OH Camp Grounds." at the call of! pictures, at no additional charge. The: 
the bugle in tin; distance, they also; management of the high school movies 
sang, "Tramp, Tramp.' 'and one other I have considered seriously their abiii:- 
Jiumbcr 
.ill 
splendidly 
well given.! donmcnt on account of failing inUir- 


Then* we p.1 two readings by Miss jest. There has been no money loss. 


Duly, of uur home town, "Cigarette"! Neither has there 
been any 
great 


with whom readers uf Omda are fain-'amount made. If you favor high class: 
iliar, 
and 
as 
an encore, "Alaska," [ movies, which give our young people 


both tragic, dillieult 
numbers, 
and a pleasing diversion, right here a". 


certainly tragically given to pcrfec-j homo, do not fail to buy a season tie- 
tion by Miss Duly. 
kct. The program of tin- remaining 


Most of us present were surprised ! pictures of the scries are as follows: 


to know we hud such a talented, new 
townswonuin. 


Miss Clyne, from Des Plaincs, sang, 


"Winds of the South," and as an cn- 
«ore, a humoruoa number, Miss Clync 
was accompanied by Miss Cunsuer of 
Des flames. 
Her clear strong voice 


was of line quality ami her singing 
wr.s heartily appreciated. 


Mr. Oehlers, who is so well known 
•nil 
highly regarded "in 
Arlington j Fairbanks. 


Heights, gave two nr three violin' 
Good clean 


numbers, 
with 
Miss 
l/everenz 
of tall shows. 


Des Humes at the piiiim. 
Mr. Ocbl- 


cr is n master of the violin, and his 
playing on this occasion, 
was 
re- 


ceived with hearty appreciation and 
rounds of applause. 
I 


Perhaps because of a bit of humor | 


it the most welcome to all. 
The j 
_ 


readings of Miss Conseur just touch-j 
^.|)C voll,rs uf 


«d us light. 
Her first number "The I c,u, 


t 
tl: ,_ ', 
_.. 
.1... 
MX' 
. 
!.'..«.I H 
1 ! »J*." 


March' 5—-"The Man Next Door." 


Lurry Semon in "No Wedding Bells." 


March 12—Douglas MacLoan, "The 


Hotentat," Baby I'eggy in "Miles of 
Smiles." 


March 10—Mjiry Pickford, "Litt.k- 


Lord I''auntleroy." "Our Gang," com- 
edy. 


March 
'JU—"Kobiiihooil," Duuglas 


HAVE. CUT 


SHOULD) 


SOfAC 6' 


comedies are. given at I 


FEDERAL REPORT 


SAYS TOWN LOSES 


IF UNATTRACTIVE 


Nearly 20,000,000 people in the 


United States, or about one-fifth of 
the population, live in villa-ges, and 
30,000,000 farming, people use these 
village for purposes of business, edu- 
cation, religion, health and social well- 
being. Yet these centers of rural 
population are usually 
unattractive 


and often very ugly. Villages in oth- 
er countries are -generally much su- 
perior to those of the United States 
in design, in the character of their 
| streets and public buildings, and in 
i their approaches and recreation spots. 
A start, however, has 
been made 


toward beautifying the American vil- 
lage. 


I 
Some examples of leadership in this 


j respect are recorded by ithe Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which has been 


j studying the problem of village plan- 
i ning from the standpoint of its im- 
j portance to the rural community and 
j particularly to the farmer. 


It is more as a buying than as a 


selling place that the farmer makes 


WINNING STREAK 


CONTINUES FOR 
A.H.TIH,S,TEAM 


Continuing their winning streak, 


the Heights five won two game* thi» 
•week end, one from Gurnee and on« 
from Luther Institute running .their 
wins up to five out of the last six in- 
cluding the tournament. Th« horn* 
team has improved vastly over their 
early season form and are going at » 
fast clip. 
. 


The Gurnee game Wai a nip an* 


tuck affair with the locals behind at 
the end of the first half 4-1. Th« 
guarding was extremely close and th* 
game so fast that very few shots at 
the basket could be made. Height* 
came back at half time' with a rush 
and led at three quarter time 7-6. The 
final score was 12-11 with tire big entf 
of the score to Heights. 
The local 


five scored 11 points to the visitors 7 
in the last half. 


The Line-Up: 


Heights 
Cordulack 


FG. FT. TP. 


iBplte 
Lips 


4 
FG. 
t 12 
FT. TP: 


use of the village. In marketing his 
principal products he generally deals S^'P5 
with some large distributing center. Johnson .. 


i Kut he purchases his household sup- 
| plies in *he village. He goes there 


for amusement and for social pur-|(jUrnee 
poses generally. His children often ;^'xo" • 


i 30 to school there. An attractive vil-i Welsh , 


luge, says the department, is an im-j v.°.vn 
portant influence in stabilizing farm \*f" [nBs 
life and in-counteracting the attrac-1 ™al1 •• 
tions which cities have for the young ;Ke"y • 
peole of the farms. As the farmer's j 
chief point of contact with • outside 
' 
, 
_ 
. ,,.. 
- 
interests, the village can make a big 
Luther Loses One and Wins One. 


- •• - 
- - 
' 
™.->-i- CordulacK, Bolte and company 


•' 
,1 


; 
** 


4 
•i0 
21 
0 


11 


r . 
T.tilht»r T.nuca One »tirt Win« One. 


I 
' 
-"" 
-' t 
(.contribution to the happiness of farm I . . 
. 
- 
. - 
- 


i liJ'e, even if it be considered from, no J»^";K 'i furious-' stride 
Arlington. 
| other standpoint that the fact that it Heights defeated Luther 21-10. Luth- 
! is the place" where the farmer spends,er P'ayed hard and had many chances 
a large part of his income 
ito bcon; Dut could not 
niak.e thenl 


Where villages are 
being made count. 
T"e score at half time -was 


I more beautiful, the impetus has come \ lu'a "» favor °* Heights. The guard- 
J i n nearly every case from local initia-1'"g "f Johnson again featured ably 
live. Villages that have well-planned assisted by Lips while Bolte was pil- 


I streets, attractive recreation spot? 
mK up a total of 11 points, enough to 


I and pleasing approaches are nearly al- -bea- tliem alone. Cordulack was not 


PROMINENT 


APPROVE BOND ISSUEf 
EXTERN STAR 


FOR SOUTH SCHOOL! 
WOMAN DIES 


Arlington 
Heights j 


o. ~a voted nine In 
Mrs. Cicrtrudc Schroeder, wife, nf 


ELK GROVE HOME 


OF ELK HERD 


(l!y lit. 1'rnspi'cl. Reporter) 


.Sunday nmrning the St. Paul Lim- 


ited came to ;i stop at Jit. Prospect 
:t, n n i . "i . 
- • * 
of PulutiiK- \ ucp»t uiul ovt-i-y 
on« 
' 


i 
i 
ill l r1. vr VL bi u\tv 
Ljiiiiut:ii< 


in Arlington 
immense* And 


. 


roject. There were 
hospital early Monday morn-1 a"a .Put 01 
lowing, ah illness which . yMJ,£gaSB,e&; 


immediately 
Upon stop- 


wi.is uncoupled 


The-ftr was 
rest 


REDUCTIONS 


AWARDED TO 


NON-OBJECTORS 


. ._ . 
--- 
. 
. 
laughter that was good to experience. 


A jfcnprous refreshment was .serv- 


ed by the younger member* of the 
ciimn'iit'.ee edii.-islinir "C :i varietj' o£ 
sandwiehi'.-. cnllVr. and ciioicc cakes, 


laiiies ot tiie club 
such 
,v ti> prepare, served in big 


sdiool boys, nnd tlun 
Then.- wits a gne.-jii.i; 
tin; ii-.iriKs to liu seen 


wif, v...ii i'.y "M; 
Zl.'ll. V.::" I''.'! '."ill' 
MUit'-'i :.il 
It . M L : > 


and e-.-rtainlv f.n 


The 
niii.-l 
I'l'-; 


given when l i t t l e 


the 


^ 
____ 
____________ 
'ene au- 
thority to erect the- building and an- 1 
thoming a bond issue. The result isn't 
surprising, considering th« spirit that 
the cituyiis t'f 
Arlingtiii) 
Jleijvlu.-: 


IIKVO bei;ii sliowin;: toward improve- 
nien'.s ami sel'.onl alfair:' the pasL few 
yciiir. Vi-l tin 
1 entire- I'l'jnnuiiiily has 


n aswi to fei-i elated over tin-. Jfact 
tl'.at in a disirict <iC over J.tilin vr>sur.<. 
only Jo wm; so mue'h opposed lii a 
nr.w seiioid biiildinkt, that iliey wen: 
' 


I.nre'.i 


sav.- a iniilliluil/ oC 


•n 'ins small 
tut'i 


•Iv won the; pri;',". 
-,ctu 
- .-urpri>e 
was 


Mi,s Helen Kolling 


pri/.<- to the poles to voU-against it. 


With UK: si-ntimcnL •'.Npri-i-.-'cd sr. 


tint polls ,tlte bdartl »f cduealiini fed 
thai they an- in duly bontl l" proceed 


matron of Palatine Chapter No. 585 
0. JO. S. in which shu took great in- 
ti-rc.-'L. She hial Jn-e:i :'ar fivm -we I: 
duri::;r tin- past yf-'ar and ci'ii';!. t;nir.< 
ji'"|i:iriiixi-d hi".' hi-al;!i in tin: in'.i-re.-'. 
uf tin: Ka.-'.ci'ii S:ar. 


T!v.''l'iim-ral was held Tiitir.-siiuy .:if- 


tiTii'in a i. the h»mi; and St. Paul's 
rluin:li, Kcv. Ywks ullieiatii'.g. 
In- 


ti-rment was in Hillside i-en-.etrry. A;: 
unusual ai-.iount ot Ilural pica's s'.ir- 
1'initnii'il the caski-l. 
lellinic 
of 
th? 


high ivteeni in which the dcci-asi-d 
wa.ohHii. The Oriental quartet fr«m 
(.'hicngn sang and the beautiful Kas- 


.... ;s Depai-cniiint of In- 
terior at Gardiner, Montana, which 
place, it left sit about 10::!0 a. m. on 


, Feb. i:> and arrive;! at. Mt. I'rospce.l. 
l(i:")i) a. m. Keb. .ifi, 'flu- car c'.nJnin'.'d 
l[i larg.- cra'.e's esieh 
containing a:i 


' 


Property owners along Plum Grove 


avenue. Palatine, who were assessed 
for the isO-ft. state aid paving re- 
ceived notice tiiis week that their as- 
sessments had been substantially -re- 


' 


shacks and dilapidated stores have i Heights plays a return game with 
been torn down 
and 
replaced 
bv; Luther this -Thursday at Luther and 


I smart, substantial business buildings,! ™;« promises .to be a real battle. 
| and extensive programs if landscape ' The Line-Up: 
I gardening and tree 
planting 
have ' Heights ' 


i been undertaken. Villages that have Cordulack 
embarked on this path 
are finding Schoenbeck 


that beauty pays. It improves local 
business and attracts tourist busin 
It enhances, .real estate 


FG. FT. TP. 


duced| 
NilFlfro1 reducti 


.'uv-"...v,-'....- 
-- 
-0 


*rr<g.7,. .•\t*./«iiM».g»«i~' _n 


half no objections had 
been 
filed 
Many-examples-of effective-village^'Lather 


against the improvement. No notices planning have been noted by the de- Schcwe 
ot reduction were sent, to the prop-: partHicr.t's 
investigators. Vet 
the }Jachay 


urty owners wnn had placed t'nc;r a.-- = idea that village planning is as ncces- Griipc" .' 
.si.-.-'.<!v.i'r.'.s m tiie !-.a::;is of t-iio a'ttt,v-.sary a.-- citv nlanning has taken root-Sdinr-dn 
i:i-ys lor ir.c iibjecl-n-s. 
Settlemeiii ' •;, comparatively few places. It 


r.ni th(: pressure 'behind it that brings 
results 'in cri.wdc-d cities wiiere con- 


(icl'i-.ld lilil.'!! 


>l»jt-ctii.i,.-'. 


their w 
Reinke. 


"licliciin 
makes radical, changes 


imanl \v.:s mailed'ihis week In prop-1 pulsory. The Government pninls out, 
i-rty owners nlVttctvd by ti:e jiavcnutnt.! "owcver, that vill.-.go planning often 
| The uiilli-iin .starts out with the slate- j means great savings to the comnuin- 
jiiient that tl-.c viilagu board will keep i !'>" tll:!l l L ls never too early nor too 


was introduced ,as one of uur own, :,j" tnc'nour future. 
nnd dehghtrd with the .skill!ill maiiin.'r, 
in which src gave two numbnrs on 
the piano. She is u pupil 
of 
Mr. 


Keed and certainly u credit to her ; 
•wn ability and to her teacher. 
j 


"The 
oldest 
member 
present, 


•wrote without specs, ami at the last 
minute, things to be seen on the Lin- 
coln penny and us two or three, yes 
more, wanted it placed heie'l give 
it- '•[ see it was minted H'17; I see 
the face of Lincoln, the greatest mini 


i*'i rvrr ktniw' i 
our 
Nil tion Jil ^lum, MU: i«i«»n» *»-»--».•*, ----•' —--, \ ~ 


"Lil.city" - "in' national' faith, dress or interesting talk by Mi;s._Suhr, 


UUll- IJH'V i\lV ill IllllV IMIItti l'» IIUM.I'VU , 
', 
.. 
. 
• 
r l t 
i .1 
ut C.M.T' with plans'lor the .'r.-i-lion tern .Star lunt-ral service fo lowed the 
of tin: now building. 1'lans will s 
sei'nu.n by Krv. Voeks. Mrs. t-.illiu 


be prt'l'"i'ed mill 'bids will be asked p»l* ""'I Ml'' ("-;<'- *»^ * >S n;Jv,l> l'cc» 


_ A t 3:"" p. 1:1. f'.hief I-'ovc-sti'i- Kcn- 


nii'iil!. ar.d 
C'-unir-issioner 
V/illiam 


li;is.-e appeared and gave Mr. (Joln- 
:i;:in. (":;!••!" Traveling Auditor of the 
Aini-riean ilailway Kxpress.'Oo., n ri- 
eeipt for tin- car. 
Mr. Coli'-man ac- 


i-nnip.iiiicil this car from 
tit. 
Paul.;---- 
- 
.-- - 
,- -, 
. . 


Minn. A.s soon as this was done HUM'"" property owners informed'on li:e | !atc tc) "cs-'m it; and that the expcnw 
_ 
_ _ _ ... 


county trucks backed up to the drmi- paving proceedings. All the improve- i '* almost never proiubiiivc and is sel- tra two points. 
and >v<'re loadtil, each taking two Elk ments ;ire in court awaiting coiiliim:s- "om a serious handicap. 
i High. School Girls Trounce Alumni 


per lrii>. 
lion, .wi-.ich is delayed, stales the but- 
/^—•- 


I'l'-asurc cars were present 
in a! letin by the action of those who :u-i 


1 


.Matt!i;.-j=-'en 
1 


4 


Luther Usscrvcs Win Exciting d'ame. 


In ;i game that was not decided 


until the last few seconds the Luther 
reserves won 1-1-13 when 
tteardsley 


fouled t!-,c forward who made the ex- 


•associated closely with Mi's. Schroed 
rr in her Kastern Star work, oflici- 
atcel in the service. 


goodly number 
and 


trucks to Klk Cirovc. 


m 


followed 
the 


Possibly the largest crowd ever as- 


TVf' 
*x\naw 
"" 
"' 
: semblcd-watched the unloading of the 
IHlSSIOnaiy 
Gertrude Schroedcr, the daughter | Klk and a much larger crowd watched 


ArMracc Rpfnw 
of Mr- 1Mul Mvs- Emil Sigwalt, form-: the opening of each crate at Elk 
Address l>eiuie 
cr)y o{ Ar|inKton Heights;• was born i Grove by Chief Kennicott and his as- 


Society /'» Chicago July 18, 1887. The family I sistants The Elk would be coached 


i moved to Arlington Heights and it j to back up a little way in the crate- 
was there where she married Mr. H. | so that the hind feet were on the 
C. Schroeder June 24, 3.MOI3. 
Ever j ground and then the chief's worthy 


since her marriage, her home has been | assistants would pull the craic awa 


creed 
. 
'In (jod V»> Trust': 
two 
leathers 


plucked from our National 1'ird, tbo 
Kagle; our motto. 'K I'lurtbus L'lumi'; 
'The United States uf America.' 
I 


Friday afternoon the Woman's Mis- 


sionary'society of-the Presbyterian 
church met in the chuch for annual 
thank eill'enng, anil 
n special pro- • 


gram, the main feature, was an ad- 
dress or interesting talk I:, 
who with her husband, Kcv. Suhr, an 
Kvangelical minister, has been 
MS 


missionary in China for sixteen ye..vs, 
and arc now on their second furlough 


seo a bit of Hioc.ev. a penny that will home. 
Mrs. huhr spoke largely of 


buy an all day sucker." Tin, was not the it.lucatujnal advance a.,d of the 
put clown for th.: prize, ju>: to sat growing willingness of 
•>»>«»« 
to 


freeze inner VIMOII. 
' ^cnd their (laughter to the schools. 


The'president, .Mrs. C. 1'. Draper, .Shi; told of the poverty and meager 


remind^ 
th.- 
company of the ch;b nsss of their living; of carefu man- 


tilav to be given this week, also that nt-r in which they economized thi ir 
she 
c rnnl 
tekru in her packet, suppling. 
-She described the children 


to purchasers anytime or in'their schools as bright and quiek 


eiitei'tainers 
were to leurn! 
She showed specimens ol 


unkcd for tho fine quality their handiwork and pictures of tl.e 


ram given. 
.children in the schools, 
dc'cnbm: 


tiie committee, Mr. and .their method of work in 
teaching 


and all who assisted in and lending them. 
The pathos OI 


in Palatine. 


y 


I from the Elk, which would stand for 


Her activities were not alone con- . a moment as dazed, then up would go 


vincd to fraternal interests. She took 'the bead so as to g«t scent, and away 
great interest in the erection of the . Mrs-. Elk would canter to the brush a 
new St 1'aul's church building and ' distance over, and every Elk would 
as a member of the Needle Club" • follow Mie same procedure and finally 
helped to raise over ?i>00 toward the 1 <1:ls'> >n''» the 
brush. 
The 
animals 


new church fund. 


•access are 


tun 
such a pleasing her descriptions, the earnest heart in- 


to be congratulated. 
.tcrest in her work and the simplicity 
. 
: 
. 
i imel sincerity of her manner 
made 


Mrs. 
Suhr's talk, one of moving ap- 


Ipcal, and was listened to with appre- 
OBITUARY 


MBS SOPHIA WOLFE 
iciation and sympathy. Indeed it was 


Wolfe (Trost) was born in said most interesting, and convinc- 
oesc 
Schwerin, 
Germany, ing address ,ever made by any nus- 


1I5v~i5" 1841 and died Feb. 11, 1025 sionery to the society. 
. 
. 


•t the age of 83 years, 2 months and] 
M was tnrough Mn. Charlea Pat- 


26 days. 
Sh* was bapmed jxov. ^i, tcrson formeriy a president o.f otr 
1841 and confirmed March lu, 1856. 
- - « ' - . 
loca| 


She was married in Germany, wnen ure<J to 


. 


that Mrs. Suhr was sec- 


on thii 


Wheeling. She has been 


fear pre'-ent place about 38 years 


>i- 
The two ladies were old fri«nd», 


at land 
school mates at 
Harrington. 


ir pre-«.. *— - 
——-, „ whe'e ^y f«™««'llj."v«?. "nd « If-* 
She leaves to mourn 4 sons and 2 in that place aa Miss Lagerschulte, 


Jauihters, (3 children died in infun- the speaker was married 
to 
Kev 


16 grandchildren, 2 great grand- Suhr, a son of the Evangelical pastor, 
ren a half brother, 3 daughter- at that time at Harrington. 
They 


in-lawa ' 2 son-in-laws and other married sixteen years ago and went 
friends 
She hns made her late home at once to China, where the young 


with John nnd Louis Wolfe. The fu- minister was sent as missionary by 
aaral «ervices were held Sunday, Feb. his church. The society in the Pres- 
1B Rev. Noak officiating. 
byte'rian church, were 
grateful' 
to 


' u»» vit'TTtiffrir WVRFR 
Mrs. Patterson for bringing her 


EffithELWeb"fI(B«keJrf<wa. earnest missionary friend to speak to 


born Jan. 14, 1849, in Hesscn Darin- ">em. 
•tadt, Germany nnd died Feb. 16,19251 The meeting was most helpful, the 
at 'the age of 70 years, 1 month and offering encouraging, and the social 
2 dav» at the home of her daughter. noUT and pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
— ' ••-••• •" —- 
->-' ->•- -• —• '"• - •-- enjoyable when choice refresh- 


Schroeder was active in all so- i 
of which she was a member 


and was past president of Sutherland 
Corps W. R. C. No. 89. She passed 
away, aged • 37 years, G months, 28 
days. There remain to mourn her 


dash . 


I surety arc beautiful and 
canter, a.s 


• easily as a man would walk, always 
carrying their heads erect, a good 
lesson for most of the people to. fol- 
low. 


Credit must be given to the County 


Commissioners for obtaining these 


liam Busse. 


The car in which the 
Elk were 


.^.^.•n *-k»i iriTTT-i »vruvr»T ¥1 '" 8«Wng the Elk for Elk Grove. 
VOICE OF THE PEOPLE This puts another feather in the hat 


• 
1 of this end of the county *nd its True, 


Several influences have been given i Tried_ahd Tested Commissioner Wii 


as the cause of the "crime wave," all 
of which certainly add to the evil. 
One, that to my mind, is a strong fac- 
tor in the direction of lawlessness is 
the prominence given to law breaking.^ 
One would think to look at our city 
daily papers that there is -nothing sv 
important or so interesting as. the rec- 
ord of crime. 
The big eity papers 


are really a bad influence to bnng into, 
a family of growing children. There 
ic nothing so vile and disguatmg in 
its detail that the papers are not will- 
ing and glad to print it m its columns. 
The spirit which calls forth such ex- 
pressions os "Oh, my!" "Isn't that 
terrible"? "Too dreadful to. think of." 
"I wouldn't believe it." "What ar- 
. 


we coming to"? and like sentences I ure provided by tiie Commissioners of 
has even crept into our best periodi-1 about 20 or more acres and they wil! 
- • 
• 
--'-•• 
not be in danger in their new homo 


shipped to us was an all steel express 
car, 70 feet long with the litest equip- 
ment. Hay that had been grown on 
the irrigated plain* in Montana was 
included so that the 
animals were 


properly fed while enroute. This hay 
was as green as could be due to th:* 
fact that after it had been cut it never 
received any rain or dew. 


We all are happy to have the Elk 


with us and hope they do well in 
their new home, grow fat and multi- 
ply, so that Elk Grove can claim the 
best Elk herd in the U. S. 
These splendid animals of the west- 
em prairies have a beautiful enclos- 


That to be hated needs but to be seen, 
But seer, to oft, familiar with its face 
We first endure, then pity, then em- 


We even find a yielding to the de- 


sire for "chrills" in our local stage 
performances: 


TO TAXPAYERS: 


If the taxes are paid here', we have 


„.„ 
.31 years old she came to-5^, enjoyable when choice refresh- *? money .,, use.right away foi-our 


the U. S. A. and Nov. '.), i8E3, Rev. ^^ wje£ disposed by the home'fc"f""ft ro!uis and bridges, and tow. 
Roeder of Arlington Jeights rnMncA society. 
a" 
% ' ' : 


n promise of 
from the Pr 


time not so far away. 


cals. It has been said: 
. 
~- 
—„— ... _,— 
. 
Crime is a monster of such horrid mien of starvation as they were m their 


hi-r husband, her daughter pulpit, some 
vvuMim 
nPr 
nuaoHiiu, 
nut 
UHWKIII.VI 
j'**>i'"t ""•— 
j 
» ,» 
«•• . 
* 
T3Lr?¥rtA Damm) i grandchild and The next meeting of the Mls«ionarr 
lain, rrcu »»»• 
/ 
n 
j-.s.k., ,1-111 h» th* annual hn<. .IM< 
i"bro«her. The fuiieral services wen- society 
held Thursday afternoon, Rev. Noacl 
•fflciatir.g. 
March. 


will be the annual but..iess 


reports and election, in 


I would kindly advise to pay your 
taxes tu in. «. *.n Collector, whereas, 
if they are .urneci in delinquent, it 
probably tn!;o? a year before we have 
the use of the mi ncy. 
(Signed) 
HERMAN GARMS, 


H'ghway Commissioner. 


Wheeling Township. 


old home in Yellowstone National 
Park or Jackson Hole in Wyoming. 
Thousands of these animals die ev- 
ery year in the west due .to lack of 
food. 


Coming — 


"MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY" 


What? 


8-Reel'Legion Photo Play 


Where? 
: 
; 


High, School Auditorium, 


When? 


February 23, 8 p.m. Admission 25c 


Benefit G. A. R. Memorial. 


Auspices Merle Guild "Post, No. 208, 


American Legion and Auxiliary. 


endeavorii.g to have the entire pro- 
ceedings delayed for another year 
The Village Board urges as a mat- 
ter of economy that contracts be let 
at once. The bulletin points to tin- 
cost if the proceedings are thrown 
out, viz: fees of attorney, engineers 
and commissioner for which the vil- 
lage would be liable and the 5% attor- 
ney fees that the lawyers of the ob- 
jectors will secure. 
The bulletin of- 


fered to give reductions to all who 
would withdraw objections. 


"Watch Your Step" in 


Income Tax Returns 


Mrs. Mabel G. Rcilnncke, Collector 


of Internal Revenue, today enumerat- 
ed a list of questions which every in- 
come taxpayer for the year 
1924 


should consider carefully. These sug- 
gestions, Mrs. Reinecke declares, ap- 
ply io taxpayers in every class, busi- 
ness and professional men, salaried 
persons, wage earners and farmers, 
foe questions which Mrs. Reinecke 
urges should, be given consideration 
are: 
- "Did you receive any interest on 
bank deposits ? 


"Have you any property from which 


you receive rent? 


"Did you receive any income in the 


form of dividends or interest from 
stocks or bonds? 


"Did you receive any bonus during 


the year? 


"Did you make any profit on the 
sale of real estate, stocks, bonds, etc? 


"Did you act as broker in any 


transaction for which you received u 
commission t 


"Are you interested in any partner- 


ship or other firm from which you re- 
ceive income? 


"Have you any minor children who 


are working? 


'"Have you control of the earnings 


of such children? If so, the amount 
must be included in the parent's re- 
turn, erf income. 
; 


"Has your wife any income from 


any source whatever? If so, it must 
be included in your return, or reported 
in a separate return of income. 


"Did you .receive any directors' fees 


or trustees' fees, in the course of the 
year? 
: 


"Did you hold any office in a bene- 


fit sociaty from which you received 
income? 


"It is desired to impress upon the 


mind of every taxpayer," said Mrs, 
Reinecke, "that answers to the fore- 
going questions are very'necessary in 
the filing of a correct income tax re 
turn and if they are properly replies 
•to much confusion and perhaps em- 
barrattment may be avoided by the 
; taxpayer," 


Girls. 


In a game featured by the almost 


[ perfect defense of the local girls and 
a fast passing offense 
the 
Alumni 


Public Service Co. Annual 
Report Shows Remarkable 
Development Taking Place 


. Johnson and Dobbins 
could 
make 


A valuable barometer of the re- • them from any place and scored 13 


markable development taking place in baskets between them, 
the residential and industrial districts! The line-up: 
adjacent to and surrounding Chicago, High School 
FG. FT. TP. 


is tft be found in the 1!)24' Annual Menard 
.....4 
X 
* 


llepol-t of the Public Service Company Johnson 
5 
l 


of Northern Illinois niailed to stock-.Dobbins 
...4. 
1 


holders 
of that 
company today, Klehm 
0 
0 


(Thursday) and made public yestcr- Swartz 
o 
0 


day through J. A. Scbabeck, District Giescke 
0 
0 


Manager. 
• Mueller 
0 
0 


The growth in the 214 communities Hertcl 
0 
0 


served by the Public Service company Thai .» 
o 
0 


is strikingly shown by the fact that! 
_ 
13 
3 


the gross operating revenues for 1U;M Alumni 
" 
' ' FG. FT TP 


were $18,1)03,904.10, an increase of Kellog 
o 


127o over 1323. The amount of busi- Adam 
o 


ness done by the company has approx- Muuller 
][o 


imately doubled in the last five years. Wells 
|o 


Operating expenses, including a-re- Kohl er 
o 


tirement 


, 
- 
.. 
.......... 


expense of $803,553.UU were Johnson 
............... 
o 


0.87. .The balance carried to Klehm 
.................. 
o 
511,12^,410.8 
surplus was Jl,082,433..95. 


More than 30,648 customers were 


added to the company's 
lines and 


mains during 11)24. The total number 
of customers .taking service of 
all 


classes is now 283,629. 
Five years 


ago the total number of customers 
was 184,609. 


Four new "Public. Service Stores' 


9 
•00 
0 
0 
• 
2!) 


0 
6-' 


All Stations in Country to 


Broadcast President's 


Inaugural Address 


The greatest radio "hook-up" th« 
—. ._—t „„.._,. „„.„ .world has ever known wUl be accom- 


were opened during 1924 in. the fol- plished on the fourth day of March 
^•nf. town^7 -Bfrwyn. DesPlames, at which time the address of Presi- 
Dwight and Elmhurst. Twenty-eight dent Coolidge will be broadcast from 
of these retail stores are now operateo. practically 
every 
sending • station 
by the company. 


An idea of the 
efficiency 
throughout the United States; so for 


• which the first time in the history of any 


Station work was started during the 
year on installing a second turbo-gen- 
erator of 35,000 kilowatt capacity. On 
the completion of this unit the Wau- 
kegan station will have a generating 
capacity of 60,000 kilowatts. 


marks .the operation of Public Service nation millions of people will be abla 
aompany plants may. be gained from to hear the inaugural address of a 
the following statement taken direct i nation's head. This hook-up, as the 
from the report—"During November a; radio people call it, has been made 
new record was established at the I possible by the earnest cooperation of 
Waukegan Generating Station when the American Telephone and Tele- 
the average coal consumption per kil- graph Company who will pick up the 
owatt hour was reduced to 1.66 
• 


pounds, being 17,300 B. T. U. per kil- 
owatt hour. The performance of the 
Joliet station during 1924 average 
1.73 pounds of coal per kilowatt hour. 
The remarkable improvement in the 
company's generating efficiencies can 
be readily appreciated when it is re- 
called that the average efficiency for 
the company's plants in 1914 was 3.8 
pounds per kilowatt hour, and 2.14 
pounds per kilowatt hour in 1924." 
. Concerning the additions and exten- 
sions in the Company's plants and 
equipment, jhe report says: 


"At the new Waukegan Generating 


nation. 


It has been suggested by a close 


friend of the president that as this 
occasion is one in which every man, 
woman and child is interested that 
wherever possible in schools, clubs, 
hospitals and other places that the 
speech be broadcast to such as may 
desire to hear it It would, no doubt, 
be an object lesson, as well as a. pa- 
triotic and instructive idea, to have 
someone in each community provide 
the schools with a radio, 
equipped 


with a loud speaker, for use during 
the time that President Coolidge is 
sepaking in Washington. Aa a matter 
of patriotism, it would, no doubt, ba 
well to have the parents of the chil- 
dren present in the scnool rooms dur- 
ing the time that the-specch is bein;? 


i broadcast. Should this suggestion be 


Construction of a 132,000 volt steel adopted it would mean1 that over fifty- 


tower electric transmission line to in- million of our people would have an 
terconnect the Company's Joliet Sta- opportunity to hear the voice of the 
tioii with the Calumet Station of the , Chief Executive of the nation and onc« 
Commonwealth Edison company wau, more will America lead the wcrld ift 
undertaken during the year 
'scientific attainments. 


OLD FASHIONED MODEL I PRICES 


ON BRAND NEW 1972 FORDS 


OPEN TODAY 


'••11 to-6' 


OUR ORIGINAL MODEL 


BRAND NEW 


1972 MAVERICK 


Full Factory Equipment Stack No. 2253 


factory Price........ 2 2 5 2 


Discounted To 
$1989 


>^>, 
->v- 


&&: 
<M 
W--.N 


«PS 
*sk 


A% 


j 


SAY "HARRY" SENT YOU 


Ask For 


1920's 


Price On 


The '72 Pinto 


OUR 1972 MODEL T 


BRAND NEW 
1972GALAXIE 


"351" V-8, automatic, power steering, power disc 
brakes, factory air conditioning, tinted glass, com- 
plete, electric clock, white walls, wheel covers; radio, 
body side molding, ^fieavy duty battery, and much 
morel Stock No. 3742 
' 
' 


factory Price 
$4467 


Discounted To 
S3378 


BRAND NEW 
1972 TORINO 


Includes V-8, automatic transmission, vinyl roof, white- 
walls, power steering, body side molding. AM radio, 
wheel covers. Stock No. 3716. 


factory Price 
*3274 


Discounted To 
S2789 


OPEN DAILY 
9 AM-9 


•Kfo I ^ 
W 


SATURDAY, 9 AM-6PM 
SUNDAY,]! 


Midwest's Largest 


Inventory Of 
PintosAnd 
Mavericks! 


Over 500 New 


Used 
Stock 


PJ«TONST: 


TOUHyssg>^ *vt 


BRAND NEW 


1972 LTD SQUIRE 


Air Conditioned, includes big "351", V-8, automatic 
transmission, power steering, power disc brakes, facto- 
ry air conditioning, tinted glass and whitewalls. Stock 
No. 3035 


factory Price. 
$4877 


Discounted To 
$3794 


SCHMERLER FORD 


ELK GROVE VILLAGE 


OfBMWFIELD 


THE BIG STORE WITH THE LITTLE PRICES 


1200 BUSSE ROAD (RT. 83 & TOUHY) 


ELK GROVE VILLAGE, ILL. 


PHONE 439-9500 


P A D D O C K P U B L I C A T I O N S 


•1 


| Wi DO OUR 


ARMY 


ENLIST NOW 


UNITED STATES 


OF AMERICA 


War Ration Book One 


Section 
THE'SOs 
AND'4Os 


It has been said of the 1930s and '40s that it 


was the last time that Americans still had home 
towns.. 


The Saturday Evening Post was hand delivered. 


There was a new common community of radio 
listeners formed, and despite the Depression, 
Happy Days were here again ... or could not ba 
far off. 


It was the heyday of the movies, maybe the 


best time ever for a movie era of unmatched stars 
and unrivaled screenplays. "They just don't make 
movies like that anymore," we say now. And it is 
true. 
* 


The nation rode in truly swank automobiles or 


joined the hard traveling hordes who searched for 
work and a meal. 


The 15 years from 1930 to 1945 are perhaps 


the most indelible years of this century. 


Men and women are still among us who each 


day bear the marks of those years. They still tread 
silently through an eternal Depression, some of 
them, and of course, some of them bear the marks 
of the biggest war of all. 


It's just a short journey back to those years, but 


it is also a light year voyage to a much different 
world. 


COOl^OUNTY^lriERALD 


A1LIHGTON CGDKCIL OF DEFEBSE CALLS FOB QmUl T6it^^ 
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In The '30s It Was Tough 
Trying To Peddle Cars, 
Even At $400 For A Ford 


It was the early 30s — America was 


flat on her economic back and it was • 
tough time to be peddling cars. 


One dealer installed a miniature golf 


course in his showroom to lure potential 
customers. Parked safely out of range of 
any errant golf balls were his cars. The 
little sideline not only brought in more 
customers; it netted a little extra cash 
for the dealer. 


MEANWHILE THE auto manufac- 


turers were offering "bounties" for ev- 
ery trade-in that was destroyed. This 
was so outdated used cars could not be 
resold, and the public would be forced to 
buy new cars. 


One auto radio maufacturer even 


allowed a motorist to buy a radio by 
mortgaging his car with the radio firm. 
If the buyer could find six more radio 
customers, he got out from under the 
mortgage. But buyers had trouble paying 
off those mortgages and the company 
ended up with a lot of unwanted cars. 


FOR THE AUTOMOBILE world the 


next 10 years would be hard. Before the 
decade came to an end, the list of casu- 
alties among the car makes grew long: 
Auburn, Du Pont, Erskine, Marquette, 
Marmon, Cord, Stutz and Reo to name a 
few. Some makes, like Pontiac would 
grow more popular during the 30s, while 
others, like the low-cost Essex would 
quickly die. 


In the auto world the 30s constituted a 


decade of contrasts. It waa hard to sell a 
car at any price, yet it was the same 
time the golden era of the expensive 
classic car. Auto stylists have termed the 
time "The Ugly 90s," but some of the 
most beautiful cars ever built were pro- 
duced then. 


While the Depression killed off many of 


the smaller companies, it forced the oth- 
ers to advance the art of automaking out 
of a simple lust to survive. 


Engines were getting bigger and more 


powerful. Ford rocked the auto world 
when it began putting V-8s in its low- 
priced cars. 


Windshield defrosters gained in popu- 


larity as more closed-type cars were 
built. 


RADIOS WERE finding their way into 


cars even though, when they were first 
introduced, they cost a lot, were imprac- 
tical and sometimes even set the car on 
fire. By 1930 34,000 were installed in 
cars. In a few years most auto com- 
panies would offer them as options. 


Manual transmissions were the rule 


not the exception then, and many manu- 
facturers offered clutchless shifting at 
extra cost. It would remain for Oldsmo- 
bile to introduce the first practical auto* 
matic transmission in 1939. 
' 


Prices of the autos built in the early 


30s dropped, again the result of the Depr- 
ession. During the worst part of the 
slump a Buick cost $935-$1135. Chevrolet 
ranged from $475 to $650. The- Essex, a 
Hudson product, cost $695 and up. A 
Ford roadster cost $435. 


STYLING, FOR THE most part, was 


conservative. Most cars displayed a ver- 
tical grill, headlights perched on a bar 
that ran across the front of the car and 
spare tires located either on the rear 
part of the front fenders or on the back 
of the car. 


Rumble seats were often put in con- 


vertibles, and in the more luxurious 
coupes and convertibles a golf bag com- 
partment, complete with a little door was 
included just behind the car's passenger 
doors. 


In the 30s, designers became more and 


more preoccupied with streamlining. 
They reasoned rightly that a car with 
smooth curves would create less wind re- 
sistance than the current crop of autos. 
Less wind resistance meant more speed 
and better gas mileage, a couple of at- 
tributes that incidentally helped sell 
cars. 


ONE OF THE FIRST experiments in 


streamlining was probably the most dis- 
astrous. Chrysler Corp. introduced its 
Airflow design on its DeSoto and Chrys- 
ler. The car was a financial flop. The 
public thought it was ugly. Sales figures 


were adominable. The design 
was 


dropped after 1937. 


Nevertheless, the car, resembling a 


bloated version of the Volkswagen 
"Beetle," was a technical success, and 
more streamlined can would soon be 
coming off the drawing boards — but not 
from Chrysler. 


As the 40s neared, the industry grew 


healthier. Prices rose but sales increased 
anyway. Highways were getting batter 
(tht first cloverleafs were built in the 
late 20s and early 30s), and people had 
more money in their pockets. 


By 1940 most of the auto makers, save 


for a few 
1 small independents, were in 


solid shape. Can were everything the 
public wanted: longer, lower, wider and 
faster. Packard scored an industry first 
when it introduced factory installed air- 
conditioning as $300 option for aH its 
models in 1940. 


IN 1941 THE WORLD was looking 


grimly forward to World War H. Never- 
theless car sales were healthy. 


By 1942 most knew it was only a mat- 


ter of time before tanks and bombers 
would replace sedans on the nation's as- 
sembly lines. What cars were built in the 
1942 model year showed the results of 
war cutbacks in materials. Plastic and 
aluminum had replaced much of the 
chrome trim. And many 
substituted 


white plastic rings on tires for white- 
walls. 


The expected announcement came ear- 


ly in 1942: auto production would cease 
in February of that year. For the next 
two years of the war, car production 
would number only in the hundreds. 
America's auto industry was building in- 
stead such war products as bombers, 
tanks, boat engines and the like. 


CAME THE END of the war and auto 


production gradually started up. Cars 
were few, and prices were outrageous. 
The cars themselves were warmed over 
versions of the 1942 models. Nevertheless 
America showed hi no uncertain terms 
she was ready to resume new love affair 
with the car. 


A Pound Of Ham For $.31 


When the American stock market 


crashed in 1929, businessmen across the 
country were jumping out of tenth story 
windows. It's a wonder more of their 
wives didn't leap right after them. 


IF EVERYTHING else closed down, 


the business of life went on as usual 
and the depression era homemaker nev- 
er lacked for steady work. 


"I had never done much sewing, but 


when my husband was laid off, I had to 
learn and try to do the best I could to 
make clothes for my family," said a 
woman who lived in Peoria at the time. 


Other women assumed the role of 


breadwinner when their husbands lost 
then* jobs. 


"It seems like there was more work 


for women then," said Mary Wentworth, 
a Chicago resident, "I don't know why, 
really, but I went to work in an office 
downtown and a lot of my friends didn't 
have much trouble finding work either." 


MOST WOMEN had been canning 


home-grown fruits and vegetables for 
several years before the depression 
started, but when times began to get 
rough, a lot of them had to leave their 
kitchens for the fields. 


"We lived on a farm and raised a lot of 


our own food," recalled a Wheeling wom- 
an, "but everybody had to help. I 
worked in the fields myself many 
times." 


The depression homemaker was a dif- 


ferent kind of shopper than the modern 
housewife, recalls Wally Pettinger of 
Northbrook. Pettinger has been a butch- 
er in the Chicago area for the past 40 
years. 


"Women don't buy meat like they used 


to," Pettinger commented, "Of course, 
years ago they used to buy a soup bone 
and it looked like half a pot roast. They 
could make a whole dinner out of it." 


EVEN THOUGH prices were much 


lower on all goods and services during 


the depression than they are today, for 
most housewives their cash on hand was 
never enough. 


"Material was very cheap in those 


days and I made all our family's 
clothes," said a Wheeling woman, "but 
even though it didn't cost much, we had 
so little money to buy things that my 
boys didn't get new clothes very often," 
she added. 


Her shopping list for the week might 


have looked like this: 
1 Ib. ham 
$ .31 


2 qts. milk 
20 


5 Ibs. sugar 
25 


2 Ibs. rice 
06 


1 doz. oranges 
27 


2 Ibs. round steak 
52 


1 Ib. butter 
28 


1 loaf bread 
05 


1 doz. eggs 
29 


$2.23 


... WITH ALL YOUR 


CAMPING NEEDS 


Groh Camping H*odquart« 


Visit the largest, most complete camping headquarters in the 
Chicagoland area. Tents, camp stoves, utensils, dehydrated 
foods, recreational vehicles, camp'ers, parts. For the back to 
nature fan it's "One Stop Shopping at Groh'sl" Always plenty of 
free parking. 


GROH CAMPING 
HEADQUARTERS 


Route 20 Vi Mil* West of Rte. 59 - ilgin Phone 741-4634 


J. F. Garlisch & Sons 


HAVE BEEN SELLING 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER PRODUCTS 


FOR OVER 35 YEARS 


We sold International Harvester. 
Products in a barn on the farm. 


And we are still selling them to- 
day at 1200 E. Higgins Rd. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CUB CADET 


LAWN AND GARDEN TRACTORS 


No matter what the chore 
around your lawn, garden, drive- 
way, walks. Cub Cadet is at your 
beck and call. From tilling your 
gard«u..to mowing your lawn... 
to throwing snow. Cub Cadet 
lawn and garden tractors do the 
job faster and better. 


Mon. • Thurs. 8 to 5:30 


Friday 8 to 8 


Saturday 8 to 4:30 
J. F. Garlisch c* Sons 


1200E. Higgins Rd.,Rt. 72 
Elk Grove Village 


PHONE 437-2220 
Any way you cut h. 


Blondie, Silver, The Shadow And Other 
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Nostalgia Lives In Their Names, Voices 


"Blonnnndleeeee!" 
"High Ho Silver, Away!" 
"Today, December 7th will.. ." 
"The Shadow Knows." 
"Thi» is Edward R. Murrow from Lon- 


don." 


This is the golden age of radio ... and 


I/ you were around you remember these 
quotations as the sounds that made radio 
famous from 1930 through IMS. 


People around the world were suffer- 


ing from war, depression, and the threat 
of the sky falling in any day. However, 
when people settled down in their living 
rooms, kitchens, or wherever they listen- 
ed to radio — many troubles left them. 


Radio, in its heyday, had something for 


the whole family. Every listener re- 
ceived his share of comedy, drama, sus- 
pense and adventure. Whether it was the 
sound of boxes falling on Fibber McGee 
or the suspense of listening to Edward R. 
Murrow describe the bombed out ruins of 
England, the listener was there. 


He was there when the Lone Ranger 


and JSilver went after the Dawson gang. 
He was there when Hitler marched 
across Europe, crushing everything in 
his path. He was there when the Japa- 
nese surrendered. 


The listener in California could hear 


the crowd in Yankee Stadium cheering 
Lou Gehrig in his final game. Or they 
could hear the sad sound of the Great 
Babe Ruth's voice as he was losing his 
fight with cancer. 


The people who never were able to see 


a Kentucky Derby could hear Clem 
McCarthey describe Whirlaway's win. 
They could also sit on the edges of their 
chairs as Joe Louis came back and de- 
feated Max Schmeling. 


But the programs most popular during 


the "golden age" were the weekly and 
daily shows that took listeners from real- 
ity to fantasy. 


They could transform themselves into 


Jack Armstrong, the All American Boy, 
or Terry and the Pirates. "Gangbusters" 
represented the fight to win law and or- 
der in a time when criminals ruled 
cities 


For comic relief the listener could 


choose from any number of shows. 


There was the Philco Radio Show with 


Bmg Crosby, Jack Benny and Mary Liv- 
ingston George Burns and Gracie Allen 
were always there to relieve the worry of 
what a family might have to eat next 
week. 


Probably one of the greatest of all ra- 


dio comedy shows was "Fred Allen and 
'Allen's Alley.' " It featured such real 
names as Senator Claghorn, Titus Moody 
and Mrs. Nusbaum. 


To people in the 30's and early 40's, 


these characters ruled the home when it 
came to radio. 


There were also the sounds of organ 


music drifting into the room to introduce 
"The Romance of Helen Trent" or "Ma 
Perkins." Soap operas were here to stay. 


"Mary Margaret McBride and Mr. and 


Mrs. Alben Barkley brought the audience 


The Golden Era Awakes 


IN 1930, WGN'S Quin Ryan read the funnies to a group 
of children as "Little Orphan Annie," Shirley Bell and 


"Joe Corntassel," Allen Baruclc hold their arms around 
them. (Photo courtesy of WGN.) 


of the little electric box many hours of 
drama and excitement with the contin- 
uing script. 


The Golden Age was a time when 


Lum'n Abner and Mel Blanc as "The 
Maxwell Car" were interwoven with 
commercials like the Chesterfield Smoke 
Dreams or Interwoven Socks. 


But all was not comedy, as said ear- 


lier. Some people were determined to 
take over the world They made what 
many broadcast newsmen called "good 
copy." 


There was Hitler in Europe making 


speeches, declaring war on Poland, lead- 
ing marches and trying to create havoc 
across the continent 


On the opposite side of Hitler was Win- 


ston Churchill, who once gave a speech 
on radio that simply said, "Give us the 
tools," so his forces could stop the Ger- 
man drive. 


It-was a sad Sunday when network 


newsmen like John Daly broke in with 
bulletins — "Ladies and Gentlemen, the 
Japanese have just bombed Pearl Har- 
bor." 


From that moment on people were ei- 


ther running to the nearest enlistment 
stations or staying tuned to the radio to 
keep informed. Later that fateful day the 
word was official. President Franklin 


Roosevelt gave his famous "Day of In- 
famy" speech to Congress and asked 
that war be declared on Japan. 


However, just as radio brought the 


start of war to the nation's living rooms 
— it also brought the end. 


The end also was coming to radio, as it 


was known then. The programs began to 
find a new form of the media from which 
to get rich — television. 


Television was becoming famous, and 


the popular radio soon became nothing 
more than a little box that played music 


RADIO'S IMMENSELY popular Amos 
and Andy really began in the 1920s 
with the beginning of the "Sam and 
Henry" comedy show. The two com- 


ics, 
Freeman Gosden and Charlie 


Correll later switched to "Amos and 
Andy" and thus reached their fame 
through the 1930s. 


A RELIC still stands in the Northwtst 
suburbs from radio's golden age. This 
Ztnith radio towar at Central and 


Rand roads was ona of tha first major 
towers in the region. It is now used 
only for advertising. 


"How to renovate old feather beds 


without steam; Old feather beds may be 
renovated or cleaned very satisfactorily 
by putting them out during a heavy 
shower, turning to give both sides a good 
soaking. And the author can't see, if it 
does not rain when and as hard as it is 
desired for this purpose, why a woman 
can't get up a good heavy shower of her 
own by ineaos of plenty of warm water 
and the ordinary house or garden sprink- 
ler; she certainly could, and I think be 
better than the natural cold shower. Dry 
thoroughly in the sun, beating with a 
stick t» loosen up the feathers as you do 
a carpet to get out the dust. The bed 
may lay upon the ground to receive the 
water, but should be placed upon slats or 
sticks across chairs, or something of this 
character while drying." 


and reported the news. 


However, radio was not dead. It would 


continue to survive the "tube." Some- 
thing called the transistor was to put ra- 
dios in the shirtpockets of America. It 
would develop FM stations bringing full- 
length operas into the home, car or to 
the beach. 


Radio has come a long way since the 


Golden Days, and will always be there 
when the power goes out. 


The years 1930 through 1945 were 


known to many people as the "age of 
radio," or the "radio era." Actually the 
"era" ran from 1927-1948 — from the 
time radio came of age until the time it 
almost died because of television. 


The age of radio can be divided into 


three sections, according to Sydney 
Head's book, "Broadcasting in Amer- 
ica." The sections are: 


— 1927-1937: A developmental period in 


which three factors; (advertising, net- 
work operations and government regu- 
lation) settled into a defined pattern of 
inter-relationships. 


—1938-1945: Period of stability in which 


radio was prosperous and even com- 
placent, with gradual, orderly increase 
in station and network competition. In- 
creased government supervision and sur- 
veillance took part during these years. 
There was also an artificial stimulation 
period of profits and limitation on com- 
petition during the war years. 


—1946-1948: Period of rapid change 


with a sudden increase in the number of 
stations, with sharper competition result- 
ing. This was also the period that saw 
FM radio being born and television 
knocking at the door of the broadcast 
kingdom. 


The beginning of the era saw the small 


Federal Radio Commission changed to 
the larger Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC). This took place in 
1934, and the FCC picked up where the 
FRC left off — cleaning up the airways. 


The cleanup campaign was not a mat- 


ter of the FCC interfering with general 
'programming but to stop stations and 
programs from preying on the mis- 
fortunes of mankind. 


Several stations in the 1930's were de- 


voting much of their air time to unethic- 
al medical-advice programs, astrologers, 
fortune-tellers, quack psychologists and 


shows of this nature. 


There were also some old timers left 


from radio's earliest days, when stations 
were erected as a hobby and used by 
owners to voice personal opinions. 


However, to the surprise of many 


people of that time, the FCC often lost 
court cases when they tried to interfere 
with programming of this type. 


But as time went on programming de- 


veloped similar to formats familiar to 
listeners of today. 


Daytime programs developed formats 


which permitted daily scheduling — 
daily quarter-hour serial dramas, which 
spun out new episodes day after day with 
a minimum of story development. 


Nighttime 
programming 
developed 


half-hour series that were set up on a 
weekly basis. They had the same idea of 
their afternoon brothers and sisters and 
they also had permanent cast with re- 
curring events. 


From then on it was program after 


program, advertising on top of advertis- 
ing and station after station developing. 


One old time broadcaster described ra- 


dio from 1930 through 1945 in the follow- 
ing manner: 


"I t was like a sandwich — you took 


one slice of advertising, but a program 
on top of it, added a little drama, come- 
dy or adventure, gave it a touch of organ 
music, covered it with another slice of 
advertising and gave it to the listener to 
feast his ears on." 


But one was not to feast his ears for- 


ever, since soon he was able to feast his 
eyes. Television, the invention that came 
into the living room with a miniature 
movie screen, let viewers see as well as 
hear their favorite shows. 


Shortly after 1945 television came 


through the door and radio was drifting 
into the back room with music and a 
five-minute news format. 


Come in and see... 


the FINESTequipment 


available anywhere! 


STEREO 
TREND 


1015 S. Arlington Hts. Rd. 
Arlington Heights, III. 
Phone 593-1800 


| 
I 
! 
< 


music systems 


RECORDERS 
TAPES 
RECORDS 
ACCESSORIES 


8756 Dempster St. 


Des Plaines, III. 
Phone 299-7746 


In a rush? Catch the world 


"News In Brief" every morning 


on the front page of the HERALD. 


r 
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YEARS 


of service to out fnends in the 


Northwest Suburbs hove made HOWARD 


a name of respect in Home Service 


— for all your needs . . . Re-Upholstery, 


Carpeting, Draperies, and Slipcovers. 


Plum Grove 
Center 
2150 Plum Grove Rd 
Rolling Meadows 


Howard 


CARPET & 


UPHOLSTERY 
Free Estimates 


359-9500 


Home Shopper Service 


Credit Terms or Bank Cards, No Payment for 60 Days 


00000*0000 <~> oo^~>o|ooo<rn~»ooo 


OF 


>c 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 
• ORIENTAL GIFT SHOP 


• COW LAUNDRY 


• COW DRY CLEANING New "Cold" 14 Minute Maehines 


* 30 MINUTE PROFESSIONAL DRY CLEANING 
• $1.00 CAR WASH 


• 2 HOUR CUSTOM SHIRT SERVICE 


it DRAPERY SERVICE Exefuf/ve "Ttxiur'aina" Process 


'• NEW DRIVE-UP WINDOW Stay In Your Car 


.. • FAMILY LAUNDRY BUNDLE SERVICE 


ii 


4. 


OP EH 7 DA YS 


r\vv,- 
•l^»t«r«-*i 


i QUALITY ODORLESS DRY CLEANING-UNIQUE SERVICES 


• REGULAR SPECIALS 


3 For 2 On Dry Cleaning 
Men's Business Shirts 


Any Like Items Of Wearing Apparel 
(win Any Dry cleaning Orderj 


Bring 3 Gel One FREE 
SAVE 15' Per 


10% DISCOUNT 


•8HSPW 
•amur 


On Our Special 


• TO OUR FRIENDS IN UNIFORM 
• Policemen • Firmen • Military 
• Airline Pilots •Stewardesses 
• Crewmen • Mailmen • Guard & Patrolmen' 


• WEIGHT WATCHERS 
•HMWHfe 


With Proof Of Age 


NOTE: These 10% Discounts (Now A Permanent Offer Of Our Company) 


Are In Addition To Any Specials Running 


MODERN WAY TO SAVE MONEY ON DRY CLEANING - SAFELY! 


1. Coin Operated 
2. "Magic Steam Tunnel" 


"Cold" Dry Cleaning Machines 
* "••«" ***** • w« ««" » 


8 IBs. - $3.00 


Only 25' Per Gormen! - f«rf«t For Those 
•jemi That Need A Little More Than Jurt 
Iry Cleinii>9 


Always Ready 


To 


Serve You 
KLEEN 


955 South Elmhurst Rd. (Rt. 83) DM Ploines 
™f? 


- 
(B«tw«»n Algonquin, * D«n»pst«r) 
Parking 


437-7141 Hours; Mon. - Fri. 7 AM - 10 PM, Sat. 7 AM - 8 PM, Sun. 10 AM - S PM 


THE YEAR WAS 1939 and these men gathered to 
break ground for the new Paddock Publications 
plant on Campbell Street in Arlington Heights. In 
the picture is Stuart Paddock, Sr. in straw hat and 
at the far left, Stuart Paddock, Jr., now president 
of the corporation. 


Paddock Finds New Home 


After 83 active, crusading years, Hosea 


Christian Paddock died in 1935. Many 
sons and daughters of the farmers he 
had visited during bis subscription drives 
remembered how happy their parents 
had been to see him, and recalled his 
many editorials calling for community 
improvement. 


THE BUILDING he had bought in 1904 


as a sort of monument to Paddock Publi- 
cations was badly damaged by fire on 
Thanksgiving Day of 1938. A boy had 
built a bonfire next door which spread 
rapidly. 


The building had been getting too 


small for the growing corporation any- 
how, and Stuart Paddock termed the fire 
"The greatest bit of luck that's ever hap- 
pened to us." It forced the Paddocks to 
relocate. 


They moved to 217 W. Campbell, Ar- 


lington Heights, and within 60 days they 
opened a new building where the Her- 
ald's linotype machines are still kept. 
Within ten years, this building was also 
becoming crowded as the paper grew 
with the population. 


THREE EMPLOYES and members of 


a friendly family loaned the Paddock 
brothers enough money to complete the 
new building, which opened on the fourth 
of July in 1939. The structure cost 
$11,000. The staff members were able to 
move in on Labor Day 


For 21 years, the building was the sole 


home of Paddock Publications. 


During World War II the Paddocks suf- 


fered somewhat from a manpower short- 
age, as many staff members went to join 
the armed forces. Stuart Paddock Jr. 
was called to join, and for awhile Pad- 
dock Publications was operating with 
only about 15 employes. 


However, by 1945 the firm was publish- 


ing six newspapers with a combined cir- 
culation of 10,500 and enjoying a fine rep- 
utation as good country weeklies serving 
the northwest country towns. 


MAKE 


PADDOCK 


PUBLICATIONS 


PART OF YOUR 


DAILY LIFE 
w 
^ 


n August 5, 1949 Mathilda 


Mensching opened the 
Lorraine-Anne Shop at 17 W. 
Campbell, Arlington Heights. 
The store featured 
nationally-advertised brands of 
moderately-priced women s and 
children s wear. Success and the 
growth of the town brought a new 
and larger location, just across 


oday the name 


and the image remain the same. 


18 W. Campbell, Downtown Arlington Heights 


Famous for nationally-advertised, mod- 
erately-priced fashions ... but now con- 
centrating on women's wear. 


Dresses • Sportsweai 


Blouses • Lingerie 


Accessories 


Junior - Misses - 


Half sizes 
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Fashiions Were Ruled By Necessity 


Fashions between 1930 and 1945 were 


dictated more by social necessity than 
anything else. The material shortages 
faced by men and women after the Depr- 
ession and during World War II produced 
what could be called the "make do" 
look. 


The shortages led to a disappearance 


of class distinctions in the 1930s. Any 
women who could find work were work- 
ing, no matter what their status had 
been before. Everyone began wearing 
a tailored sort of work costumes. 


There was a marked distinction be- 


tween day clothes and evening clothes. 
Even girls in the lower income groups, 
though they might wear denim work 
clothes at a factory all day, had some 
sort of glamour dress. 


Most of the daytime dresses in 1930 


had little shape to them, and had very 
simple lines. Skirts were slightly flared 
out and ended just below the knee. Sash- 
es, ties, and bows were kept small. 
There was little that was striking on the 
dress, although some of the outfits had 
contrasting collars and cuffs. 


Women's suit jackets came down over 


the hips and had rounded, cutaway 


fronts, like simplified copies of French 
collections. Cloche hats were also popu- 
lar. Shoes had small heels and straps 
across the arches. 


Women's hair styles were very short 


and wavy, and the waves came to about 
the bottom of the ear. Makeup empha- 
sized wide eyes. 


Men were dressed in dark suits with 


wide legs and cuffs. The shoes were of- 
ten two-tone. Ties with stripes were very 
popular. During this period, short hair- 
line moustaches were worn by movie 
stars and their imitators. Soft collars re- 
placed stiff linen ones, helping complete 
the transformation to a more casual suit. 


Sport clothes underwent great' changes 


as men began wearing baggy knickerbo- 
ckers and sweaters for golf, and women 
wore loose slacks. In 1930 the first back- 
less bathing suits came out, and in 1933 
some women were wearing shorts above 
the knee. 


Around 193S, when America was begin- 


ning to come out of the Depression more 
rapidly, styles became more decorative. 
Although men's styles didn't change 
much, women greatly changed the focus 
of their clothing. 


THESI FASHIONS in tht 
1944 
il«»v«$, short h»mlin« and narrow 


McCall's pattarn book war* designed 
skirts used a minimum of fabric, 


to 
consarv* material. The short 


THE ARLINGTON GALLERY 


18 years of experience — providing complete, professional 


real estate service to the northwest suburbs since 1954. 


Gambling can be fun... in its place. But, when you are buying a new home or 
selling the home you presently own, using guesswork or random chance in 
the selection of a realtor can be a frustrating and costly experience. For most 
people, the exchange of real property is one of the most important trans- 
actions of their lives. Whether you are a corporate transferee faced with the 
problem of finding temporary housing in an unfamiliar area, or a growing 
family looking for that larger home with a "rec room" and a two-car garage, 
it makes simple good sense to choose'ihe most experienced, full-service 
broker available-one who will examine your particular needs and satisfy 
them in a smooth, pleasant and thoroughly professional manner. 
Tha Arlington Galle.y is proud to have achieved just that kind of reputation 
In the northwest suburban area over the past 18 years. It is a reputatioathat 
has bean carefully nurtured-through painstaking attention to every detail 
of the buyer-sailer relationship, through innovative marketing techniques, and 
through the maintenance of the highest standards of, personal and corporate 
integrity. 
That's why we say—and our thousands of clients will agree.—that, at the 
Arlington Gallery, "the business of real estate is a fine art." 


•me GALienroF Homes 
NormwesT 


314 S. ARLINGTON HEIGHTS ROAD 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS. ILLINOIS 60006 


PHONE: 253-25OO 


Dresses went from very simple to 


. elaborate decoration. Ruffled 
sleeves, 


ruffled hems, large flowers and sashes 
came in. Collars were especially, huge, 
with some lapel collars on fur coats ex- 
tending to the waist. 


Dresses also went from shapeless to 


body-hugging. Waistline and hips were 
emphasized and jackets were tight. The 
straight skirts ended at mid-calf or lower 
with slits to the knees. 


Floor-length dresses usually had tight 


skirts that flared out at the knees, with 
ruffles below the knees matching ruffles 
on the sleeves. Most clothes had low 
V-necks. 


Women were wearing silk stockings, 


and shoes capable of drawing attention 
to their covered-up legs. Shoes had spike 
heels and lots of cutouts, mostly around 
the toes and heels. 


Flat beret hats became popular, and 


were usually worn cocked over one eye. 
Hair became even shorter, cut above the 
ear and very curly. The emphasis in 
makeup shifted from the eyes to the 
mouth, with the popularization of bright 
red lipsticks. 


With the coming of world War II, ma- 


terials were again in short supply. Sim- 
plicity came back, this time in the form 
of government regulations. The govern- 
ment strictly limited the fabric a civilian 
manufacturer might use: no more than 
two inches of hem, no more than one 
patch-pocket per blouse, no attached 
hoods or shawls, no skirt more than 72 
inches around, no belts more than two 
inches wide, and no cuffs on coats. 


Hems again rose to the knees and 


skirts became less tight, but still were 
not considered full. The large ruffles and 


detail vanished. Casual clothes grew 
shorter as the Dido, a short, grown-up 
romper suit, made its appearance. Hal- 
ter tops and sarong-style skirts grew 
popular. Wraparound skirts also in- 
creased in popularity when zippers and 
metal fasteners became hard to get. 
Jackets shortened into boleros. 


Stockings were in small supply, and 


many girls used leg makeup to make 
their legs look darker. Some even drew 
fake seams with eyebrow pencil. 


As the war dragged on to 1945, skirts 


grew narrower again. Hair also lost its 
short look. The popular style was shoul- 
der-length hair, curly on top and on the 
bottom. 


Padded shoulders began to appear, 


and large lapel collars disappeared. Men 
also adopted this look in their striped 
suits..They, too, had longer hair hi the 
form of pompadours. 


Women's shoes still had cutouts, and 


ankle straps made their appearance. 
Sandals, which didn't have to be worn 
with nylons, grew popular. 


Teenagers were wearing pleated wool 


skirts, baggy sweaters, bobby socks and 
saddle shoes. This later carried over into 
the 50s, when teens adopted an entire 
culture of their own. 


Hats grew skimpier, using more net- 


ting in place of large brims as a cov- 
ering. 


With material being so scarce, halters 


and strapless gowns rose in popularity 
greatly. Shorts and bathing suits became 
shorter. 


" The entire era was characterized by 
ups and downs in the availability of 
goods. Whenever material got scarce, 
skin became popular. 


Years, that is! 


That's when L-Nor started to take 


the work out of family dry cleaning . 


We think we've got it down... 


So do a lot of your neighbors! 


2 Locations To Serve You . 


7A North Elmhurst Rd. 


Prospect Hts. 
CL5-6174 


662 E. NW Hwy. 


Mt. Prospect 
CL 5-4600 
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SALE OF 


THE CENTURY! 


rt 
One day only! 


Tuesday, September 5th 


Special Store Hours 9:30 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


In honor of the Herald Centennial... we've slashed our prices back to what 
they were in the good old days! Come see our fantastic selection of suits, 
sportcoats, pants and shirts too. All at super savings for one day only! So 
come on in and help us celebrate. Take advantage of the values now at 


• Jack's Men's Shops. 


Sportcoats 


Assorted colors, patterns and sizes. 
Come see the fantastic array of styles. 
Values to $85 • 


Now $37 


You can mix and match any 3 suits and sportcoats. 


Get all three for the fantastic Centennial price of only %p 100 


Suits 


See the fantastic selection of colors, all 
the latest patterns. Values to $120 


Now $37 


t- 


,-t 


-•., 


'•* 


' 


Shirts Short sleeve, long sleeve, and sport shirts, (knits included) 


Values to $13 NOW $3.77 


Or choose any three for the Centennial price of S J_ 0 


•**, 
• *< 


Pants 


in a wide selection of handsome patterns and stripes, (knits included) 


DRESS SLACKS Regularly to $25 
PERMA-PRESS Regularly to $15.00 


Now $11.77 


or any 2 pair at the Centennial price of 


$20 


Come to Jack's Men's Shops where 
you'll find similar values in all 
departments. 


All sales final, no exchanges, no 
refunds, no alterations. Broken lots and 


Now $5.77 


or any 2 pair for the Centennial price of 


$10 


sizes. 
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The Golden Age Ended, But The Champions Still Came 


He walked with his escort slowly back 


to the clubhouse, acknowledging as best 
he could the congratulations poured 
upon him by the thousands but, for the 
most part, overcome with awe himself in 
what he had succeeded in doing. 


in the clubhouse, after a talk with his 


father, he began to digest the reality that 
the Grand Slam of golf was factually be- 
hind him and with it the ever-accumulat- 
ing strain he had carried for months. 


Robert T (Bobby) Jones Jr., won the 


United States Amateur >y>\t champion- 
ship on a September day in J930, a 
bright, sunny day inside Philadelphia. 
Earlier that year he had won the British 
Open and British Amateur and United 
States Open. 


Two months after finishing this cov- 


eted fourth leg of the Grand Slam, an 
accomplishment unequalled in the his- 
tory of the sport, Bobby Jones announced 
his retirement from competitive golf. 


The 
retirement of Jones in 1930 


brought an end to the Golden Age, but it 
by no means lessened America's interest 
in sports. More great performers were 
on the way to replace the golden boys, 


JOE LOUIS, a knockout puncher with 
either fist. 


They were not to come all at once and 


crowd the stage nor would they have the 
color or the crowd appeal of the others. 
But the new champions, strung out over 
two decades with a major depression and 
a world war intervening, would equal 
and better the performances of the old as 
far as the record books go. 


The Golden Age was over, but the tre- 


mendous growth and acceptance of 
sports was just beginning. In the 1920s 
the public followed sports, particularly 
baseball, with the high spirits of a tem- 
porarily high-spirited nation. During the 
Depression it turned to sports for enter- 
tainment, for solace, just as it turned to 
a 35 cent movie house featuring Shirley 
Temple and Marlene Deitrich. 


This helped a country at a time it so 


desperately needed help, at a time so 
bleak that on his last day as President 
in 1933 Herbert Hoover wearily an- 
nounced, "We are at the end of our 
string. There is nothing more we can 
do." 


His words echoed the spirit of the na- 


tion, and this nation needed the escape 
provided by sports, by the exciting 
teams, the heroes. Sports, particularly 
baseball at this time, gave the people a 
rallying point, a common denominator, a 
bond that could be shared by men no 
matter how desperate their personal 
straits. 


People needed to read about the 


triumphs of Jones in golf, of baseball's 
St. Louis Gashouse Gang and the Yankee 
clipper Doe DiMaggio, of fireballer Bob 
Feller and the "Splendid Splinter" Ted 
Williams, of Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig 
in their final years, of Jesse Owens and 
Joe Louis. 


Could Louis have stood up against 


Dempsey's two-handed relentless attack? 
How would Jones and Walter Hagen do 
in matches with Byron Nelson and Ben 
Hogan? Was Tommy Harmon better than 
Red Grange? Was Palatine better than 
Arlington in football and basketball? 


The arguments continued as the new 


decade was ushered in, a decade that 
saw the tempo of sports speeded up to a 
point where many of the old games were 
hardly recognizable. More and more 
Americans demanded more action and 
the scoring punch — the 35-21 football 
game rather than the one-touchdown 
battle, and bigger scores in basketball, 
baseball and hockey. 


More people began participating in 


sports as the National Recreation Associ- 
ation revolutionized the lives of Ameri- 
can youngsters by providing thousands of 
athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball 
diamonds and swimming pools. 


The biggest area project was the Rec- 


reation Park fieldhouse and swimming 
pool in Arlington Heights which opened 
in 1939, an improvement costing $105,000 
that was financed by an allotment of 
$90,000 from the government and the rest 
from the village. 


Sports for everybody from the play- 


LHlUn-BUILDORS 


PRESENTS 


LEW COLEMAN 
If you're plagued by a sick looking lawn 
and the frustration of failing in your at- 
tempts to make it look healthy, as a "DOC- 
TOR OF LAWNS," the turf Doctor is the 
man to call. LAWN BUILDORS will pre- 
scribe the right formula of ingredients to 
turn your lawn into the healthy specimen it 
should be. THEN . .. 


DOCTOR/ 


^TM 


Our Robot Machine can do in a short time 
what it would take ten men working to- 
gether to do. This machine does a com- 
bination of ten operations on one pass of 
your lawn at near cost of "Do-It-Yourself." 
The drudgery of slving on a lawn has been 
solved by the lawn computer. 


LAWN BUILDOR'S PROGRAM - 3< Sq. Ft. 


Introductory 


Offer 


95 
$ 


4,11 
24 


Seed lib. *»• 
per 1,000 sq.ft. 
Fertilize 
Aerate 
Roll 


FALL 


• Re.<ieeding 2 Ibs. , c 


par 1,000 so., ft. 


• Fertilization 
< 


"Fast Release" 


• Fertilization 
< 


"Slow Release" 
Grub Proofing 
Spot Weed 
Control 
Power Rolling • 
Power Aeration 
Rachech Service 


SPRING 
1 


» Reseeding 2 Ibs. • 


per 1,000 sq. ft. 


» Fortilization 
• 


"Fast Release" 


» Fertilization 
• 


"Slow Release" 
Grub Proofing 
• 


Pro-emergent 
• 


crab grass 
Power Rolling 
• 


Power Aeration • 
Recheck Service « 


LATE-SPRING 
• Complete Weed 


Control 
Fertilization 
"Fast Release" 
Fertilization 
"Slaw Release" 


• Fungicide 
• Chinch lug 


Control 
Sod Web Worm 
Insecticide 


• Recheck Sarvko 


SUMMER 


e Complete 


Weed Control 


• Fertilization 


"Fast Release" 


• Fertilization 


"Slow Release" 


• Fungicide 
• Chinch lug 


Control 


• Sad Web Warm 
• Insecticide 
• Recheck Service 


•y Automated Lawn Builders of The Midwest Inc. 1972 


Member of the Better Business Bureau of Metropolitan Chicago 


OH YES, OUR "DOCTOR" MAKES HOUSE CALLS. 


I For Free Estimate 
894-2206 
894-2206 894-2206 
24 Hours-7 Day 


Lawn Evdoofion 
Northwest 
For West 
West 
Answering Service 


ground up was America's theme in the 
1930's with the high school and the town 
teams perfectly complementing an in- 
creased area awareness of the national 
scene. 


It wasn't uncommon for high school 


alumnas to get together and form town 
basketball teams, charging 15 cents for 
adults and five cents for children, and a 
local Boosters summer baseball enjoyed 
such intense loyalty from the fans that 
even a Herald reporter, covering a tough 
tourney loss, became emotionally in- 
volved. 
. "The game was marred throughout," 
he wrote in a front-page story, "by 
wranglings with the umpire who ap- 
peared to be very inefficient for the 
duties of such an important game ... 
officials should at least have the fore- 
sight to appoint umps to handle the 
games who are men of repute and in- 
telligence and not someone who happens 
to have a chest protector and mask and 
umpire's card." 


Sports fans argued over the relative 


merits of the Arlington and Palatine 
sports teams, bitter arguments at tunes, 
and the series was so tight in basketball, 
for example, that over one stretch of 14 
games between the high schools in the 
1930s the biggest difference was only five 
points. 


For historians, the fan of 1938 is best 


remembered for the Munich Pack, as 
great a triumph for Adolf Hitler as it 
was an absymal defeat for the demo- 
cracies. For the folks in Arlington 
Heights, the fall of 1938 brought an un- 
beaten football team, a rarity in the 
school's 47-year grid history. 


"It was a big club for the time," head 


coach John Grose recalled later. "We 
had several 200-pounders and some kids 
who really loved to play football." 


While area interest naturally focused 


on these intense backyard feuds, there 
still was plenty of time to follow the na- 
tional scene and thrill with the exploits 
of a Dizzy Dean or Gabby Hartnett or 
Pepper Martin and cheer and cry with 
the Cubs and White Sox. 


Radio had begun the electronic al- 


liance with baseball which, after tele- 
vision, would grow into something that 
threatened to become bigger than the 
game itself. But in those early days of 
the 1930s it was not the tube, it was, in 
many homes on the streets of Arlington 
Heights, Mount Prospect and Palatine, 
still the tiny crystal set with earphones 
by which a man, periodically yelling 
"shhh, dammit," could follow the prog- 
ress of his heroes. Others, in a hangover 
from those early years of the century, 
still gathered in the streets and watched 
the half-inning scores go up in offices. 


Although baseball was the dominant 


sport, and professional football was 
showing some signs of life with crowds 
averaging about 10,000 in the National 
Football League, it was track and field 
and boxing that brought true excitement 
and thrills to this part of the century. 


The nation thrilled to the news in 1936 


that Jesse Owens had won four gold 
medals in the Berlin Olympics. He left 
the sports world spellbound, returning 
home to a hero's welcome, even a New 
York City ticker tape parade. 


Joe Louis fought his first pro fight in 


1934 and was crowned heavyweight box- 
ing champion on June 22, 1937 in Chi- 
cago. The magic in Louis' name was tre- 
mendous. "I can sell out Madison Square 
Garden, at five bucks a head, just to let 
them see Louis step on a scale anl get 
his pulse taken by a doctor," boasted 
promoter Mike Jacobs. 


From 1939 through 1942 Louis defended 


his title 17 times, winning all but two by 
knockouts. 


In 1939, a year remembered best be- 


cause German tanks rolled into Poland 
and England and France declared war 
on Germany, a significant event took 
place with the first telecast of a sports 
event. 


If ever there was a measurable, defin- 


able, clearly marked milestone year in 
the launching of an epoch, this was it. 
For once the furry little pictures of a 
Columbia-Princeton baseball game faded 
through the TV looking glass, there were 
many other sporting spectaculars yet to 
come in 1939. Experimental, of course, 
but bringing thrills never before imag- 
ined by man. 


Jesse Owens, Joe Louis, the first tele- 


country to keep baseball going. These 
players are a definite recreational asset 
to then: fellow citizens and that hi my 
judgment is entirely worthwhile." 


Through four long years of war, Amer- 


ican sports fans, like American wives 
and sweethearts, waited for then: heroes 
to return. 


In then* minds were the images of de- 


parted stars — a young, lean Joe Di- 
Maggio awaiting his next turn at bat; a 


ARLINGTON ACES. Alumni basket- 
ball teams were papular in the I930's 
and this 1932-33 Arlington Heights 
entry compiled an outstanding 16-2 
record. Front row, from left, Bandy 


sast of a sports event . . . and Pearl 
Harbor. 


Once again sports played an important 


role. During the war, professional sports 
proved to be one of the most popular di- 
vertisements despite the loss of the 
armed services of most of the skilled 
performers and a shortage of young tal- 
ent. 


By 1943 the nation was deep in war, 


and baseball was operating under a go- 
ahead given Commissioner Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in the President's green-light letter 
in which he said: 


"I honestly feel it would be best for the 


Volz, Bud McKaig, Arthur Long, Lou 
Brodnan. Back row, Duke Kopplin, 
Herb Weinrich, Bob Mors, Lou Stefa- 
nik. 


sleek Joe Louis stalking a challenger. 
But before their eyes, in wartime sports 
arenas, performed a crew of has-beens 
and never-would-bes whose big league in- 
cumbency was an exercise in heroic mal- 
feasance. 


Things were so bad that in the fall of 


1945 Chicago sportswriter Warren Brown, 
in assessing the two clubs that had stum- 
bled into the World Series, predicted, "I 
don't believe either team can win." 


Then the war ended, the pros came 


pack, and once again all seemed right 
'with the sports world. It was the end of 
the long wait. 


BOBBY-JONES' unprecedented — 
and unmatched — series of golf vic- 


tories in 1930, the Grand Slam of 
golf, ushered in a new decade. 


FROM THE 


The woman of the 
30's hod lo shop 
many stores for 
her family food 
needs. 
Since 


1932, J e w e l 
changed all (hat. 


Today's woman is 
a more aware 
shopper than her 
sisters. The Jewel 
of today has in- 
troduced many 
consumer aids to 
help her do her 
job even better. 


Jewel Has 
Kept Pace 
With Your 
Lifestyle! 


AND JEWEL PROMISES TO CONTINUE 


TO GROW WITH YOUR SHOPPING NEEDS 


In 1932, when Jewel first opened 


its doors to Chicago and its suburbs, cus- 
tomers were overwhelmed by its many shopping 
conveniences. 
The women of the 30's didn't 


expect to find such a variety of fine foods in one 
store. So, Jewel's first self-service stores were a 
pleasure indeed. 


And as the years progressed, Jewel 


continues to improve with the needs of Chicago- 
land shoppers, offering clean white stores, 
well-lit displays of fresh foods, "Extra Value 
Trimmed" meats, little specialty shops, a frozen 
food department, and countless other ways to 
help serve you better. 


Recently, Jewel has made addition- 


al changes to keep abreast of consumer 
needs . . . "freshness dating", "meat identity 
labeling" the informative "Janie Reports" column 
(written by Jewel's Vice President of Consumer 
Affairs), to name a few. And, after 40 years of 
serving you, Jewel promises to continue their 
efforts in providing you with the kind of shop- 
ping you enjoy most! 


Since IQ32... 
Only the finest 
for pur table. 
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Phones Kept Ringing 


If telephone service would have been 


cut off in the Arlington Heights suburban 
area in 1930, only 1,849 families would 
have known the difference. As of the end 
of 1930, the Arlington Heights phones to- 
talled 1.366, with an additional 283 in 
Mount Prospect. 


The results of the Great Depression 


were obvious in the following years, as 
the number of phones dropped to 1,131 
in Arlington Heights. Mount Prospect 
had a slight increase, to 315. 


By the end of 1940, the population in 


the service area had grown from 6,336 to 
10,500, and a new manager's area head- 
quartered in Arlington Heights was es- 
tablished. 


By 1942, about 2,037 phones were in 


service in Arlington Heights, with 567 in 
Mount Prospect. As a war precaution, an 
emergency engine alternator was in- 
stalled to insure operation in case of dis- 
aster, 


Hunger And Poverty Suddenly Became Real 


Hunger and poverty — they were just 


words to most Americans in 1929. But the 
people soon learned the real meaning as 
they became victims of the Great De- 
pression. 


The tragedy was made more graphic 


with reports of hungry children gnawing 
their own hands in Harlaii Co., Ky.; oth- 
er children playing "eviction" with their 
own dolls. 


No one seemed to know where to look 


for the coveted job which could mean 
food to a starving family. Many people 
left the cities to try to eke out an exis- 
tence on the farms. Farmers, their prob- 
lem made worse by natural disasters 
such as duststorms and floods, sought 
better conditions in the cities. Few were 
successful. 


The Calvin Coolidge principle, "The 


business of government is business," had 
gone out of business. The infectious prac- 


One Old Timer 
Salutes Another 


We Congratulate 
Paddock Publications 
on its Centennial. 


Reputations are not built overnight. Like a person, a 
business must continue to prove that it "Belongs." 
Paddock Publications has been doing that for generation 
after generation. 
We know something about what it takes, because we 
have been around a long time, too. Since 1914 
Haberkamp's Flowers has served the people of the 
Northwest Suburbs. As the area has grown, so has our 
reputation for service and quality. Stop in soon and see 
what pride means. 


IS N. ELMHURST AVENUE 
MOUNT PROSPECT. ILLINOIS 


CLcurbrook 3-1187 


tice of investing, which had become al- 
most a national pastime, under Coolidge, 
faltered after the crash in 1929, and Her- 
bert Hoover bore the weight of responsi- 
bility. 


The citizens of America learned to re- 


verse worn shirt collars to extend the life 
of the garments. They learned to split 
sheets in the middle, to reline coats, and 
to stand in line for government checks, 
however small they might be. 


No one knew how many unemployed 


there really were, but estimates were in 
the area of 13 to 15 million — about 25 
per cent of the labor force. And they had 
millions of mouths besides their own to 
feed. 


One life insurance company estimated 


20,000 persons committed suicide in 1931, 
a figure far exceeding the legendary 
numbers who reportedly leaped to their 
deaths when all was lost on Wall Street 
in 1929. 


Hoover apparently refused to believe 


the serious nature of the Depression. 
Two billion dollars went into the banks 
and investment firms on Wall Street, 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration — but that was little help to the 
worker who had lost his life savings 
when his local bank locked its doors. 


Hoover fought the idea of a "dole" and 


sought other methods of rejuvenation. 
But most Americans scorned him. Hoo- 
ver blankets were newspapers used for 
warmth by park bench sleepers; Hoover 


hogs were jackrabbits farmers caught 
for food; Hoover wagons were cars re- 
turned to some use with mule-power; 
and Hoover flags were empty pockets 
turned inside out. 


The most striking manifestation was 


the "Hooverville" — squalid, infested 
rows of shacks made with packing boxes 
and scrap metal. Hoovervilles appeared 
in most large cities and along railways. 


The most famous, or infamous, Hoo- 


verville sprang up within sight of the na- 
tion's capitol in Washington, D.C., popu- 
lated by the Bonus Expeditionary Force, 
war veterans seeking advance payment 
of a war bonus due in 1945. The men 
camped in a swampy area across the 
Potomac River until, the Senate voted 
against the measure in the spring of 
1932. 


Most went home, but others had no 


place to go, and about 8,600 people 
stayed. Engaged in a doomed campaign 
for re-election, Hoover gave orders that 
the "Hooverville" was to be cleared out. 
The people left, but they carried with 
them the sympathy of millions of impov- 
erished Americans. 


In the pattern of American politics, 


there was no way Hoover would find 
himself in the White House after the 1932 
election, and the New York governor 
from Hyde Park made the best of the 
situation. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, fifth cousin 


of former president Theodore "Teddy" 


Roosevelt, had an uphill battle only in 
the 1932 Chicago Democratic National 
Convention, as delegates split their votes 
among several favorites, including John 
Nance Garner of Texas. 


On the fourth ballot, FDR became the 


man, with "Cactus Jack" Garner as his 
running mate. At that time Roosevelt 
gave an acceptance speech which con- 
tained a phrase that will live forever in 
history: 


"I pledge you — I pledge myself, to-a 


New Deal for the American people. Let 
us all here assembled constitute our- 
selves prophets of a new order of com- 
petence and courage. This is more than a 
political campaign; it is a call to arms. 
Give me your help, not to win votes 
alone, but to win this crusade to restore 
America to its own People." 


Win the crusade they did. Hoover took 


only six states. The people believed in 
the New Deal. 


The crippled president, stricken by 


polio in 1921, had a background of aid 
during the Depression. As governor of 
New York he set up a statewide relief 
fund, and tried to create jobs. 


Roosevelt's victory was marred by a 


mishap a month before he took office, as 
he was talking to Chicago Mayor Anton 
Cermak in Miami's Bayfront Park. Giu- 
seppe Zangara .shot at Roosevelt, but 
struck Cermak. Cermak clung to life for 
a few days in a Florida hospital, but died 


I960 Our Problems Will Be Gone' 


What did the people of the '30s think 


the world was coming to? The General 
Motors "Futurama" display at the 1939 
New York World's Fair told the story. 


In the giant GM display building, a con- 


veyor belt of armchairs showed thou- 
sands of visitors each day a designer's 
conception of the United States of 1960. 
Some of the ideas were right on the nose, 
while others could still be included in an 
essay of the future, circa 1960. 
• The GM display envisioned Americans 
with two-month vacations striking out for 
the nation's wildernesses, hiking and 
touring with a vigorous outlook. America 
of 1960 was supposed to be full of tanned 
people who had learned to have fun, and 
who had given up strong ties to homes 
and home towns because trains, express 
highways and airplanes could get them 
anywhere fast. 


Giant expressways were envisioned, as 


many as 14 lanes wide. Some lanes 
would allow autos to travel at 100 miles 


per hour, with all cars changing lanes at 
specified, radio-controlled intervals. Cars 
would be safe from accidents. 


Cars were to be tear-shaped and pow- 


ered by rear engines, likely diesels. All 
would be air-conditioned, and would cost 
about $200. Life magazine reported, "The 
happiest people b've in one-factory farm- 
villages producing one small industrial 
item and their own farm produce. Strip 
planting protects the valley fields against 
erosion. The land is really greener than 
it was in 1939. 


"Federal laws forbid' the wanton cut- 


ting of wooded hillsides. Dams and can- 
als prevent freshets and floods. Fewer 
acres feed all the citizens of the U.S. 
More of the surface of the land is in for- 
est and park." 


Inventors and engineers were expected 


to solve every problem. Liquid air would 
be a source of power, with atomic energy 
used cautiously. Power would be trans- 
mitted by radio beams, and all gasoline 


motors would be diesels. 


Cures for cancer and other diseases 


were foreseen by 1960, extending life 
spans and keeping skin young-looking 
past age 75. 


Soybean synthesized plastics would 


revolutionize construction. Houses would 
be light, graceful and easily replaced. 


Almost everyone would be a high 


school graduate. The talented people 
would be more interested in making a 
better world, although politics and emo- 
tion were still seen as obstacles to the 
most rapid progress. 


The fair-goer of 1939 was also treated 


to all types of sights on the former 
Queens city dump, known as Flushing 
Meadow. Dubbed the "world of tomor- 
row," visitors saw such dramatic things 
as television, nylon stockings, robots and 
tall, odd-shaped buildings. 
Dramatic 


then, common now. Some of the impos- 
sible has come true, while the rest re- 
mains just below the horizon. 


because of the injury. A month later, 
Zangara lost his life for the crime. 


The day after 
the March 4 in- 


auguration, Roosevelt asked for broad 
executive powers — and got them. He 
called congress into special session and 
proclaimed a national bank holiday. 
People were left with whatever money 
they had in their pockets, or in tin cans 
and mattresses at home. 


The 100 days had begun, with tycoons 


and beggards alike trading and bartering 
to get food and other necessities. 


Congress quickly passed Roosevelt's 


banking plan, and his "Fireside Chats" 
assured people the banks would be safe. 
When the banks in the 12 federal reserve 
cities opened, evidence of Roosevelt's 
confidence was apparent, as there were 
more deposits than withdrawals. In the 
estimation of some, the immediate crisis 
was over. 


Until Congress adjourned June 16, 


FDR sent 15 bills to them, and 15 were 
passed. Roosevelt asked Congress to 
legalize beer by changing the Volstead 
Act, and in April 7 — for the first time in 
in 13 years — beer was sold legally, even 
though it was just 3.2 beer. Before the 
end of the year, the 21st amendment end- 
ed the 15-year prohibition era. 


On the road to recovery, Roosevelt was 


picking up the pace with his own brand 
of "alphabet soup" - CCC, AAA, NRA, 
PWA, TVA, NYA, WPA and others. 


Men began carrying home paychecks 


from the numerous government projects 
— they were working! Despite a slight 
backslide in 1934, Roosevelt, in his 1936 
campaign for re-election, was able to 
look out at audiences and say, "You look 
much better than you did four years 
ago." 


By 1939, business had gained con- 


fidence and strength in spurts. In what 
came to be called recessions, such as in 
1937-38, business pressed on, and by 1939, 
the gross national product had increased 
about 60 per cent over the gloomy days 
of 1933. 


In that very year, DuPont entered on 


the market a new fabric — one of the 
first major industrial developments since 
the Depression had set in. Nylon was be- 
coming a substitute for the traditional 
silk. 


But as the memory of the Great Crash 


subsided for most Americans, a new 
rumble was forcing its way over the 
horizon — German tanks were rolling 
and terrorizing in Europe. 
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MEMBER OF 
WOODFIEID 
AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS.. 
ASSOCIATION 


Chevrolet 


THERE'S ••• ALWAYS 


A SALE AT COLONIAL 
1100 E. Golf Rood Schaumburg 


882-2200 


SALE HOURS: 
9 to 9 Weekdays 
Sat. 9 to 6 
Sun. 11 to 5 


to 6 


PARTS DEPT.: 
Weekdays 7to 6 
.Sat. 8 to 1 


RENT OR LEASE 


Any make or model from .our 
affiliate company "COURTESY 
LEASE SAVE-PLAN" on a daily - 
weekly - monthly or yearly 
basis. Now taking Orders on 
1973 Models. 
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GI Joe Went To War Christmas, 1941 


FLYING TIGERS ON the flight line in China represented 
was far removed from the fighting in Europe and the 
THESE MEN OF THE 308th Bomber Squadron found 
the aircraft represent bombing missions and 


one of the most glamorous fighting groups in World 
Pacific. 
time to line up for a familiar mug shot in front of one of big, four-engined bombers dropped thousands 


War II The war there, under Gen. Claire Chennault, 
their favorite aircraft. Symbols painted on the side of 
explosives before the end of the war. 


kills. Th« 
of tons of 


THIS DEVASTATED SCENE shows the destruction 
fore they got off the ground, and ships were sunk 
base had been caught unaware the day of the at- 


the Japanese wrought on Pearl Harbor in the raid 
at anchor. Despite several warnings, the island 
tack. 


Dec. 7, 1941. Most airplanes were destroyed be- 


for the OFFICE 


and home 


stationer needs 


Mueller's Stationery Store 


17 E. Campbell, Downtown Arlington Heights 
Daily 9 to 6, Friday to 8:30 
CL 3-1839 


We honor BonkAmericord & Master Charge 


Last Six Days For Frigidaire! 
Extra saving - saves you extra money 


Frigidaire! 17.0 cu. ft. Refrigerator 
only 30 wide 


Now! A huge refrigerator In a 30" 
cabinet. 17.0 cu, It. wilh a 4.75 
cu, ft. freezer that stores.up to 166 
Ibs, 100% Frost-Proof. Add-On 
Automatic Ice Maker may be In-' 
stalled now or later. Raversa-doors 
hinge (or right- or lefl-hand open- 
ing. Smooth-glide nylon Rollers 
make it easy to move. 
$369 


Less Trade 


And 


BONUS 


GIFT 


Frigidaire! 17.0 cu. ft. Refrigerator 
only 30 wide 
~ 


Now! A huge refrigerator in • 30* 
cabinet 17.0 eu, ft. with a 4.75 
cu. ft freezer that stores up to 166 
Ibi. 100% Frost-Proof, too. You'll 
never have to defrost. Reversa- 
doors hinge for right- or left-hand 
opening. Smooth-glide nylon 
Rollers make It easy lo move. 
$339 


Less Trade 


And 


BONUS 


GIFT 


Frigidaire! 20.0 cu. ft 
Side-by-Side 


Big s!da-by-s!de with 7.03 cu. ft. 
freezer that stores up to 246 Ibs. 
100% 
Frost-Proof, too, so you'll 


never have to defrost. Door shelves 
on both doors. Add-On Automatic 
Ice Maker may be Installed now 
or later at extra charge. 
$499 


Less Trade 


And 


BONUS GIFT 


Frigidaire! 30" Refrigerator with 
Huge Freezer 


Modll FPCI-200VS 


In a cabinet just 30" wide, a 
Frigidaire Refrigerator that's 12.3 
cu. ft. overall with a 3.44 cu. ft. 
freezer that stores up to 120 Ibs. 
Specialized door storage, too: 
room for 17 eggs, butter com- 
partment, deep door shelf. All 
refrigerator shelves are remov- 
able for easy cleaning. 


5 239 
Less Trade And 


BONUS GIFT 


Frigidaire! 20 cu. ft. Side-by-Side 
Refrigerator with FREE 
Automatic Ice Maker 
$599 


*****Best Buys Bonus Certifcate****** 


less 
Trade 


BONUS GIFT 


Remember 
We Have 
Our Own 
Service 


Department 


FREE 


90 Day 


Financing 


Best Buys Bonus Certificate Coupon 
valid for purchases made August 10 
through September 10, 1972. Mail 
coupon and copy of your receipt of 
purchase from dealer toi 
Star of Best-Buys 
Fngidaire Sales Corp. 
2301 Arthur Avenue 
Elk Grove Village, III. 60007 


Name... 
Address 
City 


This coupon may be redeemed for a 'refund in the following amounts 


on th« Frigidaire Refrigerator models listed here: 


FPCI3-200VT 


Mod.l FPMTOTi 


The Manufacturer's 
Suggested 


Retail prices shown include all 
features as described and illus- 
trated. Prices listed are for the 
standard Snowcrest White finish; 
other decorator colors are avail- 
able at extra charge. Normal de- 
livery and installation charges 
are also included. State and lo- 
cal taxes and finance charges 
are extra. Consult with your Frig- 
idaire Dealer regarding specifics: 
the benefits to you, cost, your 
delivery and installation require-, 
ments. 


factory-Authorized 
Friqidairc 
Safes and Service Dealer 


3O3O2OIO 


FPCI-200VS 
FPCI-170TT 
FPI-170TT 


FCD-123TS 


** 
3 
* 
North Shore Refrigerotion Company 


•IH 
K*«ry FriojiJefre b not • refrigerator. 
•MMBBH 


Your refund will be mailed lo the address shown on the sales slip in approximately 10 dayi. 


Ivmry refrigerator is net a Frfgidair*. 


NORTH SHORE 
REFRIGERATION 


CRAWFORD & Golf Road "Where Evonston Meets Skoktc' 


Mr-nda r 
rd fniiay 
Fvcnrngi 


JUmpt-r 
3 . 4 1 C 


D r i v e - I n 


ORchard 7-7100 


Parking 


Hlllcrcst 6-7700 
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PAUL POLIDORI explains operation of powerful WW II fighter plane. 


The War Machines 


A bit of Yesterday lives Just a half- 


hour's drive from the northwest suburbs. 
The Victory Air Museum, operated by 
Paul Polidori and Earl Reinert, displays 
many authentic World War II airplanes, 
from small fighters to huge bombers. 
The grounds are on Gilmer Road north 
of Wauconda. 


The museum has several planes which 


are almost complete, including four Ger- 


man Messerschmitts, a Japanese Kami- 
kaze, a B-25 bomber, a P-47 Thunderbolt 
and half a Hellcat. Added to the collec- 
tion are parts from a PB-Y flying boat, 
British Spitfires and others. 


Airplane technology made great ad- 


vances under the pressure of war, and 
Polidori even has a display of the first 
jet engines used to power German rock- 
ets. 


ROCKIT-POWIMD Japanese 
Kamikaze 
plane used to attack ships. 


Amphibious German War VeWcle. 


I 
If you're a shopper or just an idea picker-upper, come see 


our fabulous Tell City collection. We've just added a 


tremendous assortment of authentic furniture for every 
room in your home. Stunning lamps. "Collector's item" 


accessories. Rich, thick, gorgeously colored genuine 


Early American braided rugs. All coordinated 


f,^x 
in colors, woods, finishes so you can m\x 


them in contemporary multi-purpose 


rooms. With guaranteed Tell City 


quality in every 


piece. 


A New Vocabulary Of War Was Born 


solid 
hard rock 
maple 


PLENTY OF FREE PARKING 


OPEN MONDAY AND FRIDAY EVENINGS TIL 9 P.M. 


H 0 M E F U R N I S H I N G S • 824-6112 
550 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY • DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 


Who could believe it? Had not the 


President himself .promised, during the 
1940 campaign for his third term, that 
"Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars." 


But within minutes after the massive 


Japanese raid on Pearl Harbor on Dec. 
7, 1941, the message crackled across the 
nation by radio. Millions of Americans 
filled with disbelief, then rage, at the im- 
possible aggression. 


The country had teetered on the brink 


of war for many long months, divided 
into pro-war, and anti-war factions. Diplo- 
mats pledged to defend our allies, but 
politicians promised no intervention in 
"that war over there." 


The Lend-Lease program had operated 


fitfully, creating anger in the foes of the 
American allies. But the sudden attack, 
leaving 2,400 men killed, eliminated the 
need for further discussion. America was 
at war. 


With Tojo's military takeover in Ja- 


pan, and American specialists daily 
translating the top Japanese code, an at- 
tack was suspected. The time of attack 
was even estimated at early December. 
But most eyes were on the Philippines, 
and security was minimal at Pearl Har- 
bor. .V 
' ': /; 
', 
••; 


.The strike signal was transmitted in 


the dark morning hours to six Japanese 
carriers in a 32-ship convoy which had 
been steaming toward Hawaii since Nov. 
26. The go signal was, "Climb Mt. Niit- 
aka." 


With dawn the most vulnerable time of 


day at Pearl, 353 carrier planes, in con- 
junction with submarines, made the sud- 
den and devastating strike. Airplanes 


parked side by side burned, never leav- 
ing the ground. Ships of all sizes sunk at 
anchor. Furious fighting Americans 
hurled everything from wrenches to epi- 
thets at the attack force, but the retali- 
ation was pitiful. 


The country was mobilized. Men en- 


listed, factories began to gear up for the 
-war effort. Meanwhile, the United States 
was suffering agonizing defeat in the Pa- 
cific. Guam, Wake, Hong Kong, Borneo, 
Singapore, the Netherland Indies and the 
Philippines - all lost. 


Late JOB 1942 the U.S. developed enough 


strength .to develop an offensive. Sol- 
diers, Marines and sailors went back to 
the bleak islands, taking Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa, Eniwetok, Ulithi, Saipan, Iwo 
Jima, Okinawa. The losses were heavy; 
the real estate often cost American 
forces 50 per cent of their 'attacking 
forces. 


Landing craft hit the beaches thou- 


sands Of miles apart, and men died in 
malaria-ridden jungles they couldn't 
have found on the maps several months 
before. Hunger, disease — and the terror 
of death. All took their toll. 
. The. war took on a new loot at sea, as 
Americans learned the potential of the 
aircraft carrier. The Battle of Midway 
was fought between enemy forces hun- 
dreds of miles apart, with great hordes 
of planes flying back and forth for three 
days. 


American bombers sank four Japanese 


carriers while losing only one, and the 
U.S. came away from Midway vic- 
torious. An estimated 400 planes were 
shot down all together, 250 of them Japa- 
nese. 


fi 


The air was the primary vehicle of war 


in Europe until invasions placed thou- 
sands of fighting soldiers into the fray. 
The American industrial centers were 
turning out huge bombers — Flying For- 
tresses, Liberators, and long-range fight- 
ers capable of protecting the "big birds." 


But until 1944, the battle was a difficult 


one. An estimated 64,000 Allied pilots 
were shot down by German fighter pilots 
and antiaircraft weapons. Many air- 
planes in transit to the war were sunk 
with their transport ships — victims of 
the deadly U-boats. 


By the time General Dwight D. Eisen- 


hower selected a date for the invasion of 
Europe, enough planes had been massed 
to pummel the German homeland, oblite- 
rating factories, cities and air bases. 


The infantry invasions involved mas- 


sive movements of troops. The Allied 
forces first began the offensive in North 
Africa in 1942, steadily moving north- 
ward. 


Meanwhile, almost three million troops 


were being massed in Britain for the 
strike back across the Channel. Military 
equipment had become more sophis- 
ticated. Rocket launchers, amphibious 
tanks — metal was being molded into 
fantastic, grotesque shapes to perform 
specific duties. 


But when June 6,1944 — D-Day — be- 


came a reality, instead of colored lines 
and dots on a map, it was the rifle-carry- 
ing infantry that made the move. 


•v 


The war on all fronts created heroes — 


some who came home to tell about it, 
many who didn't. 
; 
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RICKY SZELE (Age 4) won the Olympk Championship at 


McCormick Place. Rieky started with our organ trial course. 
BEFORE YOU BUY AN ORGAN 


TRY OUR ORGAN TRIAL COURSE 


This Opportunity Will Determine 


If Your Family Will Make Good Your Investment 


COURSE INCLUDES: 


• Six Weeks Use Of Organ In Your Home 
• Private Vi Hour Lesson Each Week 
• Music And Books 
• Delivery Of Your Choice Of Organ 
• Entire Cost Of Trial Course 
j«% /1 00 


WILKINS 


MUSIC CENTER 


920 [.NORTHWEST HWY., MOUNT PROSPECT 


VISITORS TO THI Victory Air Muitum on Gilmtr 
Road North of Wauconda brows* through m*tal 


remnants of yesteryear. Airplane* and other ve- 
hicles dot the field where the World War fl relics 


are kept for display. American, Japanese and Ger- 
man planet ere displayed. 


Establish*! 


1942 


HOURS: Daily 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Saturday 9 A.M: to 5 P.M. 


{ 
i 
j 


< , 


< , 
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WPB, Please Call 
JMUSDC At Once 


For those who learned to live with the 


profusion of New Deal agencies that 
were known by their alphabetical abbre- 
viations, the coming of World War II 
brought a new batch of alphabet soup. 


For example, the WPB (War Produc- 


tion Board) was the successor to the 
0PM (Office of Production Manage- 
ment) and SPAB (Supply and Priority 
Allocation Board). These agencies were 
in charge of allocating scarce materials 
to various manufacturers. They set 
quotas and formulated production sched- 
ules and generally tried to straighten out 
the mess made by war shortages. 


The WLB (War Labor Board) settled 


labor-management disputes, and la not to 
be confused with the WMC (War Man- 
power Commission) which attempted to 
predict manpower needs during the war. 


The WRA (War Relocation Authority) 


took care of the administration of enemy 
•liens in this country, primarily respon- 
sible for running the Japanese-American 
Internment camps. Only one letter away 
was the WSA (War Shipping Adminis- 
tration) which handled the merchant 
navy. 


Once out of the W's, the O's began to 


proliferate. There was the OPA (Office 
of Price Administration) which was an 
inflation fighter and food rationer. The 
OCD (Office of Civil Defense) was well 
known for its blackouts and air raid 
drills. 


The OWI (Office of War Information) 


coordinated the release of news, and was 


only one letter away from the OWM (Of- 
fice of War Mobilization) which refereed 
governmental infighting among various 
agencies. 


Scientific .research and development on 


weaponry was handled by the OSRD (Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment). The ODT (Office of Denfense 
Transportation) coordinated all trans- 
portation in this country. 


Once through the major agencies, 


masses of lesser known departments 
complicated life for newspaper readers 
and governmental spokesmen. More than 
once, the wrong agency was named by 
the slip of a letter. 


There was the ANMB (Army and Navy 


Munitions Board) and the BEW (Bureau 
of Economic Welfare) which disappeared 
early in the'war. DCB was the Defense 
Communications Board. DPC was the 
Defense Plant Corporation. 


The DSC (Defense Supplies Corpo- 


ration) was an arm of the RFC (Recon- 
struction Finance Commission), as was 
the WIC (War Insurance Corporation. 


Foreign communication was handled 


by the JMUSDC (Joint Mexican-U.S. De- 
fense Commission) and the OCIAA (Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs). 


OEM (Office of Emergency Manage- 


ment) merged with the OWI, as did the 
OFF (Office of Facts and Figures). As 
new agencies were born, others ap- 
peared, leaving the American public with 
few clues to the meaning behind all the 
letters. 


We are proud to say that, for 
25 years, we have brought 
you beautiful jewelry, 
the fine jewelry to be 
worn with pride for 
generations. 


And now. with enlarged and 
remodeled selling area, we 
can serve you better... but 
still with the Flaherty 
personal touch. 


JEWELERS 


Strain you *Ml tuifUnet out thai ptaonal touch since 1947. 


Downtown Arlington Htights 


Dunton and Campbell 


DGE MOTORS 


announces the 


most successful 


space program in 


Des Plaines, Illinois 


L 


Since 1938 
Sales & Service for the 


entire Northwest Suburban area 


RIDGE MOTORS 


v 


1533 Des Plaines Avenue in Des Plaines 


... of Oak/on and River Roads 
• 
Phone 824-3141 
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At Home There 


fe*~..JL-... v, 
*ff' •^^'WWp'iBfc 


WITHOUT QUESTION THE 


FINEST HOMES IN 


SCHAUMBURG KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


ESSEX 


4 
Bedrooms, 2'/a 
Baths, Family 


Room, 
Full 
Basement. Immediate 


Possession. 


i 
BRIARCLIFF 


3 Bedroom Ranch, 2 Full Baths, Big 
Family Room. 


RANCHES 


RAISED 


RANCHES 


SPLIT-LEVELS 


COLONIALS 


3-5 BEDROOMS 


2'/2 CAR GARAGES 


1/4 ACRE LOTS 


AVAILABLE 


FROM 
s 15,000 


SEVERAL LAKE 


LOTS 


FARMHOUSE 


4 
Bedrooms, 
2Vz 
Baths, Family- 


Room. Full Basement. Immediate 
Possession. 


VILLAGER 


4 Bedroom Split-Level, 
Family Room. 


Baths, 


YOUR BUILDER The NFS Engineering and Construction Com- 
pany, Inc. is a leading builder of custom homes in the Chicagoland area. 
You can feel secure in knowing that HFS is the same reliable firm which 
for many years has earned itself a prominent reputation in the 
home-building business by constructing executive homes valued up to 
$150,000 in the exclusive INVERNESS community. 


MAIN OFFICE 


R. A. I. REALTY CO. 


415 S. Arlington Hts.Rd. 


Arlington Heights, III. 
259-5555 


H EXCLUSIVE 


SALES AGENT 
REALTY CO 


Directions: Take Golf Rd. (Rt. 58) to Higgins Rd. 
(Rt. 72) West On Higgins To ChurchiH Dr., Follow 
.Signs To Models. 


OPEN DAILY 


SAT. & SUN. 10'til Dark 


Location Office 
882-4084 


T 


Was A Kind Of 
War On, Too 


V-mail was for the boys overseas, and 


V-girls were for the boys at home. Ev- 
eryday citizens planted Victory gardens 
to raise their own vegetables so that 
commercial farmers could feed the sol- 
djers. 


It was a time when life was dictated by 


the necessities of war, and those who 
stayed behind were constantly reminded 
to do their part for the war effort. 


During World War II, rationing be- 


came a way of life. Most unpopular was 
the gas rationing which provided the av- 
erage citizen with ,an "A card" for a 
mere three gallons each week. 


Many citizens, however, didn't need 


the gas because cars were scarce. The 
last car was built on Feb. 10, 1941, and 
production was not resumed until the 
war was over. 


As a result old cars were in great de- 


mand. Newspapers were filled with ads 
asking people to sell their cars. One local 
advertisement read, "We can't quit with 
the job half done. Help us bring the war 
to a quick finish ... sell us your car. 
Invest in a new car later." 


Car repairmen did a booming business 


and because of their scarcity were grant- 
ed an army deferment. Supervisory per- 
sonnel at car dealerships found them- 
selves taking crash courses in auto me- 
chanics to keep themselves in business. 


Volunteer drives were continually or- 


ganized to collect old paper, toothpaste 
tubes, tires and other scrap metal. 
Housewives turned their bacon grease in 
at the local meat counter for the produc- 
tion of ammunition. Neighborhood stores 
erected bins for silk and nylon stockings 
which were used for gun powder bags. 


Everything was saved and used over 


again. Posters all over the country ex- 
plained how ordinary household items 
could help the war effort. An old radi- 
ator, for example, could be converted 
into enough steel to make 17 rifles. An 
old tire used enough rubber to make 12 
gas masks. One old shovel could be con- 
verted into four hand grenades, and a 
lawn mower could be made into six 
three-inch shells. 


Buying habits in this country changed 


overnight. In order to buy shaving cream 
or toothpaste, people had to turn in their 
empty tubes. Other commodities like ny- 
lon stockings and rubber tires virtually 
disappeared. Even gum chewers peeled 
the metal from the wrappers and saved 
the foil in large balls for scrap metal 
drives. 


Housewives shopped by an elaborate 


point system of ration stamps. They 
turned their stamps in with their money, 
often having more money than ration 
stamps. For example, one pound of ham- 
burger was worth seven points, and a 
can of pineapple juice merited 22 points. 


Grocers in turn took their stamps to 


the wholesalers for merchandise. The 
wholesalers turned their stamps in at the 
bank in order to get credit to purchase 
supplies. 


The scarcity of certain foods changed 


the eating habits of most Americans. 
When butter was scarce, pancake sales 
went down. Few people bought macaroni 
because tomato sauce and cheese were 
tightly rationed. Instead of rationed ket- 


chup, housewives bought relish and pick- 
les for their hamburgers. 


Ration stamps for sugar, coffee, but- 


ter, cheese and meat were most in de- 
mand, and housewives hoarded the 
stamps, often trading them with their 
friends. 


The scarcity .of materials also dictated 


fashion to the clothing industry. Full 
skirts that had been popular before the 
war disappeared, and manufacturers 
looked for ingenious ways to fasten 
clothes without metal fasteners. 


Girdles disappeared because of the 


rubber shortage, and some foundation 
companies went back to the old-fashion- 
ed method of using stays. Signs all over 
the country announced that zippers had 
gone to war, and the wrap around skirt 
became the latest. 


Generally styles were determined by 


the rule that material was not to be used 
over material. This eliminated patch 
pockets, knife pleats, cuffs, and ruffles. 
Skirts became shorter, and fashion took 
on a definite military look. 


Most popular was the "Ike jacket," 


styled after Eisenhower's military short 
jacket. Berets were borrowed from the 
English army, and young girls sported 
military patches of all kinds. 


Hairdressers 
learned to substitute 


toothpicks for hairpins, and women set 
their own hair with rag curlers. To com- 
pensate for the shortage of nylon and 
silk, women turned to cotton hose or 
us6d leg make-up. Some even went so far 
as to paint seams on their legs with eye- 
brow pencil. 


Men's suits also changed with the ma- 


terial shortage. Cuffs and pleats were 
quickly eliminated. One store even went 
so far as to advertise the "Victory suit" 
which was designed without lapels, cuffs, 
pockets or vest. 


Military themes began to turn up in 


the names of movies, books, songs and 
even ice cream concoctions. Some soda 
fountain creations were called blackout 
sundaes, commando sundaes, and there 
was even a paratroop sundae that suppo- 
sedly went down easy. Radios carried 
such songs as "Praise the Lord and Pass 
the 
Ammunition," and "Remember 


Pearl Harbor." 


The homefront changes brought on by 


war hit women the hardest, especially 
the 3.5 million who were working in in- 
dustry by 1944. Although reluctant to hire 
women at first, industry found women to 
be a good replacement for the men who 
were overseas. Slacks became a badge of 
honor to the working female who turned 
out battle ships, armored tanks and air- 
planes. 


Other Americans at home offered their 


services to volunteer organizations. 
Nearly every city in the country had civ- 
il defense wardens who supervised prac- 
ticed blackouts and air raid drills. More 
than 1.5 million people became ah- spot- 
ters, and they spent hundreds of hours 
scanning the skies for enemy planes that 
never came. 


The Red Cross, which called itself 


"The Greatest Mother" specialized in 
caring for soldiers and rolling bandages. 
The U.S.O. organized entertainment for 
the troops both at home and overseas. 


The Birth Of The Age 
Was A Day Of Violence 


Never before had a birth been as vio- 


lent as the birth of the atomic age. 


The people of the United States heard 


it in a somber message from president 
Harry S. Truman: "Sixteen hours ago an 
American airplane dropped one bomb on 
Hiroshima, an important Japanese army 
base. That bomb had more power than 
20,000 tons of TNT. It is an atomic bomb. 
It is a harnessing of the basic power of 
the universe. What has been done is the 
greatest achievement of organized sci- 
ence in history." 


Truman went on to say, "If they do not 


now accept our terms, they may expect 
a rain of ruin from the air, the like of 
which has never been seen on this 
earth." 


Truman's report came in early August, 


1945, four months after the largest in- 
vasion armada ever to operate in the Pa- 
cific Ocean was assembled by the U.S. 
Navy. More than 1,400 ships and 100,000 
soldiers and marines had poured into Ja- 
pan's frontyard — Okinawa. 


The Bombing of Japan began with 


traditional raids on Japanese factories 
and industries, under M«j. Gen. Curtis 
LeMay. Hundreds of Superfortresses 
made successful attacks on the island. 
By June, LeMay estimated that 46 per 
cent of the built-up area of Tokyo had 
been burned or bombed to ashes, and 
4,500,000 people were homeless. 


The American cost for the bombing 


was 50 planes. 


That same month, Gen. Douglas Mac- 


Arthur pondered the onslaught of Ja- 
pan. Would he have to deploy more than 
3.5 million men to dislodge the resorted 


1,750,000 Japanese ready to defend their 
homeland? The decision could mean dev- 
astating losses of American lives; per- 
haps twice as high as the European 
Theatre of War. 


Before that measure was necessary, a 


Superfortress, "Enola Gay" changed the 
war. Maj. Thomas Ferebee dropped the 
bomb at 9:15 a.m., Aug. 6. The shock 
wave rocked the airplane, blinding its 
crew temporarily. Never before had such 
a flash been witnessed. 


The bomb had exploded well above 


ground. Burned and blistered bodies 
were scattered throughout the city. All 
green vegetation was gone. 


About 60 per cent of the city was de- 


stroyed under the flash and mushroom 
cloud which resulted from the explosion. 
The final death toll was 71,000, with 68,000 
injured. 


Still the war continued. Three days lat- 


er, another Superfortress, the "Great 
Artiste," winged its way over the em- 
battled island. The primary target, Ko- 
kura, was under heavy cloud cover, the 
pilot turned to his second target — Hiro- 
shima. 


The second bomb was more powerful, 


and was more carefully timed — it ex- 
ploded very near the ground. Casualties 
from the second bombing were estimated 
at 35,000 dead, 60,000 injured. 


Dignitaries from the warring nations 


brought the Asian war to a close on the 
Decks of the U.S.S. Missouri on Sept. 2, 
1945. Gen MacArthur put his name on the 
Japanese surrender document, and de- 
clared, "These proceedings are dosed." 
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Til Trade Two Sugar Stamps For One Meat Stamp9 


"Minnie?" 
"Yes, Martha, is that you? What do 


you want?" 


"Listen, Minnie, I'll trade you two sug- 


ar stamps for one meat stamp. What do 
you gay?" 


"Well, you know I would, but my cous- 


in Henry and his family are coming up 
next weekend and I've been saving up 
my stamps for a nice pot roast. Sorry." 


This might easily have been a typical 


conversation between two housewives 
during World War II, when practically 
everything all Americans ate, wore, used 
or lived in was rationed or regulated in 
some way. 


The patriotic homemaker was a sol- 


dier, and her kitchen, she was told, was 
a miniature stockpile. 


The government needed her kitchen fat 


for making ammunition, her tin cans and 
lipstick tubes for cartridges, her nylons 
for parachutes and her razor blades for 
making machineguns. 


And, the men fighting in Europe 


needed some of the food she was used to 
buying every week at the grocery store. 
So the food rationing system was put into 
effect in early May, 1942. 


For the housewife, the rationing sys- 


tem meant mastering 
a constantly 


changing system of point values printed 
in the daily newspapers. When she went 
shopping, she had to keep one eye on the 
cash prices and the other on the little red 
numerals posted on the shelf below prod- 
ucts, giving their point prices. 


A homemaker actually had to practice 


double 
budgeting, carefully keeping 


track of her money supply and which 
stamps were valid during a certain time 
period for the various rationed goods. 


'.'Quite often, several of us would get 


together and pool our ration stamps so 
we could have a pitch-in dinner or some- 
thing like that," said William H. Stouffer 
who lived in Iowa at the time. Stouffer 
missed much of World War II, because 


he was working as a foreign correspond- 
ent in Europe. 


"We bad a friend who had diabetes 


'and she had almost more stamps than 
she could use," recalled Mrs. Mary Bu- 
l a t , a long-time Chicago resident. 
"Maybe she'd give us a couple once a 
month or so." 


"Of course, people with a lot of money 


didn't have to worry about not being able 
to get anything they wanted," Mrs. Bulat 
said, "There were plenty of people 
around selling things on the black mar- 
ket." 


Some families in areas where products 


were scarce were fortunate enough to 


have relatives in another part of the 
country who could supply them with the 
things they couldn't get. 


"I remember one time my brother-in- 


law lived in Iowa and he had available to 
bun a whole case of butter," sajd a lady 
whose husband worked on the atom 
bomb. "We were on the phone calling 


our neighbors, 'We got some butter! We 
got some butter!' Those guys saved up 
their gasoline stamps like crazy and 
drove all the way to Pittsburgh with it. 
Of course, we didn't sell it, we gave it 
away to our friends," she added. 


When a wartime housewife couldn't get 


an item, she very often "made do" with 
the closest substitute she could find. 


"We used a lot of honey," said an Ar- 


lington Heights woman, "and instead of 
coffee we drank something made with 
chicory — it tasted awful!" 


About the only people in the United 


States who weren't affected by the ratio- 
ning system were the country's vegeta- 
rians. 


At the height of the Victory garden 


program's popularity, there were nearly 
two million 'Victory gardens in the coun- 
try, producing 40 per cent of all the vege- 
tables grown here. 


"There were victory gardens on just 


about every available inch of ground," 
said a man who lived in Highland Park 


' at the time. All the women did a lot of 


canning — fruits and vegetables." 


When she wasn't busy rounding up 


things around her household for the gov- 
ernment to recycle into war materials, 
the American housewife could get in- 
volved in "war work." This included roll- 
ing bandages for the Red Cross, knitting 
sweaters and scarves for servicemen or 
transporting donors to and from blood 
donation points. 


Women were considered especially 


valuable in public relations work and 
many became involved in the block sys- 
tem program as "block leaders." House- 
wives involved in this program knocked 
on their neighbors' doors, explained vari- 
ous government war problems, sold war 
stamps, recruited women for local war 
industries and distributed anti-black 
market pledges. 


And Finally, The War In Europe Collapsed 


PEEP'S HOT DOGS 
FEATURING VIENNA PURE BEEF PROD. 


HOT DOGS • POLISH - TAMALES - BEEF 
FRIES 10* WITH SANDWICH 


PEEP'S IN ARLINGTON 


Rand Rd. and Thomas 
OPEN THE YEAR 'ROUND 


The surrender of the German armies 


in Europe was not as dramatically 
or concisely marked as was the end of 
the Asian war. The European war just 
ground to a halt. 


German armies began surrendering af- 


ter May, 1945, although unconditional 
surrender was not signed until May 7. 
May 8 was traditionally accepted as V-E 
day, however. 


The surrender was the result of the Al- 


lied invasion of France, coupled with the 
move northward from the African cam- 
paign. 


The final surrender was signed in a 


humble trade school in France. At a 
plain, red building in Rheims, where Su- 
preme Commander Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower had set up advanced headquar- 
ters, the German negotiators 
came. 


Head of the group was Col. Gen. Alfred 
Jodl, and Gen. Admiral Hans Georg von 
Friedeberg accompanied him. 


At 2:41 a.m. on May 7, in a bare room 


covered with maps and furnished with a 
long table, the surrender was signed. At 
the signing, Jodl said, "With this sig- 
nature the German people and the Ger- 
man armed forces are, for better or 
worse, delivered into the victors' hands. 


In this war, which has lasted more than 
five years, both have achieved and suf- 
fered more than perhaps any other 
people in the world. In this hour I can 
only express the hope that the victors 
will treat them with generosity." 


The European war thus ended. 
Up to the last, the Germans sought to 


split the Allies by seeking a truce with 
America and Britain, but continuing the 
fight on the Russian front. British Field 
Marhsal Bernard Montgomery (Monty) 
refused all but unconditional surrender, 
and the terms were indeed worked out to 
his satisfaction. 


The Americans who began to return 


home — those who escaped occupation 
duty — carried with them familiar 
names which had been pulled out of ob- 
surity by the long, weary war. Bastogne, 
Remagen, Ardennes, Normandy, Malme- 
dy, Cherbourg, Carentan; all mileposts 
along the final invasion routes toward 
the German Heartland, Berlin. 


More tragically, those same faraway 


places became burial grounds, final res- 
ting places for American men, young and 
old, who were a long way from families 
and homes. 
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The Years The 
FBI Grew Up 


At least one thing boomed during the 


hard times following the crash — crime. 


More and more Americans began look- 


ing for the easy money to be gained from 
robberies, kidnappings, killings. The kid- 
nap and murder of Charles Lindbergh's 
child was perhaps the mbst dramatic 
proof of the American criminal con- 
science at the time. 


That crime in 1932 caused Bruno 


Hauptmann, an ex-convict from Germa- 
ny, to earn the title of the most hated 
criminal of his time. Even though Lind- 
bergh paid the $50,000 ransom, the 20- 
month old baby was found dead six 
weeks later. Hauptmann paid for his 
crime in the electric chair. 


But many other criminals seemed to 


have the support of the general public. 
John Dillinger, an Indiana native, was 
described by some as a "Robin Hood" — 
forgetting that he had gunned down 10 
men in his crime career. 


But Dillinger's colorful bank-robbing 


career in the Midwest was brought to a 
halt by the fast-maturing Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (FBI). FBI agents, 
acting on a tip, found Dillinger coming 
out of a theater in Chicago, and quickly 
gunned him down. Public Enemy Num- 
ber One was thus disposed of in 1934. 


The G-Men moved quickly, killing 


Baby-Face Nelson that same year in 
Harrington, although he managed to kill 
two of the agents who had tried to arrest 
him. 


Other notches on the FBI "belt" went' 


to Charles "Pretty Boy" Floyd, "Ma"1 
Barker, and George "Machine Gun" Kel- 
ly. It was said of Kelly he could write his', 
name in bullets on the side of a barn. 
'' 


J. Edgar Hoover came under fire in 


the 30s for some of the tactics of his am- 
bitious men, but the job became glam- 
orous for kids of the era, who had pre-, 
viously idolized the bank robbers and. 
gunmen. 


945 


TANKS 


Weren't worried about rust - only 
enemies. And rust became a 
car-killer. 


CAMPIELL STREET west of Dunton in Arlington Heights presented this quiet scene during the war years. 


Swing Fever Gripped Us 


Jazz, that new kind of music in- 


troduced by Negro groups in the 20s, had 
almost disappeared in the crushing blow 
of the Depression. The record industry 
almost died out, 


But in 1934, Benny Goodman formed 


his own band to give people the real jazz 
again. His first tour was disastrous, but 
when he opened up with a jazz set at the 
Palomar Ballroom in Hollywood one 
night following a series of syruoy slow 
numbers, the people filled the aisles. The 
audience went wild, and swing swept the 
country. 


All America felt "swing fever." Girls 


in loose skirts and saddle shoes <iet little 
ice cream parlors rocking as the boys 
slipped nickels into the jukebox. Jitter- 
bug was the name of the game, 


Radio audiences tuned in their favorite 


bands on weekly programs, and on Sat- 
urdays, "Your Hit Parade" revealed the 
top 10 tunes of the week. 


The leaders of the big bands in the late 


30s became as famous as movie stars. 


Many even made movies, such as Good- 
man's "The Big Broadcast of 1937" and 
Bob Crosby's "Let's Make Music." 


"Metronome," one of the magazines 


which conducted polls to select the pub- 
lic's favorite bands, picked these as the 
top 10 in 1939; Benny Goodman, Artie 
Shaw, Tommy Dorsey, Bob Crosby, 
Glenn Miller, Count Basie, Jimmy Dor- 
sey, Harry James, Jimmie Lunceford 
and Duke Ellington. 


The hot voices of female vocalists - or 


canaries — added to many of the popular 
big band tunes of the 30s. Martha Tilton 
sang with Goodman, popular Helen 
O'Gonnell was with the Jimmy Dorsey 
band, Marion Button vocalized with 
Glenn Miller's trombones and clarinets. 
Added to these were the voices of Billie 
Holiday, Mildred Bailey and Ella Fitzge- 
rald. 


But what made the music even more 


fun was the dancing! Nonsense lyrics by 
Lee David and John Redmond in 1937 
gave birth to the "Big Apple," a type of 


circle dance that was led by a caller. 


The fundamental step was a version of 


the "Lindy Hop," embellished with the 
Black Bottom, Shag, Suzi-Q, Charleston, 
and "truckin'." Following a round with a 
caller shouting "Truck to the right . . . 
reverse it... to the left... stomp that 
right foot... swing it," came the some- 
what reverential ending, "Praise Allah." 
Everyone leaned back and raised arms 
toward the sky with the finale. 


Who could name all the .songs and 


dances the 30s and 40s left? They started 
out as a happy means of escape, a way 
to forget your problems. But in a short 
time the music was a way of life, led by 
the teen-agers of the time. 
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Sally Rand Brought Progress To Chicago 


The 1933 "Century of Progress" ex- 


position in Chicago was considered a fi- 
nancial success, despite the hard times. 
Symbolized by the three-towered Federal 
Building in Chicago, the exposition was 
made famous more for fan dancer Sally 


Rand, who gave the audiences a show 
that was shocking to some, exciting to 
others. Sally Rand became a household 
name for many years after the ex- 
position. 
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The Day A Kid Named Duke Took His Stagecoach Ride 


In t h e 
1930's a 
movie called 


"Stagecoach" was produced by John 
Ford and starred such soon to be famous 
people as Andy Devine, Thomas Mitchell 
and a young man named John Wayne. 


YOUNG MR. WAYNE was on the road 


to stardom and was to join such immor- 
tal cowpokes as Randolph Scott, Gary 
Cooper, William Boyd, 'Johnny Mack 
Brown and others. 


"Th« Duke" was not alone, however, 


because many of the movie's greatest 
stars got their starts in the 1930's. 


It was in the early 30's. before movie 


codes were established, that a woman by 
the name of Mae West walked brazenly 
through such movies as "Night after 
Night" (1932). "She done him Wrong" 
and "I'm No Angel" (1933). 


It was in these years that movie's orig- 


inal "Bad Guys" came into prominence. 
Among the famous gangsters of that 
era were James Cagney, Humphrey Bo- 
gart, Paul Muni, Edward G. Robinson, 
Wallace Beery and George Raft. 


THE MOVIES THESE men made fa- 


mous were: "The Big House" "Little 
Caesar," "The Public Enemy," "The 
Secret Six," "Quick Millions" and "Scar- 
face." 


In 1933 the killing and sex on the 


screen suffered a major setback. The 
bishops of the Roman Catholic Church 
banded together to form a National Le- 
gion of Decency which would rate pic- 
tures for movie goers. 


Jewish and Protestant organizations 


joined with the Legion in a mass boveott 
of sex and sensation. 


After 1934, sex entered pictures princi- 


pally in sign language and lawless men 
of the gangster trade had it borne in that 
crime doesn't pay. For instance in the 
movie "G-Men" even Jimmy Cagney 
was on the side of the law. One review of 
the movie from that year said it was 
a movie that gave a "Clean cut portrayal 
of two vicious killers." 


AT THIS TIME another type of movie 


began taking over on the soreen •- those 
that tried to send a message. "Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington," "The Grapes of 
Wrath" "I was a Fugitive from a Chain 
Gang" and others would give someone of 
today an idea that America was not ex- 
actly a land of milk and honey in the 
30's. 


This was also the period that a man 


named Walt Disney made an impression 
on not just young America but old Amer- 
ica as well. To many Disney is remem- 
bered for Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck 
and Snow White. However, he had won 
an impressive number of Oscars. 


DURING THE THIRTIES lie won Os- 


cars for the movies, "Three Little Pigs" 
in 1933, "Three Orphan Kittens" in 1934 
and "Ferdinand the Bull" in 1938. During 


this time he also produced "Pinocchio," 
invented "Fantasound" and made the 
chase between a bemused cat and crafty 
mouse as much a comic cliche as getting 
hit in the face with a pie. 


Sound And Color 


Along with the growth of movie stars 


came the simultaneous growth of movie 
technology, carrying the silent picture 
into the age of wide screen spectaculars, 
animated cartoons, and documentaries. 


In 1926 Bell Telephone patented the 


Vitaphone, which combined the phono- 
graph and film by synchronizing them. 
By 1930 silent movies were a thing of the 
past. During that time sound on film was 
also developed, and Fox used it success- 
fully in some of its short films. 


Methods 
for 
removing extraneous 


sounds from sound tracks were devised 
in 1931. Microphones, recording 'equip- 
ment and loudspeaker systems were per- 
fected, and magnetic recording tape was 
introduced. 


Stereophonic sound was developed by 


Bell Telephone as early as 1933, and was 
used in 1940 by Walt Disney for his "Fan- 
tasia." 


The pre-World War II days also wit- 


nessed the development of better color in 
movies, Technicolor, a process of split- 
ting light into red-orange and blue-green 
beams as it enters the camera, was in- 
troduced in 1922. However, it wasn't until 
the 1930s, when musical comedies flour- 
ished, that Technicolor came into wide 
usage. 


A three-color process, producing full 


natural color, was first used by Disney in 
1932 for "Flowers and Trees," but it 
wasn't until the success of "Gone With 
the Wind" in 1939 that color was taken 
seriously as a box-office attraction. 


Three dimensional movies, with special 


glasses provided for the audience, made 
their debut in 1939 at the New York 
World's Fair. 


The process for shooting wide-screen 


movies was developed in 1928 and used 
experimentally in 1930, but it wasn't until 
television began offering competition to 
the motion picture industry that the 
change to wide screen was made. Cine- 
rama and CinemaScope, processes for 
widening the screen image on a ratio of 
2.5 to 1, came into use and quickly 
gained in popularity. 


Walt Disney, a pioneer in so many 


ways, was the first to introduce feature- 
length cartoons in 1938, with "Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs," The film 
took four years to make and has been 
translated into 13 foreign languages. 


Comedy also had its people in the right 


places during the 1930's. Myrna Loy and 
William Powell started the Thin Man 
series; Hepburn and Gran^ kept the 
people laughing in Bringing Up Baby. 


WILL ROGERS WAS going around 


making pictures and telling stories that 
have never quite been equaled, The 
Marx Brothers were at their prime, even 
though they still could fill a movie house 
today.' 


One man who was at his best at that, 


time with his sharp comments and amus- 
ing antics was W. C. Fields. His greatest 
efforts of the years, according to many 
critics of the time, were "The Bank 
Dick" and "My Little Chickadee." 


The movies of the 1930's also gave 


America one of its favorite couples — 
Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers. Some 
of the highlights they left behind from 
the thirties were "Flying Down to Rio" 
in 1933, "Roberta" in 1935 and "Swing- 
time." 


SOME OF THE OTHER stars of the 


music era in movies were Dick Powell: 
"Forty Second Street" in 1933, The 
"Golddiggers" in 1935; Jeanette Mac- 
Donald and Nelson Eddy, in "Naughty 
Marietta," "Rose Marie," "Maytime," 
"Girl of the Golden West," "Sweet- 
hearts" and "Bittersweet." 
' 


"Movie Spectacles" on a super level 


are also important to the history of the 
1930's. Cecil B. DeMille's movies of "The 
Sign of the Cross," "Cleopatra,' "The 
Crusades" were movies that first used 
the famous "cast of thousands." 


Irving Thalberg also produced some 


expensive movies with "The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street," "The Good Earth," 
and "Romeo and Juliet." 


One epic that will iive on and on ac- 


cording to critics is "Gone With the 
•Wind." 


Clark Gable and Vivian Leigh starred 


in the epic film that remained the top 
box office attraction until the mid 1960's, 
when "The Sound of Music" was re- 
leased. 


ASIDE FROM GENERAL actors there 


were those who were fixed into their po- 
sitions. Johnny Weissmuller was known 
best for his continuing roles of "Tar- 
zan"; Beta Lugosi was perhaps the 
greatest "Dracula"; Warner Oland ap- 
peared continually in Charlie Chan pic- 
tures, and there was Boris Karloff as one 
monster or another. 


Heroes and Heroines of this era were 


among the box office wonders of history. 
Names like 
Cooper, 
Power, 
Gable, 


March, Flynn, Grant, Davis, Dietrich, 
Crawford, Colbert, Russell, 
Hepburn, 


Wayne — all still seem to send chills up 
the backs of Americans as they remem- 
ber some of the greatest film stories of 
all time. 


GET READY 
FOR 


NOW! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 


OUR 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


WITH THE 


THAT 


BACK-TO-SCHOOL 
CLEANING 


Congratulations 


to 


Paddock Publications 


on their 100th 
Anniversary 


CLEANERS 


Two Locations to Senee You 


Prairie & Lee Street • 375 Oakton Street 


In Des Plaine* 


827-5533 


dweller 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


During the past 24 years, Schneller Furniture has grown from 
a small store in Chicago, moved to Prospect Heights and is 
now in its fourth Arlington Heights location. But always, 
Schneller has offered the finest in quality home furnishings 
and has been known as an innovator in room design. At 
Schneller's you'll find room after room setting completely 
furnished to give you ideas of color and furniture placement 
for your own home! 


• Drexel • Hickory Furniture • Woodard wrought iron 
'• Sherrill • Englander • Rembrandt 
• Antique & contemporary paintings & Austrian arts in our 
Franz Joseph Gallery 


16 N. Vail, Arlington Heights 
392-8600 


Daily 10 to 5:30, Mon. & Fri. to 9, Sat. to 5 
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THI "HAROLD TEEN" gang — a popular WGN Radio 
(Beezie Binks), Ruth Dennen (Cicely), Wally Colbath 


drama of the 30's. Clockwise from top: Jack Spencer 
(Lillacs), Bill Farnum (Ten), Eunice Yankee (Lillums). 


[Photo courtesy WGN) 


J. A. GITS 


PLASTIC CORPORATION 


Manufacturers Of Custom Plastics 


And Hardwares 


d$faltftop 


m^^ 
— 
_ 
-^ ^ ^^^. 
<m • ^^^ 
^^^ 
ON YOUR 


SIT 


BIRTHDAY 


J. A. Gits Plastics Moved To Roselle In 1955. Due To Tremendous Expansion 


We Need Key People For All Shifts, As Well As Men And Women For: 


Injection Molding Machine Operators 


Assemblers - Paint Sprayers 


Inspectors 


"A Nice P/oce To Work" 


Good Salary • Hospitalization • Major Medical 


• Life Insurance • Profit Sharing • Vacations 


J. A. GIYS PLASTIC CORPORATION 


tte Mo&fou 
• 


200 CENTRAL AVENUE • 529-2051 


ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 60172 


And Radio Helped Sell Best 
Entrepreneurs Were Born 


Shopkeepers, like the population they 


served had their ups and downs during 
the decades of the 30s and 40s. 


Victims of the greatest financial de- 


pression in the history of the country, the 
nation's merchants often found them- 
selves back in the age of barter, trading 
goods for services or farm produce. No- 
body had any money during some of 
those years and a load of corn was as 
good as a pocketful of change. 


But with the hardships there was also 


the beginnings of selling and advertising 
techniques which revolutionized the mer- 
cantile industry and made department 
store entrepreneurs out of former shop 
clerks. 


Radio, more than anything ever had 


before, brought products directly into the 
home with the velocity and selling power 
of a supersalesman in every living room. 


It was the merchants who reaped 


much of the benefits of radio and whose 
toil made his new age of selling possible. 


Many of the early merchants who 


came to the Northwest corner of Cook 
County are still with us today, often now 
under the leadership of younger mem- 
bers of the same family. 


Their names are on the signposts, the 


old and new billboards, and on their 
products around us. 


And just as often as not, the merchants 


came to this region after first doing busi- 
ness in Chicago and then following the 
migration of families to the suburbs. 


The local firm of Crawford's, for ex- 


ample, came to Rolling Meadows after 
first operating two stores in Chicago. 


The department store chain was found-. 


ed by Aaron Garber who came to Illinois 
in 1890 and who first sold his goods by 
walking from farm to farm with a pack 
of dry goods on his back. Aaron came to 
Chicago in 1918 and began his business 
on the west side of town. The store since 
became a landmark as has the name of 
the chain—called Crawford's after the 
original Crawford Avenue store first 
founded. 


A second story was built on Devon 


Ave. in 1929 and by 1940, the store had 
doubled in size. 


The period 1930 - 1940 was, for Craw- 


ford's, typical of the boom and bust peri- 
od of American retaib'ng. Their story is 
much the story of other, merchant fami- 
lies who went through the years of the 
Depression and the war caught up in the 
times and seemingly aboard the national 


ship of state with all its despairs and He was a merchant who saw his trade 
triumphs. 


In 1939 Aaron Garber died. He never 


saw his family's move to the Northwest 
suburbs and the name of his store on the 
front of the new building in the suburbs, 
time. 


change completely from door to door ., 
sales to multi-million dollar merchandis- s 
ing. 
'• 


And all within the span of a single life- '; 


IN 1940 THESE two snappy dressers 
were the management team of Poole 
Ford in Arlington Heights. George 
Poole, left and Scotty Robinson were 


dealing in cars much as they do to-, 
day. Today, Poole is still president-' 
and Robinson is still general man- ' 
ager. 


PHILIP M. CRANE 


MEMBER OP CONGRESS 
13TH DISTRICT, ILLINOIS 


COMMITTEES: 


BANKING AND CURRENCY 


SUBCOMMITTEES) 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCK 


DOMCSTIC FINANCE 


BANK SUPERVISION AND INSURANCE 


HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


SUBCOM M ETTEESi 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 


EQUIPMENT 
ACCOUNT? 


Congress of tfje SJm'teb States 


, 2S.C. 20515 


OFFICES! 
>I- 


1407 
LONQWOftTH BUILDINO 
'5f ** 


WASHINGTON, D.c. 2051V tfS'* 


202/223-3711 
JJP 


SUITE ON« 
' 
.' 


WANDHURST CENTER 
^ 


MT. PROSPECT, ILLINOIS «003S 
i^ 


312/394-0790 
5" 


SUITE 232* 
*?' 


EVCRETT M. DllWSEN BUIUDINO 
* 


£19 SOUTH DEARBORN STRCLT 
r ' 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60604 


312/353-4138 


September 4, 1972 


Mr. Stuart R. Paddock, Jr. 
President, The Paddock Corporation 
217 West Campbell Street 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60004 


Dear Mr. Paddock: 


I am pleased to join the thousands of Paddock Publications 
readers in congratulating you and the entire Paddock Cor- 
poration on the occasion of your Centennial Edition. 


The growth of the Herald during these 100 years, and par- 
ticularly since 1967, is a tribute to the dedication of 
the Paddock family and countless numbers of loyal employees. 


As a public official who had frequent contact with your 
staff, I will testify in behalf of its quality. And as 
your Representative in the United States Congress, I am 
proud to have the newspaper proclaimed "best in the state" 
by the Illinois Press Association circulating in my dis- 
trict, 


I wish you continued success as you begin your Second Cen- 
tury. 


Co 
•y> 


Philip M. Crane 
Nember of Congress 
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THE STEARMAN IIPLANE, like this on* pictured at Pal- 
until they were gradually pushed aside by modern ae- 


Wauke* Airport, was a favorite of its time. Many of 
ronautical technology. 


these open-cockpit planes cruised the skies in the 30s, 


PAL-WAUKEE AIRPORT was a 40-acre field when its 
since been remodeled and converted to offices and 


first hangars were built. This hangar, behind a row of flight control canter. The air vents on the roof are still 
"modern" airplanes of the day, was at the corner of 
recognizable 


Milwaukee Road and Palatine Road. The building has 


For eons of time the 


FiREPIACE 


has been the 


center of the home 


For 27 years 


Metaift Sfucfto 


has been the Fireplace Center 


of the northwest area! 


The realism of 
a real fire with 
GAS LOGS 


You can enjoy a fire instantly with no 
clean-up mess. Warm and cozy. Come in to 
see them burning. 


GAS LOGS IN STOCK 


Pick up for do it-yourself installation or w» 
will install. If you have on older model, you 
ccin convert with the Ember Flame pack- 
age. 


PRE-FAB 


FIREPLACES 


For geis, wood or coal. 
Ideal for home, office, 
den, cabin or basement. 


Decorator colors 


Fits any decor 


' 30", 38" and 45" 


woodburning models 


i 30", 38" gas-fired 


models 


Majcttit - Hcarlhtraft 


-Halm 


Ben Franklin stoves 


ELECTRIC 


FIREPLACES 


Spanish 


or Early American styles 


WE SCREEN 


ALL FIREPLACES! 


A picture window for your fireplace with 
GLASSFYRE! Beauty of design, it stops loss 
of heat, fits snugly, gives a clear view, 
increases efficiency and is safe. Available 
in a variety of metal finishes. 


• Ovol door 


screens 


• Recessed 
• Standing models 
• Custom-made 


THE CHARM 


OF YESTERYEAR! 


Cast iron 


coal burner 


The northwest area's 


largest selection of 


• Wrought iron furniture • Roltan fur- 
niture • Redwood furniture • lawn 
umbrellas • also Spanish-styled and 
Early American furniture, Oriental de- 
cor, fountain), wall decor, and candles, 
bars and bar stools. Nowhere is there 
so much to choose from! 


Cast iron 


Franklin fireplace 


Cast iron bean 
pot with cover 


FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 


Spark 
arrester 


Firesets 
Log basket 


Our prices are 
competitive! 


413 S. Arlington Heights Rd., Arlington Heights 


CL 3-1905 


Eerie Whistle, A Wail In The Night... 


NOSTALGIA 


Eerie whistle, a wail in the night 
Like a moaning, panting animal in 


flight; 


Homesick voices, abandoned sound 
Speeding, roaring destination bound. 
One Eyed monster's gleaming light 
Palying tracks with inhuman sight; 
Wheels rolling clickity clack, clickity 


clack 


Rhythmical beat, never go back, never 


go back. 


Where has this huge "iron horse" gone 
That traveled rails, stretching long: 
Trails etched in mountain's side 
Where rivers flowed, or plains so wide? 
Gone the days as youth's last stage 
Lost, the battle in dying steam age. 
A throb of life of iron and men; 
Will never return, no never again. 
Tracks stretching for miles, then vacant 


space 


J u n k e r s , like vultures, gleaned in 


stealthly pace. 


Rusted iron, tossed recklessly by unseen 


hand 


Rotting tressels, tired as aged soldier 


stand. 


Box cars discarded where children play; 
Not knowing of their once glorious day. 


Weeds grow over these 
discarded 


graves 


Remembered by few in nostalgic waves. 


Virginia Sandburg 
Mount Prospect 


SEA3S^?.^v^KreS 


S3.m 
it* 


£V 


WE.RE HEADY TO OFFER A TREMENDOUS TRADE-IN 


ON ANY OLD WASHER TOWARDS THE PURCHASE OF 


^ ANY NEW MODELS OF FAMOUS, DEPENDABLE 


AUTOMATIC WASHERS, DRYERS and WRINGER WASHERS 
WE'LL TRADE, WE'LL DEAL 


r-All Models 
Features Colors * All With MAYTAG Dependability 


" 


nPTininn 
Oldest Maytag- washer brought 
nhWAH I in receives Bonus trade-in reward 
llJJIinilU 
on any Maytag of your choice 


3 BIG STORES ... 


SCHAUMBURG 


24W. GolfRd. 


Just west of Rosalie 


894-1900 


MORTON 


GROVE 


5614 W. Dempster 
1 blk. west of Edens 


961-4900 


ARLINGTON 


HEIGHTS 


1615N.RandRd. 


Vz mi. so. of Palatine Rd. 


392-2800 


CURTIS BROS. 
ACE 


WASHER & 


kDRYER CO. 


PUT ALL YOUR PURCHASES ON A 90 DAY NO-CARRYING 


CHARGE ACCOUNT 


A Chronology 


Of The Times 


The census of 1930 reported 123,077,000 


persons living in the United States. By 
1940 the figure had grown to 131,669,275. 
But a lot of other events occurred during 
that period. 


Joseph F. Crater, a New York judge, 


disappeared in 1930. 


Knute Rockne, famed football coach 


for Notre Dame, was killed in a plane 
crash in 1931. The same year, the "Star- 
Spangled Banner" became the national 
anthem. 


Prohibition 
officially ended in the 


United States on Dec. 5,1933. 


Will Rogers and Wiley Post died in 


1935 when Post's plane crashed near 
Point Barrow, Alaska. 


The Social Security Act was passed in 


1935. 


In 1937, Amelia Earhart took off on a 


flight from which she never returned. 
The following year, Douglas "Wrong- 
way" Corrigan flew from Booklyn to 
Dublin without a permit. He filed a flight 
plan for California, and said he had just 
gone "the wrong way." 


The first nuclear chain reaction was 


sustained under the football stadium of 
the University of Chicago, under direc- 
tion of Enrico Fermi in 1942. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt died of a 


cerebral hemorrage April 12, 1945. The 
63-year-oW man almost led the nation to 
victory in World War II. His vice presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman, completed the 
task shortly after the nationally mourned 
death of FDR. 
The Staff 


This section of the special Cen- 


tennial Edition was produced un- 
der the direction of Steve Forsyth. 
Contributing writers were: Bob 
Frisk, Rich Honack, Jean Cafa- 
rella, Lynn Asinof, Jill Bettner. 


SAVINGS 
of the Century at 


Mt. Prospect Plaza 


Rand and Central Rds. 


ONE DAY ONLY! 


Tuesday 
September 5 


Special Store Hours 


9:30 A.M. to 9P.M. 


The Whole Bit is 
offering unbelievable 
values on the latest 
looks this summer. See 
our fantastic selection 
of suits, sportcoats, 
dress pants, bells, 
jeans, and skinny ribs 
in the newest colors, 
patterns and fabrics. 
And see how the Whole 
Bit moves. 


SUITS 


Reguarly $69.95 


Now $41 


SPORTCOATS 


Regularly to $50 


Now 
similar values 


in all departments! 


All sales finaf/no refunds, 


no exchanges, 
no alterations. 
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ARLINGTON GODNCIL OF DEFENSE CALLS FOR CIVILIAN VOLUNTEERS 


100 goodfellows 
needed to aid 
Xmas baskets 


Commilte« looks lo 
general public lor 
funds this year 


Fjfty families in the village of 


Arlington {jrignta will hav<! little 
or no Christmas unless thu good 
m-ighbnrs in the villaite aid in fil- 
ling the good cheer 
baskets at 


Christmas time, according to the 
basket fund committee who met 
la-'t week to formulate plans for 
aid to the 
season. 
needy at the holiday 


The committee cti:npo';etl of rep- 


resentatives from nearly every or- 
Eiinivatmn in town met on Thurs- 
day and again on Monday evening 
to formulate the list of families to 
receive baskets and to consider 
ways and me;m<: of obtaining the 
funds and supplies needed. 


Although tli« list of those in 


need is smaller, the nerd for funds 
is-much greater this year, due to 
the rise in prices of commodities, 
*nd the lack of former sources of 
obtaining funds. On account of the 
delay in 'he opening of the new 
theatre there will be no collection 
of canned goods through the free 
nicrt^e for children ami the annual 
merchants movie, which netted the 
basket fund a good sum, last year. 


The committee has determined 


that it' all in the village is to have 
a merry Christmas, liftv baskets 
will 
be 
needed 
complete with. 


Christina's dinner ami toys and can-, 
dy for the children. These bas- 
ket3 
cost 
ar proxnmitelv 
$5.1)0 


each, making a total of $200.00 
that is needed. 


The toys are being taken care 


ef by the Fluent-Teacher associa- 
tion, who arc already hard at work 
rejuvenating old to\s. The Camp 
Fire Girls of tne viili-gc will fur- 
nish cookies for all baskets, and 
many other organizations arc al- 
ready planning to colk'ct canned 
goods at their pre-Christ'iias niect- 
angs- Any organizations or indi- 
' vidtuU* having canned (roods to 


:ontribute may deliver them to the 
village police 
Herald office. 


station or to the 


All good neighbors in the vill.ige 


•will be given an opportunity to be 
a good fellow at this Chistmas sca- 
' son" through contributing to the 
basket fund. This week ar.d next 
Week in this paper will appear a 
coupon which may be filled out and 
bent with your contribution to the 
Herald office, to the Krau.se and 
Kc-he Real eslatf: office, the Flcntie 
and Bchrens ical estate office, or to 
the Village treasurer. 


Any individuals or groups wish- 


ing trj take care of a basket may 
secure a name by colling lite Relief 
Supervisor, Mr. 
Gilbert Klchm. 


Several requests nave already been 
received for name-i, und n few con- 
tributions liavu li-en reel'.', e- 
1.. l-'n.I 


credit will be given to all individ- 
uals nnd organisation"; making con; 
tributions. through tho columns of 


Pre*Opening 
Theatre 
Benefit' Dec. 29th 


Wonts lo return 
home to fight lor 
his own country 


Now that both the United States 


and Great Britian have declared 
war against Japan, the British War 
Relief Society has .asked our gov- 
ernment at Washington how it may 
be-,t Knrve in the distribution of 
K relief. 


The Arlington Heights Unit is 


rning ah'-ad with its licnefit. They 
will cont.nuc to sell tickets uib.V;r 
the auspices of the British War 
'ielief swicty. Just as soon as the 
word i:; ii.-ce.ived from Washington" 
they will govern themscelves ac-. 
cordingly and disiribute the pro- 
ceeds from the benefit as they di- 


scs. 
Tho I'ri-Opening lienefit of the 


now Arlington theatre will be iheld 
on Monday, December 2!>.:it S p. m. 


Tickets may be obtained from 


iiinmbet's of tho organisation or 
iy calling Mrs. Chas. Foresinan, j 
"i!Hi. 
Tht-y are also on sale 
at 


Smith A Dawson real estate office, 
tt L N. Klmhurst rd., 
Prospect 


Heights; /ilso 
at 
the Coronet 


liea'ity shop, 19 W. Davis St., Ar- 
'ington Heights, from Friday, Dec. 
2 through Tuesday, Dec. 10 from 
10 a, m. till < 


v. 


p. in. excepting Sun- 


Mount Prospect 
Red Cross welcomes 
volunteer workers 


You do not need to be a member 


of Ke.d Cross to put ticipate in the 
"L-V. ing 
at 
the 
Mount 
Prospect 


South Ch.urch on Mondays or to do 
work at home. Now that we are 
actually in the situation for which 
we have been prt-piiritig, numv vol- 
unteers hhcniki come out and help 
with Ki;d Cross work. Sewinir will 
be held in the South Church acain 
on Monday, Dec. 15. 


There has been an urgent call 


from headquarters for supplies for 
the North Atlantic patrol of the 
U. S. Navy. It must l>e finished by 
January 31, 1942 and will consist 
of 1300 turtle neck sweaters with 
»leeve«, 4UO pairs of nox. 100 hel- 
mets and 50 watch caos. Mrs. 
Madison will have nlentv of ma- 
terial and supplies at the South 
Church on Monday, to hulo fill our 
quo:a of these needs and many 
others. She and her assistants will 
be glad to help and instruct any- 
one who wishes to do any knitting 
or sewing for tho Ked Cross. 


At the present time the Retires 


on thu Kid Cross drive in Mt. 
I'rospu'jt are $2!(i.80, Dlus $24.52 
for (he Junior Ked Cross. 
The 


money for Junior 
Ked Cross is 


used entirely for work among chil- 
dren. 


Harry Potter, father of Eugene 
Potter, has received a letter 
from hin son saying that as soon 
as the United States gets into 
war, he wants to rcturn homo 
and fight for his own countr.v. 


Eugene Potter, ;i pilot officer in 


the K.A.F., will receive Christmas 
greetings from 
25 friends and 


. schoolmates of Arlington Heights 
! township high school. As a novel 
' means of sending 
good wishes 


from America just when one needs 
them most, Putter's friends col- 
laborated on a telegram that will 
be sent to him at Christmas time. 
Potter joined the R.A.F. in Eng- 
land lait June after haviifg been 
trained in the British owned air- 
field at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Any 


others who desire to be included 
can leave their names at Heidorn's 
Ssveet Shop. 


the Herald. 
Make 
Christmas 
happier 
for 


youvselt ar.d fur ntht-ra by being 
• GOOD FELLOW this Christmas. 


The basket fund committed will 


.meet on such Monday evening Dr;jr 
to Christmas in the Health Center 
in the village hall at S p. in. and 
.all organisations are urged, to send 
representative-, to assist :- "••• 
formulating of plani 


the 


Dr. Bauer guest at 
Men's club meeting 


"The Nation's Health for De- 


fense" will be the subject discus- 
sed by Dr. W. W. liauer. M. D., 
who will be the guest sneaker of 
the Mt. Prospect Men's club at the 


Find responsibilities 
ol local schools in 
national defense 


Seventy-five Suburban Element- 


ary "anil high school uuperintend- 
ents met m the Hotel Sherman 
Wednesday at the call of Noble J. 
Puffer, Cook County Succrintend- 
'ent o'f Schools,- and took a definite 
stand on their responsibilities in 
the present war, Thus' unanimous- 
ly decided that the schools' must 
take the following steos: 


1. Immediately put into action 


.he recommendation made bv Pres- 
dent Roosevelt in his snecch of 
•londay, December II: That we con- 
rol rumors and subversive whis- 
lerings, Toatlwrs are to uoint out 
lie t'lYcct of such rumors on the 
torale of our people. 


12. That sale of Defense Savings 


Stamps bo stressed in our schools 
md ,1 certain time bu act aside 
:ach day for children to bin- these 
tamps. This is .to be urged as a 
liildrer.'s contribution tfc the sup- 
lorl of our government. 
That a resolution be sent to 


December 11) meeting. 


Dr. iJaucr 
extremely well 


had repretcn- 
Those wiio have 
tatives present at previous meet- 
ing*, are the P.-.T.A., tho Nurses 
club, the 
Lions club, 
Kiwams 


ctub, the Thcta Chi Sorority, the 
Legion Auxiliary and the American 
Legion, the V. F. W,, the Woman's 
Society" of the Methodist church, 
the P.E.O. and all churches in the 
village. 
Attend Chicago 
defense meeting 


police'and fire chief, 
mayors 


- other public oficia» of 
all 


. 


qualified to speak on this subject, 
having served for two years dur- 
ing the World War in the U. S. 
Army Medical Corps, and 'having 
since 
been 
almost 
continuously 


nerving with various organizations 
interested in public 
health and 


health education. He is at present 
director of the Bureau of Health 
Education of the 'American Med- 
ical Association, and associate edi- 
tor of ilygria. Ho is also in charge 
of the American Medical Associa 
tion radio 
Work" 01 
stations. 


"Doctor 
at 
KI program 
i NliC network and other 


•nd 
ana ubn<.» r . ^ 
suburban towns of Cook Conn 
wvll attend a meeting in Chica 
city council chambers 
' 
- 
--'—« in tit 


County 


go 
Thursday 


btf present. 


The Men's club is fortunate to 


secure a speaker HO well Qualified 
to speak on so timely a subject. 
The importance of 
a 
nation's 


health in time of emcrccncy can 
scarcely be over-emphasized and 
that we American.*; may still have 
much to learn is demonstrated by 
the high percentugi; of rejections 
for physical reasons during select- 
ive service examinations. 
The meeting will 
be helil a 


South Church on Friday, December 
10, 8:15 p. m. 


Santa Cluus will be at the P. W 


•ta«ke •'•«.S»tHo°clic" 


are invited to brine thei 
' 
met him. The store 
f!eo K. VoU is »' nPmei,i ' ' .j p 


GOOD FELLOW COUPON 


' , desire lo coopera « In lh« dUlribullon oi Chrislma. bank«t» 


. . 
flavor Kilward .1. Kc-lly, chairman 
it Chicago Commission of Nation- 
U Di'fcnso, to the effect that Coun- 
.y Schools amV thuir administrat- 
ors arc at his call to serve in 
whatever capucity they can be of 
:he greatest service to our culm- 


War resolution 
spurs Red Cross 
in Arlington 


The interest in the Red Cross 


work in Arlington .has received a 
great impetus since the declara- 
tion of war with Japan, and Mrs. 
Paul Carroll, the official Eed Cross 
production chairman haa been ov- 
erwhelmed with calls asking for 
work, and information on sewing 
and knitting units. 


Those wishing to organise new 


sewing and knitting groups must 
contact the chairman in their own 
territory for permission. 


Mrs. Marvin Tackett is the only 


chairman for the .Scarsdale subdi- 
vision, Mrs. Elmer Thorsen is the 
chairman for Hillside, Mrs. Albert 
Mors is chairman for the east'side 
of State rd. in the village, and 
Mrs. Paul Carroll has charge of 
all other districts in town. 


, 
.Individuals may obtain sewing 


j and knitting materials from' Mrs, 
! Carroll at her home at 11C W, 
Euclid, the only . recognized Red 
"!ross headquarters in the village. 
Mt. Prospect 
Annual Xmas 
seal sale 


Contributing its part toward the 


national defense program, the Tu- 
berculosis Institute of Chicago and 
Cook county is offering its clinical 
services in Cook county for chest 
examinations, X-rays, and case re- 
views of rejected draftees. When 
.Mrs. Theodore'B. .Sachs, executive 
director of the Institute, announced 
the plans, she pointed out how this 
would be one more health service 
made possible by Christmas Seals 
which are now on sale in Mount 
Prospect. 


Dr. Julius B. Novak, medical di- 


rector of the Institute, has been 
appointed chairman for the Cook 
county section of the Tuberculo- 
sis Division of the Illinois Select- 
ive Sen-ice System by- their Medi-' 
c»l Advisory Board. He will ex- 
amine', review, and 'make recom- 
mendations for all cases referred 
by local draft boards. 


Where it is felt that a tuber- 


culosis infection may exist in a re- 
jected draftee, Major E. 
Mann 
Hartlett, state medical officer, ar- 
ranges lo have them referred to 
one of the Tuberculosis Institute's 
17 health centers where diagnostic 
chest clinics are conducted by Dr. 
Novak each month. To dale ap- 
proximately 30 men have been ex- 
amined from all sections of Cook 
county at the clinics. 


"Christmas Seals do their part in 


national defense, especially when 
we know they help uncover tuber- 
culous infections among young men 
who are being drafted for the de- 
fense of our nation," 
said Mrs. 


Fred 
Bussc, 
Mount 
Prospect 


Christmas Seal chairman. "Fight- 
ing tuberculosis promotes good na- 
tional defense by safeguarding the 
nation's hialth and minimizing in- 
fection from this disease.'.1 


In the period fro-m 1038 to 1040 


tuberculosis killed more Americans , 
than were killed iii action or died | 


Civilian Defense 
to be organized 
in Arlington 


Every adult citizen 
has opportunity 
to do his "bit" 


Arlington Heights will have a 


Defense Council, the equal of any 
community of .similar size if the 
citizens of that community rally 
to tho call that is issued this week 
by Homer J. Byrd, chairman of 
Arlington Heights Council of De- 
fense. 


For the purpose of regimenting 


every citizen who is willing to vol- 
unteer for home defense question- 
naires will be sent into every home, 
which if properly filled out and 
returned to the local defense board 
will enable the defense council to 
properly classify all cjtiieng of 
the village. 


The council of defense is in 


hopes that the need for such ser 
vice will be small, bul. improbab 
litioa of yesterday ara becoming 
certainties of today. Our country 
may need the services of a lot of 
our citizens for home defense as 
much, as it is certain to need the 
aid of our young men to keep tyr- 
any away from our shores. 


We talk about the navy being 


asleep at Honolulu, perhaps we 
people at home arc just as nuich 


Local boys in Pacific 
conflict; parents await news 


asleep. Homer 
men associated 


J. Uyrd and 
with him on 


the 
the 


defense council met Tuesday even- 
ing and took the initial steps to 
recruit all possible citizens in tho 
service of our country and tho de- 
fense of our home?. 


The letter issued by tho De- 


fense 
Council appears on this 


page. The council hopes to receive 


.Jnus th»n. 76.per cent coopera- 


tion. 


All Out For Victory 


(AN EDITORIAL) 


The United States is at war. • • 
There is now lust one objective before-the American-people 


and that is victory. 


Victory that will avenge that infamous attack by lapan 


and that will avenge the youth of America who have already 
and who will in the future lay down their lives in defense of 
their country* 


Politic* are forgotten. 
Differences oi opinion are forgotten. 
Today regardless of what our politics, what our beliefs, 


what our religion, we are all Americans. 


. And a United America marches on tD victory. 


The young manhood of the nation has been conscripted 


for Military service. 


If need be we should also conscript wealth, industry and 


labor. 


There are no hali way measures and no hesitation now. 


It must be "all out" ior Victory. 
It will be a long war. 
There will be much suffering and -much anguish. 
But beyond all the sufferings and the privations of the years 


to come there bums one flaming beacon. The beacon that leads 
an united America on to Victory and eternal peace. 


Through the difficulties, of the future shines the hope oi 


peace for the peace loving peoples of the earfh. Their hope is 
placed in America. 


And now that we in America have felt the lash of the world's 


would-be masters, we too have risen in .united wrat'a with the 
determination that a rule by these would-be masters shall not be. 


The fust bomb dropped on Pearl Harbor did more to solidify j 


the American people than a generation of argument and oratory.' 


From the crash of that first bomb, rose a united America. 
An America that has willed that tyrany shall not rule the 


world and that In the words of the immortal Lincoln, "Govern- 
ment oi the people, ior the people^and- by the peopto •hall not 
perish from the earth," 


i 
Class 1-A men are 
iflmerica First 


nearly exhausted here !ur9es suM°rt 


The .supply of l-A men for Cook I 
01 WQI 6IIOII 


aunty Selective Service I!pard j 


try's cause. 


•1. That increased use V. made 
f Pan American maturials in our 
chools. That a (greater emphasis 
be placed on history of our South j "" . 
American Neighbors. 
_ 
^ ! 
Other 


Count. 
is 
rapidly 
diminishine 


review of all qucstioimires will be 
started within the very near fut- 
ure. 


The local board will probably 


receive a January 
call soon and 


hopes to be prepared to 
meet 


tho full <iuota that is assigned to 
district one. 
*•"••-••••— 
*— 


j'Ti) All Citi/.cns of the 
! United States of America 
Many Volunteer 
Enlistments 


Since the declaration of war onlly waged an honest and sincere 
!,..>„,„.,;,-„ f,, i.Drn >!,„ TTnlfj-rt Statos 


Many communities in northwest 


ICook county are represented among 


the boys in the arniy, air -corps 
and navy stationed in the far Pa- 
cific. Parents and friends of these 
bcfys are anxiously uwaitinp ifefi- 
nite news. Some of the boys arc 
stationed on air fields .that were 
bombed. 


Arthur Miller, Jr.. duly 'son of 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Miller of 
Wheeling, is assigned to the cruiser 
Salt Lake City, .stationed at Pearl 
Harbor. 
The last letter received 


j by his parents was dated Nov. :>(;. 
' He enlisted in the navy Dec. 9 


1940 
and left Great Lakes Feb. 6; 
1941. He is a navigator. 


First class Private Robert Hart- 


maun, only son of Mr. anA Mrs. 
Harold Hartmann Wheeling, is sta- 
tioned at Wheeler Field, Pearl Har- 
bor. 
He is in^the personnel de- 


partment of the Quartermaster di- 
vision. 
He enlisted in the army 


aii- corps Dec., 1940 and left Jef- 
ferson barracks, Mo.. Jan., 1941, 
foi- Hawaii. 
His parents planned 


to spend Christmas with their son 
and left Wheeling last week for 
San Francisco from which they ex- 
pected to sail for Honolulu this 
Thursday. 


First Lieutenant Lincoln- Clark, 


.Jr., well kiw'wa around Wheeling, 
is stationed at Fort Stotsenberg, 
Philippines in the field artillery 
division. ,He volunteered for active 
service in January, 1941, and went 
directly to the island. 
He was 


named at Fort Stotsenberg. in 
Aoril to Miss Deborah Post. Mrs. 
Clark who is visitine her sister, 
Mrs. Haben, of Wheeling attempt- 
ed to cable her husband, but was 
unnble to ifo so. , 


Herbert Ifcilzahn, first class sea- 


man, 
son of Mi. and Mrs. ilt.nry 


Malzahn, SK So. Chestnut, Arling- 
ton Heights, was 
stationed' 3:.x 


months at Pearl Harbor. He has 
been "Hospitalized at Chelsea, Jlass., 
but has^MOOvtrtvJ sufficieirtlv to 
join this week, his nhip, thf"Wins- 
low, at Charleston, Va. .a- 


Kurt Schmuckal, son of.Jfr. and 


Mrj. Herman Schuckal. .-S3& N. 
Evergreen, Arlington Height^ is 
stationed, on the Curtis, a navy 
supply ship at Pearl Harbor. In 
a recent letter received by his par- 
ents, he wrote, "I was in the war 
•/one. but it seems good to get back^ 
to Honolulu." No word has been7"- 
received from him in three weeks. 


Ferdinand J. Weidner, son of 


Mr. and Mrs. Engelbert Weidner, 
921 N. Dunton, Arlington Heights, 
is statione.:'. at Wheeler field, Ha- 
waii, where he is with the air 


For the past several months the I corps. The last letter received by 
" 
••••-- "-•-'•*- '"•' ..... ' ---- •' ""-S 
.Arlington Heights Chapter of the 
j America First Committee has open- 


his family was three weeks ago. 


Joseph Mayer, son of Mrs. May- 


er, north Dunton avc.. Arlington 


Monday there are many yt> 
mcnjcampaFpii to keep the United States j HeightV.''is"Uin''"av'atioTi *and"sta'- 


thc selective service roles 
Ojjof America out of war. 


district one who are volunteering! 
On December 7, 1941, tho mili- 


for service. Enlistments are made!1"*' for,ces o£ th? Em!>ire o£ Jal'an 


„,.. 
!attacked our nation, causing severe 


from wounds received in 
action j 
About the busiest places in this 


during all the wars the United .country today are the selective 
States has fought since 17.fa. Ihej'^),,,, boards, 
who, 
since the 


menace from tuberculosis is and | breaking out of thu war are called 
has been steadily 
reduced <!ach|upon to t(H ollt a multitude of 


So far tin; local board.has re- 


la a 
local 


5. That the" ollice of Noble J.j 
iRcr, Cook county suuorintend- 


cnt of schools ba considered the 


Clearing Iluuso" for all official 


governmental suggestions ami ac- 
tivities. 


Prospect Heights 
ready to deliver 
its model home 


Vrospecl Heights Lions club is 


ready to deliver its model home. 
Ticket sales have been Huf£ici"iit 
to iviy all the costs of Prpspi'ct 
Home which lias been on exhibition 
several months. The home will be 
awarded at'a midnigiht show Satur- 
day, Dec. 20, at Des Plaines thea- 
tre.Full details of thn award'and 
other important news of Prospect 
Heights will be found in a double 
page sprea-i'i on pages four and five 
in the supplement of this paper. 
Adviser Hughes 
honored by 
Notional Assn. 


C. A. Hughes, farm adviser of 


Cook county was 
honored 
last 


week by the National Association 
of County Agents, who hold theiv 
annual meeting 
in Chicago last 


week. The citation jiwardad to Mr. 


Christmas Seal funds, 
„. members of the Mount 


Prospect Christmas Seal commit- 
tee are: Mrs. Walter Carlson. Mrs. 
L. F. Hollcmbaek, Mrs. Norman 
Johnson, and Mrs. Henry Wolf- 
gram. 
Northbrook youth 
killed in collision 


William Christman, 


upon 
-_ 
_ . . _. 
reports and to give detailed in- 
formation regarding 
number of 


men in different classifications. 


Cook County Board No. 1 at 


Arlington Heights has added a sec- 
ond stenographer and the board 
members and secretary Smith arc 
working late at night. They have 
no idea as what is going to happen 
and are so busy that thev hardly 
have time to read the latest war 
bulletins. It is their job to keep 


Among the recently received re- 


ight ..- 
- . - 
and Sheremur rds. 
Four .others 


weru injured and taken to the Ev- ( 
_..0 


anaton hospital. Driver of the other , quests was for 


such reports they have no inform- America adopted resolutions dc-- 
ation as to how manv arc taking j daring a. state of war to be exist- 


i ing between the United, States of 


who have been re-! America and the Empire of Japan. 
No. 1 as having! The America First Committee 


aiswa arc 
' 
Surges all thoso who have subscribed 


Rvr™ iWvtpr Tr 
A,i:nt,ton to its principles to give their sup- 
.:^?" xT^.i?»„.»;'„„ 
Sport to the .war effort, of this coun- 


such a step. 


Among 
' to 
i rf a« 
enlisted are. 


Heights, Naval Reserve, 
!try until the conflict witli Japan I Crowder 


Naval Reserve, 


Arthur 
English, 


Naval Kescrve. 


Harrington, 


Henry S. Sass, Jr., Barrington, j ^''brought" to a successful conclu- 


sion. 
In this war the America 


First Committee pledges its aid to 
,the President as commander in 
i chief of the armed forces of the 
'United States. 


Each and every citizen of the 


United States of America ia re- 
quested to join in the following 


car was Paul Suhounburgcr of Chi- 
cago. 
Services lire being held Friday 


at.l:'iO'al the Northbrook public 
school wilh 3 o'clock services at 
the Ht. Peters church. Hcv. Bizer 
will officiate. 


William was a -soloist in the St. 


Peters choir and leaves to mourn 
besides his parents, a brother, 151- 
mer, who is married and lives in 
Minneapolis, and a sister, Mrs. Rd. 
Smith of Northbrook. 


Signed 


Addrm 


Thl» coupon eon 


& B«hrtn», 
ollic., or Arlington Height. Horald. | 


Wm. Kruse, Addison, 
is our gilt edge 
subscriber 


Wm. Krusp, Addison, 
surpris- 


ed the: subscriptio'n department of 
Paddock Publications. Wednesday, 


Hughes reads, s"CcrtiniMtB r.f dis- when i'ie paid his subcription five 
tinguishcd scmoo to C. A. Huehes 'years in advance. He gave no par- 
for lonp; and {flu-ient sen-ice, to I ticular reason for the advance sub- 
the agricultural industry 
bv the j scription payment except that he 


Mtional Association 
of County ! thought PadtVxk's were getting out 


Agricultural Agents, 1941." 
i a good papev and did not want the 


The Cook Courtly Farm Bureau 


of which Mr. Hughes is tha direct- 
ing head, is the larceat in point 
of membership 
in. the 
United 
States with thu exception of ono 
in thu south that htui a low mem- 
berohip fee. 


publishers to worry, about what is 
going to happen in this country. 


If there are any other subscrib- 


ers who agree with Mr. Kruse, the 


1-B and 1V-F caaes. 
u! 


Local resident 
furnishes frogs 


[for London 


Service men from 
here first to gelt 
Christmas gilts 


Among the first to receive 


Christmas packages this year were 
the boys from Arlington Heights 
and vicinity as the 33rd Division 
Woman's club mailed sixty jiar- 
cels to service men from this ter-i 
ritory. The Palatine American Le 
gion, the Sutherland Woman's ~ 
lief Corps, and the Arlington 
wanis club contributed also to- 
ward the boys 
Christmas gifts, 


candy, cigarettes, cookies, and oth- 
er articles were packed and sent 
to each one. 


Mrs, Edward B. Dearie Jr.. Ar- 


lington-Heights, chairman of the 
club wishus that every mother who 
has a boy in the army, navy or 
marines, call her-and join the or- 
ganization ao-^jat no one will be 
neglected. 
, 
. 
. 
, 


"•There may bo some boys who 


Mr. Frank J. Burns of 514 So. 


Highland ave., Arlington Heights, 
wholesale 
dealer in frogs and 
turtles, was the Chicago merchant 
who filled the order for 2.000 hi- 
bernating grass frogs which were 
sent by bomber to I^ondon last 
week. 


The American Red Cross receiv- 


ed the urgent request • from the 
physiology department of the Uni- 
versity of London's! St. 
Mary's 


Medical 
school, which reported 


that there were no frogs to be 
had there. 


The frogs arc to be used to aid 


"I pledge allegiance to the flag 


of the United States of America 
and the Republic for whicli it 
stands, one Nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all." 


Arlington Heights Chapter of 
America Fir.it Committee. 


North Northfield 
Church announces a 
Fellowship supper 


The North Nbrthfleld Evangeli- 


cal church announces a fellowship 
pot-tuck supper on Friday even- 
ing, Dec. 12, at 6 o'clock. The sup- 
per will be pot luck and will be a 


[ "Church Warming" on the comple- 
jtion of the installation of a new 
i*n'« KP i science in the treatment of wavltion of the installatior 
Eton K!- 'casualitiei, and have been found heating unit. 
All m< 


also to- 'invaluable in the study of the ac- friends are invited to 
-1 _:A_ firm nt Timsplps. nerves 
of the time of fellowship. ' 


publishers will be clad to write have recently been inducted that 
ave not been cal 
- 
» «imil»r receipt. 
minda off thin w. 


It takes our have not been called to ftelr «t- 
twtw." ntatfd «»«. Dearie. 


nev 


members and 


_ to en.iov this 
of fellowship. The annual 
tion of muscles, nerves of the 
. 
.. ... 
— 


heart and lungs, according to med- election of church and 
Sunday 
ical authorities. 
| school officers will be held after 


Mr. Burns -worked all day Sun- the supper — this will include the 


day, Nov. SO, preparing the frogs!clectl(m of one new Church trus- 
for shipment in 31 moss filled ten |lee- 
Ib. boxes. They left here Monday; 
Simdav 


°* 
there were sent immediately to an 


a bombing plane. 


• 
The evening service of Praise 


! and Song will begin at 7:30. Come 


tioncd at one of the air fields at 
Pearl Harbor. 


Mrs. Mary Csanadi, of Arlington 


Heights, who' is a teacher in Dist. 
14, is anxiously waiting for news 
of her brother, Edward Stone. Ed- 
ward was an aerral photographer 
for Uncle Sam, but was recently 
promoted to "aeronautic files." be- 
ing stationed in Honolulu. N'o word 
has been received since the bomb- . 
ings. 


Richard S. Crowder, brother of 


Mrs. Harold Costelb, of Harring- 
ton, is at Ft. -Kamhameka, Pearl 
Harbor. 
His mother, Mrs. James 
was on her way homi; 


after a visit with her son, when 
the war broke out. 


Lt. Kobt. F. Smith, brother of 


Mrs. Bahlke. Harrington, is on the 
U. S. S. Phoenix, stationed 
at 


Pearl Harbor. 


I^Ytald Gollidav. son ;>f Mr. an--'. 


Mrs. C. R. Golliday. Harrington, 
who had been stationed at. Hick- 
ham field, was recently transfer- 
red to Bellows field, which was 
only lightly bombed. 


On U. S. S. Memphis . 


Mili'ord Fink, son of Mr. and 


Mrs. 
Harold Hestrup, 
Palatine. 


may be at Honolulu. He is a radio 
man on- the Memphis and when 
last heard from was leaving Ura- 
zil for Hawaii. 
He has been in 


the navy six months. 
Palatine girl is nurse in Hawaii 


Miss Leona Saathnff. daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Saathoff, Pal- 
atine, is at Maunaloa, Molokia 
Island, Hawaii, 
where she is ;i 


nurse on a plantation owroil by 
Libby, McNeil & l.ibbv. 
K.> 


lier graduation from Pahitii 
school, she became a registered 
nurse and has been in H.iwaii t v < > 
years. 
The only contact :-h<> has 


with the outside work is by pla:v. 
Her home is sixty miles from Hon- 
olulu. 


Eugene St. Cl.iir, of 1'alatim- 
i 


member 
of 
the 
42nd 
ho-Mlii-.^ 


squadron, is stationed -it Hirk.-.tu 
field Pearl Harbor. 
He tank his 


training af Chanute t'ield, gradu- 
ating in June, 11)11 as a mechanic. 
He has been in Hawaii four months. 


Remember the hoys in camp !>>• 


sending greetings or prrser.ts t<» 


trwn. 
lb*. 
4. R. Tlavfc. Pmtor. firistma-. a-vaj 
fi.«m 


L 


is 
CONGRATULATIONS 


to The 


D D O C K 
P U 8 1 ( C A T I O N 
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•BU*. 
IP 
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rf 
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We applaud the "MARK" you've made in the growing 
communities you serve as a recognized leader in the 


field of local communications. 


Weber Marking Systems serves the United States and 62 


foreign countries from an award-winning plant deep in 


"Herald Country." Weber is the manufacturer of a complete 


line of products for shipment addressing, 


product identification and product flow control. 


We look forward to continued growth 


and prosperity for The Herald and the communities 


where we live and work. 
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WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS 


439-8500 


711 W, ALGONQUIN ROAD, ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 60005 
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1945-I960 


It was here that the suburbs were born. The 


explosion of homes and people after the war, an 
economy moving with the momentum and 
direction of a freight train; the promise of new 
opportunities all held the country in a state "of 
momentary grace. 


The suburbs were built and populated with 


young people who saw*a better life ahead. There 
was world confrontation and hints that maybe we 
were moving too fast, but there was also exultation 
in the speed and direction of change. 


There was the Atom bomb and there was 


Senator Joe McCarthy. 


There was rock and rolJ and the zany 50's. 
There was television and politics and Korea and 


baseball and football .and a new air age; the 
beginning of a sky filled with businessmen and 
babies going traveling through the sky. 


Some say it was a period of dalliance and quiet 
We remember it here as an era of dazzling 


contrasts. 


And most of all, we remember it as the real 


beginning of the way we live today. 


ARLINGTON 
fe-Ss 


4-H FAIR OPENS 
FRIDAY IN SALUTE 
TO AREA YOUTH 
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But Can You Ever Start Over Again? 
They Marched Home To Begin Life Anew 


At last, after four long grueling years 


of war, they were coming home. 


They were returning from the rocks of 


Iwo Jima, from the winter desolation of 
the Aleutians, from the steamy jungles of 
the South Pacific, from Germany, from 
Italy, from England, from Italy, from 
wherever the greatest war in history had 
been waged. 


THEY WERE GIs. Some had stormed 


up Normandy's beaches; some had been 
buried where they fell. Some had landed 
in human waves on Guam; some had 
been blasted out of their boots. 


Now it was over — all over. The 


A-Bomb had retired Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki to the history books. The lights 
came on once again in Times Square 
when the unconditional surrender was 
announced; the lights had been out on 
the billboards for four years. 


The men and women returned slowly 


to this country — to Harlem, to Topeka, 
to Shreveport, to San Francisco and to 
Chicago, and a few returned to the 
Northwest suburbs. 


ON SEPTEMBER 2, as the Japanese 


surrender was accepted on the deck of 
the U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay, few 
imagined the Northwest suburbs would 
evolve as frantically as they did from 
farmland to suburb. 


Indeed, only one community in the sub- 


urbs — Des Plaines — could be called 
much more than a farm community. . 


In 1940, Des Plaines held 9,518 persons 


— followed by Arlington Heights (5,668), 
Palatine (2,222), Mount Prospect (1,720) 
and Wheeling (440 persons). 


There were 42,267 persons in Wheeling, 


Elk Grove, Palatine, Schaumburg and 
Maine Townships in 1940. By 1960 there 
were close to a quarter million persons 
in these five townships. 


The returning GIs, as they came home, 


dreamed of the restful farms or the tree- 
shaded suburban streets which charac- 
terized the Northwest suburbs before the 
war. 


"SELECTIVE SERVICE is not releas- 


ing the names of discharged soldiers on 
the plea that many a returning soldier of 
his family has been beaten out of good 
money by sharpies who prey on them. 
Their numbers would greatly increase if 
their names and addresses are publish- 
ed, says the state director," reported the 
Herald on Sept. 7,1945. 


Sirloin steak sold for 38 cents a pound 


and three red points, and ground ham- 
burger could be purchased at 25 cents a 
pound and two red points in September. 
Arlington Park, which had been dark 
since 1942, would open to rcing in 1946. 


to America, there remained a slower 
suburban pace and a wit which flou- 
rished in the suburbs, as the Herald re- 
ported in 1946: 


"V.R. WAYMAN WAS granted per- 


mission Monday evening to use his pri- 
vate atom bomb to wreck a chimney at 
the former Klem (sic) Nursery green- 
house ... Mayor Goedke suggested that 
the explosion be part of July 4 celebra- 
tion about an hour in the morning when 
J. D. Flentie, thirty years ago, used to 
fire the anvil." 


In 1946 and 1947, as the veterans came 


back, attention turned from the war. The 
Communist threat and the fight against 


polio were bigger news. 


The veterans, one way or another, 


readjusted. The war faded and became 
an occasional nightmare or perhaps only 
the bragging and tales told at the Ameri- 
can Legion or the VFW hall — or proud 
stories reserved for grandchildren. 


In 1950, it began again for some with 


Korea. But the Korean "police action" 
lacked the absorbing national com- 
mitment of World War II. 


Both wars are remembered today by a 


decreasing number of men who served. 
To many, it is left for the Memorial Day 
parade and the American flag to serve 
as reminders. 


1945 
1948 


THEY MARCHED long after the final battle in World 
War II ended. For example, this was a VFW unit which 


was "called to duty" for such occasions as a Memorial 
Day or July 4th parade. 


1945 ... was the year World War 


II ended, the Atomic bomb was 
dropped and the final year in 
FDR's four-term presidency. 


John Kersey's "A Bell 
For 


Adano" was popular. "The Lost 
Weekend" was playing in movie 
theatres (television was still vir- 
tually unknown) while the play 
"Harvey" was running on Broad- 
way. 


1946 


1948 . . . Gandhi was assassi- 


nated and Truman — a surprise — 
was reelected. the Berlin blockade 
and the trial of Alger Hiss occupied 
headlines much of the year. 


James Michener's "Tales of 


South Pacific" won a Pulitzer fic- 
tion prize while theater-goers 
watched Tennessee Williams' "A 
Streetcar Named Desire." Lau- 
rence Olivier and Jane Wyman 
won Oscars for best actor and ac- 
tress in 1948. 


"Two 
GI's Welcome English, Irish 


Brides," reported the Herald. Victory 
Bonds would help our boys in uniform, 
an advertisement stated. 


"He dug a foxhole in the dirt and lived 


in it. Now it is our turn to dig down and 
show him by our Victory Bond purchases 
that we want to have a chance to recon- 
vert to peace." 


After the soldiers returned home and 


caught up on their sleep, problems began 
to blossom. First, there wasn't adequate 
housing to serve all of the returning men 
— just as there weren't enough rooms 
during the war to house workers at de- 
fense plants. 


For example, a former GI approached 


the Arlington Heights Zoning Board of 
Appeals and asked its members to con- 
sider a permit for temporary GI housing. 


Mayor Albert Goedke said he would 


not allow such housing in an area where 
the neighbors might object to it. Faced 
by the same opposition from the rest of 
the Board of Appeals members, the sol- 
dier quietly withdrew his request. 


So, the veterans moved in with rela- 


tives or into pitifully inadequate housing. 


For the returning veteran, fresh from the 
battlefields, adjustment of a "grateful 
nation" was often difficult. 


ONE VETERAN, a much-decorated 


soldier who had fought throughout Eu- 
rope, now tells about returning to Chi- 
cago — to his wife who had been living 
with his relatives, to his son whom he 
had never seen and to the pressure of 
doting relatives. 


He moved in with parents and that ag- 


gravated his relationship with his wife. 
Fortunately he was able to locate a mod- 
est home in Park Ridge. 


By the late 1940s, housing became 


slightly more available. He moved his 
family to Mount Prospect, where they 
have lived ever since. 


SITTING IN HIS comfortable home in 


1972, he acknowledged the animosity he 
felt towards his young son — an ani- 
mosity which did not end until years af- 
ter the war when the normality of civil- 
ian life made him understand the post- 
war dislike he felt. 


He and other veterans felt the job 


squeeze, too, as industry's gearing down 
for a peacetime economy meant a loss of 
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jobs in wartime fields. 


And, if you lived in the Northwest sub- 


urbs, you traveled to the Loop to work — 
unless you returned to the nearby farm. 
The wide variety of jobs now located in 
such places as Centex Industrial Park 
was as distant in 1946 as the wild-eyed 
growth figures for Schaumburg. 


"Perhaps there is some farmer in your 


area who can use a GI who has received 
his discharge from the army. I am 
single, was raised on a farm and desire 
to return to it." 


Thus read a letter in the Herald signed 


by L. F. Jones, 1515 W. Montore St., Chi- 
cago. He, like others, wanted to go back 
to the farm. 


INDEED, AT times the predicted flood 


of returning GIs did not materialize, as 
the need to keep a skeleton force over- 
seas slowed the return rate. "Bring-Dad- 
dy-Back-Home" clubs flourished across 
the country. In June, 1946, the Selective 
Service Act was extended, thus allowing 
more men to return to the United States. 


Despite the pressures of readjustment 


1946 . . . was the year of the coal 


strike, the Nuremburg Trials and 
the execution of Nazis, and the an- 
nouncement by scientists that a ra- 
dar beam had been bounced off the 
moon. 


"The Best Years of Our Lives" 


won film Academy Awards that 
year, while Ethel Merman's per- 
formance in "Annie Get Your 
Gun" sparkled on Broadway. 


1949 


1947 


1949 . . . NATO was formed in 


1949, while Nationalist China's gov- 
ernment fled to Formosa behind a 
wave of Communist Chinese. 


"All the King's Men" was a 


leading movie, while Arthur Mill- 
er's "Death of a Salesman" pre- 
miered on Broadway. "Guard of 
Honor" (James Gould Cozzens) 
won the Pulitzer for fiction. 


1947 ... The Marshall Plan was 


created to aid European post-war 
recovery and India was granted in- 
dependence from Great Britain. 


Robert Penn Warren's "All the 


King's Men" — a fictionalized tale 
of Huey Long — was popular. On 
the silver screen, Loretta Young 
appeared in "The Farmer's Daugh- 
ter," 
and "Gentleman's Agree- 


ment" was the top film. 


1950 


1950 . .. was the first year of the 


Korean War. It was also the year 
of the $2 million Brinks robbery 
and an assassination 
attempt 


against President Truman. 


"Born Yesterday" and "All 


About 
Eve" 
were top 
movies. 


Leading books included "The Way 
West" and "South Pacific" made it 
in 1950 to the Broadway state. 
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'Dear James Dean: I Love 


You. Please Send Picture' 


HIGH SCHOOL 
servatively — long 


students in the '50s dressed con- 
skirts for the girls, short haircuts for 


the boys. Most teen-agers didn't dare to wear clothes 
that differed from what their classmates wore. 


Bobby socks topped by mid-calf long 


skirts, pony tails, dirty white bucks and 
baggy trousers; the symbols of a revolu- 
tion that made adolescents a class all 
their own. 


World War II removed the young men 


and left the 16 and 17 year olds as the 
town "men." They were no longer dis- 
missed as children but acquired the spe- 
cial status of "teenagers." 


Songwriters, publishers and clothing 


manufacturers cashed in on the teen's 
new identity and blew it up into a nation- 
al phenomenon. 


The shy vulnerable pal next door, 


Frank Sinatra, was the voice in the mid 
1940s, followed by rock 'n roll star Elvis 
Presley a decade later. Teenagers 
flocked to buy the latest recordings of 
their singing stars, and by the late '50s 
constituted 70 per cent of the buying 
market. 


TEENAGERS were officially recog- 


niz^d by the publishers with the in- 
troduction of Seventeen magazine in 
1944. Soon afterwards the Chicago Daily 
News came out with a column called 
"Keen Teens." Teens were making news 
and receiving recognition as a special in- 
terest group. 


Special dress codes were encouraged 


by new junior fashion manufacturers 
springing up across the "country. Hair 
length, skirt length, shoes — it all had to 
fit a formula, producing a iriass of look- 
alikes. 


The cult began during the war, caught 


fire at the end of the decade and held 
through the '50s. Teenagers saw them- 
selves as a special breed for the first 
time and reveled in the cotton candy 
world of soda shops, juke boxes and 
slumber parties. 


It was a silly, frivolous period that 


sometimes reached the brink of absurd- 
ity. 


In the '50s they hit the headlines for 


silly pranks like cramming several dozen 
people into a phone booth. Cramming, 
frogging, messing around — it was a new 
language for a new age. 
i 


THE SELF-CENTEREDNESS of the 


teenagers is well exhibited in a letter 


written to Seventeen magazine in 1946. A 
young reader wrote, "I think you should 
have more articles on dates and shyness 
and put in some more about movie stars 
too. Stories like those on atomic energy 
are very boring." 


A survey conducted by Purdue Univer- 


sity in the late '40s showed 50 per cent of 
the girls considered their figures a num- 
ber one preoccupation; 37 per cent of the 
boys were very concerned about a good 
build; and 33 per cent of the teens said 
there was nothing they personally could 
do to prevent the war. 


What was the most serious problem 


facing teenagers in the 1940s? One third 
of the teens surveyed answered acne. 


It was a time of isolation and focus on 


what was close and immediate. The so- 
cial consciousness we sometimes see on 
school campuses today was virtually 
non-existent. 


A 1951 GRADUATE of Arlington High 


School, Jack Clark, terms his class 
"very naive. We knew there was a Ko- 
rean War but we didn't relae to it per- 
sonally, except perhaps as an alternative 
to college." 


"Draft dodgers and conscientious ob- 


jectors were never heard of," added the 
vice president of the Arlington Federal 
Savings and Loan. 


This detachment from the national 


scene was sometimes a source of frustra- 
tion to social studies teachers. Reuben 
Conrad, now a High School Dist. 214 ad- 
ministrator, can remember his students 
meeting his stories of Nazi concentration 
camps with disbelief; "I finally got 
some films of the camps, and then they 
believed me." 


The teens were protected in the world 


they created and were quite content to 
stay there until graduation thrust them 
outside. 


THE CONFORMITY inherent in their 


social code was a source of security. 
"Everyone wanted to be like the group," 
remembered Barbara Mueller, a 1954 
graduate. "One year white bucks were in 
style so everyone had to have them. The 
next year it was 'gillies' (a fringed top 
shoe)." 


"There was an atmosphere of going 


along with the group and with author- ' 
ity," added Mrs. Mueller. "We didn't 
think for ourselves as much as kids do 
today." 


This "going along" was a boon to 


teachers and parents because it left their 
authority unchallenged. According to 
Marvin Plate, High School Dist. 211 ad- 
ministrator, "kids accepted the fact that 
what the teachers were trying to get 
them to do really was for their benefit." 


"TRUANCY WAS very rare." added 


Plate, "because of pressures at home. 
The home played a much greater role 
then." 


Morality was also not a problem says 


Clark because the teens didn't dare go 
too far in crossing parental guidelines. ''I 
can't remember a single girl getting 
pregnant while I was in high school." 


The teens' image was clean cut. a little 


silly at times, but definitely harmless. 
Even the national trend toward revolt in 
the late '50s and the birth of the "grea- 
ser" left the Northwest suburbs virtually 
untouched. The leather jacket and James 
Dean cult never really arrived. 


This is not to say the teens didn't have 


their idols, but they were of a different 
sort. A poll conducted by Life magazine 
in 1950, showed teens most admired 
Louisa May Alcott, Joe Di Maggio, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Abraham Lincoln, 
Roy Rogers, Doris Day, Douglas MacAr- 
thur and Florence Nightingale. 


These idols were usually introduced to 


the teens via the written media. TV 
didn't make an entrance until the mid 
'50s and didn't really shape the youths' 
world until the 1960s. 


THE FOCUS of the teen's world was 


their town and their school. Home- 
comings, sports events and school dances 
had a heyday. 


Just about everyone went to the school 


events, recalls Clark, and "hung around 
afterwards." And the homecoming pa- 
rades, added Mrs. Mueller, "were really 
an important affair." 


In most, cases, the teens didn't look 


ahead except in vague terms. According 
to Conrad, "they were very materialistic 
and considered their education a ticket to 
the easy life." 
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Congratulations 


to 


Paddock Publications, and our best wishes for another 


hundred years of successful service to the Clucagoland community. 


While we at Arlington Park Towcis are barely into 


our first hundred years, we, too, pride ourselves on a caliber 


of service that is exemplified by the 500 dedicated people 


\ 


who manage and operate our hotel, restaurants, club 


and golf course. 


The publishing industry plays a vila! role in community life, 


as does the lodging industry. We join hands with 


Paddock Publications in pledging to do all in our power to sustain 


the growth, prosperity, and well-being of our community. 


Also, we sincerely thank our neighbors and friends for" their 


patronage, and wish them well during the years that lie ahead. 
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Before The Suburbs Existed There Was Al Volz 


i 


There was never any official ceremony 


to mark the occasion, but by the 1940s 
and 1950s, Al Volz became known and 
revered as the first citizen of Arlington 
Heights. 


Volz, often known as "Arlington Al," 


retired in 1943 from the Arlington Seating 
Co., which had become under his lead- 
ership one of the leading manufacturers 
of school seats in the United States. 


He matched his retirement from busi- 


ness with a gradual retirement from poli- 
tics, although he did remain as president 
of the Northwest Towns Republican Or- 
ganization until 1952. 


His retirement from politics marked 


an era's end, for his political career be- 
gan in 1888 when he joined a local GOP 
club and carried a torch in parades for 
Benjamin Harrison, later elected presi- 
dent. 


IF ANY ONE man could be singled out 


as a developer of the Northwest suburbs, 
Al Volz would be that man. He was cred- 
ited with starting Northwest Highway, 
the Arlington Heights Park 
District, 


High School Dist. 214, Arlington Heights' 
water system — and many other ele- 
ments of local history, too. 


But in 1945, Volz was 74 years of age. 


Indeed, 
he 
was born in Arlington 


Heights' predecessor, a village called 
Dun ton. 


He had been born May 12, 1871 in a 2% 


story house at 17 E. Campbell St., the 
son of German immigrant parents. 


Volz would live until 22 days after his 


100th birthday, when he died in North- 
west Community Hospital. 


But Al Volz in the 1940s and 1950s was 


a man about town — a man whose grey 
stetson hat and hearty laugh became 
trademarks to those who recognized him. 


HE WAS WELL remembered by local 


merchants in the 1940's, in part because 


of the stetson but also because Arlington 


Heights was a partially small and friend- 
ly farm community. 


However, as Al Volz grew older (he 


lived at 6 E. Hawthorne Street before his 
housekeeper died and he entered a nurs- 
ing home in his last year), the suburban 
world was changing, around him. 


In 1923 there had been the Northwest 


Highway. Now, several miles to the 
south lay the beginnings of the Northwest 
Tollway — which would speed commu- 
ters to and from Chicago, as had the 
Northwest Highway. 


Volz had never attended high school 


because there was no high school for him 


located within a reachable distance. By 
1945, however, Arlington and Palatine 
High Schools were thriving, and the num- 
ber of elementary and high schools 
would sharply increase by 1960. 


WHEN HE WAS ELECTED to the Illi- 


nois General Assembly in 1917 in the old 
7th District, Volz represented all or part 
of 23 townships — most of the suburbs 
surrounding Chicago. By 1960, the dis- 
trict he would' have represented was 
sharply reduced, as the suburban popu- 
lation was sharply increasing. 


By 1970, a Constitutional convention 


would be held to rewrite the 1870 Con- 
stitution. Volz was one of the few men 
alive who had attended a Constitutional 
Convention in 1919. 


Volz must have experienced a degree 


of satisfaction in the 1940s and 1950s as 
he looked back on the results of his life's 
work. According to persons close to him, 
his mind remained razor-sharp, despite 
his advancing age. 


For before the new communities, be- 


fore the airplane, the automobile, the 
telephone — before all of the marvels 
that are unnoticed by us — Al Volz was 
there. 
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ARLINGTON AL, they called him. His real name 
was Al Volz and before he died at age 100 in 


1971, he was the man perhaps most responsible 


•for the development of the Northwest suburbs. His 


trademark was a stetson hat and even at age 99 
you would often see him walking through down- 
town Arlington Heights. 
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The Rise Of Culture (?) In The 50s 


Marilyn Monroe and Elvis Presley are 


gracing the movie screens. 


Juvenile delinquency is becoming a 


household phrase. 


Local theater groups are springing up 


overnight as the population of the North- 
west suburbs expands. 


It's the '50's and the pressures on the 


rest of society are very much part of the 
suburban scene. 


IN 1949, VILLAGE Theatre forms in 


Arlington Heights, joining older amateur 
companies like the Palatine Players and 
Des Plaines Theater Guild. Palatine and 
Rolling Meadows both have village bands 
during the decade. The Community Con- 
cert Association brings the Cincinnati 


Symphony out in 1957. 


The local theater groups mainly spe- 


cialize in light comedies, with occasional 
stabs at serious drama. Moves to any- 
thing "avant-garde" or risque draw au- 
dience reaction. 
jr 


"There was a big controversyiwhen we 


put on 'Mr. Roberts'," a Village Theater 
veteran would say later. "There were 
some swear words in it and we lost a lot 
of ministers about that time." 


The problem in the suburbs, as in the 


rest of the nation during the 1950's, is a 
clash between old, accepted post-war 
values and newer, more permissive atti- 
tudes. 


Sociologists will search for reasons for 
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the change. Ministers will condemn it. 
Divorce rates will rise and, by the 1960's 
word will be out that there is a sexual 
amd moral revolution. 


BUT IN THE mid-50's, no one foresees 


these things. Readers of the Herald get 
only brief glimpses on things to come in 
the paper's pages: 


—Movie ads, under the heading "Pad- 


dock Billboard," advertise Fess Parker 
starring in "Adventures of Davy Croc- 
kett," but more and more frequently 
ads appear for movies like "Rebel With- 
out a Cuase," "Blackboard Jungle" and 
similar films. In May, 1956, the Arlington 
Theater runs an ad for "The Rose Tat- 
too," starring Burt Lancaster, billing it 
as "the boldest story of love you have 
ever been permitted to see." 


—Later in 1956, the Arlington Heights 


police officer heading the newly formed 
juvenile division tells worried members 
of the VFW Post that the availability of 
automobiles, liquor and sex is causing 
the downfall of teenagers. 


—NATIONALLY, THE MOTION pic- 


ture industry take the first steps to head 
off censorship with one of many volun- 
tary "codes of decency." They seem al- 
most to be reacting directly to the state- 
ments of a Herald columnist who has 
just seen the movie "Teenage Rebel" 
and writes: "This is a strong statement, 
but I believe movies like 'The Black- 
board Jungle,' 'Rebel Without a Cause' 
'Crime in the Streets' and now 'Teenage 
Rebel' have, if anything, encouraged the 
knife-wielding gangs, the vandalism and 
the streetwalking which have been on the 
increase for the last few years." 


—In the spring of 1956, a group of sub- 


urban women band together against book 
stores to try to stem the tide of "indecent 
literature" available. They are armed 
with a list of offenders from the National 
Association for Decent Literature, which 
condemns, among other books, John 
Steinbeck's "Grapes of Wrath" and Er- 
skine Caldwell's "God's Little Acre." 


THE GROUP, CLAIMING members 


from Mount Prospect, Rolling Meadows, 
Palatine, Arlington Heights, Wheeling] 
Des Plaines, Park Ridge, Skokie, Niles, 
Morton Grove, Glenview and Evanston, 
succeeds in ridding many bookshelves of 
"objectionalbe" books. They are at- 
tacked editorially by several Chicago pa- 
pers, but draw a word of encouragement 
from Stewart R. Paddock Sr., editor of 
the Herald. 


Paddock, writing in his weekly front 


page column, says he is shocked by the 
contents of some of the books and maga- 
zines protested by the women. "Sex, as 
God intended, is a wonderful thing," he 
writes. "Sex as dished up by these ob- 
jectionable magazines is a>. menace to 
sane living on the part of our young 
people ... Our hats are off to the brave 
women who are voluntarily policing the 
newstands and to the merchants who are 
banning objectionable literature from 
their shelves." 
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There Will Never Be Another Song Like 'At The Hop' 


They didn't believe Elvis Presley when 


he sauntered into the offices of Sun 
Records in Nashville in the early 1950's. 
But then no one realized how he was 
•bout to stand the staid popular music 
world on its hard-rocking, duck-tailed 


He was crude, a product of backwoods 


white trash hillbilly music and a touch of 
the soul-blues Negro sound. His voice 
was untrained and his on-stage gyrations 
— which earned him the name Pelvis — 
offended most persons over 21 years of 
age. 


BUT THE KIDS of the 1950s loved him 


and his music — rock 'n' roll classics 
like Heartbreak Hotel, Don't Be Cruel, 
Love Me Tender, Hound Dog, All Shook 
Up and Jailhouse Rock. 


Technically, Bill Haley and His Comets 


Invented rock 'n' roll when they recorded 
"Rock Around The Clock" and "Shake, 


Rattle and Roll" But Presley somer- 
saulted the music and beat into the ears 
and brains of millions of impressionable 
teen-agers. 


Popular music, prior to Haley and Pres- 


ley, 
had evolved quietly from the big 


band days of Benny Goodman, Glen Mill- 
er, Harry James and Frank Sinatra. Si- 
natra, Doris Day, Perry Como and oth- 
ers offered a sugary, crooning music for 
early 1950s music fans. 


MEANWHILE, however, in Chicago 


and in other major northern cities, there 
was a hard-driving black rhythm and 
blues sound seldom heard by white sub- 
urban teenagers 


Ray Charles, for example, could sing 


it as blues or soul music, and estab- 
lished white groups, such as the McGuire 
Sisters, would re-record it, water it 
down, filter out the beat and make it 
"palatable" to white audiences. 


Then, along came Elvis — who'd heard 


the raw urban blues sound. 


With his guitar and a canny manager, 


Col. Tom Parker, Elvis' popularity not 
only flooded into the jukeboxes of the 
1950s but led to the arrival of a host of 


• rock 'n' roll musicians, such as: 


— Jerry Lee Lewis, who pounded out 


"Great Balls Of Fire" and "Whole Lotta 
Shaking Going On" on a battered piano. 


— Pat Boone, whe belted out "Ain't 


That A Shame" and "Why Baby Why" 
before he settled down and sang the mel- 
lower "Love Letters In The Sand." 


— Danny and the Juniors: Who can 


forget "At The Hop?" 


— A whole spectrum of new singers: 


Ricky Nelson, the Everly Brothers, the 
Champs, Bobby Darin, Fabian, Frankie 
Avalon, Lloyd Price, and on and on and 
on. 


IF YOU WENT through high school in 


the 1950's or early 1960s, it was probably 
your kind of music 


For the dedicated rock 'n' roll fan, 


there were milestones — such as the 
time when Elvis first appeared on the Ed 
Sullivan Show, and Sullivan ordered the 
TV cameras not to show Elvis' below- 
the-waist gyrations. 


Then there was an unknown disc jock- 


ey named Dick Clark, who started Amer- 
ican Bandstand, which provided a TV 
showcase for talent in the late 1950s. 


Finally, in 1959 three rock 'n' roll stars 


- Buddy "Peggy Sue" Holly, Ritchie 


"Donna" Valens and J. P. "Big Bop- 
per" Richardson — died in a plane crash 
en route to a concert. It was the kind of 
violent but Charismatic death that would 
claim Janis Joplin, Jimi Hendrix and 
Otis Redding in the following decade. 


The payola scandals did little in the 


late 1950s to dilute the popularity of rock 
'n' roll, except perhaps to direct parental 
concern towards the rash of radio sta- 
tions — in Chicago, it was WLS, WCFL 
and WJJD — which played the music 


BENEATH THE music cult, however, 


was a financial boom for the music in- 


dustry. In 1958 a total of 70 per cent of 
all records were being bought by teen- 
agers. Adults had been squeezed out of 
the popular music market. 


In 1959, a total of 20 per cent more 


records were sold than in the preceding 
year — indicating that the craze was 
growing 


Today, rock has reached a youthful 


middle age, as the Beatles, the Stones 
and other groups have geared it down to 
a more sophisticated — albeit ear-shat- 
tering and mind-jangling — music with a 
message. 
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THE BEAT picked up during the 1950s 
wh«n rock 'n' roll burst onto the mu- 
sic seen*. But there was still room for 
the slower, more danceable music, 
too. 


1951 


1951 . . . was Estes Kefauver's rackets 


investigation year. But it was not Gen 
Douglas MacArthur's year, for he was 
relieved of his South Pacific command in 
1951 by President Truman. 


Humphrey Bogart starred in "African 


Queen," and "An American in Paris" 
was a popular movie. Conrad Richters 
"The Town" won the Pulitzer Prize for 
fiction in 1951. 


1952 


1952 . . . President Truman seized the 


steel mills to block a steel strike. Later 
in the year, Dwight Eisenhower was 
elected president over Adlai Stevenson 
n. 


"High Noon," "Come Back Little 


Sheba" and "The Greatest Show On 
Earth" were top films. Herman Wouk's 
"The Caine Mutiny" was widely read in 
1952. 


1953 


1953 ... Josef Stalin died, Mount Ever- 


est was conquered and the Korean War 
was ended in 1953. The USSR exploded 
its first hydrogen bomb this year. 


"From Here To Eternity" won an Os- 


car in 1963 and Ernest Hemingway's 
"The Old Man And The Sea" was a popu- 
lar book. "Picnic" paced the Broadway 
stage. 
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A CROP OF NEW HOMES sprouted up among the cornfields as the postwar housing and development boom got underway in the Northwest Suburbs. The influx of new residents posed heavy 


burdens on area communities, however. Taxes to support schools and other services rose to meet these demands. 


1945-1960: The Years The Housing Boom Went Boom! 


Mother Earth, faithful provider to the 


truck - dairy farmer for many years, 
yielded another bountiful harvest in the 
post war years. 


Cornfields gave way to commercial 


and 
housing developments 
Industrial 


parks sprang up among the gently rolling 
fields in the years 1945 - 19HO. 


AS THE 
NATION settled down to 


peacetime concerns, the mass exodus 
from cities to the suburbs began. At first 
this development was limited to estab- 


lished 
transportation 
routes. In 
the 


Northwest suburbs, this meant a rash of 
development along the Chicago and 
North Western Railway (C & NW) line. 


The tree-lined streets and established 


commercial centers of Palatine, Arling- 
ton Heights, Mount Prospect and Des 
Plaines were soon surrounded by clus- 
ters of new housing projects. 


The power of this land could be har- 


nessed for even greater use, thought de- 
velopers. Soon, tracts of raw land in be- 


1955 


WAS A 
GREAT YEAR 


Rolling Meadows 
STARTED TO GROW 
AND SO DID WE ... 
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tween established towns began filling in 
with developments. 


One major suburban developer in the 


postwar years was Arthur T. Mclntosh 
& C o . This Chicago-based firm, 
founded in 1907, developed and sold land 
in some ISO residential subdivisions in 
over 30 suburbs during this period. 
Mclntosh developed sites in Mount Pros- 
pect, Palatine, Harrington, Inverness in 
the Northwest suburbs; west suburbs in- 
cluding Wheaton and Hinsdale; and 
south as far as Joliet. 


DEALING 
WITH farmers and 
in- 


vestors, the Mclntosh firm acquired 
large tracts of land for each of its devel- 
opments. These projects ranged 
from 


small sites to the development of over 


2,000 acres in Inverness. Although it was 
not known at the time as a planned unit 
development, the Inverness development 
was the first of this kind for the area, 
says Arthur T. Mclntosh Jr., Company 
president. 


"There were no comprehensive plans 


as we know them today in most of the 
area towns," according to veteran real 
estate broker Don Florence. A principal 
of the Arlington Heights-based F-B-K, 
Inc. Realtors, he has been active in real 
estate since 1942. He is a past president 
of the Northwest Suburban Board of 
Realtors. 


"PLANS WERE MADE by the devel- 


opers," and people bought their homes 
as fast as they could put them up," Flor- 


ence recalls. There was a freeze on new 
construction from 1942 to 1947. When the 
freeze was lifted, he explained, the boom 
in new housing construction began in 
earnest. 


Investment in area farm properties be- 


gan increasing around 1952, according to 
Florence. He sold the Old Orchard Coun- 
try Cliib property for $300,000 to Albert 
Newman for example. .Nearby Randhurst 
shopping center, developed a few years 
later became an area commercial center 
and a boom to the Mount Prospect tax 
base. 


"For farmers in the area, this devel- 


opment meant a lucrative 
business," 


. Florence said. "They could sell out at a 
big profit since they had been taxed at a 
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low rate for many years. There were 
some farmers who were reluctant to sell 
out, though. They had been born on the 
land and they didn't want to leave." 


Providing services for the influx of 


new residents was coupled with the sub- 
urbanization of area farmlands. Florence 
is gratified that the site chosen for 
Northwest Community Hospital in Ar- 
lington Heights through his guidance for 
example, has appreciated in value since 
it was purchased at $3,000 an acre in the 
late 1950's. 


CONTRAST IN the stance of area com- 


munities relating to the attraction of in- 
dustry was marked in the postwar years, 
according to Florence. He notes that 
Rolling Meadows, in its infancy during 
the 1950's, sought industry early in its 
development. 
Community 
developer 


Kimball Hill provided homes in the 
$11,000 to $13,900 price range. The Des 
Plaines area also drew industry, drawing 
on the appeal of nearby O'Hare Airport. 


Higher-priced homes were found in 


communities as Arlington Heights and 
Mount Prospect. But these communities 
lagged behind in the active recruitment 
of industry. "There were tax problems," 
Florence says. "Every time new homes 
went up, this made it hard on the schools 
in the area." It was not until the 1960's 
that this attitude changed, he said. 


THERE WAS NO stopping the boom in 


Northwest suburban land development, 
however. Commuter towns rushed to 
meet the needs of residents spilling into 
the area from the city of Chicago. 


The stage was set for a secondary de- 


velopment boom hi the nearby towns. 
Buffalo Grove, for example, was in- 
corporated in 1958, later emerging as a 
bedroom community. In nearby Wheel- 
ing, rapid-fire development was under- 
way as residential and industrial proj- 
ects were planned for farmland areas. 


Builder E. A. Herzog, for example, 


took on the problems of developing raw 
farmland near the small village of 
Wheeling. The municipality, population 
900, bad no money for sewers, schools 
and wells when he bought 370 acres of 
nearby land in 1955. 


HERZOG HAD RUN out of developed 


land in nearby Des Plaines for his proj- 
ects. He took a gamble when he sought 
to develop the Wheeling land, as the vil- 
lage had no industrial tax base to pay 
for utilities. 


Undaunted by lenders' traditional re- 


luctance to invest hi long term projects 
for raw land or utilities, Herzog initiated 
a plan for speedy completion of housing 
units on the site. Using prefabrication, he 
could complete the 474 planned housing 
units inside of a year. He took on sewer, 
water and land development responsi- 
bility himself, and gained the necessary 
financing. Herzog also attracted in- 
dustry, including a $5 million Ecko-Alcoa 
plant, to his industrial park in Wheeling. 


FULL-SCALE PLANNING for jobs, 


homes 
and 
shopping facilities 
was 


needed to replace the patchwork of de- 
velopment crowding the suburban scene, 
however. Without this effort, how could 
industry be assured that relocation of 
their plants among Northwest Suburban 
cornfields would enable them to attract a 
sufficient labor supply? How could new- 


(Cintinued on Next Page) 
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After World War II, cars became 
streamlined, with sweeping lines of 
thin sheet-metal. Ziebart was 
created to protect vital rust areas 
from corrosion and rust. And we 
guaranteed our work. 


Ziebart 
Auto Truck Rustproofing 


1244 Rand Rd., Des Plaines 


A TRAINING BASE and a prison camp during 
World War II, land south of Northwest Community 


Hospital in southwest Arlington Heights was acti- 
vated as a Nike-Ajax guided missile site by the 


Army in 1955. The Air Force also located there, 
but now all that remains is the Army unit; the Nike 
missiles were removed in 1959. 


In a rush? Catch the world 


"News In Brief" every morning 


on the front page of the HERALD. 


The Housing 
Boom That 
Wouldn't End 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


ly-attracted residents avoid huge tax 
bills resulting from a poor tax base? 


Centex Construction Co., planners of 


Elk Grove Village from the ground up, 
offered a new model for planned commu- 
nity growth. Starting with plans con- 
ceived in 1956, Centex acquired a farm- 
land base and carved out the municipal- 
ity of Elk Grove Village. Housing, an in- 
dustrial park, commercial development 
and community facilities were included 
in this plan. So successful was the Cen- 
tex formula that it served as a model for 
other developments across the country. 


DRAWING INDUSTRY to the suburbs 


involved more than the sale of land and 
construction of new facilities. Large- 
scale moves involved the relocation of 
employes in a coordinated fashion. 


A pioneer in the trend of large corpo- 


rate moves to the Northwest Suburbs 
was the Pure Oil Co. The company from 
Chicago in 1960 into its new headquarters 
building in Schaumburg Township. The 
Algonquin Road site is directly across 
from what is now known as the Wood- 
field shopping center. Pure Oil later 
merged with the Union Oil Co. of Califor- 
nia, 
and the facility is now {he Union 


Oil's Union 76 Division headquarters. 


"We were the first corporate entity to 


come out here." said O.V. Anderson, a 
real estate specialist for the company. 
"Everything out here was farmland." 


After surveying possible sites from Ja- 


nesville. Wis., to Park Ridge, Anderson 
narrowed the selection to the Northwest 
Suburban area. Extensive studies of the 
available labor supply, nearby trans- 
portation 
facilities, 
community lead- 


ership and service had to be completed. 
"Through a hospital survey, we found 
that 150,000 people would be coming to 
this area within a short period of time," 
Anderson said. 


Anderson walked over the Algonquin 


Road property, to check for possible dif- 
ficulties. "I like to get the feel of the 
land," he said. Several farms were on 
the 2SO acre site. 


Options for the property were acquired 


in 1955 but until the land purchases were 
completed a year later, the project was 
kept under wraps. "Our average price 
was $2,100 an acre,'' recalls Anderson, 
noting that the value has since multiplied 
many times. 


THE MOVE-OUT was completed four 


years later. "It wasn't too long before I 
got called In to talk with other com- 
panies who were coming out here," An- 
derson said. 


Employes were encouraged to make 


the move along with Pure Oil. A reloca- 
tion counseling service and subsidies for 
families moving to the area were pro- 
vided. 


Anderson, along with many fellow 


workers, moved from Chicago to the sub- 
urbs. He settled in Arlington Heights, 
where he now serves as chairman of the 
plan commission. 


In the era of "the bomb," there was 


talk that the central city would be a like- 
ly enemy target, Anderson said of an 
added suburban attraction. "Some busi- 
nessmen thought plants should be relo- 
cated 35 miles outside of Chicago, but of 
course, our company did not consider 
this as a reason for moving out," he 
said 


The period of 1945 to 1960 marked a 


boom In land development for the North- 
west suburbs, boosted by a wealth of 
area transportation facilities, Anderson 
said of this period. He notes that the 
trademarks of many Northwest suburban 
towns 
— comprehensive, 
long-range 


plans and a reputation as the nesting 
place for executives — did not emerge 
until later years. 


(Some things never seem to change) 


h1950 


most of our new customers were sent 
to us by friends and old customers. 
It's still the same today in 1972. 


Seven out of every ten new cus- 


tomers are referred to us by our 
friends and former clients. 
This is the way our original office looked back in 


1950, |ust 22 years ago. Completely remodeled m 
1960, it is still one of the most attractive offices in the 
village, located at 535 S. Arlington Heights Road. • 


We are extremely proud of this record. 


Sure, we're proud 
of our 
growth, 
because 


growth of business means progress. Our growth 
has been fantastic over the years, but the one 
thing most rewarding to any business is how well 
it is regarded by its customers. Over the years 
the Arlington Realty referral rate remains re- 
markably high, which makes us unusually proud. 
For when you send your friends to us we know 
that you were pleased with our service! 


w. 


The NOW look. Interior of our newly remodeled North Arlington office keeps 


pace with today's homeowners. Bright, cheerful, attractive, efficient, all Arlington 
Realty offices say "welcome." 


*hy does Arlington Realty have such a remarkably 


high referral rate? .We think it's because our sales staff of 
40 carefully chosen, well trained people are tops in their 
profession. Each sales associate knows that the sale is only 
the beginning of service to the client. The dozens of little 
details are not forgotten. Serving our clients with integrity, 
skill and efficiency has helped us to build a company 
reputation -second to'none. 


We cordially invite you to join the Arlington Realty 


family of satisfied clients. Call us next time you wish to be 


served by a Realtor in a dependable, professional manner. 
You'll be pleased with the way we handle your real estate 
affairs. Join the hundreds of Arlington Realty friends. 
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years of serving you well equals 
From a Tman office in 1950 to a 3 office, sales staff of 40 in 1972, our 


growth has been a reflection of our service to home buyers and sellers. In 1972 a 
4th office will open to serve the Schaumburg,-HoHman Estates area and our sales 
chart will continue upward. 
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Holy Catastrophe! Somebody Said 
Comic Books Were Bad For Us Kids 


Plastic Man should have teamed up 


with Sheena the Jungle Woman, Super- 
man. Wonder Woman, Batman and all 
the other noble heroes. 


They should have joined forces with 


the ghouls from "Tales of the Crypt" and 
"Vault of Horror." 


The whole army should have enlisted 


all the mad scientists in the world to 
fight off the foe. 


But they didn't! And so met defeat at 


•the hands of psychiatrists, worried moth- 
ers and senators! 


Holy Catastrophe! 
The Great Comic Book War was one of 


the major confrontations of the Post-War 
World. On or.s side were the Super- 
Heroes of millions of youngsters, in fla- 
shy three-color newsprint with LOTS of 
exclamation points!!!!!!!! 


ARRAYED AGAINST them were the 


learned doctors and the mothers of their 
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fans — worrying about the horrible ef- 
fects of crime and violence on their chil- 
dren's minds. 


The battle was uneven from the start. 


Here were the comic book heroes offer- 
ing 52 pages of excitement and adventure 
for a dime. There was Dr. Fredrick Wer- 
tham, selling 397 pages of a tame titled 
"Seduction of the Innocent" for more 
money than most comic book fans had 
ever seen. 


The comic books offered the true story 


of Baby Face Nelson, narrated by the 
ghoulish ghost of "Crime" who delighted 
in seeing bad guys die. 


Wertham offered horror stories of psy- 


chotics who, spurred on by their reading, 
took up axes and chopped up REAL 
people! 


Oh where, or where, was Superman 


who would have prevented such a crime! 


WERTHAM ALSO claimed that Bat- 


man and Robin were homosexuals, and 
that Wonder Woman was a "sadistic les- 
bian." 


Holy Perversion! Did most of their 


readers Know anything about Freud! 


Crash! Smash! The blows from the 


Forces Against Comic Books kept land- 
ing. Mothers started censoring news- 
stand purchases. Los Angeles passed a 
law preventing the sale of publications 
depicting crime. 


A Senator named Kefauver called the. 


publisher of "Tales from the Crypt," who 
also published "MAD," to Washington 
and held up a comic book with the pic- 
ture of a severed head on the cover; He 
said that was BAD TASTE! 


"MAD," A COMIC book born in 1952, 


tried to strike back. It printed a lurid 
parody of the adults' tabloid newspapers 


with the statement, "Even as we speak, 
grown-ups ofAmerica battle tirelessly to 
destroy.evil reading matter of youth! 
However, behind their backs looms un- 
challenged evil reading matter that is 
corrupting grown-ups!" 


But the Forces' Against Comic Books 


didn't listen, instead, supported by the 
publisher of that sickliest of comic books, 
"Archie," they hired a former judge and 
drew up a CODE. 


The judge had a seal he could give the 


comics that BEHAVED, The seal gave 
mothers an easy way to spot the BAD 
comic books. 


The Great 
Comic Book 
War Was About 
Violence 


SO MANY HEROES didn't even stand 


and fight. Faced with the collective 
wrath of mothers and doctors, Plastic 
Man and Sheena called off their adven- 
tures. Whole companies like Quality 
Comics disappeared. 


E. C. Publications gave up on "Tales 


from the Crypt." The ghouls slunk back 
to their old homes, to be remembered 
fondly, but never to return. 


Superman survived, but he and others 


tamed down their adventures, lest the 
forces of evil prove too much for our psy- 
ches. 
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HORROR 
COMICS 
with 
ghosts, 


ghouls, and sometimes scienc. fiction 
by authors like Ray Bradbury, espe- 
cially attracted trie wrath of the 


Only "MAD" made a bold move. Per- 


haps it was because it had always been 
more politically conscious than the oth- 
ers. (After all, it dared to ridicule the 
Army-McCarthy hearings and other signs 


Forces Against Comic Books who put 
the Comic Code Authority into ef- 
fect in 1954. (Photo copyright 1972 
by William M. Gaines.) 


of grown-up MADness.) 


So "MAD" raised its price to a quarter 


and became a genuine MAGAZINE. And 
if you were a MAGAZINE what could 
judges with comic codes do? 
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Hoax Or Hope, The UFOs Came Whizzing Our Way 
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Out of this world. It is the only way 


scientists could explain the presence of 
alien beings in our midst. 


At first they thought it must be a hoax. 


Air Force brass took down the account of 
pilot Kenneth Arnold as he recalled the 
unusual sighting on June 24,1947. 


Bound for Yakima, Wash., Arnold was 


searching for a downed plane in the 
nearby mountains. He left Chehalis, 
Wash., hoping to collect a $5,000 reward 
for his work. 


SUDDENLY noticing a "bright flash," 


Arnold identified a formation of objects 
flying at tremendously high speeds in the 
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vicinity of Mount Baker. He timed the 
formation's flight between two stationary 
points and calculated that the objects 
were traveling at speeds of over 1,000 
miles an hoar. 


He was not taken seriously as he told 


of his experience after landing in Ya- 
kima. Arnold'later completed more re- 
fined calculations, however. He figures 
that these objects sped through the skies 
at over 1,350 miles an hour. 


Then it began. The golden Age of Fly- 


ing Saucers. A raft of sightings were re- 
ported across the country, as uniden- 
tified flying objects (UFO's) captured 
the interest of the American public. 


THE AIR FORCE decided to set up a 


A restricted classification project, code 
'name Project Sign, late that year. The 


* project would investigate the possibility 


ofUFOfs. 


The sighting of UFO's increased during 


the coming years despite official set- 
backs. Air Force Project Grudge, recom- 
mending that UFO investigations be cur- 
tailed, and the .failure of its Project 
Twinkle to photograph these objects did 
not deter UFO enthusiasts. 


Flying saucers zoomed into the head- 


lines as amateur ufologists reported their 
findings. From the Amalgamated Flying 
Saucer Clubs of America to the Saucer 
and Unexplained Celestial Events Re- 
search Society, organizations sprang up 
in the mid-fifties which sought to contrib- 
ute greater understanding in this field. 


Space comics and serious-minded pub- 


lications abounded Not since Flash Gor- 
don thrilled the American public in the 
'30's had this phase of science fiction and 
non-fiction writing enjoyed such great 
popularity. 


Super-flicks on extraterrestrial beings 


came into vogue. Starting out cautiously 
with such titles as the Flying Saucers 
(1950), producers cranked out flying sau- 
cer movies with increasing imagina- 
tiveness. A good-hearted robot arrives 
from outer space and is rebuffed by un- 
grateful earthlings in the film, The Day 
the Earth Stood Still (1951). The War of 
the Worlds, (1953), king of the golden- 
oldie saucer films, was released in 1953. 


Bug-eyed creatures are blown to bits in 


the Killers from Space (1954). Who could 
forget The Blob, produced in magnificent 
color, or I Married a Monster From 
Space, both appearing in 1958? 


YES, BY 1960 the heroism of earth in- 


habitants as they fought the some- 
times ruthless alien beings from outer 
space was a well-known theme to Ameri- 
cans. We welcomed a class of beings who 
could recapture some of the great un- 
known which had been so important in 
shaping our frontier history. 


The great men who had shaped the 


course of acftion during World War II 
were no longer in power. The nation 
plunged into a recession as it readjusted 
in the postwar years. 


The realization that this great war had 


not ended international conflict came as 
we entered the Korean conflict. Most 
of all, we had to reckon with the awe- 
some power of The Bomb. We had to 
face the possibility that willful annihila- 
tion was imminent. 


Into the void created by the destruction 


of our hopes for a better world came the 
news that another class of beings, freed 
of earthly constraints, was reaching out 
for a new life. Who can say whether it 
was reality or an unknown level of con- 
sciousness that brought these creatures 
to our planet? In either case, they are 
out of this world. 


REFRIGERATOR 
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Thin wall construction 
Magnetic door seals 
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• Water saver 
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• Porcelain top and lid 
• Rinse dispenser 
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The Staff 


The '45 Clipper Eight sedan, first Packard off line after war. Packard was among many post-war casualties. 


This special Centennial edition section 


depicting life as America paused at mid- 
century was produced under the direc- 
tion of Tom Wellman. In addition to 
Wellman, contributing staff writers and 
editors were: Betsy Brooker, Wandalyn 
Rice, Roger Capettini, Lea Tonkin, Bob 
Frisk, Bob Lahey, Jean Cafarella, Ann 
Slavicek. Extra photographic material 
was produced by the Herald photo staff. 


The '48 Tucker typified rush of new cars after WW II. Fifty-one were built in Chicago before firm folded. 
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THE 


BROWN'S FRIED CHICKEN 


STORY 


Twenty-five years ago, John Brown parked a small 
kitchen trailer on his 5-acre poultry farm outside of 


Orland Park and began frying chicken. 


By paying attention to what his customers said and by his 
own innovations, he developed a fried chicken recipe of 


such excellence that it attracted people from all over 


Chicago. People who worked for him thought they would 
like to start a chicken business of their own, so he helped 


them get started. 


From.these humble beginnings, Brown's Fried Chicken has 


grown to over 40 stores throughout the Chicagoland 


area. There is little resemblance between that little trailer 
and the Brown's Fried Chicken at 820 S. Elmhurst Road 
in Des Plaines. However, the chicken is as delicious as 


ever. 


All John's time now is spent in keeping the quality 


uniform and making improvements in his process. He 


loves to'tdlk to customers and get their reactions to any 


•improvements that he is trying to make. Brown's research 


laboratories are out in his parking lots where the 


customers are. 


Over the years, Brown's has kept the good things, such 
as cooking the chicken before your eyes. Meanwhile we 
have preserved and improved our quality with modern 


equipment and methods. 


So take a look at our menu and decide to come in and • 
try our chicken because we "know" chicken and have 


come the whole road from raising them and frying them 


for you. 


PHONE AHEAD 


FOR 


FAST SERVICE 


Des Plaines 
8 20 Elmhurst Rd. 


437-4567 


1954 


1954 . . . was the year of the Army- 


McCarthy hearings, the fall of Dien Bien 
Phu and the U.S. Supreme Court decision 
outlawing racial segregation in public 
schools. 


Marlon Brando starred in "On the Wa- 


terfront" in 1954, while "Teahouse of. the 
August Moon" played on Broadway. 


1955 


19S5 . . . A "summit conference" took 


place in Geneva, Switzerland, Juan Per- 
on was deposed as Argentina's dictator, 
and the AFL and CIO merged. 


"Marty" and "The Rose Tatoo" led the 


motion picture award parade. "A Fable" 
by William Faulkner and Tennessee Wil- 
liams' "Cat on a Hot Tin Roof" were the 
top books and plays. 


"Rock Around the Clock" by Bill Haley 


and the Comets was the top hit song, and 
children all over the country were buying 
coonskin caps and singing "The Ballad of 
Davy Crockett." 


1956 


1956 ... was reelection year for Eisen- 


hower, and the year in which crises blos- 
somed In Hungary and the Suez Canal 
and "peaceful coexistence" became a So- 
viet slogan. 


"Around The World In 80 Days" and 


"The King And I" were top movies. For 
readers, "Andersonville" by MacKinley 
Kantor, for playgoers, "The Dairy of 
Ann Frank." 


Elvis Presley sold ten million records 


and "Don't Be Cruel" was the top song. 
Other hits were "Blue Suede Shoes," 
"Rock and Roll Waltz" and "Band of 
Gold." 


1957 


195? ... 
the Little Rock school in- 


tegration crisis bolted up in 1957 and the 
USSR's Sputnik I was launched. 


Eugene O'Neill's "Long Day's Journey 


into Night" competed with television for 
attention and with the "Bridge On The 
River Kwai" in motion picture theaters. 


Elvis Presley remained the top singing 


star with "All Shook Up." Other hits 
were "Love Letters in the Sand" and 
"Wake up Little Susie." 
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What's A Kaiser Worth Toward A Tucker? 


True or False: 
-The name All State in 1951 identified 


a new insurance company. 


—The Airphibian was a pontoon- 


equipped airplane built right after World 
War II. 


—Tjaarda is a Scandinavian ski resort. 
—Bobbi-Kar was the recording com- 


pany made famous by Dick Do and the 
Don'ts. 


-The "Tin Goose" is the nickname for 


Howard Hughes' ill-fated aircraft. 


IF YOU'RE over 40 and answered 


"true" to any of those statements, you 
should be strapped to the collapsible 
wings of the IMS Aero Car for a trip to 
your friendly auto museum. 


The answer to all five statements, of 


course, is "false." 


The All State, Airphibian, Tjaarda, 


Bobbi-Kar and the "Tin Goose" (formal- 
ly known as the Tucker) were five of the 
more than 60 new makes of automobiles 
to emerge in this country following 
World War II. 


All five have since gone out of exis- 


tence, as have 53 of the others to date. In 
fact, of the estimated 37 new cars which 
burst on the American automotive scene 
from 1945 to 1949, none remain in produc- 
tion today. Casualties of the post-war era 
also included several makes which had 
enjoyed a substantial degree of success 
prior to December, 1941. 


Two months after Pearl Harbor, the 


production of civilian passenger vehicles 
was halted, as the automakers turned 
their attention to contributing more ma- 
terial to the war effort than any other 
industry. 


Rationing of gasoline began March 3, 


1942. and exactly two months later the 
national speed limit was reduced to 40 
milps an hour to conserve fuel. 


THOSE WERE unhappy days for mo- 


torists and auto enthusiasts. There were 
simply no new cars to be purchased. Sur- 
prisingly, the old ones held up pretty 
well through the war years, probably 
clue, in part, to the scarcity of gasoline. 


As the war drew to a close, Americans 


anxiously awaited the return of full mass 
production of automobiles. Factory work- 
ers were relatively rich and dreamed of 
the radically engineered new cars they 
expected would emerge. 


Three days after Germany surren- 


dered, the War Production Board an- 
nounced, May 11, 1945, that automakers 
could begin reconversion to car produc- 
tion July 1. 


And July 3 Henry Ford drove the first 


new car down the production line in Det- 
roit. 


BUT AS THE government lifted the 


ban on auto production, it also estab- 
lished quotas for the remainder of 1945 
and the first three months of 1946. 


The automakers, meanwhile, faced 


with reconversion of plants, new con- 
tracts and shortages of materials, were 
able to produce only 60,000 cars in the 
last half of 1945. 


The situation was aggravated by price 


ceilings imposed by Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Most auto dealers sold 
what cars they could get to customers 
included on lists since the war began. 


Other dealers unscrupulously side- 


stepped both government and manufac- 
turers' price controls by selling the autos 
to used car dealers who jacked up the 
price to take advantage of customers 
willing to pay the additional cost just to 
get a new car. The new car dealers bene- 
fited from the arrangement by accept- 


ing premiums, under the table, from the 
used car men. 


Another popular practice at the time 


was for new car dealers to outfit their 
stock with almost every accessory they 
could get their hands on. An anxious pub- 
lic, with wallets thick, often gladly paid 
for hundreds of dollars of worthless op- 
tions. 


A FEW YEARS after the war, one 


Northwest suburban car owner was trad- 
ing his 1946 Chevrolet in on a 1948 model. 
In the trunk of his trade in was a brand 
new milking machine. 


Asked if he wanted the machine placed 


in his new car, the man answered, "No. I 
don't have any use for it — it came with 
the car." 


By the end of 1945 all of the Big Three 


automakers were back in production. 
They were joined by the Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp., which offered models under both 


the Kaiser and Frazer names., 


BUT THE demand for cars in the first 


few years following the war was for any- 
thing that would roll. That demand 
spurred the formation of at least 37 new 
models between 1945 and 1949. 


Among the new arrivals were the Bob- 


bi-Kar, the Damn, the Davis three 'wheel 
and the Tjaarda. 


Others, largely faded from memory, 


were: the Aero Car, Airphibian, Air- 
scoot, Chief, Cortcz, Davis, Delcar, Del- 
Mar, Gregory 555, Motorette, Keller, 
Pup, Rickmobile, Readable, Rockette, 
Scootmobile, Stout, Super-Kar, Tasco and 
-Towne Shopper. 


Perhaps the most flamboyant of the 


newcomers was the Tucker, 
affec- 


tionately known as the "Tin Goose," 
built on Chicago's southside. 


THE ONLY company, other than Ford, 


GM and Chrysler to meet with any de- 


gree of success, however, was Kaiser- 
Frazer and theirs was short lived. 


In the three years following the war, 


Henry J. Kaiser built his company into 
the largest of the independents. In 1948, 
however, without iron and steel facilities, 
production dropped 60 per cent and 
prices were cut. In 1951 the company 
brought out the Henry 3. and dropped 
the Frazer line to push the new little car. 
Not more than 58,000 were ever sold in a 
single year, however, and the Henry J. 
slipped into obscurity in 1954. The All 
State, a Henry J., with a new nameplate 
marketed by Sears Roebuck in southern 
states, went with it. 


THE TREND in the late '40s was to- 


ward lower, wider, longer and more pow- 
erful cars. The higher horsepower made 
possible the luxury items so common to- 
day — air conditioning, push-button win- 
dows and seats. 


Along with tubeless tires in 1948 came 


B u i c k ' s Dynaflow automatic trans- 
mission. Long gone were running boards. 
The new thing was the horizontal grill 
replacing the vertical style. By now the 
grills had extended almost across the en- 
tire front of the car, causing many Eu- 
ropeans to call the sharkline design the 
"rich American dollar grin." 


The style of the day was'massive 


wraparound bumpers, metal wheel discs 
and chrome strips. In 1951 the hardtop 
design, introduced by GM a year earlier, 
spread to other'models and for the first 
time cars looked more like a single unit 
rather than a lot of pieces stuck togeth- 
er. 


IN 1953 Chevrolet brought out the all- 


fiberglass Corvette and Ford followed 
suit in 1955 with the two-seater Thun- 
derbird. 


The race was on then as the sports car 


The '58 Edsel, Ford's biggest mistake. Star-crossed model choked to death on its own horse-collar in I960. 


WAM^^ 


styling introduced with those two models 
still exerts a great influence on auto styl- 
ing today. 


Of the cars which .first appeared be- 


tween 1945 and i960, only four remain in 
production today — the Dart (by Dodge 
1959), the F-85 (by Oldsmobile 1960), the 
Imperial (by Chrysler 1950), the Valiant 
(by Plymouth 1960), the Corvette and 
Thunderbird. 


Among the casualties of the period 


were: America's early compact, Cros- 
ley; the Continental Mark II: Falcon; 
Lark; Metropolitan; Muntz; Rambler; 
Nash-Rambler; and the star-crossed Ed- 
sel. 


Also gone from the American automo- 


tive scene are several cars which were 
successful in pre-war days, but which 
failed since that time. The most notable 
of these are DeSoto, Hudson, Packard 
and Studebaker. 


THE CLOSE of World War II was ex- 


pected to signal the beginning of dozens 
of success stories in the automotive in- 
dustry. With the exception of the Big 
Three automakers, however, the era was 
one of large scale failure and dis- 
appointment 


The Continental Mark II, successor to the Lincoln Continental, was top of the luxury line from '55 to '57. 


With Dynaflow, You Could Do Zero To 60 In 30 Minutes 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Herald writer Wan- 


dolyn Rice, in preparing stories for the 
Centennial Edition, ran across an old 
friend. 


A 1950 Buick, 


I saw one just the other night, lying 


crouched in the parking lot of a local gas 
station. It was black, not blue, but I had 
to stop and say hello to the reminder of 
an old friend. 


Because I learned to drive on a blue 


1950 Buick. I was 17; the car, 15. 


The car in the parking lot had suffered 


the indignities of age. Its paint was 
battle-scarred and someone had fastened 
what appeared to be handles over its 
beautiful chrome bumpers. Its odometer 
showed more than 76,000 miles. It must 
be on its second, third or fourth time 
around. 


WE BOUGHT our car when it was still 


nearly shiny-new, just one year after it 
was purchased by a local plutocrat who 
then traded it in for a newer Buick. We 
bought it to replace a 1946 Oldimobile 
that overheated each time we crossed 
the Continental Divide on our trips to vis- 
it my grandmother in Montana. 


Even after we bought the Buick, we 


still carried a canvas waterbag on the 
front bumper during those trips. But 
from that time on the water was used to 
cool thirsty children, and not • thinly, 
steaming automobile. 


The Buick suffered occasional in- 


dignities at our hands, of course. The 
bulls-eye-like hood decoration was 
knocked off by a tumbling garage door 
and had to be replaced. In 1987 my moth- 
er started it on the way to .the grocery 
store, it backfired and the insulation in- 
side the hood caught fire. 


Once the fire was out, we were surt we 


had lost our old friend, but the car start- 
ed immediately and the only sign of the 
mishap was a burned spot in the paint on 
the hood. 


But what I remember most was learn- 


ing to drive. The car had Dynaflow, a 
primitive form of automatic trans- 
mission. It never shifted gears, but just 
gained momentum as I pushed on the 


gas. Even its friends admitted the Buick 
did zero to sixty in about 20 minutes. 


Once it was going, though, nothing 


could stop it. In a moment of panic while 
negotiating a right turn my second time 
at the wheel, I gunned the engine and 
thrust the car full-force into the concrete 
post of a no-parking sign. 


The., no-parking sign lay' in several 


large pieces in the gutter after we ran 
over it. The car showed not a scratch on 
its chrome bumper and grill. My mother 
drove home. 


Power steering hadn't been invented 


when the Buick was built. Long days of 
wrestling the car in and out of parallel 
parking places while practicing for my 
driver's test would leave my arms ach- 


ing. Once I got stuck'in a particularly 
tight space and I never thought we'd get 
out. 


My parents finally got rid of the Buick 


last year and replaced it with a flashy 
new car. They gave the Buick to a car 
buff for $25 and a home-made jar of ap- 
plesauce. 


Under his ownership, the Buick is still 


working — making trips to work and to 
the store. The new owner talks about re- 
storing it. 


New cars may be cleaner, safer and 


more efficient1 than the Buick, but no 
matter. When I see one on the road (and 
a surprising number are alive and well) 
I always feel a thrill. 


In that car, I was truly invincible. 


Typical of the longer, lower, more powerful look during the era was the 1949 Oldsmobile 88. 
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And Thus O'Hare Airport Was Born 
In 63 Days They Built Douglas Field 


It was just a big cornfield way back 


when. Then, one sunny day near the end 
of June the carpenters came and started 
hammering. 


The pounding continued almost without 


let-up — days, nights, Saturdays, Sun- 
clays and even the Fourth of July. 


There were no holidays back in 1942. 


Seven months earlier the nation was 
shocked by the sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 


There were no employe golf outings in 


those days. At night they turned on the 
flood lights and the hammering contin- 
ued. 


SIXTY-THREE DAYS later the pound- 


ing stopped. 


Where there had been 1,600 acres of 


corn now stood a large assembly build- 
ing, an office building, an engineering 
building, and four concrete runways. 


Th<? buildings were all made of wood — 


steel was put to better wartime uses. 
Enough wood to build 4,500 homes. 


An empty cornifelri had been trans- 


formed almost overnight into one of the 
country's most star strategic defense 
sites —the Douglas Aircraft Corp. 


As startling and dramatic was the 


transformation, it was not nearly as daz- 
zling as the changes to come in the next 
20 years. 


The cornfield of the summer of '42 was 


the sight of the world's busiest airport in 
the summer of '62 — Chicago's O'Hare 
International Airport. Today in the sum- 
mer of '72 the talk is of expansion — to 
make the world's busiest airport even 
larger to handle still more traffic and 
many more air travelers. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of O'Hare, in 


addition to being the most significant ad- 
vance in the history of air transportation 
in the Chicago area, exerted a tre- 
mendous influence on the area now 
known as the Northwest suburbs. 


The development of the huge air facil- 


ity hastened the already beginning ex- 
odus of city dwellers to the suburbs and 
tunneled them into the cornfields north- 
west of the city. Today, thousands of 
Northwest suburbanites are enployed in 
air transportation jobs connected with 
the giant air center. 


It all stemmed from the construction of 


the timber buildings and four runways at 
Douglas Aircraft and that company's de- 


velopment of the C-54 Skymaster — a top 
wartime priority. 


The government threw $33 million into 


the construction project, then turned the 
plant over to Douglas. Within a year the 
C-54, fondly known as the "Flying Box- 
car," was making history. 


It was bigger than the "Flying For- 


tresses," and the "Liberator Bombers." 
It soon became the Army's favorite troop 
transport, capable of flying 15 tons of 
supplies and SO soldiers to the front lines. 
It hauled supplies and was used for 'evac- 
uating wounded troops. In January 1943 
it was the Skymaster which carried FDR 
to the "unconditional surrender" parley 
in Casablanca. 


BUT AS THE WAR ended, so did the 


government's contract for the transport. 
Douglas Field reverted to the control of 
the Air Force and by 1951 the C-54 Sky- 
master was obsolete. 


One year to the day prior to the begin- 


ning of construction on the Douglas 
plant, Chicago Municipal Airport's com- 
plete new facility was dedicated June 30, 
1941. 


Already at that time officials believed 


that air transportation was growing so 


rapidly that the airport, later called Mid- 
way, would soon be operating at full ca- 
pacity and the city might be well advised 
to look for a site for another airport. In 
1932 Midway was already recognized as 
the world's busiest airport. 


The onset of the war temporarily post- 


poned that search but it was resumed in 
August 1945. Expecting even greater 
traffic there,Mayor Edward J. Kelly ap- 
pointed committee to seek a new site. 


BEFORE THE YEAR was out, the 


verdict was in. The committee had cho- 
sen the site of the new airport — 1,371 
acres of cornfield just west of Mannheim 
Road and just south of Higgins Road — 
the old Douglas Aircraft location. 


In March 1946 the government deeded 


1,080 acres of the land to the city and the 
voters later approved a $15 million bond 
issue for purchase of more land and field 
development. 


For 10 years a handful of military, 


freight and private aircraft used the 
field, still known as Chicago Orchard 
Airport. 


In 1949 a restaurant was built on the 


site and by action of the Chicago City 


Council the name of the airport was 
changed, Sept. 18, to Chicago O'Hare In- 
ternational Airport. 


The namesake of what today is the 


world's busiest airport was not alive to 
accept the honor. 


L t. Commander Edward "Butch" 


O'Hare, a Navy fighter pilot, was killed 
in 1943 while making radar test flights in 
the Pacific. 


LESS THAN THREE months after the 


declaration of war against Japan, Butch 
O'Hare was aboard the old aircraft car- 
rier Lexington somewhere in the Pacific 
when Jap bombers attacked Feb. 20, 
1942. 


O'Hare, in his Grumman fighter, shot 


down five bombers and seriously dam- 
aged another before the fight was over, 
saving the Lexington and winning the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 


In 1952 the city purchased 4,000 more 


acres of land for the future expansion of 
the airport. In 1958 operations at O'Hare 
showed a definite increase in both sched- 
uled flights and passengers carried. 
Mayor Richard Daley dedicated a new 
international terminal and foreign air- 
lines began to use it. 


O'HARE WAS ON ITS way to becom- 


ing the jet-age crossroads. 


For the next three years the expansion 


and development continued at a signifi- 
cant rate. By the end of 1961 the first 


stage of development was complete and 
operations rose to 86,495. 


The jet age had arrived and many 


scheduled operations were being trans- 
ferred from Midway to O'Hare. Midway 
had ceased to be the world's busiest air- 
port. 


The year 1962 marked the complete 


transition of scheduled airline oper- 
ations from Midway to O'Hare, which 
was officially completed. Within months 
of the transition it was recognized as the 
world's busiest airport. 


President John F. Kennedy officially 


dedicated the airport in 1963, the first 
full year of operations, and the airport 
already was handling more than 1,300 
flights daily. 


TODAY, O'HARE is generally believed 


to be too busy for its size and city and 
aviation officials are still talking about 
more expansion. As they did when Mid- 
way became too cramped, some feel the 
answer is the development of a new air- 
port. 


Others maintain the answer to the air 


traffic problem at O'Hare is further ex- 
pansion. 


In that case the giant air facility will 


push farther into the more than 3,200 
acres the city has acquired since 1945. 


And more of the old cornfield will be- 


come part of O'Hare International Air- 
port. 


Airliner typical of those which flew in and out of O'Hare, prior to the jet age, in .the mid and late 1950s. 
Gen. and Mrs. Douglas MacArthur at O'Hare in 1951. 
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Return With Us To The Fabulous Year, 1957 


Section 5 —13 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Return with us to 


the thrilling days of yesteryear when one 
Mtarbai community, Elk Grove Village, 
was •otUng more than a duty, under- 
construction subdivision. The story an- , 
peared in the Oct. 31, 1K7, issue of the 
Herald. 


Almost nothing moves slowly in Elk 


Grove township these days. 


The boom has hit Elk Grove with all 


the fury of a Gulf Coast tornado. 


Pile drivers hammer out with quick- 


ened pulse the once-placid fanning re- 
gion; its voice is the natural guttural 
roar of earthmovers and its song is 
harsh clang of metal upon metal. 


THE POSTWAR surge of building that 


transformed 
Arlington Heights 
and 


Mount Prospect from small villages into 
bustling towns of 22,000 and 14,000 was 
slow compared to what is taking place 
now to the south of them. 


For a first hand peek at the city-in- 


creatlon, start south from Arlington 
Heights on south State Rd. You'd better 
travel in daylight for the chuck holes and 
ruts in the roads make night driving haz- 
ardous. 


Just south of Algonquin Rd. you'll be 


slowed down by the first signs of con- 
struction. You'U bump along for a spell, 


then past under the truck-length con- 
crete-and-«teel girders of an overpass for 
the Northern Illinois toll road. 


BUT KEEP A wary eye out for the 


flagman stationed by the overpass. He is 
there to warn you when the earthmovers 
and the Tournapulls come humping down 
off the toll road embankment onto the 
highway. 


If you go on a Sunday when the work- 


ers aren't around, climb up on the em- 
bankment, and you'll see how fast con- 
struction has progressed on the dream 
road. Paving on the three-mile stretch 
between Busse Road and Golf Road is 
nearly completed and this week more 
girders were being placed across Busse 
Road. 


Glance to your left after you pass the 


toll road and you may catch a glimpse of 
one .of the 10 newly-dug borrow pits for 
the township. That's the source of the fill 
for the toll road and the contractors who 
bought most of the land for the pits 
promise they will become beautiful, 
spring-fed lakes rimmed by luxurious 
homes. 


PAUSE FOR A moment at the inter- 


section of Higgins and State (now Arling- 
ton Heights) roads. Two relics of the 
past — Rudy's tavern and the town hall 
stand there. A couple of decades ago 


more German Than English was spoken 
within their walls. Where they are, a 
shopphig center will go up for customers 
living in the year-old Elk Grove Village. 


The village is the product of Texas 


brains and money and brawn drawn 
from every one of the 48 .states. Four 
families are unloading their possessions 
at village doorsteps daily now and a 
trim, ground-hugging school on Oakton 
Street opened this month. 


WITH THE FIRST 525 homes almost 


ready for their young buyers (average 
age: 34), Centex Construction Co. Inc. is 
now starting to put rooftops on another 
equally large unit — all sold long ago. 


As you turn east along Higgins Road, 


Oakton Street or Landnieier Road, you'll 
come across dozens of machines tearing 
up the soil, pushing over trees, making 
ready spacious tracts for homes or in- 
dustry. 


Husky 'dozer drivers are deftly nosing 


their large machines onto sites for what 
will be two of the largest industries in 
the Northwest suburban area: a Hotpoint 
manufacturing plant west of route S3 and 
an IGA grocery supply depot east of 83, 
2/4 mile north of Devon Avenue. 


Near the IGA plant (first of half a bil- 


lion dollars worth of industry to locate in 
Centex industrial park), more laborers 


are starting to lay a roadbed for a spur 
track into the Elk Grove Village. 


NORTH AND EAST of the village 


more subdivisions are planned. Two of 
the biggest are a 510-acre one by E. A. 
Herzog and a 500-bome DiMucci devel- 
opment disclosed this month. 


There are smaller projects under way, 


too. At the junction of Higgins Road, 
Oakton Street and Busse Road, two gas 
stations today compete <with one more 
a-building) where none were last year. 


If all the activity makes you yearn for 


a place of retreat, Elk Grove township 
has that, too. Retrace your steps along 
Higgins Road and find solitude in Busse 
forest preserve. 


A 


Career 


in 


Beauty 
Culture ? 


Is It 


For You ? 


If you've been thinking of a career as a hairdresser you probably have 
some questions to ask . . . How long is the training course? How much will 
it cost? Are scholarships available? Is there a difference in Beauty 
Schools? If vou are considering a career in Beauty Culture, you need the 
answer to these and many other questions - and we are here to answer 
them. So, call today for an appointment with our career counselor - she's 
friendly, knowledgeable and can give you the information you need to 
make a wise decision. 
Northwest American School of 


Beauty Culture 
296-7716 


620 Lee Street, Des Plaines, Illinois 


ILK GROVE VILLAGE as it grew in 
the I950'» probably didn't look much 
different than any other growing 
community in the Northwest suburbs. 
Construction, however, did put the 
predictable squeeze on schools and 
municipal services. 


We've Been Building Since 1960 ... 


Rand & Central Rtfe, Mount Prospect 


FREE PARKING 


firing The Family... They're Always 
Welcome at These Plaza Stores... 


jpABnaoif 


» 


Minute How Service 


• UndaZ's 
oG.C. Murphy 
• Mt Prospect Currency Exchange 
• Merle Norman Cosmetics 
• PtaKo Cwflnef ft 
• PfcnO MWMft 
• Maw TV 


i Tiro Cantor 


o Household Bnenco 
oHoufo of Lords WttardContor 
o Howard romiyShots 
• JMH • Mwi s Jnop 
oKwfcWotn 


Before you shop for a 


New car, see who does the best 


job of fixing your old one. 


Good service se//s new cars. 
. 


And fo us ... 
That's very important. 


it!??,, 


The showroom is a good place to pick a car, but a 
lousy place to pick a dealer. All dealers offer a 
great deal, but few mention service. We think it is 
about time somedbody did. 


Before shopping for a new car 
see who does the best job 
of fixing your old one. 


Before buying a new car, take your old car in for 
some service. Have the oil changed, or a rattle 
fixed. Shop several dealers, not just one. Make 
several comparisons until you find the dealer who 
will give you the kind of service you demand. While 
you're shopping, don't forget to put us on your list. 
We think we're the kind of dealer you're looking 
for. The only way that we can prove this to you is 
to get you to .try us. 


Our reputation is being built 
on the service we offer. 


Our business is built on customer satisfaction. If 
you're not totally satisfied with the service you 
receive, we'll give you your money back. In our 
second year of business we are enjoying seeing 
many old customers return, that's why we'll do 
everything necessary to assure your complete satis- 
faction. When you come in for an oil change, that's 
all you'll get. And at the price you were quoted. 


An honest price for an honest job 


The way we treat you in the shop tells you a lot 
about the dealership. Just as a great bunch of 
people in the service department are responsible 
for the performance of your car, there is an equally 
great bunch of people in the showroom, too. So a 
lot of people walk into the showroom just because 
we are offering them a fair and honest price . . . 
AND THAT'S IMPORTANT! 


r! 


815 E GOLF ROAD 
PHONE: 882-0800 


EASY TO FIND: 2 miles West of Woodfield Mall on Rt. 58 
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A New Wave Came To The Classroom 


The soldiers' return from World War II 


brought a wave of change that swept 
through every facet of society, bringing a 
new focus to education. 


Traditional programs were discarded, 


curriculum was expanded and classes 
were categorized by student ability. It 
was a golden era when students regarded 
their teachers' word as the gospel and 
parents listed education as a top budget 
priority. 


"THE STUDENTS and their parents 


looked on education as a ticket to af- 
fluence," said Reuben Conrad, teacher 
and administrator in High School Dist. 
214 since 1945. "Everything depended on 
getting a good education." 


It was a boom period when people ten- 


ded to look toward the future with optim- 
ism. It was a time of rebirth with sol- 
diers returning to rear new families and 
the economy redirecting its funds to 
hometown industry and business. 


The suburbs grew from small villages 


surrounded by truck farms to urban busi- 
ness districts surrounded by subdivi- 
sions. The growth was fast and steady in 
the '40's and '50's, but only a prelude to 
the population and building explosion of 
the '60's. 


THE SCHOOL districts were a mirror 


of their communities, adding new class- 
rooms as fast as new homes were built. 
High School Dist. 211, for example, qua- 
drupled its 1950 student population of 400 
by 1960. High School Dist. 214 had 680 
students in 1946 and 4,416 by 1960. 


Three additions were built onto Arling- 


ton High School between 1946 and 1957. 
When enrollment rose to 1,750 in 1955, 
students went on double shift and parents 
approved a $3.5 million bond issue to 
construct a new school in Mount Pros- 
pect. Prospect High School opened on 
Foundry Road in 1957. 


The post war boom began with an ex- 


Science And Engineering Entered 
An Age Of Incredible Acceleration 


The brain business, which had moved 


into the circles of power during World 
War II.. emerged as big business be- 
tween 1945 and I960. The scientist, the 
engineers and the planner who had en- 
abled this country to turn out a new gen- 
eration of deadly weapons, were primed 
for action on a grand scale, 


THE 
RAND CORP., known 
affec- 


tionately as Mother Rand, was the most 
famous progeny of World War II re- 
search. As the success of this American 
phenomenon 
became 
known, 
"think 


tanks" multiplied in this country and 
abroad. 


The Pentagon, supplier of the largest 


chunk of Mother Rand's business, contin- 
ued to use its services after the war. Oth- 
er federal agencies, state and local 
groups also turned to the brain mer- 
chants for the answers to their problems. 
Private industry and foreign organiza- 
tions sought their counsel and were will- 
ing to pay for it 


Everything from the playing of war 


games to the planning of new commu- 
nities was entrusted to these wonderful 
think tanks, But the research and devel- 
opment (R&D) industry in this country 
was not limited by any means to these 
institutions. 


WHEN THE Clearinghouse for Federal 


Scientific and Technical Information was 
created in 1950, over 600,000 government- 
sponsored R&D reports were in its files. 
Approximately 50.000 new reports were 
added in each of the coming years. Even 
this comprehensive record does not 
include private industry, university, state 
and local government projects. 


Federally-sponsored projects later ac- 


counted for approximately two-thirds of 
this nation's R&D work load. Undergoing 
tremendous expansion in the war years, 
government expenditures for R&D rose 
from $250 million in 1940 to nearly $1 bil- 
lion in 1948 and $8 billion by 1960. 


THE BRAIN business still leans heavi- 


ly on the federal government for support. 
Yet its work branched out into new fields 
as the need to solve social ills, supply 
community services and provide con- 
sumer goods took hold. 


The successful launching of the Rus- 


sian Sputniks touched off a new round of 
R&D projects in this country. Alarmed at 
Russian progress in space technology, 
the U. S. stepped up military and civilian 
s p a c e 
p r o g r a m s . 
Spinoffs of 


the space program opened other new 
areas of resparch following the 1957 Sput- 
nik I launching. 


Two basic types of projects appeared 


on the s c i e n t i f i c frontier. First, 
there was the scientist searching for 
pure knowledge. He satisfied his curios- 
ity and then returned to the laboratory to 
undertake new projects. Second, there 
was the scientist interested in the appli- 
cation of his knowledge in technology. He 
aimed for increased or improved produc- 
tion of goods and services to fulfill hu- 
man needs 


"THE SPUTNIK program was a prime 


mover in changing much of the scientific 
effort to move theoretical study," says 
Kelly Barton, an assistant professor of 
transfer engineering at Harper College, 
Palatine. "For engineers, this meant less 
and less emphasis was on design work 
and more on theories. 


"Think 
tanks, too, engendered 
a 


whole new group of blue-sky thinkers," 
he says. "Once you anticipate a problem, 
you gather together all the possible solu- 
tions and weed them out. 


"Over the course of history it has been 


the role of the scientist to be interested 
in the pure discovery of knowlege," Bar- 
ton says. "But this has changed. 


"In World War II, for example, look at 


the development of aircraft. At the be- 
ginning of the war, top speeds were usu- 
ally not more than 220 miles per hour. 


By the end of World War II, Germany 
had rocket powered aircraft," he says. 
Computers, which had a terrific impact 
on the space program, were also utilized 
and improved during WWII. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of radar, high 


speed communications systems and so- 
phisticated 
information 
science 
pro- 


grams were also offspring of the tre- 
mendous surge of war-related tech- 
nology. 


"It took some readjustment after the 


war, though," Barton says. "There was a 
recession in 1949 when I got my bach- 
elor's degree. Jobs were not plentiful. 
Weapons and' counterweapons were im- 
portant R&D areas in this period and the 
Korean War. Whenever you have a full 
scale program like this, there are going 
to eventually be cutbacks." 


U. S. INDUSTRY had concentrated it 


efforts in the production of war goods 
during the mid-forties, Barton recalls. 
"Then afterwards, there was a tre- 
mendous backlog of consumer demand 
for appliances and other goods. At first 
you would take any appliance you could 
get. Then consumers decided they want- 
ed merchandise that was bigger, better 
and cheaper," Barton says. 


Automation played an important part 


in this transitional period, turning out the 
good products eagerly demanded by the 
American consumer. The use of auto- 
mated machines and equipment, just un- 
derway in 1950, spiraled in the coming 
decade. 


Businessmen turned to machines to 


keep costs down and production up. By 
the end of this decade, one third of in- 
vestment in new equipment was ear- 
marked for automation. 


Nuclear energy had a profound impact 


on science and technology, as explained 
by Barton. The social conscience of the 
scientist was spotlighted in the post war 


odus from Chicago. The new residents 
were in most cases young commuters. 
"They came with young families looking 
for a first home," said R. E. Clabaugh, 
Dist. 25 superintendent from 1943 to 1968. 
"We had our largest population in the 
lower elementary grades for years." 


"LATER, AFTER, business growth 


took hold nationally, many of the new 
residents were transfers 
from 
other 


parts of the country," added Clabaugh. 


"In addition, as the growth expanded 


away from the railroads, a new blue col- 
lar segment was added," said Marvin 
Plate, High School Dist. 211 teacher and 
administrator since 1941. "At one time it 
was 70 per cent white collar, but in the 
'50's it was about 50 per cent blue col- 
lar." 


Clabaugh says he was the object of 


sympathy among his colleagues for 
years because of the rapid growth in his 
district. But he says, "It was not nearly 
as hard as I sometimes admitted. Actual- 
ly the growth provided an excellent ve- 
hicle for change. We didn't keep dupli- 
cating but improved as we added." 


Another impetus for innovation was the 


community's 
attitude, 
according 
to 


Plate. "It's easy to make changes if the 
parents value education. The Palatine 
community has a long history of support- 
ing the district. Our high school dates 
back to the 1870s." 


DIST. 214 officials can pinpoint the 


time when community opinion swung to- 
wards education. "It was the 1944-45 
school year," said Conrad. "Before then 
the population was mostly made of old 
line Germans who weren'Jt interested in 
continued education. 
Then the new 


people got control of the school board 
and fired the principal. They were mov- 
ing up and wanted more than the tradi- 


tional programs in their school." 


The school board went through two 


new principals before they found Leroy 
Knoeppel in 1947. And then the in- 
novations began. One of the first things 
Knoeppel did was throw out hazing, 
which had become so garish it had made 
headlines on the east coast. As a substi- 
tute, he instituted homecoming week. 


General science was dropped at Arling- 


ton High School and replaced with a se- 
lection of specific sciences. A core cur- 
riculum was added, combining social 
studies and English into one two-hour 
class. And adult education and driver 
education were introduced by the dis- 
trict. 


1946 MARKED the year Dist. 214 began 


grouping students by ability. And spe- 
cialists were brought in to teach subjects 
such as art and music. 


Plate traces the changes in Dist. 211 to 


the hiring of Supt. G. A. MacElroy and 
the return of the veteran to the class- 
room. "We immediately bolstered the 
program bringing in four years of math 
'and four years of expanded science." 


THE FOCUS of the Dist. 211 changes 


was on performance said Plate. "We 
were returning to the fundamental skills. 
We didn't just show the students how to 
do something, we had them do it. If we 
had learned anything in the Army, it was 
if you were going to do something, you 
had to do it right." 


This emphasis on success in school 


reached a peak in 1955 and held for ten 
years, said Plate. "Learning became ac- 
countable with more graded material. 
The kids ate it up, it was a real chal- 
lenge." 


On the elementary school level, in- 


novation meant setting up a junior high 
school, according to Clabaugh. He pro- 


posed it almost as soon as he joined the 
district, but because of school board re- 
sistance didn't see it established for sev- 
eral years. 


THE FIRST SIGNIFICANT change in 


curriculum was the introduction of a con- 
sultant service for teachers and the sepa- 
ration of handicapped children in special 
education classes, said Clabaugh. In ad- 
dition, administrators achieved a new 
status as they directed a multi-school op- 
eration and struggled to unify and at the 
same time retain autonomy. 


Although many of these 
changes 


brought improvements, they were not 
without their trials. Faced with a con- 
struction problem the high school dis- 
tricts did not really feel until the '60's, 
the elementary districts had to contend 
with an assessed valuation that did not 
keep pace with enrollment. 


THE AMOUNT of bonds the district 


could sell was limited to 5 per cent of its 
assessed valuation of property, so ac- 
cording to Clabaugh, "there was no way 
we could build except as our bonding 
power rose." The result was usually the 
tax anticipation warrant trap, or borrow- 
ing on next year's taxes. As the district 
increased its warrant spending, it de- 
creased next year's budget and con- 
sequently had to borrow again. 


"The community was affluent, but the 


school system simply was not," said 
Clabaugh. "Yet even with our budget 
problems I feel we kept in the forefront 
of innovation." 


This expansion and subsequent com- 


mitment to innovation, earned the local 
schools a reputation for quality educa- 
tion, brag local educators. People moved 
to the area, they say, because they heard 
the schools were good, and then paid to 
make them better. 


RELIC OF AN earlier era, the Highland Grove School, 
located on Ela Road near Algonquin Road in 1957 was 


the last one-room country school still in operation local- 


years, he says, as these discoverers real- 
ized they had found the key to world an- 
nihilation. 


"Now that we had reached a standoff 


in terms of destructive power, research- 
ers turned to the development of peace- 
ful uses of this nuclear energy," Barton 
says. An example of this transformation 
of nuclear energy to meet the needs of 
modern society is the association of Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. with the Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC). 


AN EDISON study team was selected 


by AEC in 1951 to investigate the produc- 
tion of electricity from the atom. The 
outcome of this effort was a decision to 
begin construction in 1955 of the world's 
first privately financed full-scale nuclear 
power plant. Located near Morris, 111., 
the unit is named Dresden Nuclear Pow- 
er Station. 


Known as the Model T of nuclear units, 


this station originally supplied 200,000 kil- 


owatts of power, enough for a city of 
150,000 persons. Now considered a small 
nuclear operation, the Dresden station 
paved the way for more sophisticated op- 
erations. 


Edison also installed one of the coun- 


try's first large scale computer oper- 
ations in 1955 as it sought to meet the 
increasing demand for power. 


According to Jack Stephens, Edison 


district manager, the utility served 
1,462,000 customers in 1945. Its net gener- 
ating capacity was 2,303,000 kilowatts 
and the peak load it experienced was 
2,039,000 kilowatts. 


THE NUMBER of Edison's customers 


had nearly doubled by I960,, reaching 
2,072,000 households. The company's net 
generating capacity had increased to 
5,200,000 kilowatts and the peak load that 
year was 4,590,000 kilowatts of power. 


Another utility, Illinois Bell Telephone 


Co., utilized modern technology in the ef- 
fort to supply phone service to a rapidly 


expanding population. In the Northwest 
Suburbs, however, a shortage of mate- 
rials was reported in 1947 by Bell repre- 
sentatives. This curtailed the company's, 
efforts to supply service to some 400 area 
residents on waiting lists. 


In that same year, conversion of rural 


crank telephones to battery operation in 
the outlying area surrounding Arlington 
Heights was accomplished. 


The most dramatic impact of tech- 


nology on its service during this period 
came in 1952 as the Bell made the 
changeover from manual to dial tele- 
phone equipment, according to Joe Ran- 
sdell of the company's Arlington Heights 
office. 


The Heralds of July 18, 1952, reported 


that Dial Day was slated to begin at mid- 
night the next day as this changeover 
was made. Approximately 8,000 tele- 
phones in Arlington Heights, Mount Pros- 
pect, and Prospect Heights were affected 
as this new service was initiated. 


FUST NUCLIAR power station> the 
U.S. built entirely with private funds 
w«i the Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Dresden station near Morris, III. Dedi- 


cated in I960, it was hailed as "a 
tribute to the boldness, courage and 
foresight of American enterprise" by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Another great year to spend at 
Rolling Meadows Shopping Center 


Something exciting is always happening at your 


"Center of Activity/' making your shopping year a pleasure. 


v.**"! 


• FREE PARKING. Just a few steps from our doors! 
• Complete selections for yourself, 'your family and your 
home! 
• MOST STORES OPEN SUNDAY! 
• USE YOUR BANK AMERICARD OR MASTER CHARGE. 


26 Fine Stores 


and Shops To Serve You! 


• AC! HARDWARE 
• ARMANI1JI LIQUORS 
• IANK iff Rolling Meadows 
• IROWITS Fried Chicken 
• lURGIEt'S Pastry Shep 
• CRAWFORD DIPT. STORE 
• CURRENCY EXCHANGE 
• DARGAN'S Irwltr's 33 Flavors 
• WlCHESSItouty Salon 
• fAIRICWORlD,lnc. 
• FLUE CLEANERS 
• JEANS ft'JEANS. 
• JEWEL FAMILY CENTER 


• LYNELL FURNITURE 
• N.W. Suburban Office Supply 
• PLAZA LANE Restaurant 
• PLUSH PUPPY (Snacks) 
• PROCCI ART GALLERY 
• QUICK WASH Laundromat 
• RADIO SHACK 
• RON-MEL CARD STUDIO 
• ROILING MEADOWS SHOES 
• SERVICE STATION 
• SPORTS CHALET 
• IV J. POST OFFICE 
t WINE-ART 


It's Easy 
To Get 
Here! 


i 


•'• 


'•r* 


on Kkchofl Road, Rolling Meadow* 


SHOPPINQ- CKNTKR 


ON KIHCHOPP KO«O •' 
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Suburbanites: The New Pioneers Arrived In Town 


Schaumburg In 1945 was one of thou- 


sands of small farm communities in the 
m i d w e s t whose existence centered 
fif.t 
* general store, a tavern and 
little else. 


BX I960, however, Schaumburg had in- 


corporated as a village and was proj- 
ected to become one of the largest cities 
in Illinois. 


SCHAUMBURG WAS one of five com- 


} munities which, between 1945 and 1960, 
| emerged as the new members of the 
» Northwest suburbs. 
* Rolling Meadows was another such 
> community, but it developed on different 


k terms. By July, 1953, families were mov- 
" ing into the Kimball Hill Development, 
• snuggled in between Palatine and Arling- 


ton Heights. 


Unlike Schaumburg, however, this 


fledgling community was regarded with 
disdain by its neighbors as a nest of "low 
class people," crackerbox slums, lower 
property values, crime etc." By 1955, 
however, Rolling Meadows was in- 
corporated and despite internal sniggles 
for power, the city grew and prospered. 


Three other communities — Elk Grove 


Village, Buffalo Grove and Hoffman Es- 
tates — incorporated in the 1950s to join 
Arlington Heights, Mount Prospect, Pal- 
atine and Des Plaines near the Chicago 
and North Western tracks. 


The emergence of the five new commu- 


nities was highly individualistic, but the 
very fact they emerged symbolized the 
suburban supremacy of the bulldozer and 
the subdivider. 


IN iwo, four area townships — Wheel- 


ing, Elk Grove, Palatine and Schaum- 
burg — contained 18,062 persons and the 
four villages — Wheeling, Arlington, Pal- 
atine and Mount Prospect - held 10,160 
persons. 


In 1950, the townships' total population, 


had jumped to 32,051 persons, and 17,772 
persons lived in the villages. However, 
no new communities had been in- 
corporated since 1940. 


However, the skyrocket had taken off 


by the 1960 census, as the four town- 
ships had loomed to 128,829 persons and 
the area's nine villages and cities held 
91,240 persons — or nine times larger 
than the 1940 total. 


Statistics prepared by the Northeastern 


Illinois Planning Commission detailed 
the boom. In Elk Grove Village, for ex- 
ample, only one per cent of the village's 
housing had been built before 1940. 


Such growth trends, however, were not 


limited to the newly created villages. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, the number of hous- 
ing units in Arlington Heights tripled, in- 
dicating that the community was ex- 
panding geographically south of Central 
Road and on the north towards Palatine 
Road. 


Mrs. Joseph Gerker of Hoffman Es- 


tates brought such statistics to life when 
she described 
her family's 
early 


struggles in that new community: 


"I REMEMBER on Sunday afternoons 


when the men in the neighborhood would 
go out and scrape the gravel to fill in 
holes so they wouldn't get stuck going to 
work on Monday mornings." 


The men and women who moved into 


the spanking new subdivisions received 
village services from some facilities old- 
er than they might care to remember. 


For example, Rudy's Tavern at the 


corner of Arlington Heights Road and 
Higgins Road in Elk Grove Village 
served temporarily as a police headquar- 
ters. 


A tattered elk's head and a huge old- 


fashioned cash register loomed large in 


the building, which also doubled as a 
post office and water and sewer office 
for the village. 


ELK GROVE Village, incorporated in 


' 1956, was a ."balanced community" de- 
veloped 'by Centex Construction Co. 
Planned to contain one-half housing and 
one-half industrial development (to pro- 
vide a tax revenue), the models at- 
tracted 15,000 visitors in the early 1950's 
when they were first opened. 


There were solid reasons for the inter- 


est, explained John Horky, Jr., Centex's 
Chicago sales manager: 


"There was a greater demand for new 


homes here, and more people had the 
income than anywhere else. The per- 
centage of veterans who had not used up 
their GI home loan privileges was higher 
here than in other cities. 


"The strength and diversification of 


the economy indicates that the market 
would hold up, even in a recession. 


"Most of the land along the commuter 


railroads was occupied, and with chang- 
ing modes of transportation and a 
spreading out of employment centers, we 
were convinced that the tollway and ex- 
pressway system would determine popu- 
lation distribution in the future." 


A survey taken in the community in 


1957 showed the average family had one 
or two children, the husband was 31 
years of age and 87 per cent were buying 
a home for the first time. 


TWO-THIRDS WERE from Chicago, 


one-third were college graduates and 61 
per cent were salaried workers — with 
30 per cent of the working force em- 
ployed in the Loop. 


The pattern was repeated elsewhere. 
As Elk Grove Village flourished, Buffalo 
Grove to the north was incorporated in 
1958, with the community based around a 
small community located on Buffalo 
.Grove Road. 


A year later, Schaumburg's neighbor, 


Hoffman Estates, incorporated as a vil- 
lage. Jack Hoffman of F & S Construc- 
tion was the source of the name for'the 
community. Incorporation of that com- 
munity followed a lengthy "border war" 
with Schaumburg over whether the area 
should incorporate or be annexed by 
Schaumburg. 


ALTHOUGH THERE were similar hos- 


tilities over the question of Rolling Mead- 
ows' incorporation, the mayor of a neigh- 
boring village — Albert Goedke of Ar- 
lington Heights — swung his support at a 


critical time. His village's support be- 
came apparent, and the Cook County 
Board approved the incorporation. 


The area had been guided by a strong 


homeowner's association. In 1955, shortly 
after incorporation, the homeowner's as- 
sociation mediated a dispute involving 
city officials. After that dispute 'growth 
continued, unabated. 


Growth in Chicago's suburbs was not 


limited to the Northwest suburbs. For ex- 
ample, Park Forest blossomed south of 
Chicago as a model planned community 
and attracted the attention of William 
Whyte's "The Organization Man." 


Sociologists would have done well to 


scrutinize the Northwest suburbs with 
the same interest, for there were the 
same young pioneers here setting down 
roots into the good rich prairie earth. 


IN 1949 VW CANE TO AMERICA... 


1949 


1950 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1953 
1965 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


IN '58 VOLKSWAGEN CANE TO THE SUBURBS! 


1958 
/f5Sr"*NV 
1970 


1959 


1960 


1971 


1972 


IN '72 YOU SHOULD CONE TO VOLKSWAGEN! 


DES PLAINES VOLKSWAGEN 


85 5 E. RAND 


297-6350 


DES PLAINES 


America's Most 


beautiful office centers! 


CONSTRUCTION IN Buffalo Grov* 
was just on* of thousands of exam- 
ples of the waves of persons who 
moved quickly Into the Northwest 
suburbs in the late 
1940's and 


throughout the 1950's. 


O'HARE LAKE 
O'HARE 
O'HARE OFFICE 


OFFICE PLAZA OFFICE CENTER CENTER • NORTH 


QHARE LAKE OFFICE PLAZA Is Like A Page Out Of A Designer's 
Magazine, From The Tall Trees That Frame The 60 Acres Of Grounds 
And Spring Fed Lake, To The Strikingly Distinguished Buildings. 
All The Luxury Features That Complement QHare Lake Office Plaza 
Are Incorporated In The O HARE OFFICE CENTER, Including An Abun- 
dance Of Free Parking For All Employees And Customers. 
The Center Stands Majestically On Beautifully Landscaped Grounds 
Only Minutes Away From OHare International Airport And Bustling 
Downtown Chicago. 
In The Same Vicinity Is Still Another Prestigious Office Building Devel- 


opment Of Arthur J. Rogers Enterprises. It Is Known As 


O'HARE OFFICE CENTER NORTH And It Too Offers 


A Creative, And Stimulating, Environment 


Where The Decisions And Chal- 


lenges Of Today's Business 


World Are Resolved In 


An Atmosphere That 


Eases The Pressure. 


Each Center Repre- 
sents The Ultimate In 
Colonial Charm And 
Modem Convenience. 


D Air Conditioning And Heating "Climate-Control" 


Around-The-Clock Seven Days A Week. 


Operates 


A Radio Dispatched Professional Management And Maintenance Staff Is 
On The Premises To Serve You At All Times. 


'Round The Clock Security System With Kev-Clock Patrol Service, City 
Police And Fire Protection, Plus A Fence Enclosure Around The Grounds. 


Daily Janitorial Service, Frequent Window Washing And Periodic Re- 
decorating. 


Greatest Ratio Of Free Parking Per Square Foot Of Office Space In The 
Area. 


Other Services And Conveniences Include Background Music In All 
Public Areas, A Lounge For Employee Dining, Secretarial And Telephone 
Answering Se/vice, Barber Shop And Postal Services, Plus Beautifully 
Appointed Lobbies And Rest Rooms. 


General Offices 


O'HARE LAKE OFFICE PLAZA 


2200 EAST DEVON AVENUE 


DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 


312/297-2200 


... Since 1952 


Paddock has been 


recording Fashion 


news as we 


made it 


with the 


discriminating 


women of style 
in the great 


Northwest Suburbs! 


Prospect Mt. Prosptct 


And What Happened To The Redwings' 
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Where Have You Gone Joe DiMaggio And Citation? 


When World War II ended, the United 


States wai plunged into another time ot 
transition and inflation, but there were 
distinctive difference* from the postwar 
landscape of IMS. 


There was no Prohibition problem, nor 


were there suffragettes, 
reparations 


commissions, or Chicago Black Sox scan- 
date. 


But there was an enormous public hun- 


gering for those necessities that had been 
sacrificed for the war effort, and there 
was an economic boom that provided the 
money to feed the hungering. 


People needed a release. They had the 


money to choose the particular leisure 
they craved, and they turned out in 
record numbers to cheer their sports 
teams. 


THE NEW YORK Yankees, with Joe 


DiMaggio back in pinstripes after four 
years of olive drab, promptly began to 
pick up the threads of life before two 
million spectators a season — double the 
number that used to watch them before 
the war. 


The Brooklyn Dodgers, in a ram- 


shackle old ball park, played one entire 
season before crowds that averaged 
28,000 persons in a stadium that seated 
only 32,000. 


There was much to shout about, many 


great moments in the world of sports. 
There were the triumphs of the Blan- 
chard-Davis Army football teams of 1946, 
Citation's winning of racing's Triple 
Crown in IMS, Ben Hogan's mastery of 
the, golf links and his famous duels with 
Sammy Snead, Roger Bannister's break- 
ing of the four-minute barrier in the mile 
run, the long supremacy of the New 
York Yankees, and the growth of profes- 
sional football. 


WHILE ALL THE OLD heroes seemed 


satisfactorily the same after the war, the 
games to which they-returned were 
changing. 


The'traditionally white-man's world of 


organized baseball got its first Negro. 
The war in its wake had brought revolu- 
tion, a revolution in which these Negro 
players would play prominent and last- 
ing parts. 


Jackie Robinson and Branch Rickey 


opened the gates and at first there was 
only a trickle but soon they began to 
pour through and many reached star- 
dom. 


The United States baseball industry 


also got its first big-scare in a long time 
when a Mexican millionaire named 
Jorge Pasquel raided the majors for tal- 
ent in an abortive effort to start his own 
big league in Mexico. Pasquel was quick- 
ly defeated by a counter-fire of U.S. dol- 
lars. 


RACING AT Arlington Park was re- 


sumed in 1946 after being discontinued in 
1942. Coal shortages during the war 
years had made it impossible for the Chi- 
cago and North Western to run the nec- 
essary special trains to the track. During 
the intervening years races normally run 
at Arlington were held at Washington 
Park which could be reached via electric 
lines. 


A frequent visitor to Arlington Park, 


Citation became the last Triple Crown 
winner in 1948 and finished racing with 
32 victories, 10 seconds and two thirds in 
45 starts. Citation, with Eddie Arcaro in 
the irons, took the Stars and Stripes at 
Arlington in 1948, the year of the Triple 
Crown. 


Although there was a natural area In- 


terest in the visits of a Citation or other 


Jk*p **" 
1" *j«^«-»--^"—""* 


Mr Bill Cook 


President 


Bill Cook Buick 


Mr Don Cook 


General Manager 
Bill Cook Buick 


.WE 


STAND BEHIND 


OUR 15 YEAR 


REPUTATION 


FOR UNEXCELLED 


SALES AND 


SERVICE 


SATISFACTION 


COOK BUICK 


AT NORTHWEST HIGHWAY AND EUCUD AVE. 


4 blocks fdsf ol Arlington Park Race Track 


U_CL 3-2100 and 392-2560 


racing stars to Arlington Park, people in 
the Northwest suburbs still turned to the 
high schools or town teams for their big- 
gest sports thrills. 


They cheered the exploits of a Paul 


Schrage or • Bill Robinson or. Gordo 
Busse. There was no bigger man in town - 
than the high school sports hero. 


This was a carryover from the 1930s 


and although the town teams, in particu- 
lar, soon were to lose their support, they 
enjoyed a tremendous surge of popu- 
larity during the late HMO's and early 
1950's. 


PEOPLE STILL LIKE to talk about 


the Arlington Redwings, the semi-profes- 
sional baseball team that earned a state- 
wide reputation. The fans loved the 
show. It was a great source of- area 
pride. 


"We had tremendous fan support," 


George Schaefer, a local standout for 
many years, recalled. "On a big holiday, 
like July Fourth, we would have around 
2,000 at the games at Recreation Park. 


"The Redwings played free-lance base- 


ball in the beginning," he continued, 
"but then joined the Midwest League un- 
til about 1949. This involved a booking 
organization where the managers would 
meet in the Loop and book games in ad- 
vance for a couple weeks. Eventually, 
the teams would be in a playoff series at 
the end of the season." 


When the operation of the team be- 


came more the work of just a few men 
rather than a team effort, and when tele- 
vision and other recreational pursuits 
stepped in, the Redwings faded from the 
area sports picture. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT new in- 


fluence on sport was television. It soon 
became obvious'that television was not 
killing off the live fan but rather creating 
a new generation of sports lovers. Tele- 
vision hurt the local town teams, but the 
professionals began to reap the benefits. 


By decade's end, professional football 


had doubled its attendance, and boxers 
light middleweights Tony Zale and 
Rocky Graziano were fighting for purses 
that men their size bad never touched in 
the days before television. 


During the sports boom of the very 


late 1940's, television, in an effort to fill 
the head spots between boxing bouts, be- 
gan to serve up a side show of quasi- 
sports such as roller derby and profes- 
sional wrestling. One of their demi- 
heroes, named Gorgeous George, became 


CITATION PARADES to the post at Arlington Park for 
the 1948 Stars and Stripes Handicap. With Eddie Ar- 


in the irons this time, the Triple Crown winner 


made the Arlington headliner one of his 32 racing vic- 
tories in 45 starts. 


caro 


one of television's first celebrities. 


By the time the 1960's dawned, tele- 


vision crews were climbing all over the 
new stadiums that were being built by 
cities and countries to handle the huge 
crowds of cash customers, and television 
money was pouring into the bank ac- 
counts of franchises. 


FOR A LONG WHILE, for half a cen- 


tury, the universe was fixed and per- 
manent. There were 48 states, five conti- 
nents, five oceans and 16 major league 
baseball teams. 


If the years after 1900 were baseball's 


golden age, then the 1950's were perhaps 
the Age of Loot. 


The sport of baseball began acting like 


a business and one by one the clubs 
moved away, because there was nothing 
that said they couldn't, and baseball 
went on; but now as the decade neared 
an end, with the dominance steadily 
greater, with the big show closing in 
some cities and opening in others, with 
the power centers unmistakably in New 
York and Los Angeles, baseball more 
than ever was reminiscent of the enter- 
tainment business. 


Even on a clear day it was impossible 


to look down and make out the tumble- 
down, derelict small-town ball parks that 
once were said to link the nation and 


were cited as the sort of grass-roots 
strength that a national theater might do 
well to emulate. 


EVERYTHING WAS CHANGING. De- 


spite additions to Arlington High School 
it soon became necessary to provide a 
second high school and Prospect was fin- 
ished in 1957 with the first varsity sports 
teams in 1959. 


The boom was on. The area would nev- 


er seem quite the same again. The sports 
world would never seem quite the same. 


It was the era of frantic leisure, the 


struggle for the recreation dollar, the era 
of expansion and even explosion. 


And this was just tha beginning. 


Bud and Elsie 
K 


invite you to 
1 


visit their store, 
You'll find it's a 
nice place to shop 
and our prices are 
fair. The Barthels 


REALLY ENJOY serving 
you ... Do stop in. 
Since 1964, they've 
been the... 


PEOPLE'S 
CHOICE 


MEAT MARKET 


105 W. PROSPECT 
MT. PROSPECT 


1 Vi Bllis W. of Rt. 83 • 


Across Tracks from Nqrtbw*st Hwy. 


9:00 to 6:00 Daily. Closed Sunday. 


392-9727 


ARLINGTON'S REDWINGS, a semi- 
professional baseball team, enjoyed 
tremendous fan support in the late 
1940'$ and early I950't. This 1952 
entry takes time out for a team pic- 
ture before another Sunday game at 
Recreation Park. Front row, from left, 
batboy Pat* Groh, Jr., Elmer Kirch- 


hoff, Pete Groh, Lloyd Meyer, Bob 
Wille. Second row, from left, Herb 
Reilly, Art Schiewe, Ear) Simpsoni 
Connie Hornblott, Ray Maath, Pet| 
Nelson, Floyd Holste. Top row, front 
left, 
Paul Lang, Bill Stretton, Bif 


O'Shaughnessy, Jo* Verba, Ray Huff* 
man, Hal Stange. 
'• 


Curt He/b/'g 


Has Been Serving The Northwest 


Suburbs For 25 Years. 


• DIAMOND SPECIALIST 
• GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
• S£IKO & BULOVA WATCHES 


S.E. Corner of Devon and Arlington Hts. Rd. 


Serving Elk Grove-ltasca 


Phone: 773-1446 
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IN THE GOOD old days of television, Jackie Glea- 
perennial television star, has appeared regularly 


son, Art Carney and Audrey Meadows charmed 
on various shows since 1950. 


audiences in "The Horeymooners." Gleason, the 


AN OLD FRIEND — the classic song 
of "It's Howdy Doody Time" drew 
millions of children to television sets 
between 1947 and I960. The "purely 
entertainment" 
show featured the 


marionette Howdy Doody, Buffalo 


Bob Smith, and Clarabell, the clown. 
At one time tickets for the show were 
in such demand that parents would 
write for tickets even before their 
child was born. _ 


Milton, Then Jackie Was Mr. Saturday Night 


Wi 
Mi 


Somewhere in the back of your mind 


there is a massive file of little square 
pictures recalling the infinite variety of 
things you have seen on television in 
your lifetime: 


There's Clarabell squirting Bob Smith 


with seltzer water on the Howdy Doody 
Show, there's Molly Goldberg leaning out 
of the kitchen window with a week's 
worth of gossip and there's General 
Mac Arthur 
in a 
motorcade through 


downtown Chicago. 


FOR EACH PERSON the file is differ- 


ent — depending on his age, where he 
lived and his individual interests. 


But practically no one can be found 


who does not remember a variety of tele- 
vision shows he has seen in his lifetime. 


The years 1945 to 1960 Were the years 


of television's birth and rapid maturing. 


Those were the years when television 


was a novelty, when experimentation 
with the new medium seemed endless, 
when radio and movies began their pain- 


ful readjustment as the results of the 
successes of a precocious younger broth- 
er. 


BACK IN 1946 AND 1947, television 


sets were a rarity. When one family on 
the block got a TV set everybody in the 
neighborhood would crowd into their par- 
lor to watch the new miracle machine. 


But by 1955 television had become an 


integral part of American life. 


By that year between 80 and 95 per 


cent of the population had access to a 
television set. 


What happened in that decade was 


proof of television's ability to attract and 
hold an audience. 


PREDICTIONS THAT the novelty of 


television would wear off and that people 
would begin to ignore their TV sets were 
left behind in a rush to produce enough 
sets to meet the market demand. 


The boom began in 1949 when com- 


mercial sponsorship of telecasts became 
common. 


Another boost for TV came in 1952 


when the Federal Communications Com- 
mission lifted a freeze on new permits 
and stations were started across the 
country. 


BUT THE NET RESULT of it all was 


that television became the "nation's 
strongest social habit." 


Studies in the 1950's showed that fami- 


lies who owned television sets devoted 
large portions of their time to them. 


Three-quarters of all the families with 


TV sets in 1955 spent more total time 
watching TV than in any other activity 
except sleeping. 


THE FIFTIES WERE a time when 


television came in for its share of praise. 
Mothers found it a helpful babysitter; it 
was praised for its aid to the aged, the ill 


Sid Caesar 


Milton 
Berle 


and the lonely; it was seen as a great 
educational tool. 


Despite a few negative comments — 


"it would produce eyestrain, keep our 
children illiterate, and result in a flabby 
generation with no interest in athletics," 
— television was "great" and would re- 
main so throughout the decade. 


Only later did people begin to criticize 


TV for its lack or originality, did Newton 
Minow call it a vast wasteland, did 
people question whether television was 
bringing them a true picture of the 
world. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in history 


people got to see news as it was happen- 
ing. Home viewers who watched the 1952 
Democratic and Republican conventions 
in July saw more than the average dele- 
gate who traveled to Chicago to partici- 
pate in the selection process. 


People who were lucky to know more 


than a candidate's party in earlier elec- 
tions watched John Kennedy and Rich- 
ard Nixon debate the issues on nation- 
wide TV in 1960. 


Between 85 and 120 million people saw 


at least one of the four debates between 
the two presidential contenders. 


TV BROUGHT Senators Estes Kefau- 


ver and Joseph McCarthy into the public 
limelight. 


It dashed the dreams of radio stars 


whose appearance didn't match the char- 
acters they portrayed and brought new- 
found stardom to another batch of ac- 
tors. 


Quiz shows challenged the viewer, then 


disillusioned him when it came to light 
how rigged they really were. 


Old movies shown on television left 


new movies floundering at the box office, 


Rudy 
Vallee 


comedians went through years' worth of 
routines in a single television show, chil- 
dren learned the words to jingles and 
singing commercials. 


TV ELIMINATED many of the dialects 


across the country, and made famous a 
few puns and catchy phrases otherwise 
bound for oblivion. 


Schools began to use television as a 


teaching device. 


Then color television was invented. Al- 


though it didn't become common until 
the 1960's, it was obvious even when it 
was first invented that the color would 


only augment television's ability to 
hypnotize an audience. 


AND THERE EMERGED a generation 


of "television children," a generation 
that is now beginning to raise its own 
children. It is a generation whose whole 
image of the world was shaped by what 
appeared on television. 


Few people younger than 25 today can 


remember a time when they didn't have 
a television set to watch. And that in it- 
self is the key to the role television 
played in the late forties and through the 
fifties. 


Lucille Ball and Ginger Rogers 
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Let FREDERICKS 
put your 1950's diamonds 
into a 1972 setting 


Bert Parks 
Dbn Knotts 
Dave Garroway 
Fran Allison 


Put a new flame into that 
old love. Frederick's will 
custom design and skillfully 
mount your diamonds into 
a modern setting. 


RememberRememberRememberRen 


Do you remember ... 
—The golden locks of Gorgeous George, 
—M-I-C-K-E-Y. M-0-U-S-E, 
—"Yoo, hoo, it's me. My name is Pinkey 


Lee," 


—Uncle Millie, 
—Round television screens, 
—Super Circus with Mary Hartline, 
—Lonesome George Goebel, 
—The way Loretta Young swept into a 


room, 


—Princess Summer-Fall-Winter-Spring,, 
—The Stopette commercials from What's 


ray Line 


—Vincent Price on "The $64,000 Chal- 


lenge." 


—"I Remember Mama," 
—Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca, 
—Gene Autry. Hopalong Cassidy, the 


Lone Ranger and Roy Rogers, 


—Martin Kane, 
—Our Miss Brooks and Mr. Peepers, 
—Queen for a Day, 
—The Days of Our Lives, 
—The Army-McCarthy hearings, 
—Jerry Lester's Beanbag Club, 
—Bud Collyer on "Beat the Clock," 
—Fingerpainting on Ding Dong School, 
—"Give that man twenty silver dollars," 
-"I've Got a Secret," 
-"Wait for me, Wild Bill," 
—Gabby Hayes, the Cisco Kid and Annie 


Oakley, 


—Kemo Sabe, 
—Machine-gun battles on The Untou- 


chables, 


—"All we want are the facts, Ma'am." 
—"There are eight million stories in the 


Naked City," 


—Chester's limp, 
—Mary Martin as Peter Pan, 
—Private Doberman on the Phil Silvers 


Show, 


—The Burns and Allen Show, 
—Molly Goldberg calling "Yoo hoo, Mrs. 


Bloom," 


—Father Knows Best, 
—Mitch Miller's "Sing Along" 
—Snooky Lanson on "Your Hit Parade," 
—Eddie Fisher on "Coke Time," 
—Dinah Shore's "Mwah!" 
—Perry Como's sweaters, 
—When Steve Allen was host of the 


Tonight Show, 


—"Garroway at Large," 
—The peapicker's pal, 
—"You can be sure if it's West- 


inghouse," 


—Arthur Godfrey's ukulele, 
—"Good Night, Mrs. Calabash, wherever 


you are," 


—The way Jack Benny said "Well!", 
—Red Skelton as •Clem Kaddiddlehopper, 
—Buelah Witch, 
—Drinking Ovaltine for Captain Video, 
—Superman's phone booths, 
—"Plunk your magic twanger, Froggie," 
—Jimmy Nelson and Danny O'Day, 
—John Cameron Swayze reading the 


news, 


—Victory at Sea, 
—and Bishop Fulton J. Sheen? 


Ned Locke 
Art Linlcletter 


Congratulations,.... ON YOUR 


WS~~S*="-* 
100th 


Midwest Publishers Supply Co 


4640 N. Olcott Avenue 


Chicago, III. 60656 


'America's Newspaper Supplier" 


ifiount 
{Prospect 


FEDERAL- SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


SALUTES 


Newspapers of growth — 
the Paddock Publications — 
And our village of progress.— 
Mount Prospect — 
where we, too, have grown — 


15 years ago we started a home savings.and loan association — 
the first of its kind in the community. 


It was a humble beginning for an institution which today has 
assets of over $16 million. 


We didn't aspire to be merely big, but rather an institution of 
service to the community and one of sound savings policies. 
Our dreams-have been realized. We have never lost sight of. 
initial goals of helping our neighbors to save for many personal 
goals. We have helped many to acquire homes of their choice 
and we will help many more. 


In restating these principles we bow in gratitude to those who 
have helped to make Mount Prospect a village of homes, sound 
commercial activity and good neighbors. . 


Now 15 years old we look forward to another era of progress in 
service to those who believe that continual saving is the only 
sure way to achieve home ownership, education of children and 
happy retirement, 


INSURE 
Mount Prospect 


Federal 


Savings and Loan 


Association 


*«mbi r Ftdtrol Sovingt and loon Insurance Corporation 


15 E. Prospect Ave. 
CL 5-6400 


believe that no jeweler 
asses Frederick in of- 


fS~mg so much quality, style 
and selection. What's more, 
we guarantee your satisfac- 
tion. 


CHARGE OR BUDGET 


FREDERICK 


J E W E L E R S 


Mt. Prospect Plaza, Rand & Central Rds. 


Mt. Prospect Phone 394-1 140 


Open Mon.. Ihurs., Fri. 9:30 - 9:00 


Tues., Wed., Sat., 9:30 - 5:30 


In a rush? Catch the world 


"News In Brief" every morning 


on the front page of ,the HERALD. 


EQUIPMENT AND 


SUPPLIES FOR BETTER 
PRINTING PLATES 


^f 
PLATE 
UU\J 


—\ 


MAKERS SUPPLY CO 


5441-61 No. Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60625 


4832411 
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Remember Winter, 1957? 


January, 1957 was a month of old-fash- 


ioned winter. 


More than a foot of snow blanketed the 


N o r t h w e s t suburbs, temperatures 
plunged below zero and at least three 
babies were born at home because hospi- 
tals were inaccessible. 


Wheeling Police Chief Marvin Horcher, 


taking directions over the phone from a 
doctor in Northbrook, delivered John 


Rizzo Jr. at 230 W. Wayne in Wheeling. 


Donald R. Weidner, of 1843 N. High- 


land, and a doctor delivered Donald Jr. 
at 11 p.m. Wednesday, Jan. 16 at home. 


And two Cook County Sheriffs depu- 


ties, who later admitted they had never 
"delivered anything bigger than a kit- 
ten," assisted Mrs. Charlotte Leonhardt 
give birth in Hoffman Estates and then 
drove her and the baby to a hospital in 
Elgin. 


STALLED CARS, DEEP snow and freezing temperatures 
worked overtime tryinq to clear the roads in the North- 


marked the big storm of Jan., 1957. Babies were born at 
west Suburbs. 


horn* because hopitals were inaccessible and street crews 


1958 
1959 
1960 


1958 . . . Explorer I, our first satellite, 


was launched from Cape Canaveral. In 
France, war hero General Charles De- 
Gaulle became premier. 


"Gigi" with Maurice Chevalier led Os- 


car winners in 1958. On stage, "Look 
Homeward Angel" was popular. 


Teens were singing "The Witchdoctor" 


and the "Purple People Eater." 


1959 . . . Castro took power in Cuba, 


the St. Lawrence Seaway 
officially 


opened and Khrushchev visited the 
United States. 


Ben-Hur's chariot races set box office 


records in movie houses. James Agee's 
"A Death In The Family" won the Pulit- 
zer Prize for fiction. 


Johnny Horton's "Battle of New Or- 


leans" was the number one hit song and 
Ed Byrnes made a splash with "Rookie, 
Kookie, Lend Me Your Comb." 


1960 . . . saw John F. Kennedy elected 


president over Richard .Nixon. Adolf 
Eichmann was captured 
and Caryl 


Chessman was executed in 1960. 


"Elmer Gantry," "Butterfield 8" and 


"The Apartment" were the top movies of 
the year. "Advise and Consent" by Allen 
Drury won a Pulitzer Prize for fiction. 


"Teen Angel" is the prize tear-jerking 


song and bikini becomes a household 
w o r d w i t h "Itsy Bitsy Teenie 
Weenie ..." 


a good year 
for "good 
neighbors'! 


FOR THE HERALD 
A century of service to the "City of Good 
Neighbors." 


FOR STATE FARM 
50 
years 
of 
providing 
dependable 


"Good Neighbor" protection. 


FOR HAROLD NEBEL 
A "good neighbor" serving Arlington 
Heights for 25 years. 


..,.,. . 
.- 1972 — a truly special anniversary year 


•' I? ';:':;^;-,for the HERALD, for STATE FARM, and 


-*' 
'-' 
'"''for State Farm agent HAROLD NEBEL. 


Harold's been serving his good neigh- 
bors since 1947 . . . providing them 
•with dependable protection for all their 
insurance needs. Why not call him next 
time you need insurance for yoor car, 
home, life, health or business. You'll dis- 
cover that he's a valued family friend — 
a real _ good neighbor. Call him at 
253-5678 or simply stop by his office at 
212 E. Northwest Highway, Arlington 
Heights. 


HAROLD NEBEL 


212 E. Northwest Hwy., Arlington Heights 


253-5678 


STATI FARM 


INSURANCE 


State Farm 


Insurance Companies 


Home Offices: 


Bloomington, Illinois 


The Centennial Mark 


Friendly People 
Different Services 
Hours per week 


134 


? 
Over 100 ways to serve you! 


in the 
ROLLING MEADOW 
Shopping Center 


FDftl 


OF ROLLING MEADOWS 
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From Truman To Kennedy With Ike In Between 


America entered the post-war era with 


an accidental President and a Congress 
apprehensive of an economic disaster 
similar to that which followed World War 
I, but with a new non-partisan support of 
the chief executive in foreign policy. 


Harry S Truman, the once-bankrupt 


haberdasher from Independence. Mo., 
took over the reins of government follow- 
ing the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt on 


April 12, 1945, in a mood of national ap- 
prehension over his ability to govern a 
country still engaged in war with Japan. 


TRUMAN STARTLED the nation with 


his decisiveness in ordering the launch- 
ing of atomic bombs against Japan, fi- 
nally bringing the war to a halt in Au- 
gust of 1945. It was the first of a number 
of moves which were to change his im- 
age with American people, followed by 


"THE HERALD" 


IS 100 YEARS OLD TODAY 


LAST MONTH WE WERE 


17 YEARS "YOUNG" 


That's really not much of a comparison but, we've 
come quite a ways in those 17 years. We started 
out with less than 600 square feet of space, and 
already we have more than 5000 square feet 
devoted mainly to model trains, planes, boats and 
cars. We also carry a good selection of model 
rockets, chemicals, scientific supplies, bugs, sport 
and war games, books and magazines, Balsa 
wood, architectural supplies, etc. We are con- 
veniently located on the Northwest side of Chicago, 
•easily accessible to all Northwest Suburbs. 


Moff'ce Our Convenient Hours Below: 


••'-• 


P M 
Hobby Shop inc 


47 34 North Milwaukee Avenue, 


Chicago, ««nois60630 
, mino,e ofi Kennedy Exp, 


rnone IP J-O*mO _ 
Lawrence Ave. Exit 
I;QQ P.M. - 4.00 P.M 


the far-reaching Marshall Plan for eco- 
nomic recovery in Europe; his "get- 
tough" policy with Russia; his open and 
bitter disputes with labor leader John W. 
Lewis. 


Truman's popularity peaked before the 


elections of 1948, however, and he dis- 
gruntled many in even his own party 
with then-startling proposals for a $10 
billion social welfare legislative plan, 
and a $40 tax cut for every man, woman 
and child. Finally, in early 1948, he alien- 
ated the South with one of the earliest 
proposals for civil rights legislation for 
Negroes. 


CONSERVATIVE 
Democrats 
began 


courting Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Supreme 
Court Justice William 0. 


Douglas to replace Truman on the ticket, 
but neither would accept. 


When the convention gave the nomi- 


nation to Truman, Gov. Strom Thurmond 
of South Carolina and former Secretary 
of Commerce Henry Wallace stormed out 
of the convention to form their own par- 
ties. 


The Republicans, meanwhile, nomi- 


nated N.Y. Gov. Thomas E. Dewey over 
Minnesota Gov. Harold Stassen, who 
had killed 'himself off in the primaries, 
and Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, whose 
Taft-Hartley labor bill had made him a 
controversial figure. Dewey named a for- 
m e r 
Illinois 
congressman, Everett 


McKinley Dirksen as his advisor on farm 
policy. 


While Dewey coasted to what he be- 


lieved a certain election victory, Truman 
toured the country by train, covering 
31,000 miles and giving the Republicans 
hell before an estimated 6 million voters. 
He attacked the Repulican "do-nothing 
Congress" for lack of housing legislation 
and farm legislation and efforts to turn 
over development of the atom to private 
industry. 


Truman stunned the nation by defeat- 


ing Dewey by more than 2 million votes. 


MEANWHILE SEN. Karl Mundt of 


South Dakota and a young congressman 
from California, Richard Milhous Nix- 
on, were attempting to pass legislation 
calling for stiff repression of subversives 
in government. They failed, but in- 
vestigations by Sen. Joseph McCarthy of 
Wisconsin turned up two former Commu- 
nists, Elizabeth Bentley and Whittaker 
Chambers, who testified in the Senate 
that State Department aide Alger Hiss 
and numerous other government officials 
had been active Communists in the 1930s. 


Young Men 
Like Nixon 


And Kennedy 


Were There . . . 


The coming years were to be known as 


the McCarthy Era, and Nixon rode his 
anti-Communist endeavors to the U.S. 
Senate in 1950. The same year Dirksen 
defeated Senate Majority Leader Scott 
W. Lucas for the Senate, with a handy 
53.9 per cent plurality. 


AFTER SEN. Estes Kefauver of Ten- 


nessee won the Democratic New Hamp- 
shire primary in March of 1952, Presi- 
dent Truman announced he would not 
seek re-election, and Kefauver went on to 
sweep the primaries. 


Gen. Eisenhower meanwhile, still com- 


manding the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization in Paris, consented to his 
name being entered in the primaries, 
and without campaigning, won over Taft 


HOMEis where the hearth is 


ALSO, home is where the heart is 


Home is where your loved ones live, love and share 
your joys and your sorrows. No matter how "mod" 
you live, some basic values just don't change. Today 
for many young people home is where you're at 
now . . . but tomorrow it's pull up roots and move 
. . . maybe clear across the country. When this 
happens, those who have done it before know just 
what to do. They contact their local Realtor 
member of Northwest Suburban Board of Realtors 
Computer Multiple Listing Service. 


NORTHWEST SUBURBAN 


By consulting his nation-wide computer service, 
they find out in minutes what the home market is 
like at their next destination. When you plan a 
move . . . across town ... to the next suburb . . . 
or across the country . . . find out for yourself how 
easy the modern way o£ selling and buying a home 
can be, by consulting one of the MLS member 
firms listed below. 


BOARD OF REALTORS 


COMPUTER MULTIPLE LISTING SERVICE MEMBERS 


ARLINGTON HIIGHTS 


IAIRD I WARNER, INC. 
220 fc Northwest H.vy. 
; 3« 185S 


KOIE HI*I ESTATE, LTD. 
1009 5. Arlington His Rd. 
591 .'600 


McKAY-NEALIS, REALTORS 
I810E. Northwest Hw/. 
255 J535 


RICH POUT, RIAITOR 
I ISM. Aflmgion His Rd. 
2533800 


DIS PLAINES 


AMHERST MALTY 
1650 OaVlon Street 
297.4640 


AMROVID RIAL ISTATB, INC. 
16.13 Oaktoh Street 
2593331 


MINIS RIALTY 
» 


1098 Lee Street 
82.16131 


BAIRO I WARNIR, INC. 
716 lee Street 
296-1855 


•ROOKS MAITY 
484 Northwest Hwy. 
82/6616 


DIS PIAIMS MAITY 
1484 Miner Street 
824.4910 


DOUBLE M, INC. 
650 Graceland Avenue 
827-1117 


IEN P. IIDAMIUER I CO. 
680 Let Street 
824-4U2 


BIN «. EIDAMILLEK « CO. 
1938 Touhy Avenue 
824-0178 


GLADSTONE, REALTORS 
1255 Lee Street 
824-5191 


KOIE RIAL ISTATE, LTD. 
1430 Miner Street 
827-5548 


WM. 1. KUNKEl 1 CO. 
734 Lee Street 
298-5055 


MARTIN JL MARIRY, INC, 
8620 Golf Road 
297-3333 


M.KAY-NEAUS, REALTORS 
1600 Oaklon Street 
824-0161 


REAL ESTATE EQUITIES, INC. 
86 N. Broadway 
298-5225 


WM. I. SEBASTIAN REAL ESTATE 
1518 Miner Street 
824-2103 


THOMAS REALTY 
2474 Dempster Street 
297-8181 


A. O. WHER ft ASSOC., REALTORS 
1322 Lee Street 
824-3191 


UK GROVE VILIAGI 


GLADSTONE, REALTORS 
200 E. Higgim Road 
439-1100 


MOUNT PROSPECT 


BAIRO I WARNIR, INC, 
21 E. Prospect Avenue 
259-1855 


A. A. HNTLIY, INC. 
701 W. Golf Ro«d 
593-2430 


CONTINENTAL PEAL ESTATE, INC. 
259 E Ranri Rodd 
253-7600 


GLADSTONE, REALTORS 
960 E. Northwest Hwy. 
253-8700 


DONALD M. HANSEN, REALTORS 
518 E. Northwest Hwy. 
253-6920 


JOHN G. KOKINIS REALTY 
1 705 W. Golf Road 
593-2300 


KOLE REAL ESTATE, LTD. 
203 E. Rand Road 
259-6660 


RICH PORT, REALTOR 
8 E. Norlhwcsl Hwy. 
398-0500 


MILES 


CALLERO * CATINO-REALTY, INC. 
7800 Milwaukee Avenue 
967-6800 


M-G-M REALTY, INC. 
8845 Greenwood 


PARK RIDGE 


BAIRD I WARNIR, INC. 
133 Vine Avenue 


BICE, REALTORS 
17 N. Northwest Hwy. 


BRANDT-CARLSON t CO. 
2100 Oakton Street 


CLEVELAND REALTY 
528 Devon Avenue 


DUNN REALTY 
301 Touhy Avenue 
mo i, oiiiicK co. 
122 Main Street 


V. I. GRAND RIALTY 
837 W. Touhy Avenue 


HEATHERSTONE REALTY 
216 Higgms Road 
696-0550 


823-1168 


T. R. KALETH ft CO. 
1031 Touhy Avenue 


KOLE REAL ESTATE, LTD. 
135 N. Northwest Hwy. 
696-2330 


McCABE ft SONS 
148 N. Northwest Hwy. 
823-3151 


MCLENNAN t co. 
25 N. Northwest Hwy. 
825-0011 


MICHAEL THOMAS REALTY < 
1052 N. Northwest Hwy. 
825-0030 


ROBERT D. RAUSCHENBERG REALTY 
237 N. Northwest Hwy. 
692-5175 


RED CARPET, REALTORS 
229 N Northwest Hwy. 
692-6161 


SCHAUMBURG 


JOHN R. GIllESPIE, REALTOR 
105S Roselle Road 
832-3521 


RICH PORT, REALTOR 
8 N. Roselle Road 
882-9200 


STREAMWOOD 


DATO REALTY, INC. 
207 Kosan Circle 
837-2900 


WHEELING 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN REALTY t 


BUILDERS 


203 S. Milwaukee 
541-1600 


DOUBLE M, INC. 
122S. Milwaukee Avenue 
541-1151- 


GEORGETOWN! REALTY, INC. 
47 S. Milwaukee Avenue 
537-3550 


in New Hampshire, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
O r e g o n . Eisenhower returned home 
shortly before the convention to win a 
first-ballot nomination. 


Despite Kefauver's Democratic prima- 


ry victories, a draft movement began for 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois, and 
after winning Truman's endorsement, 
Stevenson was nominated on the third 
ballot at the Democratic convention in 
Chicago. 


STEVENSON, disturbed by the "crony- 


ism" and hints of scandal in the Truman 
administration, turned to political ama- 
teurs, which then included a young Chi- 
cago attorney, Newton Minow, for his 
campaign staff. 


Eisenhower 
dwelled on Communist 


penetration of the government and en- 
dorsed McCarthy, despite his attacks on 
Eisenhower's close friend Gen. George 
Marshall. 


THE EISENHOWER-Nixon ticket sur- 


vived revelations about an $18,235 per- 
sonal fund raised for the vice presiden- 
tial candidate, and Eisenhower's declara- 
tion late in the campaign that "I shall go 
to Korea" capped his successful bid. 


Stevenson carried only nine southern 


and border states. 


The McCarthy Era culminated with the 


venomous Army-McCarthy hearings in 
the spring of 1954, and McCarthy was 
censured by the Senate in December of 
that year and his career stagnated until 
his death in 1957. 


Stevenson again won the right to chal- 


lenge Ike in 1956, preventing efforts by 
Kefauver, New York Gov. Averill Harri- 
man and Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson of Massachusetts to win the 
nomination. 


A young senator from Massachusetts, 


John F. Kennedy, nearly won the vice 
presidency when Stevenson threw the 


298-3366 
jf 


823-1855 


823-5139 


825-3184 


825-2101 


825-81 1 1 


823-4144 


823-5186 


RICH PORT, REALTOR 
800 W. Higgms Road 
823-2157 


JOS. G. SEBASTIAN REAL ESTATE 
601 Devon Avenue 
823-3117 


VENARD, REALTORS 
729 Devon Avenue 
696-4515 


GEORGE C. YOST CO. 
1400 Canfield Avenue 
823-1414 


PROSPECT HIIGHTS 


ROGER H. EVANS, REALTORS 
309 E. Palatine Road 
255-8300 


ROLLING MEADOWS 


CONTINENTAL REAL ESTATE, INC. 
2 1 68 S. Plum Grove 
359-5770 


KOIE REAL ESTATI, LTD. 
3413KirchoffRoad 
392-9060 


*r -3. muwauKve rtvenue 


R. E. HOtT REALTY CO. 
403 E. Ounedee Road 


KOLE REAL ISTATE, LTD. 
749 Dundee Road 


RITCHIE, REALTORS 
95 S Milwaukee Avenue 


SAUTER t ASSOCIATES 
170 E. Dundee Road 


LEONARD G SCHLANGEN 
213 S. Milwaukee Avenue 


TRANS-AMERICA REALTY 
65 S. Milwaukee Avenue 


a<ar'3<jj\j 


537-6494 


537-4900 


537-4800 


537-8880 


ft ASSOC. 


541-3121 


V 


541-4770 


1 


vote to the convention floor. He lost on 
the second ballot to Kefauver, but his 
near victory demonstrated to many that 
his Catholicism would not be a bar to 
higher office. 


IN THE REPUBLICAN convention, 


Stassen tried to promote Massachusetts 
Gov. Christian A. Herter as a vice presi- 
dential replacement for Nixon. Herter, 
however, placed Nixon's name in nomi- 
nation and later became secretary of 
state. 


Eisenhower campaigned on the record 


of an honest administration, and four 
years of prosperity. 


Stevenson campaigned vigorously and 


probably came closest to the presidency 
in October of 1956. advocating an end to 
the draft and a halt to hydrogen bomb 
tests. 


BUT ON OCT. 23, Russian tanks rum- 


bled into Hungary to suppress an 
•uprising, and on Oct. 29 Israel attacked 
Egypt. Stevenson continued to advocate 
disarmament, but a nervous nation 
turned again to the "strong military pos- 
ture" of Eisenhower, and Stevenson car- 
ried only seven states in his second try 
as Ike cracked the "solid South," carry- 
ing Louisiana, Texas, Florida, Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 


The popular 
Eisenhower adminis- 


tration lost some of its shine shortly af- 
ter the election with the discovery of po- 
litical favors to Boston industrialist Ber- 
nard Goldfine by Ike's top aide, Sherman 
Adams. 


THE COUNTRY suffered 
its first 


serious post-war recession in 1957 and 
1958, and in May of 1960, Eisenhower was 
embarrassed by the downing of an Amer- 
ican U-2 spy plane over Russia. 


The post-war era had come to a close 


and the nation began to listen to young 
John F. Kennedy and his outline of a 
New Frontier. 


Future rivals Nixon and JFK met by accident in 1959. 


T hoto by Robert was founded in 1945 and 


located at 4333 N. Western Avenue in Chi- 
cago. In 1950 we purchased the property at 
5719 N. Milwaukee Avenue. We have since 
that time made almost constant changes 
within our equipment and process, keeping 
pace with the many advances and changes in 
Photography. Since we made our first Color 
print in 1956, Color Photography has come a 
long long way to its present state. We have 
always kept abreast of the developing tech- 
nology in Color Photography since our 
pioneering effort and the presentation of our 
work will speak for itself. 


In October of 1971, we proudly opened the 
doors to our newest location in Rolling Mead- 
ows to conveniently serve those in the North- 
west Suburbs. We extend a hearty thanks for 
the warm response we've received. 


During that span of years to current times, 
we have succeeded in proving our honest en- 
deavor of satisfaction .to our clientele. We 
hope to continue for many years to come. 


photo by robert 


Call soon for an 
appointment or 
our brochure! 


2158 PLUM GROVE ROAD 


(AT EUCLID AVE.) 


PLUM GROVE CENTER 


ROLLING MEADOWS, ILL 60008 


358-4990 


Wedding Candids 
Pre-Bridal Portraits 
Individual & Family Portraits 
Passport Pictures 
Commercial Photography 


Invitations and Announcements 


Serving Chicago and the Northwest Suburbs for over 25 years. 
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thought you'd fi 
g/teabgift Akop and, 
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A&W& you/ 


"Tka/tkA fa- you, w& v& g/t&uHV to- ^ 


and 
fOcf/e&ap 


eA. . . -Aft dedicated to- 


CI,:S-I2I» 
253-0663 


JIV specialise in wedding printing. 


Newspapers For New Communities 


STUART PADDOCK SR. "He has ex- 
ercised the highest standards of 
nalism." 


jour- 


foahion-YHRDRGEl! 


FASHION BY THE YARD 


Tues., Sept. 5 - Sat., Sept. 9 
Lightweight 


Brushed Velour 
Fancy Polyester 
i 


Polyester Acrylic 
Double 
Knits 


80% Acetate - 20% Nylon 
45" Wide 
$7.98 Value 
504 


Red, White & Blue 
Sportswear 


100% cotton Prints /%/*/, 
45" Wide 
|% |% V 


Reg. $7.29 
V VYd. 


60" Wide 
Values to '7°° 


Tartan 
Plaids 


Nylon Tricot 


108" wide 
XSl. 


Reg. $1.98 
OOYd. 


70% Acrylic 
30% Wool 
Reg. $2.98 


For Fall 


Wool Plaids, 


Solids, Pinstripes, and 


Checks As Well 


As Suiting & Coating 


Wool. 
$099 


From J 
Yd. 


Denim Prints 


45" Wide 
Reg. to $2.29 
99c 


Yd. 


Largest Selection 


of 


Bridal Fabrics 
in Chicagoland. 
Ask About Our 


Discount! 


Seersucker Stripes 


in Fall Colors 


Vs •• 


45" Wide 
Reg. /o $3.49 


Sweater Knits 


45" Wide 
100%4crylic 
Reg. $3.00 
$169 
1 Yd. 


For Fall 


Crompton Corduroy 


Yd. 


Brushed Velour Quilts 


$099 


45" Wide 
Acetate & Nylon 
Reg. $6.00 
*) Yd. 


White 


Terrycloth 


100% Cotton 45" Wide 
$7.98 Value 
C 
Yd. 


Clearance 


Cotton Knits 


Reg. to $4.49 
$199 


Yd. 


Tip 


Off The Week 


When 
pressing 
seams 
open, 


place a strip of brown paper 
between seam allowance and 
garment. This will keep seam 
ridge from showing. 


faftruoaYRRDRGE 


FASHION BY THE YARD 


OPEN! 
TILL * p.m. 


MOW THRU SATURDAY 


Store Hours: 
Mon. 
- Sat. 


9:30 A.M. - 9 P.M. 


1735 W. Golf Road 


Mt. Prospect 
Golf & Busse 
439-1018 


The years after World War II saw 


massive population growth, and an even 
more massive movement from city to 
suburbs. During the years between 1945 
and 1960, Paddock Publications also 
grew up, 'changing from weekly country 
newspapers to a metropolitan format 
newspaper chain. 


In 1947, combined circulation of ail 


Paddock papers totaled 10,245. But new 
communities were growing almost over- 
night. New expressways opened, rail 
commuter service was modernized, and 
O'Hare Airport was built. 


THE PADDOCKS SENSED that the 


revolutionary shift to suburbia would 
have far-reaching impact on their news- 
papers, and knew that country weeklies 
would not hold the interest of Chicago- 
oriented suburbanites. 


Their first step was to hire more 


skilled, broadly educated editors and re- 
porters who understood the need for a 
new approach to suburban publishing. 
Second, the papers were completely 
redesigned in content, format, policy and 
typography, so the Herald papers could 
meet the challenge of a younger, more 
educated audience. 


In 1954 the Paddocks hired Charles 


Hayes, a 22-year-old master's degree 
graduate of Northwestern University, 
who is now editor and publisher. When 
Hayes began his job, the Paddocks had 
eight newspapers with a total circulation 
of 13,000, with a gross revenue of less 
than $400,000 a year. The editorial de- 
partment was manned by four full-time 
persons and Stuart Paddock. 


By 1957 circulation had grown to 25,965. 


The growth was due in many ways to the 
new kind of suburban journalism that the 
Paddocks and Hayes developed. 


IN 1956 PADDOCK Publications or- 


dered a new rotary press, which cut 
press run time in half. Paddock was the 
first weekly newspaper operation to or- 
der the modern press, which was capable 
of printing four colors on a 32-page sec- 
tion at 20,000 copies an hour. 


The Paddocks also built a two-story 


brick, glass, and aluminum building in 
1959 
adjacent to the structure built in 


1939. This building houses the newsroom, 
executive offices, photo department, cir- 
culation department, and reception area. 


The new building, press, and other 


equipment cost about $380,000. 


The staff was also increased from 4 to 


14 full-time editorial employes, and all 


but one were college graduates in jour- 
nalism. 


THE STAFF CARRIED on the Pad- 


dock tradition of "hollering" whenever 
there was some need in the suburbs that 
wasn't being met. They began writing 
penetrating series on the growing need 
for hospitals and schools and the plight 
of minority groups. 


Civic leaders read of the suburban 


problems in these papers, and in 1957 300 
village officials gathered for a confer- 
ence with Paddock Publications. They 
held a Suburban Problems Clinic, and 
discussed solutions to the problems that 
Paddock Publications reporters were 
writing about. 


CHARLES E. HAYES 


The changes paid off — by 1959 the 


Paddocks had 13 newspapers, located in 
Arlington Heights, Rolling Meadows, 
Cook County, Wheeling, Mount Prospect, 
Prospect Heights, Elk Grove, Palatine, 
Hoffman Estates, Bensenville, DuPage 
County, Roselle, and Addison. 


In 1959, friends of Stuart Paddock pre- 


sented a musical program and gave him 
an award for "his years of distinguished 
leadership and service to the village of 
Arlington Heights in unselfishly working 
in the community's best interest. 


"He has exercised the highest stan- 


dards of journalism." 


Finally, Dial Phones 


Perched precariously on a small lad- 


der, 
the little girl cranked the phone, 


then politely asked the operator to ring 
the farm down the road. 


The scene is a far cry from the teen- 


age girl of today who sprawls on her bed 
talking to the girl next door on a red 
Touch-Tone phone with her very own 
phose number. 


THE YEARS 1945 to 1960 were the 


years that filled the gap between those 
two eras. 


Both Illinois Bell Telephone and Cen- 


tral Telephone companies struggled un- 
der the postwar population boom to bring 
phone service to Northwest suburban 
residents. 


The party line was replaced by private 


phone lines, the operator was replaced 
by machinery which automatically con- 
nected two phone lines when a call was 
made. 


Wooden box telephones in the rural 


areas were replaced by slim black table 
phones, then in the early fifties by 
phones with dials so you could actually 
place the call yourself. 


In 1956 Illinois Bell introduced color 


telephones, in 1959 the Princess phone 


was born. 


Residents began dialing two letters and 


five numbers instead of just five num- 
bers in 1952. 


IN 1960 the phone company began its 


drive to use numbers instead of letters in 
all phone listings. 


Right after the war Illinois Bell reports 


that there were 2,503 phones in service in 
Arlington Heights. By 1952 the number 
had increased to 8,000 and by 1955 to 
16,538. 


Similar figures for the growth of the 


phone throughput the Northwest subur- 
ban area showed the importance tele- 
phones began to take on in the daily lives 
of suburban residents. 


FOR RESIDENTS of Des Plaines, and 


the parts of Mount Prospect and Pros- 
pect Heights served by Centel (Central 
Telephone Co.) many of the innovations 
in phone colors and designs were delayed 
in the mere rush to get phone service to 
all the new residents who wanted it. 


Centel, like Illinois Bell switched to the 


dial phones in the 1950's. 


Numbers of phones in service for the 


Centel area increased from 15,863 in 1950 
to more than 111,000 in 1970. 


YEARS 


of service to our friends in the 


Northwest Suburbs have made HOWARD 


a name of respect in Home Service 


— for all your needs . . . Re-Upholstery, 


Carpeting, Draperies, and Slipcovers. 


Plum Grove 
Center 
2150 Plum Grove Rd. 
Rolling Meadows 


Howard 


CARPET & 


UPHOLSTERY 
Free Estimates 


359-9500 


Home Shopper Service 


Credit Terms or Bank Cards, No Payment for 60 Days 
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The 


or 6 


column 


By S. R. PADDOCK 
^> hop* home-bound motorists 


on the Northwest highway appre- 
ciated Sunday night the manual 
tonrrol of the Chicago ave. traffic 
lights in Palatine and Mt. Pros- 
Teet. Traffic on the highway was 
.speeded up and there are lew de- 
Jays to cross traffic. 


• 
• 


Public opinion has, won a?ain, 


The elk herd in Elk Grove will not 
be used for stew meat. They will 
Be put on permanent exhibition. A 
hard road -viii bp built around the 
20 acre home of thp animals to 
provide easy access by visitors. 


Th<» elk srpmetl lo bf aware 


1»st ueek that n hll of public re- 
lation* would hrlp 
savp 
their 


»Wni. 
They placed thrmnelvr* 


nn display along thn south fence 
adjoining Higgins rd. 


• 


W« have no quarrel with a prom- 


inent Chicago newspaper which has 
been noted for taking credit 
to 


anything and everything th<U it can 
lay its hands on. including circula- 
tion figures that include the unsold 
papers at local new.sstaml.s. 


However, when that netv.ipiiprr 


rUlmi nil thn credit in the sav- 
ing of thp rlk herd In Bu«e. for- 
rm preserve. «P would like to 
wok said newspaper wh»t publi- 
cation built the fire ihnt Mnrted 
Ihe bl.-itd of public opinion which 
In turn "escued the herd? 
Of course. we could not expect 


a great Chicago daily to admit the 
power of a weekly. 
As evidence 


that we have no chip on our shoul- 
der. wp herewith thank the Chicago 
morning news,,uper for its assist- 
ance in the rescue of the elks. It 
is too bad Ui; t our reporter could 
not find a Tingle visitor viewing 
the elks Friday night 
said he 


r.ime because of the stort.es in that 
paper. 


rave.I tlip storm Saturday 
in to attend the DuPage 


county Republican picnic at Naper- 
•illr. 0,ov. .Stratton did the same. 
\''e approve his suggestion that 


* p call a special session of 
the 


Jepsl'lure to enact a IHW estah- 
Jishmg lower speed limits in llli- 


Teen Clubs 


Plan New 


Activities 


Rolling Meadows 2 young peo- 


ple's clubs are 
continuing 
fast-; 


growing plans for bigger and bet- 
ter activities. 


With proceeds 
to be 
divided 


equally, the newly-formed teenage 
club for those 15 to 18 years of age 
and the Jr. Hi Fellowship for 10 to 
14-year-olds have planned a street 
dance for Saturday night, August 
27. The active cooperation of all 
Rolling Meadows adult and youth 
organizations has 
been 
pledged 


through the Rolling Meadows Youth 
Council. 


The'dance promises to he a truly 


outstanding affair and will be held 
M introduce, the young people to 
the community as well as a meth- 
od tn raise funds for their many 
contemplated 
activities. 
A 
top- 


notch band has been acquired, and 
plenty of fun and dancing is prom- 
ised. 
Soft drinks will he sold by 


the youth groups, and the Rollir * 
Meadows Junior Wornans cluh will 
operate 
••{ coffee and refreshment 


stand, with all proceeds to be do- 
nated to the youth groups. 


The meeting of the Youth Council 


Thursday at the community barn 
initiated plans for the dance, and 
Ihe meeting of the teenagers them- 
selves last Tuesday 'night started 
actual work for the affair. 
The 


teenage cluh hns appointed a com- 
mittee composed of Madonna Hay- 
den. 
Esther Colonico. Mike Zure- 


chero. Jerry Rrowning, Joe Deer- 
ing and Robbie 
Meier 
tiy 
take 


charge of the dance plans. 


The club of 15 to IS-year-olds has 


chosen the name of "Guys 
and 


Polls" for their organization which 
is open to all Rolling 
Meadows 


young people in that age bracket. 
The splash party held by the group 
last Saturday at Rangs Lake was 
another outstanding success. The 
croup will hold a roller skating 
party this Sunday, August 1-1. All 
teenagers .15 to 15 years in Ihe en- 
lire city are invited to attend. The 
croup will meet at the community 
ham nt ii:30 p.m. anil will travel 
bv car lo the Hub skating rink. 
Chaperoncs will accompany 
the 


young people at the invitation of 
the teenagers themselves. 


It w»s a stair li-fci.olaUir who 


killed nurh a bill in thn rercn 
•esMon of the, IcKl.sIattirc. .saying 
"no member nf that body tvnuld 
ob«y such a law nn.rnny." 


Will we have to kill off a few of 


r>ur lejfslators ;n order to safe-1 
guard thejr.cs of the average mo| 
tnrist? 
We are all for the .special' 


session. 


rjMoms To 'Play 
' Ball' To Aid 
Little League 


likely 


4-H FAIR OPENS 
FRIDAY IN SALUTE 
TO AREA YOUTH 


Exhibits, Entertainment, 
Judging at Arlington Park 


North Cook county salutes its youth this weekend with 
Highlight of thc Rolling Meadntt'S Little League Mom's day Sunday afternoon was the 
presentation of full si?.e(t orchids by these lucky winners representing each of the 4 ciiy teams to 
their mothers. Left to right'are Mrs. Kd Garrity and son, Paul: Mrs. Waller Kcdxic and son, Tom; 
j the opening of tlie giant 4-H Fair at Arlington Park race 
|track. 


Record crowds are expected to throng the park for the 3- 


day fete of exhibits, entertainment, and judging of farm 
projects entered by boys and girls of 4-H clubs. 


Sixty-one commercial exhib- 


Melody Griesinan, subbing for her mother, Dorothea, who had given birth to a second son earlier 
in the d;iy, and brother, Mike, and Mrs. Adam Lapinski and son, Allan. 
Mothers o[ all other Roll- 


ing Meadows Little Leaguers were presented with miniature orchids 'by their sons. 
—-.Staff Photo 


Urges All Citizens To Join 
Fight Against Secession 


its from businessmen and in- i prizes for the 


on display, including; 5 farm j boys and si 
implement dealers and 6 new i ^"cof 45; 
car agencies. The Pure Milk (membership. 


best 
commercial 


Livestock raised by club mem- 


bers will be paraded Friday and 
Saturday nights before the grand- 
stand. Stock pens and stalls are 
to be set up along the pedestrian 
ramp between the railroad sta- 
tion and club house. 


Commercial 
exhibits, 
garden 


produce, and refreshment booths 
will be placed under the grand- 
stand. 


Merchandise booths will display 


products for the home, farm, and 
office. 


AMONG entertainment 
high- 


lights wil be 2 home talent shows, 
and performances by the Tun« 
Twister's orchestra and the Arl- 
ington Heights summer band. 


.Association will again have a dis- 
play at the. fair this year. 


clubs. This « an.m.l^g-.v-^; ^^ ^ 


over iaais.the Arlinglon Heights Chamber 


_,rrjpn!of Commerce. 
Proceeds 
go to 
„': maintain and expand activities ot 
Exhibits of livestock. 


Mayor John Northcote has urged interested persons to 


attend the hearing on the disconnection petition of the race 
track, North Western railway, and Arlington Crest set for j 
10:30 
a.m. Thursday, in County court on the sixth floor of' 


County building. 


The mayor publicly requested support of the community 


at a city council meeting Tues- 
day. 


Attorney Jack Siege! w a s 


instructed by the council to 
prepare a tax levy- ordinance 
which must be filed with the 
county clerk by the second Tues- 
d.iy in September. Based on con- 
templated revenues from non-tax 


public works, which will supervise 
the operation of the city truck, is 
currently being worked upon by the 
council committees. 


The problem of public transpor- 


tation fur the city was reported up- 
on by Aid. Dick Roeing. Some prog- 
ress has been made in connection 
wi^h. bus service for the area, hut 
no definite action is expected until 
after the opening of school. 


The council approved an agree- 


ment with rhe Arlington Heights 
Animal hospital to net as the ciiy 


»TC the •Yh.isnr, (,,«•' who saved1!1"'1','"0" ~ 
l"ilil'V'? i' u°'' T?0,',-" 


Illinois from Demon-atic rule 
I?',1" t'° thc '."7ll"'.''s of lhe Boiling 
j Meadows Little Leaguers. 
ruie. 


They probnbly art- not aware 


1N«i tliiTp i\rc rm rr Tii-publlcaii 
^ nli'S lii mibiirbii.1: Conk county 
than 
Dul'iici-. 
rvrlm|i« 
they 


think Hint Cnnk Comity Ifrpuh. 


thry hnvr tn live »lth DntiUK'nits 
in county (Mlniiniilr«.tlcm. 


A nu'-;;!"' 


We don't know what they can be 


thinking of, but this is actually the 
idea tit the women themselves who 
gtiaralitre to VM on quite a show 
. . . it may not be the most skill- 


i ful of Softball, however, the gals 
;i:-e bniiixi to attract a good amount 


( o f attention from the large crowd 
that's expected. 


Pnsp'Vt and 


renrly f>'i| fr-r a bit of lugh pressure 
£.tle.>rr.-i;is!iir> on 
the j'.irt u( 
a i ura<r.ia! 


charming 
w o m a n 
from 
Dos i Rolling 


Pl.un( -. Sh" -A ii .seeking funds lo ' 
Silppo; ,' ;t p.•-,-,• riv;T;i[i.tn p.'lt'k Oil 
the nor'h«i'.,t ssdp of that city. 


She admitted lite proi-ccds of the 


and play was 


design1"-! 
t.-i N'tie.'it D"s I'i.iine.s 


but thought '.'i.it iitKiru's.s.iir'n 


thp opjioruimry 
worthwhile p."- 


TitrmilMiiit i% only 
fiii r 
piny. 


HmV ItlHHIl Jiskinv (lln lilHncvi- 
men n( iitir neighboring t i t y |» 
Clllp In on Ihp nr\t Mt. I'rnspect 
»f Arlington Heights "immunity 
prnlect'.' 
Our luinirtifnlk ciin hn 


ju»t n< rhiirmltiR nn the plioiie. 
a.t thrir DCS I'luinr.x siMnrs. 
i 


We intend to find out tin- ship- 


ping habits of residents of Arling- 
ton Heights, Mi. Prospect. Pros 
pcdt HctRhis. Wheeling, and Pala 
tmc. 
\Vhcrc 
does 
liie 
average 


housewife buy her dress or suit? 
Where does the family 
buy 
its 


shoes? Do men buy their clothing 
at home, Chicago, Kvatiston, or El 
gin? 


We intend to find out. 
Local business men are interest 


rd. so tire ihc proprietors of the 
in,my new stores heing opened in 
the local communities. 


Readers 
who 
receive 
survey 


blanks by mail arc fiskcd to fill 
them out .it once end return them 
to fhr publication office in'the pro- 
vided free envelopes. 


T1IK PROGRAM will get under- 


way from Wilkc rd. aaii Campbell 
s*.. with a car parade which will 


.• wir,fi its wav throughout 


Meadows. 
The 
mighty 


.'ill tlien fling themselves 


: into action at the [ii.-ir! with hopes 
, of rnisina additional funds for the 


j Little League. 


I 
Designed to thank the boys for 


I the games they played lor their 
: mntv.s last Sunday, this cnntest ( ? ) 
| will he followed by a Pony League 
. game between the Rolling Mead 


sources and the appropriation or- 
dinance recently adopted, the tax 
levy for the city hall wil] probably 
be set at slightly more than .-0 per 
Sinn valuation. Since thc average 
assessed valuation of homes in the . 
. . 


Kimball Hill development is SI.500 ! operation. 
this would be a tax of less than i 
As certain aldermen and clerical 


Summon 4 Fire Squads 
For House Blaze In 
Pinegate Highlands 


Four fire departments were sum 


moneii to Pine.uale Highlnwls TLICS- ! 
any at 12:30 p.ni. to extinguish a! 
fi:'p which cnu.-'Ml 
;m 
estimated! 


S5.000 riamni;e in houre and garage j 
of Orvillu Koltweil, J'ir.c and Sun-j 
set rds. 
| 


Assisting the Prospect Heights! 


firemen were. un;;s from Pa'.'iline. 1 
Arlington Hei^h;;;. ;ind Mount. Pros-] 
'pec;.. 
i 


Chioi Fnm Foor 
of 
Prospect j 


Heights sairi t:;c l)!p.7.c r.pp.;r.'cntiy: 
sinrici! in 'li'.i 
1' ^'•''•"'••~<... 
' 


ed 
!wis< 


'[produce, poultry, and home eco- 
, , . ; -ti,:_ ,rpa 


,, Z?te^UlS hc^ed 
S?5 %^ l£? F^aTmcIude, 


PADDOCK 
Publications 
wll!'b"rm Bureau cxnerts 
' L. W. Pohlman; president; Wil- 
riisplay ' an original \\ashington "' 
. '« . ' 
I liam Linneman. vice pr'sident; 


hand press, loaned by the New- 
TrHT<; «r 4i,» '-,;,- w;n: Harvey Pohlman. secretary; A. H. 
berry Library in Chicago. The . HIGHLIGHTS of the ,.m y,.l1 Fran3,-n_ tr(,asurer; Dr. R. H. Bal- 
printing press is similar to ones include trie ciowmng ot a /*"-^; jouri g0y Hecht, and Henry Eich- 
used by JSenj«imiri 
Franklin 
in. King ana cj-iccn, *-J* 
. 
^ i holz 
i-o" ;i'iA p-ifMdiA- Piihliratinn1; in' stars of radio and television, ano 
• 
_ 
1 i9o and 1 •Ktcioi.k i urjiitaiions ni; » 
l»'_ 
!>__y__ 
1 _', 
,„„,....;„„ ,Kn „>-„;»_ I 
Tt ic fie outstanding event of 


3r 4-H 
members itt 


county. 
the fair is offering cash' Horse troop. 


Elk Safe! 


f 


Credit Press 


For 'Rescue' 


PTA Buys School 
Play Equipment 
Big Turnout 
For League's 


i'ation of'Consolidated school ciis-j «•_.„? l~*»*« 
trict 15. The equipment will be: (Ulnm 
rPTP 


inf.allcd before school opens Sep-j 
ITEUlll 
I Will 


Piay equipment 
for Paddock, 


schools. Palatine, has been order- 
ed by the Parent Teachers assoc- 


dog pound. This was thc final step " ^'.^ v^'i,.'*,, ?(.-'li:"v;':l '° I"° 
necessarv to 
put 
the 
rerentlv-'"'''" ''.!'"" 
'. 


adopted ordinance covering dogs in I .Mri- >'":.'vc:l «'as .iv« .-,- home 
nnpi.ntinn 
- , vv:";'11 '"<> li!''1 w:'s <i:.-'cov>-rod. ny 


> j 
Neither tlie new 
Pacidock 


Kim ball Hiil 
.<chiv>!s 
had 


nori 
The tremendous turnout of 


piav i ing Meadows residents t-J 


$10 per year. 
It was explained 


that sufficient funds must be pro- 
vided through the tax 
lev.i. 
al- 


though later if Ihe entire amount 
were not. required portions of the 
tax could be voided through a tax 
abatement ordinance. 


A report, by Alderman Kd Wesl- 


ph.'il. chairman uf thc police com- 
mittee, revealed the committee had 
completed the general outline of 


contemplated traffic ordinance 
the 
The council author- 


f' 


ised City Clerk Eda Zimmerman 
to hire extra clerical help at the 
rate of SI per hour to help lypp 
the Icnsthy ordinance. Aid. U'esi- 
phnl als'i annrauii-ed ih^t his ''om- 
miltee. in cooperation with Police 
Chief Torn I'llook, had romplotrri 


officials do not plan to accept rhe 
salaries for the first year o! their 
service to the city, aad sint'e di- 
rect payment, upon which incom" 
tax would have M be paid, must 
he,made if the city is not 10 he 
open ,li> suit al a later date for re- 


her 11-yvar-o; 
gone to tile 


tcmbor 1. 


T!:e power of '.!:e p:;bUcj 


was credited tiiis week with 
i:;:ir.g a historic herd o 


"T''i''""=-e''v""roii'ri5 a 20 acre TO.'-: purchased'a junijic g.vm and a ret i special program plaringflfcby 


"B"<-C iFo'-cU 
--out'" of of « swings for each school. Mon-1 Little League organijari. 
'" 
" ' ' 
• . 
. 
. 
, 
1 
_r '.ittleL 


WIUl 
I C>- 
i x i l l l t j r t l j 
I J I t l i 
.-v-tll^/l.^ 
null 
I'1".* I "-O.- 
^ _ 


oi 27 cik: equipment last year, the first year I League Mom s D,-^ < 


ifiE ti-.eir operation. The PTA has i Sunday assuced the ssuccess of t 


tiire 
in 
.u.i.-.'.tj 
iA-wiu.->i. 
;*jm.< >'. *•! •• ••• 
n.- .«• ^..^.. ..— 
• 
i — 
•• 
--,. ^* _ 


Arlington 
Heig!-.:.'. 
The. i-mr/.y . cy :o pay for the equipment, came or of mothers of Little Leagi? 


ijo.irir !:ac! • originally planned to iro::i ti:e PTA membership.. 
' (::s;>ise o:" the rare nnirm'.is. b u t , 
O.-ik street .-'.choo!. which already. 
. . . 


' !-,i::ifireds o! protests from citizens :las .^v.-rai pieces of piav ,-c;.:ip- «t the games, which were 
' p-ompu-d 
Dan 
Rv.in, 
president, nu.r 
will 
Kct a pa1';- oi basket-) on a fieid decorated with flags and 


-of ih,. board, to rcvor.se the ear-j b;-ii s'.an.-i.-'. 
.r,vi*i,n<-.,,<r 


players. 


A carnival atmosphere prev 


iicr ilccision. 


crvery of such siihiries. Attorney; fJCW PhOtlCS lOr 


Meadows 


.Tack Siege! announced he was pr 


ig an agreement lint to sue for 


services mule-red to hr- 
by ; 


M 


those officials not wishing to ,v- rj i» 
cept their salaries. 
; r OIICC 


The request of the Illinois Hell I 


Telephone 
Company 
to 
perform] 


certain work 
in section 2 of the. a n'' 
1, 
1,' .: i-n-i:;;- 
;>• 


Kimhall Hill development was re-. is C.'lenrlinnk ."•'-'•! 
'erred to Aid. !'>ii:k F'aber's <-om-|is rnnra.vti'i! in t h , 
mitten on utilities. 
The telephone! she riiy h.iil. L'-" 
1 


i-ompany rc(|iiest, for a franch.:sa' also MI ihr home 


the screening of special police ap-jwas also turned over to that coin 
plicants. 
Five special policemen ; miltee, 


have been chosen and they are be-; 
Police. Chief 
Tom 


ing notified hy mail. 


Aid. Hi While reported his fi- 


residents 
swers to 


noimred be h.id presented a war- 
rant to Mr. Leviton of Meiropotilan ! not ch.'ui; 


ny League nine 


grnriuiitiiig Ili'ycar olds 
Little League. Refreshments wijl be very soot). 
sold. 


nance commjitec is currently draw, j l f o m n UuiMrrs on violation of ihe j hall .numbers uf. 
..._ .... 
, 
. 
. 
- 


n-.-i,:er.:> h-ive 
• •i- r.uiiiber. li 
. T!iis . r.umher 


i":impht'ii iind 


, >f poii, 
liipf 


sii-'iiM assure 


o:' prompi 
^",-hoiir an- 


lu'ir ri"iui'<ts i'"r polifO 
l'h:s new nii:r.!"T lioes 


tiic pnvieni day city 


NOT ONLY wi'.l the rlk stay.' 


i bui ti:e forest preserve (iisiricr is j 
• also 
planning to build a road | 


1 whii-si will nnable people to better | 
j view the animals. At present they! 


I eai> be soen only from lligyins rd. i 
I 
Tii'reo weeks ago t!ie Ci'.icago! 


Trii)i:nc ni;bli.sheri an article tell- 
'ing of the board's plan to tiis-' 
• ixis<> tit the herd, started in 
1D2-1. 


• by '.he late William Biisse because i 
this area was once heavily poyw ' 
Untcd with elk. 


Pot Luck Supper 


At The Barn 


Saturday Night 


Anothe'' in the series of outdoor 


Put L:ick suppers and 
get 
ac,- 


Paddock Publications picked up; r|iiainii-d parties at Th» Barn for . 


the crusade and through its ncws;r,n residents of Rolling Meadows s:Knal 
columns informed residents of the js ychedi:!c-d this Saturaav from i;;Leagu 
northwest towns what was being i 


and 
liicjing up specifications for a 
«-iiy| city's buildin; codo. No further • and KM 


from the! truck. 
Kids may he called for | building permits are tn be issued j 


An. ordinance covering] to this company until the present Tav 


planned. Most of the protests 
the county came from this 


. 
. 


the rreniinn ot a department 
of case of violation is settled. 


There are two sides 
to every 


:>ory and we heard them HIN week, 
•"lie two sjdes of the <]uadren.iial 
issessment ficures are being pub- 
jshed In this issue. 


The man «ho expected in pay- 


Ihp la>rs «anl» ft low ii»»e.«s- 
nienl. Taxing bodies. e»perl:il- 
Iv th» schools, »*nt MsfsMtient.i 
' „. enough to net them the tax- 


"they need. The »»ses»or Is the 


man In the middle. 
After a study of the assessment 


naps, we be*ve 
that -Asse.wr 


<een,m has done an excellent job. 


We approve his nclion in as- 


lessmenls of $1,000 an acre 
for 


iroperty replied 
for 
industry. 


i'lKise owners cannot expect the 
•aX machinery to hold the' bag 
•'or Industrial land speculators, 
vim arc holding their property 
.'or big profit:-. 


\\V know that school hoard* a!- 


;o approve 5-100 «n nerc a.v,,-?xs- 
nenls (igiiln.st potential sulxlivis- 
on*. 
Knch nii(! nf Ih'Mii acres 


.vill aaoMt cr later rmvin $1.001) 
, vcar in e.xtrn whool rosls. They 


Will New Assessment End 
Farming In Cook County? 


Higher Valuations Make Farming 
Unprofitable, Say Owners 


Cook county farmers fear that the Assessor's office is 


llicm out of business. 


hi a special interview this week with Paddock Publica- 


tions. Henry I,. Moehlinjr, tax committee .chairman' of the 
Conk county Farm Bureau, said farming is coming to an 
end in Cook county, partly because of what' lie terms an 
"unfair assessment p o l i c y " 
from the office of Assessor 
Frank Keenan. 


Moehling also charged that 


"one man dictates the assess- 
ment. and this isn't fair or 


to start collecting early. 
in ths county. 


democratic." He demanded that 
he assessor "keep hands off" the 
appeal hoard when farmers pro- 
test assessments. 


* • * 


1NTI.ATIOX,\KV values caused 


hy real estate speculators and sub- 
lividcrs lire .playing havoc with 
farmland, said iUoehling. 


"Nurnivilly'ilio assessment is 37 


per cent of the permit cost." he ex- 
plained. 
"Hut some farm, build- 


ings, .'in to 35 years old. are now 
,i.«srssed at 3 times their original 


Moehling's ehirf objection is thai 


farmland is ivn heinc assessed on 
he camp basis as other property 


II K SAID one school principal in 


Wheeling township has boasted that 
he is working with the Assessor's 
office lo classify agriculture with 
Indus-try for tax purposes. 


Farm income in the last 3 years 


has dropped 24 per cent1, and last 
, 


month went down another 2 
cent. 


per 


"We want assessments equal- 


ized." said Moehling. 
"W'o want 


it classified as farmland and not 
as industry or prospective subdi- 
visions. After all. it's builders and 
not farmers who are making resale 
profits off some of the land." 


The tax chairman also pointed 


nut that sale of farms (or subdivid- 
ing is now at a "standstill" in this 
are., because surrounding 
towns 


have refused to annex any more 
land until they are able to provide 
municipal services for tho territor- 
ies now within their boundaries. 


rttOEHUNG SAID an unpuWicI* 


ed change in the tax law is working 
. 


hardships on farmers whos* •«• DiiMii. Tht highest Ji 


sessments are way out of line. 
f'rior to 1S54, it was possible 
for 


Cook county taxpayers to file ob- 
jections against their real estate 
assessments for Ihe current year, 
after they paid the first installment 
of the lax bill. If a reduction were 
granted by the board of appeals, 
then a full adjustment in the a- 
moiint of, tho ta'x was made in the 
second installment of the tax bill. 
The M55 real estate assessment 
has now been completed and 
the 


books 
available /or 
Wheeling, 


Schaumburg, Lemont, Miles 
and 


OrJnnd townships. Objections 
to 


1!K5 assessments will be accepted 
for these townships between August 
3 and August 17 only. 


"In past years," said Moehling. 


"1800 people protested after first 
bills came out. 
This'year, 
only 


500; 
have so far, chiefly because 


people do not know the law has 
been changed." 


"FARMERS,",he said, "want to 
support the schools and other com- 
munity services. But they Want to 
do their fair share and not 
be 


milkev. as an easy source of in- 
come." 
. , 
. 
. . - , , . . . 


Moehlihg warned thai if 
the 


policy of the Assessor's office con- 
tinues, it will tax farmers out of 
business. 


He praised Palatine township As- 
sessor Dilks, xvho he said has un- 
covered a number of homes not 
reported previously. 
, 


He said that the assessor has in- 


cluded oi.ly 8 per cent of'the au- 
tomobiles owned in Oxric county on 
We personal property tax rolls, 


county in 
ptr cent. 


Make Slow Start 


I Vacation time and the excessive 
tint weather si-em, lo have had a 
depressing effect on tax payments 
at the offices of the township col- 
lectors who opened up for business 
last week. 


Payments of- the second instal- 


ment of the 1954 real estate hills 
have been very moderate accord-' 
inp to the collectors who say that 
this condition of affiars means a 
big rush i 
collection. 


"WE CREDIT Paddock Publica 


linns willi really stirring up the 


'"I p.m. on. The sponsoring group will 


the people of Moaciow drive 


the 
Community 


S Meadows. 


s area. ; \\-iio belong 
to 


! Church oi Rolling 


lnin,s w'"" 
public," saaid Sgt. John Keinpel of'i 
FOLLOWING the jncal contri- 


jViuterl by the pot luckcr.s. will be 


closing days of the 


the forest preserve police. "The! '".,..; 
crowds started coming after .your- J^j- ,ns"njvv"nys'"provided 
articles." 
j youngsters t and" at dusk. 


Last week Paddock gave thej,.|;,S;; Hollywood motion picture 


story to the Chicago Daily :,ews.; "Adventure in Baltimore" suirri 


(PKi bunting. 
In addition, there were 


pony rides and a carousel avail- 
able to all children, and refresh- 
ment were sold hy Little 
mothers in a fund-raising efl 


The special program was i 


with tile singing of The Star ', 
gled Banner led by Doris Zaccar*, 
followed by thc recitation of thj^s 
Litile League pledge by all of the^- 
young ball players. Between the *- 
games, ceremonies were held hi^jf 
oring all Little League mother^: 
As each young player's name wasr 
called he took a position with histy 
team along the various base lines.- 
accompanied hy his mother. At'a' 
signal from Fred Srhultz Jr.. Little 


,ie president, each player pre- 


his mother with an orrhirl 


corsage. 
Four "honor mothers'" 


nnd sons were chosen by lot to rep- 
resent 
each 
team. They were 


Mrs. Fred Griesman and her son, 
Mik--. representing the Cubs; Mrs. 
Kd Carrity and her 
son. 
Paul. 


White Sox;' Mrs. Walter Kcd/.ie nnd 
her son. Tommy. Braves: and Mrs. 
Adam Lapinski and her son. Alan. 
Cardinals. As Mrs. Griesman had 
only that morning given birth to a 


''"Sinew Little Leaguer, she was rep- 


first | 


which also published articles on j Robert Young. Shirley Temple and | ,,,<(,ntPfi' at ,'he ceremonies by hep 
thc plan to abandon the elk. 
j0iln Agar. 
i (|ju,ciUer Melody. 


A survey Friday night of SB cars I 
Citizens planning to attend — ] 'q-|lo ex.-.iting first game of th* 


parked at the pasture revealed and all are jnvitcji _whether 'j''c>'• double bill was won by the V,'hit» 


Sox team led by the pitching of 
Danny Haase. With the final score 
White Sox 28—Cardinals IT. the 
loss was taken by pitcher Terry 
Martin. The second game w-as an 
exciting close contest with 
the 


Braves finally defeating the Cubs 
by a score of 6 to 5. The winning 
pitcher was Joe Locascio and tlie 
lo.sins pirchcr was Fred Kunz. 


that 16 of the 
spectators were 


there because of the Daily News 
articles and 20 because-of the Pad- 
dock newspapers. 


Another example of public serv- —...—*. 
_ _ ..-,— 


ice from community and daily' but rolls, butter and 'beverages are 


furnished. 


be new or older Rolling Meadow- 
ite? — arc requested to bring cith- 
er a hut dish, salad or dessert 
with serving 'spoons as required. 
Silverware is also a requirement. 


j School Insurance 
Renewed By PTA 


Commit tee'chairmen for the coming year for the Rolling Meadows Junior Womens club .met 
last' Thursday night at the home of President Sue Schultz To lay plans for club events and activities. 
Left to right are' Mrs. Lester Traubj courtesy; Mrs. Joseph L. Stapleton, ways and means: Mrs. Lar- 
ry Hiues, service points, and Mrs. Glinn rarquhar, social. 
—Staff Photo 


Parents of children attcnfiiim tl;e 


Palatine 
and 
Rolling Mi'.-idows 


schools vafl again be able to take 
out insurance during the coming 
school year. 
"The insurance provides compen- 
sation in CHse children are hurt 
at school, or in activities related 
to school, such as corning or going 
on a school bus. 


The PTA 
executive board of 


Consolidated 
school 
district 
15 


voted to let the same company 
handle the insurance 'as last year. 
Mutual 
of 
Omaha. 
AH ciaims 


were paid promptly last year, in 
some cases running close to S200. 


Cost of the insurance is SI {#r 


child. Details of the 
insurance 


plan are 
handled 
by the PTA 


through, the schools. More than 99 
per cent of pupils enrolled last 
year had insurance protection. 
PTA Unit Chairmen 


Chairmen of the Oak 
.st. 
and 


Kimball Hill school PTA units have 
bc?en appinted hy the Parent Teach- 
ers Association Board of Consoli- 
dated School District ]5. 


Mrs. William Fremon will 
he 


chairman of the Oak st. school PTA. 
thrughout the coming yean 
The 


unit at the Kimball Hill school in 
Roiling Meadows-will be headed by 
M-*. fcviiw Hvid. 


Value: 


There are many meanings for the word "value" . •. . we think of it in 
terms of true worth for your money . . . and we're dedicated to offer 
nothing short of top value to customers. . .we value your business! 


Selection 


Our 8 big showrooms and used car areas offer you over 
1,700 cars to choose from . . . new and used. There's 
something for everyone and every budget. 


Experience: 


We cordially invite you to take advantage of our over 
150 total years of business experience . . . priceless 
know-how that assures your complete satisfaction 


We know the business. 


Convenience: 


Where else can you travel down one subur- 
ban road, Northwest Highway in Arlington 


Heights, and see a complete display of today's 


top new and used car values . . . it's a daily auto show right in your own back yard. 


Service: 


All dealers boast of their service . . . but again, our experienced 
service experts have built a reputation for solid satisfaction after 
the sale. We know the value of good service. 


Price 


We know that after all is said and done, the PRICE is the thing, and our 
combined volume allows us to constantly deliver the lowest prices in the 
Chicagoland area . . . see for yourself. 


Efficiency: 


From our sales managers to our switchboard operators 
. . . when you call on us, you become a VIP. We're geared 
to show you just how important we really think you are 
. . . and we think you're quite important. 


Satisfaction 


we have not 
you'll find our 


As owners, we feel a complete responsibility for your 


• 
personal satisfaction when you deal with us. If at any 


• 
time, we personally can be of service, or if'you feel 


lived up to the claims we make, we ask that you call us personally . . . 


names and numbers below. 
We're dedicated to your SATISFACTION. 


.Hi 


MARK 


MOTORS 


2020 E. Northwest Hwy. 


Arlington Heights. Ill 


CHRYSLER - PLYMOUTH. 


MERCEDES-BENZ 


259-4455 


ROTO 


. 
LINCOLN- 
MERCURY 


14)0 E.Jtorthwttt 


Arlington Heights, III. 


CL 5-5700 
SP 4-2121 


LATTOF 


CHEVROLET 
800 E. 'Northwest Hwy. 
Arlington Heights:'fll. ' 


CLOSED SUNDAYS . 


OPEN EVENINGS TILL 9 


SATURDAY. TILL 5 
CL 9-4100 


MORTON 


PONTIAC 


• 666 E. Northwut>Hwy 


. - 
Arlington Heights, HI. 


OPEN;DAILY 9 to9 
SATURDAY 9 to 6 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


392-6660 


5EORGI C. 


POOLE 


FORD 


400 E. Northwest Kwy. 
Arlington Heights, III. ' ' 


DAILY 9 to 9 


SATUR'DAY 9 to s 
SUNDAYS 1 to 5 ',„ 
CL 3-5000 , 


BILL 


COOK 


1 
BUICK 


Euclid-and Northwest Hwy. 


Arlington Heights, til. 


, 
OPEN DAILY 9 to 9 
SATURDAY 8 to 6 
CL 3-2100 
392-2560 


MARTIN J. 


KELLY 
OLDSMOBILE 
1-516 W. Northwest Hwy. 


Arlington Heights, III. 


DAILY 9 to 9 


SATURDAY 9 to 5 
CLOSED SUNDAY 
392-1100 


ILINGTON 


PARK 


DODGE 


1400 E. Northwest Hwy. 


Palatine. III. 


ACROSS FROM ARLINGTON 


PARK RACE TRACK 


OPtN SUNDAYS 11 to 5 p in 


392-6300 


P A O O O C K P U 1 L I C A T I O N S 


Section 
THE'60s 
AND'70s 


From the year 1960 we seemed to have 


crammed our public and private lives with enough 
events both catastophic and cheery to fin three 
times the span of years. ^ 


Our lives are more accelerated now. we are the 


inhabitants of a world dominated by speed and we 
are implacably on our way to somewhere, we 
know not why. 


We are the wagers of private or declared wars 


against poverty, pollution, politics, and every other 
target for a cynical and brittle age. Still, we are 
also the recipients of unequaled bounty, of more 
leisure time, of unrivaled conveniences. 


We come to this moment in time carrying the 


legacy of all those decades before, all of their 
troubles, all of their joys and miraculously we carry 
more good with us than evil. 


Presidents, policymakers, wielders of influence 


come and go, but what endures most now is the 
same values which carried us into this century. 


tf^Tttof***f)«nU lUNj 
City Cmniril Set To Pick 
4 Fur Homing Committee 


S«B~« ^S-sSss 


Hiwrrmrf Srhixil IliK j^Ssrtr '' 
lrahT»*MM1liiMl 
sSfSsajj"1 


Suburban Democrats Seem To Han Canterf Slnngik 


This Morning In Brief 
i-I- 


S«== ssss '."""" 
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Vietnam—War With No Beginning, War With No End 


END THE 


f EACE NOW w« the chant of many 
in 
Vietnam. 
While 
many 
towns 


young people during the 60's and 
were plagued with violent disorders, 


into this decade as they attempted to 
express their feelings against the war 


this area had mostly peaceful demon- 
strations. 


by STEVE BROWN 


The Vietnam War has seared its place 


in the pages of history for more than ten 
years. Day after day, month after 
month, year after year, the fighting has 
dragged on. It continues today and there 
is no real end in sight. 


Since the early sixties, men from our 


area have taken their places among the 
grunts, chopper pilots and others in such 
places as Pleiku, Dongxoai and the la- 
drang Valley. Others fought at even more 
anonymous places like Hamburger Hill 
or Hill 237. 


The community press has noted the es- 


calation of the fighting at these usually 
unfamiliar places. But the moat direct 
connection between the war and this 
area came not from the front pages, but 
rather from those, small, carbon copy 
Army press releases which filled the 
pages reporting a brother, son or buddy 
had been sent to fight there. 


And as the names of those who left for 


Southeast Asia increased so did the re- 
ports of those from this area who would 
never return to the Northwest Suburban 
area. All killed in action were fathers, 
brothers, sons and buddies who died be- 
side other young men. 


BUT MANY came back to their wives 


and families. They returned to school or 
work or whatever they might have been 
doing before. 


Many came back heroes, decorated for 


bravery and valiant conduct on the bat- 
tlefield. Marines, Army, Air Force, both 
officers and enlisted men all decorated 
for this anonymous war. 


While the fighting went on, groups 


back here worked to make their tours of 
duty more bearable. Gifts at Christmas, 
a letter to the lonely GI, and other ef- 
forts pour forth from the communities. 


But as the escalation of men, bombs 


and bullets increased so did the divisiv- 
ness. The country split between hawks 
and dovas, right and left, and liberal and 
conservative. The war created what 
many said was a greater chasm than 
ever before. 


POLITICIANS, preachers and others 


arose to commend and condemn many 
issues. The viewpoints hardened to steel- 
like texture. 


As the escalation increased so did the 


protest. College campuses were hit the 
hardest, but draft boards and recruiting 
offices were also familiar targets for the 
outpouring of protest against the war. 


This area was spared much of the do- 


mestic violence claused by the foreign 
war. Locally a few silent marches and 
demonstrations took place. Groups like 
the Northwest Suburban Peace Coalition 
and PACEM (Palatine Area Citizens for 
an Enlightened Majority) tried to rally 
the masses to protest the war. 


At the height of the national protest, 


May 1970, when four students were shot 
at Kent State after the U.S. invaded 
Cambodia, local groups, reacted in 
peaceful protest. 


Looking back it appears that more 


time and energy was spent making deci- 
sions over whether or not to lower a flag 
or allow a demonstration in a park than 
the demonstrations themselves. 


IT SEEMS the lack of a major univer- 


sity is the area spared the community 


WHAT WOULD IT TAKE TO 


Light YOUR Fire? 


At one time in your career you were just 
burning with ambition. But, that was yes- 
terday. Today, your attitude could very 
well be, "My present position isn't just what 
I want, but it's good enough." 


We're Management Recruiters, and we're 
called "The Matchmakers." For us, and our 
clients, good enough will never be good 
enough. Our function is to match professional 
and middle management people with the 
ideal position. 


We've successfully matched 20,000 individuals 
with 
5,000 
companies 
in 
all 
areas: 


sales-marketing, administrative, finance, 
ac- 


counting, technical and engineering. 


What will it take to get you looking for some- 
thing better? We can't answer that. But you can. 


There' no better time than the present. When good 
enough is no longer good enough, think of us, 
"The Matchmakers." We're more than professional 
and efficient. We're a guiding light to something 
better. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR A 


PERSONAL CONFIDENTIAL 


INTERVIEW 


anagement 
Recruiters i 


H- m,ik,hmakerb 
I 


CHICAGO & O'HARE 


8550 W. Bryn Mowr 
693-3500 


NORTH 


1500 Skokie Blvd. 
498-4500 


much of the anguish that affected more 
than 1,000 other cities, villages and towns 
during those troubled times. 


In the aftermath, the letters flooded 


the editorial pages. Writers tried to ex- 
plain the reason why they did or did not 
protest. Others suggested all college stu- 
dents be condemned. 


While some opted for mass protest, 


others made individual decisions like the 
Wheeling sailor who jumped ship and 
joined others protesting our involvement 
by fleeing to Sweden: Or the unknown 
number of young men who left their 
homes to go to Canada to avoid the draft. 


This war, like every other before it 


also had its prisoners and men missing 
in action. The fate of these men remains 
unknown. 


THESE MEN have brought together 


other groups of residents to work for 
their release. Local religious leaders 
traveled aboard to beg for their release 
or information about the missing. Letters 
were written to various foreign leaders. 


Today the fighting goes on. Over a dec- 


ade of history filled mostly with tragedy 
has been written about this war. There 
are far fewer men there today than a 
few years ago. There will be no more 
draftees sent to Vietnam. 


But there is no end. Almost like there 


was no real beginning, no Pearl Harbor 
or "Remember the Maine." The fighting 
continues. It is an air war now, for us 
anyway. It may go on forever. This war 
without a beginning may also be the war 
with no end. 


... a store devoted exclusively to carrying every 
item imaginable for your recreation room. Over 


200 bar stools, 50 bars and an incomparable 


selection of upholstered furniture. You'll find 


whatever you need at Bar & Flame — from a 
$7.95 bar stool to a $1000 sofa. Stop in and 


browse around. Open 7 days a week 


2 convenient locations: 


YORKTOWN CONVENIENCE 


CENTER 


NORTH OF THE MALL • 495-2800 


MT. PROSPECT PLAZA 


RAND & CENTRAL RDS. • 259-3936 
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STILL UNAWARE OF the problems pollution presents to our society, 


dangerous water. 


a youngster reflects juvenile thoughts on 


CENTENNIAL 


automatic garage door 
opener system by Alliance. 


r 


Model GS 404 Vi H P rated Screw Drive 


.44" 


Model GS 200 ' > H P. rated 
Cham Drive 


Model ES 450 
Vi H P rated 
Screw Drive 


"SuHKested special vale price plus mtxlpbt installation optional. 


Labor & parts warranty for one yean 


a good way to get in... 
when it's unsafe to get out. 


i a 
]>'! . ',' 'MIKIS o' 
£>;'HII. jlly v.hf 


'. T. ilc'! ' • > v. Ahrt's ' ''I'Kj oi.!sid> 
1 in 


!• I\B to o<'t 'i.' of vol.' t<ir to qcl into the 
iiar.iq" ..nfver ^uise to v. orry about 
.'.-Mthcr or be v.dry about night. Gen.e 
i\.'"ps .0.1 .«Kl vour p-oppfty sale and 
protei'ted — au'omalicjn,! 


see and compare! Discover why 
features like these have made Genie one ol Ihe 
world s fastest-selling garage door opener systems: 
• Superb styling 
• Worm Screw O'tve 
• Built-in lime delay 
• Sensitive safety device 
' 


' • Thoroughly tested and approved. UL listed. 
• Solid state radio control! Certified lo comply with 


FCC regulations. 


SCHAUMBURG ELECTRONICS 


894-5426 


Earth Belching In Garbage 


"Man has lost the capacity to foresee 


and to forestall. He will end by destroy- 
ing the Earth." — Albert Schweitzer. 


Phosphates . . . cyclamates . . . par-, 


ticulates . . . eutrophication . . . are but a 
few examples of the litany for a growing 
number of alarmed men and women liv- 
ing in the suburban shadow of a city like 
Chicago. 


Their distress is over the fouled air, 


putrid water, depleted soil and thunder- 
ing squall now beginning to engulf man 
and his surroundings. 


Environmental concern, however men- 


acing, is a divided issue. 


SALVATION LIES in preventing, or at 


least delaying the day when Earth, out- 
raged by over-sophisticated technology 
will poison, compress, smother and even- 
tually vomit its inhabitants, extremists 
believe. 


Maintaining that sustained growth will 


lead inevitably to social and biological 
collapse,' they opt for stringently regu- 
lated progress, reduction of income, pro- 
duction and population. 


More moderate thinking environmenta- 


lists, however, predict delivery from en- 
vironmental chaos will come from the 
same technology condemend by what 
they call the "doomsday people." 


Among experts, this element contends 


it is not too iate for imagination and in- 
novation in scientific development to 
pave the way for sensibly guided growth 
and healthy progress. 


Representatives 
of both schools- of 


thought agree, though, that in many 
cases both federal and state environmen- 
tal protection agencies may not be mov- 
ing as rapidly as they would like. 


FUNDING, AT both levpls, in more 


ample amount could make a difference 
many say. 
, 


While conservation 
of natural re- 


sources has been a long-standing Ameri- 
can interest, specific attention to envi- 
ronmental pollution began to surface on 
a wider scale only a few years ago. 


The initial thrust of concentration di- 


rected itself toward industry — con- 
stantly offensive by .belching tons of 
noxious particulate matter into the at- 
mosphere daily while at the same time 
adding its equally noxious waste of other 
types to lakes, rivers and streams. 


But, industry is made up of people and 


man does not appear to stop heaping at- 
rocities on himself at quitting time. 


RECENT RESEARCH cites the au- 


tomobile as a chief source of air pollu- 
tion; litter (trash carelessly discarded in 
many cases from the window of an au- 
tomobile) costs the nation more than $1 
billion annually. 


Detergents used in the home are re- 


ported to contribute two billion pounds of 


phosphate compounds to lakes and rivers 
each year stimulating algae growth 
which" depletes oxygen supplies neces- 
sary for aquatic life. 


Also, adequate sewage treatment to re- 


move phosphorous is not generally avail- 
able throughout the country. 


Throw-away beverage containers, poly- 


v i n y l 
c h l o r i d e 
packaging, in- 


discriminate use of pesticides and scores 
of other offenders further compound pol- 
lution problems. 


SO WHAT IS the average suburbanite 


doing and to what degree is his concern? 


An overview of our communities re- 


veals a degree of concern and action but 
also points up a need for much more of 
both. 


Accustomed to the comforts and con- 


veniences of an affluent society, most 
suburbanites do not savor anything bor- 
dering on inconvenience. 


Even if mass transportation is easily 


available, it is more comfortable to de- 
pend on the flexibility of driving to and 
from a commuter station, shopping cen- 
ter or school. 


A FREQUENT DILEMMA faced by 


the typical homemaker might consist of 
deciding if running her dishwasher is en- 
vironmentally preferable to using paper 
plates. 


Most towns have established either en- 


vironmental commissions or advisory 
groups; in some cases, progress has 
been slow. 


In Schaumburg and neighboring Hoff- 


man Estates, as in many other northwest 


communities, cooperation resulted in a 
joint cleanup and beautification pro- 
gram. 


Although nearly 400 volunteer workers 


and a handful of merchants from each 
village were involved, the active work 
force consisted primarily of junior high 
school age and under. 


The program stemmed from Schaum- 


burg's Salt Creek cleanup last fall which 
eliminated tons of discarded trash from 
30 miles of creekbed area. 


ALSO IN SCHAUMBURG, and Pala- 


tine, ordinances banning the Northwest 
Mosquito Abatement District from spray- 
ing with malathion were effected; that 
action resulted in litigation now pending 
in Cook County Circuit Court. 


In 
a 
July emergency, 
however, 


Schaumburg asked the district to spray 
on a temporary basis using the pre- 
viously prohibited pesticide. 


Recycling is the vogue in a number of 


communities through usually limited to 
newspapers and glass; Palatine, how- 
ever, provides for reclamation of cans. 


Many villages are hoping to institute 


and enforce environmental control legis- 
lation programs but little progress has 
been made thus far; research and study 
is in progress in most areas. 


REGIONAL GROUPS, such as PoUu- 


t i o n 
and 
Environmental Problems 


(PEP), based in Palatine, local com- 
mittees like Harrington Square Ecology 
Action, of Hoffman Estates, and high 
scool affiliated clubs continue to provide 
opportunities for citizen involvement. 


Environmental 
Control 
committees 


have also sprung up in communities like 
Wheeling and Buffalo Grove, campaign- 
ing for recycling centers and cleanup 
programs, as well as fighting other'local 
pollution problems. The Buffalo Grove 
committee has been especially vocal on 
the issue of a proposed garbage in- 
cinerator in Arlington Heights. 


Arlington Heights joned the environ- 


mental bandwagon in 1971 with the crea- 
tion of a six-member Environmental 
Control Commission (ECO. 


The ECC is an advisory body to the 


village board and since its inception it 
has looked at a number of environmental 
problems including the controversial pro- 
posal to build a municipal incinerator. 


GENERALLY SPEAKING, though, the 


movement remains slow. 


One prominent authority in the north- 


west suburban area recently said he 
would favor eliminating all environmen- 
tal control and substituting leaf burning 
and other pollution promoting laws. 


"Then we would have the crisis in a 


short time and maybe, just maybe, if we 
worked very hard something might b* 
accomplished to turn the tide," he said. 


THE NEW 73'S ARE COMING 


GRAND PRIXS, GRANDVILLES, 


BONNEVILLES, CATALINAS ARE COMING 


THE BEST TO DATE IS COMING 


FIREBIRDS, VENTURAS, LE MANS AND 


THE ALL NEW GRAND AM IS COMING 


ARE YOU COMING TO SEE THE ALL 


NEW PONTIAC LINE-UP - STOP BY SOON 


THE WIDE-TRACK PONTIACS ARE COMING 


Franklin-Weber PONTIAC 


100 W. GOLF RD., SCHAUMBURG 


1 V2 MILES WEST OF WOODFIELD MALL 


DAILY 9:00 to 9:00 


SAT. 9:00 to 5:00 


OPEN SUNDAYS 12 TO 5 P.M. 
894-1300 
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100 Years Of Publishing Mark Modern Corporation 


The explosion of people and industry 


which characterized Chicago's Northwest 
suburbs during the 1960s also brought 
about dramatic and lasting changes in 
Paddock Publications. 


The new demands of suburban readers 


m terms of frequency and distribution of 


operations well told his client 
you can make it against the Pa 
you can make it anywhere. 
„,.„ , ,ij;i 


Figuring the grass was greene»-%.*be,j 


suburbs, Field Enterprises launched the'' 
Day Publications on January 31, 1966, 
covering Arlington Heights, Mount Pros- 
pect, Des Plaines, and other north- 
western towns. Their paper was publish- 
ed daily. 


Robert Paddock, executive vice-presi- 


dent, said the competition had little ef- 
fect during the first year and a half. 
However, sales began to drop off as vari- 
ous communities became used to having 
a daily paper rather than a weekly. 


This prompted Paddock to publish all 


their editions on a tri-weekly basis begin- 
ning jn March, 1967, making the papers , 
the nation's largest tri-weekly chain. 


The paper has been greatly modern- 


ized and made to look more metropoli- 
tan. There was an increased emphasis on 
quality photography. 


In March of 1969 the Arlington Heights, 


Mount Prospect, Rolling Meadows, and 
Palatine editions began printing daily, 
and other editions soon followed. The 
Day newspapers decided to give up the 
fight, and sold their business to Paddock 
Publications in June, 1970. 


Robert Paddock said the Paddocks had 


spent years developing a knowledge of 
the suburbs, which the metropolitan 
based papers just couldn't match. He 
also said the Day couldn't sell enough 


advertising to cover costs because the 


1 Paddocks had the confidence and loyalty 
'of local merchants before they did. 


D u r i n g the heat of competition, 


Charles Paddock died on May 23, 1967. 
The following year, Stuart Paddock Sr. 


died on May. 4. Stuart Paddock, Jr. is 
now president of the corporation, with 
his brother Robert as executive 'vice- 
president and sister Margie Flanders a'n 
advertising executive. 


As the suburbs continued to grow, the 


ROBERT Y. PADDOCK, 
Executive Vice-President 


their local newspaper caused an ex- 
pansion of the Paddock papers to new 
suburban towns and created new daily 
newspapers from country weeklies. 


As the decade of the 1960s began, Pad- 


dock Publications launched a new edition 
in Itasca as part of the corporation's ear- 
ly interest in DuPage County. 


The newspaper chain added three new- 


editions to its ranks during the decade: 
The Hanover-Streamwood Herald in 1964 
which was later incorporated in the 
Schaumburg Herald. The Schaumburg 
Herald was begun in 1966 and the Buffalo 
Grove Herald in 1969. 


This rapid development of a suburban 


newspaper market attracted the interest 
of Field Enterprises, Inc., the publishers 
of the Chicago Sun-Times and the Daily 
News. 
" • 


A publisher serving as a consultant to 


Field Enterprises who knew the Paddock 


Paddocks found they needed more space. 
They now rejnt a building at 114 W. 
Campbell, iused for classified advertising 
and accoufljijnji offices. 


Paddock' Publications has grown tre- 


mendously since the time when H. C 
Paddock used to write muckraking edito- 
rials that would get him a lawsuit today. 
The corporation 
employs about 420 


people and has a circulation of about 
90,000. 


The multi-million dollar company cir- 


culates nine dailies in the northwest sub- 
urban area and seven weeklies in Lake 
County. 


Since 1955 Paddock newspapers have 


earned 302 major state and national 
awards for journalistic excellence, most 
of them won during the last five years. 
They have also received 121 citations for 
support of special projects and programs 
of community service and public affairs. 


The Arlington Heights Herald won the 


top award in general excellence over all 
dailies in the state of Illinois, including 
the Chicago metropolitan papers, in the 
1970 newspaper contest conducted by the 
Illinois Press Association. This has given 
Paddock the reputation of one of the fi- 
nest groups of newspapers in the nation. 


howard 


CARPET & 


UPHOLSTERY 


Plum Grove 
Center 
2150 Plum Grove Rd. 
Rolling Meadows 


Free Estimates 


359-9500 


Home Shopper Service 


MARGIE FLANDEftS, 
Advertising Executive 


STUART PADDOCK, Jr. 


President 


FREE INTERIOR DECORATOR SERVICE 


Credit Terms or Bank Cards, No Payment for 60 Days 


S 
T.L.E.C. 


'TENDER LOVING "EXTRA" CARING 


II 


Trugks. Recj 


I;V 
J 


YOU 


1439 S. Lee St., Des Plaines 


A DIFFERENCE 


OPEN SUNDAYS 


1914 DODGE TOURER 
John and Horace Dodge produced the hrst car to bear 
their name on November 14, 1914. In the nearly sixty 
years since the appearance of the new Dodge Tourer, 
design innovation and extra care in engineering have 
become synonymous with Dodge. 
A farsighted consistent commitment to automotive ex- 
cellence marked the first 14 years of Dodge And that 
tradition has been maintained, from Chrysler Corporation's 
acquisition of Dodge in 1928. to the present day. 


Dodge Nears 60 Years of 


Extra Care in Engineering 


"Extra Care In Sales and Service' 
For A New Car, Quality Used Car, 


ioffc yehicles 


SEE THE BEST AT 


NORTHWEST DODGE 


298-4430 


Headquarters For 
Olivetti 


Centennial Prices 
During the month 


of September 


Olivetti 
PRAXIS 
Lift 295.0q 
$209 


AT CONSOLIDATED 
OFFICE MACHINES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


We Cater to ALL YOUR 


OFFICE NEEDS 


Olivetti 


Lettera 36 


ListS 749.50 
$119 


Olivetti 


QUANTA 


List 5)0500 
*64 


Olivetti 


Valentine Tab 


Lift 574.50 
$ 


Phone 437-2312 
15 22 E. Algonquin Rd. 


(1 Block West of Elmhurst Rd., Rt. 83) 
Arlington Heights 


.CONSOLIDATED 


OFFICE 
MACHINE & 
EQUIPMENT 


SALES 


SERVICE 


& 


RENTALS 


Olivetti 
Lettera 3 3 
List* 79.50 


Olivetti 
D24 
list $425.00 


HOURS: 
OPEN DAILY 8:30 A.M. TO 6:00 
P.M. 


THURS. EVE'TIL 9:00 P.M. 


IMPROVE 


YOUR 
VISION 


STULL 
STULL 


< 
•" 
• ' , • 
" ? M J 


In home buying or selling, no one looks out for your interests 
better than Barton Stull Realty. We keep a wide eye on the 
entire home market throughout the Northwest Suburbs. 


So, before you make that important move, look to Barton 
Stull Realty. You see things a lot better. 


BARTON 
STULL 
REALTY, 


750 W. Northwest Hwy. 


392-0900 


Hoffwa^EfitflteA 
BuffaJfoGAwe 


213 S. Roselle Rd. 
Dundee & Arlington Hts. Rd 


894-4800 
394-3200 


9 N. Etmhtirst fid. 
" 
255-0900 
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A NEW TYPE of resident came to the suburban executive knows when he moves that soon he will 
area in the I960's. In contrast to his neighbors who 
be moving again. 
' 


bought homes and stayed, the transient suburban . 


Area Outgrowing Dependency 


More and more, the Northwest suburbs 


are becoming self-sufficie«J. And that 
phenomenon, a product of the 1960s, is 
lessening their dependency on the City of 
Chicago. 


Infact, as growth and development 


hern becomes more concentrated and so- 
phisticated, it is not inconceivable the 
word "suburb" may become obsolete. 


In other words, the Northwest suburbs 


are 
themselves 
becoming urbanized. 


And, literally speaking, one can't have a 
suburb unless there first exists and 
"urb." The Northwest area, at some fu- 
ture date, likely will no longer need its 
"urb," which is Chicago. 


Instead of a proliferation of housing de- 


velopments here, residents increasingly 
are becoming dependent on their imme- 
diate community to supply their shop- 
ping, entertainment, health, banking and 
even employment needs. 


INDUSTRY IS COMING to the suburbs 


though it remains restricted to planned 
and tightly zoned areas. More and more 
corporate headquarter offices are locat- 
ing here. 


Though there is still a flow of commu- 


ters streaming to Chicago's Loop to 


work, Northwest residents ate now find- 
ing themselves moving fronr,suburb to 
suburb to make their daily bread: 


In other words, the suburbs >uv truly 


coming of age. No longer Mrg they 
s t r i c t l y bedroom communities, vast 
oceans of look-alike single-family .houses, 
occupied by people who feel they have to 
travel far away to entertain themselves 
and tend to the business of providing for 
their families. 
'••'•- 


Without leaving the Northwest suburbs, 


residents are attending dinner theaters 
and movies, eating in dimly-lit quality 
restaurants, buying goods at sprawling 
shopping centers, depositing their money 
in local banks and visiting physicians 
and dentists in newly-constructed high- 
rise office buildings. 


OF COURSE, housing development is 


still a prime factor in the Northwest sub- 
urbs. The 1960s began with a splurge of 
single-family housing subdivison con- 
struction. 
>., 


Midway through the second year of. the 


1970s, there is a discernible leveling off 
of single-family housing construction. It 
is being replaced with an explosion of 
multiple-family housing. 


A major reason for this is the ever- 


increasing costs of land in the Northwest 
area. Developers no longer can afford to 
pay from $20,000 to $50,000 an acre for 
land and then build single housing units 
sitting on % or one acre lots. 


Instead they are purchasing land in- 


tending to put as many people as pos- 
sible on as little land as possible. A trend 
now is the construction of ownership con- 
dominium and townhouse units. 


IN FACT, THIS concept is so new plan- 


ners and developers are reluctant to pre- 
dict what its eventual outcome will be. 


A safe speculation, however, is that 


such ownership units will bring more 
young people, (mostly with one child or 
less) plus older couples who have raised 
their families, to the Northwest suburbs. 


The impact of the concept as far as 


family groups (those with two or more 
children), probably can't be analyzed 
with any certainty before 1980. 
' 


The concept of multiple-family housing 


is making life hard for planners. Tom 
Fitzgerald, a planner with the North- 
eastern 
Illinois Planning Commission 


(NIPC), points out it is hard to predict, 
for 'instance, future population when 


Joins ^Interiors 


LET YOUR INTERIOR PROBLEMS 


BECOME OURS TOO! 


Drop by and let us talk over your interior decorating needs whenever 
you're ready to start your next redecorating project. Professional guid- 
ance can save you from making many costly mistakes. We also offer 
friendly assistance in selecting furniture, carpeting, fabrics, slip covers, 
draperies, upholstering and many unique accessories. 
Tasteful decorating does not always mean it must be expensive — JUST 
WELL DONE. 


Mart Privileges 
• Furniture 
• Draperies 
• Carpeting 
• Upholstering 


. 
•Slip Covers 


Accessories 


Thomas V. Conroy, Sr. 


Rosemary R. Conroy 
Thomas V. Conroy/Jr. 


Deanna Conroy 


1421 East Pakjtinc Road 
316 W. Northwest Highway 


Arlington Heights, III. 
Harrington, III. 


CL 5-2789 
381.3594 


people are being stacked on top of one 
another and squeezed into high density 
situations. 


The 1960s in the Northwest suburbs 


were boom times. That condition still ex- 
ists. 


THERE ARE explosions in prices too. 
Statistics show real estate is rocketing. 


Homes that four years ago sold for 
$25,000 are now being sold for $32,000 or 
more. Frame houses built on a slab with 
all the individual style of a carton of Ritz 
crackers are easily selling for $30,000. 


The newly-build condominiums and 


townhouses are 
selling 
for 
between 


$20,000 and $40,000. 


The situation, complicated with the 


coming of industry, may result in an 
acute housing dilemma here as 1980 ap- 
proaches. 


INDUSTRY IN ALL it diversities 


needs a labor force. Can the people 
needed to fill that demand afford to live 
in the suburbs? Will they be able to af- 
ford a home if they desire one here? Or 
will they have to commute from other 
areas including Chicago? 


There have been recorded instances 


where companies, principally those in- 


volved in warehousing and light manu- 
facturing, have been forced to relocate 
from the Northwest area because of an 
inability to find employes. Reportedly 
the scarcity of laborers has resulted 
from jjieir inability to find housing there 
that fits their pocketbook. 


Hero Faraci, of the NIPC housing of- 


fice, sees* the advent of low and moder- 
ate-income subsidized housing here as 
imperative. 


Government standards describe a fam- 


ily of four people with an annual income 
of $4,000 or less as being low-income 
while the same family with an annual 
income of $9,000 is moderate income. 


"THERE IS AN existing need and fu- 


ture need for subsidizing housing in the 
Northwest suburbs," Faraci said. 


Despite the purported needs of low and 


moderate-income housing here, such 
housing is presently nowhere to be found. 


There have been proposals, most de- 


feated after vehement protests by resi- 
dents. 


A classic example occurred during the 


last part of September, 1971, when the 
Arlington Heights Village Board, by a 6-1 
vote, rejected a proposal for 190 units of 


moderate-income housing on 15 acres of 
land adjacent to St. Viator High School. 


THE VOTE WAS taken after numerous 


hearings during which residents (one 
meeting drew 700 protestors) objected 
s t r e n u o u s l y to subsidized housing, 
claiming it would depress property val- 
ues and conceivably lower the cultural 
and economic level of the community as 
well as increase crime. 


So that is how the situation stands now. 


Families living on moderate incomes, 
such as the incomes paid in some areas 
of industry, cannot afford housing in the 
Northwest suburbs. 


Conversely industry cannot exist with- 


out a labor force. It would appear North- 
west suburbanites can't have their cake 
and eat it too. 


THEY EITHER WILL have to tolerate, 


on a planned basis, the advent of low and 
moderate-income housing here, or they 
will have to accept the reality that their 
industrial parks may stand half-filled if 
industrialists can't employ people within 
their budgets. 


It could become the hottest issue of the 


1970s in the Northwest suburbs. 


We're on our way 


On April 14, 1972, we moved from 


our temporary facility to our 


permanent building. Since that 
date, we have opened over 1500 


new accounts and hopefully made 
as many or more new friends>. 


The Suburban National Bank has all the services you 
would expect from a full service bank . . . one of our big 
specialties is making quick decisions on all types of 
loans: automobile, home improvement, vacation, 
personal, etc. Please stop in and visit us soon! 


C. Michael Reese 


President 


Yes, like Paddock Publications, we're 
on our way to our first 100 years! 


Suburban JVational Bank 


of Elft Grove Village 


Devon Ave. and Tonne Rd. 


Elk Grove Village, Illinois, 60007 
593-0345 
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Suburbanites Squeeze Through Maze Of Traffic Patterns 
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The problem of getting from one place 


to another, already irksome and occa- 
sionally impossible, will take on even 
bigger proportions as the 1960s approach 
in the Northwest suburbs. 


Mass transit not withstanding, the ma- 


jor carrier here will remain the automo- 
bile, & professional transportation plan- 
ner predicted. 


"They shouldn't drive their automo- 


biles," sighed John Orzesky, executive 
director of the Chicago Area Trans- 
portation Study (CATS). "But they will." 


CATS 
provides 
professional 
trans- 


portation planning for and acts as a co- 
operative, coordinating link between Chi- 
cago and the metropolitan area. 


A REALISTIC man, Orzesky has no il- 


lusions. He knows "they" will continue 
driving their cars. Orzesky's "they" of 
course in the Chicago-area commuter, a 
large proportion of which are Northwest 
suburban residents. 


Because of this particularly American 


dependence on the automobile, he feels 
the main mode of transportation in the 
suburbs will continue to be the car, over 
concrete-paved expressways and along 
suburban arterial streets for some time. 
Maybe forever. 


Orzesky sees highway improvements 


and construction as the number one pri- 
ority In the Northwest suburbs through- 
out this decade and into the next one. 


HE. HOWEVER, doesn't visualize a 


great deal of new highway construction 
along Uie high-density Northwest corri- 
dor composed principally of the North- 
west Tollway and the Kennedy Ex- 
pressway. 


What he does see is the improvement 


and widening to four lanes of many of 
the arterial streets such as Algonquin 
Road, Meacham Road, Golf Road, and 
Eimhurst Road. He also sees the con- 
struction of more railroad crossings and 
overpasses to expedite traffic flow. 


Making improvement of the arterial 


s t r e e t s especially 
imperative, he 


claimed, is the fact that the nature of the 
suburban commuter is changing. No 
longer, he said, can a commuter be 
strictly defined as one who travels from 
a suburb into the city to work. 


Commercial 
and 
industrial devel- 


opment outside the corporate limits of 
Chicago are resulting in suburbanites 
traveling to work from one suburb to an- 
other. The growth phenomenon here Is 
also resulting in people commuting from 
the city to the suburbs to work. 


ALL THIS FLUX adds up to a lot of 


diverse and varied auto trips, many of 
which are on arterial streets and do not 
result in expressway travel, he ex- 
plained. 


Whatever, Orzesky isn't over-optimis- 


tic either. Given the explosive population 
growth of the Northwest suburbs, use of 
highways and streets will increae. 


It Is conceivable eventually the trans- 


portation street system here will be 
strained to the point that, despite all im- 
provements and construction, it won't be 
able to keep up. The specter of being 
caught in traffic jams at all hours of the 
day and in numerous places might be a 
fact of life in time, maybe before the 
year 2,000, he said. 


There are solutions, he added. The ob- 


vious one is to encourage more people to 
use mass transit. 


THE CHALLENGE will be to wean 


commuters away from their automobile, 
a formidable feat, he said. 


The planner said the Northwest sub- 


urbs presently have the most efficient 
rail transit to the Loop. The transit here 
is provided by the Chicago & North West- 
ern and Milwaukee railroads. 


A problem in getting people to use 


such mass transit is that the rail lines 
basically feed into Chicago. There will 
have to be feeder lines and, porhaps, 
larger trunk lines going to other devel- 
oping commercial and industrial centers 
throughout the area if people are to use 
mass transit, he said. 


Another problem is financing. Because 


of labor and operating costs, private 
providers of mass transit are hard- 
pressed to break even, much less make a 
profit. The apparent solution here is pub- 
lic subsidization. Orzesky noted the huge 
amount of federal, state and local finan- 
cial aid available for building more 
roads. Something of this nature will have 
to become available if mass transit is to 
support Itself, he said. 


A PROBLEM at this time appears to 


be deciding who is going to take the lad 
in promoting mas* transit here. 


An idea suggested by the Chicago and 


North Western Railroad has intrigued 
numerous people here. It might be a so- 
lution. 


The railroad suggested bringing togeth- 


er all the transportation lines serving the 
metropolitan area, including eight com- 
muter railroads, the CTA, some dozen 
private bus lines, into a huge public au- 
thority. 


They'd form a super-transit agency 


serving the six counties of the Chicago 
area and two from Northwestern In- 
diana. The agency, North Western offi- 
cials pointed out, could levy its own 
taxes, qualify far more easily for federal 
aid and engage in serious planning and 
coordination of transportation throughout 
the area. 


THE COMPANY claimed only by such 


a system — which wouldn't be dependent 
on the automobile — can we move ef- 
ficiently in the years to come. 


A problem still to be worked out is who 


specifically is going.to take the lead in 
pursuing and developing such a sugges- 
tion. 
In the meantime, Orzesky sees the car 


looming larger and larger in Northwest 
\iiburban life. 


There are other possible solutions. 
There is, Orzesky pointed out, the 


simple expedient of more commuters rid- 
ing in fewer cars. 


What, he asked, would be the effect on 


expressway use if instead of riding alone 
or with, perhaps one other partner, car- 
loads of four and five people were organ- 
ized daily? In other words, car pools. 


ALTERNATE ROUTES, instead of the 


expressway, continue to be a possibility. 
Roads like Milwaukee, Elston, Clybourn 
and Lake Shore Drive also stretch to the 
Loop and other suburban points. 


Truck traffic is a problem and is be- 


coming a bigger problem. 


It has been suggested the large semi- 


trailer trucks that clog expressways dur- 
ing rush-hour might be instead restricted 
to hours of low use. 


Whatever, the culprit remains 
the 


automobile. As long as people remain de- 
pendent on it, transportation will be a 
problem here. 


Orzesky's opinion is that, though "they 


s h o u l d n ' t drive their automobiles," 
Northwest suburbanites will continue to 
do so. 


'J 
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>said 
present process 
of 
repairing 
suburban 
roads 
find, especially during the summer when repair 
going whatever the time ot day. 
he said 


a lot can happen 


in 9 months! 


(AND REALLY DID... AT CASS FORD) 


Cass Ford In Only A Few Short Months Has 


Become The 9th Largest Selling Ford Dealer In The 
Entire Chicagoland Area . . . There Must Be A 
Reason 
— 
Because We Are 
Your 
Local Ford 


Dealer, We Will Not Be Undersold . . . 
Stop In, Say Hello And See Why We Say, 
"Where You Buy Does Make A Difference" 


' The Only Convertible 


That Outsells Ford! 


YOU! 


750 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY, DES PLAINES 


OPEN SUNDAYS 
827-2163 


t 


. . isn't it about time YOU changed to Cass Ford? 
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They Are Selling Everything Else, Why Not God? 


People of different 
religions have 


stopped telling one another "you are go- 
ing to hell." In fact, a lot of adults no 
longer hear that message from the pul- 
pit. 


Today, in the 1970's about forty per 


cent of the adult population in this area, 
doesn't hear any religious message be- 
cause they do not attend church. 


Clergymen agree with the Gallup or- 


ganization and Yearbook of American 
Churches statistics that say less than 50 
per cent of America's adult population 
attend worship services. However they 
say attendance is better and the figure is 
higher in the suburbs. 


But it's not high enough, they com- 


plain. Many suburban area subdivision 


sales offices as a sales pitch use the fact 
that 
the neighborhood has 
several 


churches of different denominations. It's 
a face of suburban life today as any ride 
can prove. 


YET MOST clergymen explain that 


church membership is at an all time low 
and agree that people all over America 
and here in the suburbs are moving 
away from organized religion. 


But this does not mean they are turn- 


ing away from a belief in God, only from 
the idea that God lives in only one house. 


Several clergymen in the area said it 


was satisfying to see persons other than 
members of their congregation attending 
worship services. 


They were also frank enough to admit 


it worried them that their own parish- 
ioners were in someone else's church. 
Sharing ideas about one another's reli- 
gion and learning to understand one an- 
other is okay, but who gets the cash con- 
tribution that supports the church? 


The 1960's brought changes in nearly 


all faiths. Ecumenism, a new movement 
that started in 1963 during the second 
Vatican Council asked Christians to take 
a look at the similarities in their reli- 
gions instead of the differences. 


WHEN ECUMENISM or Christian un- 


ity was first proposed it was described 
as a lofty but possibly unrealistic goal. 
But it worked to a degree and the late 
1960's were a period of interfaith and in- 
terchurch meetings and worship ser- 
vices. 


People were getting to know what oth- 


er religions were all about. Some reli- 
gions were undergoing changes. The 
1960's were an experimental period in the 
liturgy. Latin services were being said in 
modern language, folk masses, jazz li- 
turgies and dramatization were a part 
of the change that remains and are a 
fact in the 1970's. 


The question then, and now, how far to 


move from traditional doctrine, is still 
unanswered. 
Clergymen don't 
agree 


about what is responsible for lower 
church membership. Some say its be- 
cause religions aren't changing and don't 
relate to a person's everyday life. Others 
claim it is the changes from tradition 
that are turning people away from reli- 
gion. 


W i t h i n the Catholic church, the 


changes 
affected 
priests 
and nuns. 


Priests not only questioned the fact that 
celibacy made them better priests but 
were were marrying andjfighting for the 
right to remain practicing priests. Nuns 
for the first time in the religion's history 
were allowed and encouraged to become 
a part of the community and shed their 
long habits for street clothes. 


THE CATHOLIC church admitted it 


was not only losing members but failing 
to attract young people to services. At 
present, religious orders report a slight 
increase in the response to religious call- 
ings. 


The suburban area witnessed a fantas- 


tic growth in the past 15 years. At the 
beginning of that time Gallup polls 
showed the highest church membership 
to date. But many clergymen were ques- 
tioning the relevancy of that fact. They 


... ft no ir it for ott r 
good impressions! 


We are pleased that our roster 
of clients includes the names of 
the largest and most successful 
businesses in the Northwest 
suburban area, as well as many 
of its Churches, Schools and 
Villages. 


Our craftsmen carry on the 
tradition of quality workmanship 
established in our previous 
connection with Paddock 
Publications. 


It is our desire to continue to 
serve this area with the finest 
quality printed products 
produced with an extra measure 
of care. 


WARREN ROGERS PRINTING CO., INC. 
611 S. Vermont St., Palatine, III. 60067 • 358-6312 


wondered if people were joining because 
it was Oe thing to do, like joining the 
country club, or if it was a guiding, soul- 
searching experience. 


Several clergymen today say the adult 


who belongs to a church does so because 
he is concerned with making religion an 
everyday part of his life. But the youth 
of the suburbs seem to slip away from 
organized church movement. . 


The headline God is Dead splashed 


across the top of a Time magazine in the 
1960's caused quite a stir among the 
people. Here in the suburbs it was a ser- 
mon topic in many churches. But most 
clergymen, while agreeing with statistics 
that showed church membership was not 
rising according to the percentage of new 
people moving into the area, insisted this 
did not mean "God is dead." 


SEVEhAL CLERGYMEN said 
the 


shocking statement seemed to act as a 
catalyst and strengthened the faith of 
many parishioners. 


In that same period the 1963 Supreme 


Court decision to ban prayers in public 
schools drew angry protests from many 
suburbanites. Letters of protest flooded 
newspapers and clergymen reported that 
catechism and Sunday school attendance 
was higher. But in the 1970's the attend- 
ance dropped again. 


Most pastors in this area agree that 


the church is still the center of family 
life. However a few admit some of their 
flock, belong but do not participate ac- 
tively. 


There are many active and vibrant 


youth groups throughout the suburban 
area and they took root long before to- 
day's "Jesus Freaks" became a new 
emotional high for young people. But 
membership in these groups is low com- 
pared to the young population. 


A CATHOLIC priest offered this reason 


for the low church membership in the 
suburbs. It's because all the kids that 
were growing up in the 60's are now 
counted as adults but don't belong to a 
church, he saI3. 


This changes as soon as they get old 


enough to marry and have children, he 
added. "They come back to us then," 
said the priest. 


The church has been around for a long 


time. Changes within many religions are 
still occuring. A sign of the times might 
be the fact that those involved in reli- 
gious revival have gone to advertising in 


the hope that business will pick up if 
ttiey get the message to the people. 


In 1971 38 major national religious 


groups: Catholic, Protestant and, Jewish 
working through the Religion in Ameri- 


can Li(e advertising council used mil- 
lions of dollars on advertising. 


At a preview of the campaign one min- 


ister is reported to have said "They're 
selling everything else why nci God?" 


Centennial Sals! 


Today's favorite designs ... at yesteryear's prices 


All Holloware 
20% Off 


All Solid Gold 
Charms & 
Charm Bracelets. 


Ladies 2 Karat T.ll . 14 Kami \\ kite Gold 
Engagement Sel 
«r-*k^ 


Rvg. $8.95.00 
\o« O«I5 


20% on 


Up to 30% off 
On Pearl Necklaces 


Ladies' 14 Karat \cllou- Coltl 
Vi Karat Solitare 
Engagement Sel 
.**;225 


Musical Figurines ................. 50% 
Off 


Ladies' 14 Knrat White Cold 0/*a/, 
¥2 ct. T.W. of Diamonds 
Cocktail Ring 
Keg. S.195.00 


Lndivs :H Knrat H ith 5 
14 Karat White Gold 
Engagement Sel 
««•». x 1200.00 


l-t Karat Diamond 
Wedding Rings 
Mn(«-liii.ff 
Off 


Diamond and Sapphire 14 Karat White Gold 
Cocktail Ring 
• 


O ............................. Sale 


Men's 14 Karat White Gold 
1-1.46 Karat Solitaire 
Diamond Ring 
Reg. XI IW.i.OO 


Diamond & Emerald 14 Karat White Gold 
Cocktail-Ring 
Reg. $150.00 


Ladies I (• Kami \ elloic Gold 
Solitaire '/2 Karat 
Engagement Set 
««/»«-• 


Reg. X7W5.00 
.\,,W *525 


Charge Accounts Invited 


RANDHURST SHOPPING CENTER \ 
U 


392-0840 
\-4>\ 


Mon. thru Fri. 10:00 to 9:30 
Sunday Store Hours 12-5 


129 Broadway, Melrose Park • Fl 3-7988 


Winston Park Plaza • Fl 5-0444 


Yorktown Shopping Center • 627-1721 


We Honor 


-V -f 
v" -rl -f'-J 


1 


Assets Now Over 


$50 MILLION 


as services continue to expand 


$53,087,031 


how 


$47,599,572 


$33,673,761 


9 
we ve 


$28,529,018 


$23,272,766 
grown 


$17,937,800 


$13,098,757 


$2,853,351 


1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


JUNE 


30 
* 


Your acceptance of our bank was again clearly 
demonstrated in 1971 when deposits increased almost 
$12,000,000, the largest gain in our history. And since 
the first of the year, assets have gone over the 
$50,000,000 mark. 


To meet the growing banking needs of our community, 
we have completed several expansion programs and 
added valued services for the benefit of our depositors. 
Whether you prefer one-stop teller service or the 
convenience of auto banking, you will receive the highest 
bank interest rate in a varjety of savings plans. 


You'll find our location in beautiful Randhurst Center 
ideal, for we're in the center of one of the northwest's . 
great shopping areas. So come in soon and see why 
thousands of your neighbors are First National 
customers. 


Check-free checking with $100 minimum 
balance * Installment Loans • auto-bank 
windows • safe deposit boxes • bank by 
mail • night depository • commercial 
loans • money orders, travelers' checks, 
cashier's checks, certified checks, foreign 
drafts or letter of credit. Full trust services 
• 'Paradise Tours complete travel services. 


3 in 1 Passbook 


5% 90 day term 
5 '/2 one-year term 
5% % two-year term 
All accounts automatically renewable 


Interest compounded daily 


Minimum $500 


Regular passbook 4Vi% 
Certificates up to 53A% 
Golden passbook 5% 


\ 


First National Bank of Mount Prospect 


MEMBER 
F.D.I.C. 
YOUR FRIENDLY FULL SERVICE BANK AT RAHDHURST CENTER 
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Vibrations Of The Sixties Called 'Too Freaking Much' 


Oh!!!!! The Vibrations of the six- 


ties! !! Too freaking much!!': 


The sixties saw the coming of age of 


rock, from the bee-bop left over from the 
fifties to the protest songs of mid-decade 
»nd the later mind-blowing -'cid rock 
punctuated 
with 
"psychedelic" 
light 


shows. 


Where did it all begin? It flared up 


spontaneously in the British Isles and 
California, and infected music every- 


where with a throbbing beat and a big 
big sound. 


While the popular radio stations ca- 


tered to the young in 1961 with "Who Put 
The Bomp In the Bomp Bomp Bomp" by 
Barry Mann, the Grateful Dead was into 
a whole new thing. Ken Kesey and his 
Merry Pranksters toured the West in a 
yellow bus, and the Dead were their 
group, providing the sounds at the na- 
tion's first Acid Tests. 


NOT MANY .PEOPLE outside of a se- 


lect California clique knew about those 
kinds of parties, but they knew about the 
twist, the craze that paved the way for 
t o d a y ' s free-form dance gyrations. 
Though denounced by some as obscene, 
the twist caught .on and lived through a 
thousand variations. 


The alliance of country and western 


music the next year 
bulleted Ray 


Charles, the New Christy Minstrels, Pe- 


ter, Paul, and Mary and Joan Baez to 
the top of the charts. Hootenannies be- 
came the college fad. 


Herbie Mann's flute was the newest ad- 


dition to the jazz scene. 


Dave Brubeck and Miles Davis contin- 


ued to thrill audiences at Newport's fa-' 
mous jazz festival in Rhode Island and at 
Monterey's pop festival in California. 


Four long-haired youths from Liver- 


pool electrocuted the rock business in 


IN A HALO OF LIGHT, a performer creates the 
sounds of the sixties, -from hard acid rock to coun- 
try rock and folk tunes. With the hit charts declar- 


ing a new number one song every week, change 
and innovation in music was top priority as groups 


vied for the attentions of a youthful audience 
which rewarded its favorites well. 


1963 with such hits as "I Wanna HoW 
Your Hand" and "She Loves 
You." 


.Throughout the sixties, the Beatles 
wooed youthful listeners everywhere, and 
after their national appearance on the 
Ed Sullivan show, their albums were 
automatically bound for the hit charts. 


THEIR U. S. TOUR, and "A Hard 


Day's Night," a full length feature mov- 
ie, insured their success. 


British groups like the Rolling Stones 


and Herman's Hermits swelled the num- 
ber of hit imports that were a smashing 
success. 


The Beach Boys, the Supremes, Sonny 


and Cher and Petula Clark hit the 
spotlight in 1965, when music also was 
becoming 
message oriented. 
P. 
F. 


Sloane's "The Eve of Destruction" ush- 
ered in an era of protest songs, and Bob 
Dylan, a wiry young songwriter and sing- 
er bred in Minnesota and blossomed in 
New York's Greenwich Village, was the 
poet laureate. 


Simon and Garfunkel's quiet, lilting 


style, manifest in "Feelin" Groovy" and 
"Silent Night" marked a new turning 
post in music, and in 1967, Bobbie Gen- 
try's country-style "Ode to Billie Joe" 
and the Fifth Dimension's lyrical sounds 
followed the mode. The Beatles reached 
new heights with "Strawberry Fields" 
"Sargeant Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club 
Band," and "All You Need Is Love." 


ROCK GROUPS continued to thrill 


crowds at the Fillmore West and the Fill- 
more East, while lesser known but good 
rock groups appeared locally at Arling- 
ton Heights's Cellar and Wheeling's Wild 
Goose. 


The Fillmore specialized in light and 


sound shows, fitting Herman Hesse's de- 
scription "Tonight at the magic theater 
for madmen only/the price of admission 
your mind." 


The Indian and the mystical grabbed 


music in 1968 following the U.S. tour of 
Maharishi Maresh Yogi, and oriental re- 
ligions including Hare Krishna, exerted 
wide influence on sounds and lyrics. 


The Beatle's album of the year was 


"Revolution" 
and their 
cartoon-movie 


"Yellow Submarine" was an instant suc- 
cess. 


Tiny Tim tiptoed through the tulips of 


1968, a parody on rock and on himself. 


1969 WAS THE year of the rock music 


festival, and Woodstock was the "beau- 
tiful" epitome. Sixty hours of all the top 
names in young music provided contin- 
uous entertainment for hundreds of thou- 
sands of rain-soaked, long haired, doped- 
up youth on a farm in upstate New York. 


The Woodstock nation became a legend 


in its own time, and imitations were 
sought everywhere, some successfully, 
before the tragedy of Altamont, Cal., 


where a young man was stabbed on 
stage. 


The Stones' "Gimme Shelter" captured 


the event on fflm for mass viewing and 
mass horror. 


Sly and the Family Stone also ap- 


peared in a free concert in 1970, this one 
in Chicago's Grant Park. The festivities 
turned into a full scale riot however, and 
effectively scared area persons out of 
sponsoring or even condoning rock con- 
certs. 


A PLANNED CONCERT at Deer 


Grove Forest Preserve never came off 
because the Forest Preserve District 
said it "tried to discourage rock festi- 
vals." No permit, no concert was dis- 
couraging news to area promoters. 


In 1971, the year of George Harrison's 


hit single "My Sweet Lord" and Cana- 
dian folksinger Gordon Lightfoot, the 
Palatine High School seniors replaced 
their traditionally poorly attended fare- 
well dance with a rock festival. 


Even the Drug Prevention people got 


into the act with a Jesus Rock Concert at 
Santa's Village, Dundee. 


Rock musicals, from "Hair," glorify- 


ing the age of Aquarius, to the rock op- 
era "Tommy" by the Who were gigantic 
box office successes, though Hair was 
banned for a while in Boston. 


WITH THE ADVENT of the Jesus 


freaks, "Jesus Christ Superstar" and 
"Godspell" were musical-versions of the 
life of Christ hailed by many, but de- 
cried as irreverent by others. 


One of the most successful and most 


prolific songwriters of the decade, with 
34 hits to her name, was Carole King, 
whose "You've Got A Friend" was popu- 
larized by James Taylor. She became a 
recording star in her own right with "It's 
Too Late." 


It has never been too late though for 


the bubble of Lawrence Welk; Mitch 
Miller had the whole country singing 
along in the early sixties, while Dionne 
Warwick singing Burt Bacharach songs 
created a sound so unique that her au- 
dience only wanted to listen. 


THE SOUNDS OF music from the pens 


of Richard, Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein continued to delight music lov- 
ers, while music from the Broadway 
shows was popular FM radio fare. 


Many of the rock hits found their way 


into full band arrangements, and were 
brought to the adult audience through 
such stars as Andy Williams, Ferrante 
and Teichert, Frank Sinatra and Barbra 
Streisand. 


Music exploded into the seventies 


headed in a myriad of directions and 
promising new developments with every 
hit. And again, pop journalist Tom Wolfe 
s u m m e d 
it 
up, 
"Too freaking 


much!!!!" 


OU)S KKCOKI) KKKAKKR Ol THE TWENTIES 


OLDS OF THE 20 S or OLDS OF THE 70 S 
You always get the same quality arid service that has kept 
Oldsmobile Always a Step Ahead. 


COME AWAY 


Ray OLDS — ALWAYS A STEP AHEAD 


CUJ OLDSMOBILE 


RAY NUSINOW, left, and CHUCK CLIF- 
FORD in the foreground of the Ray Oldsmo- 
bile Dealership located in Park Ridge. 


In 1967, Ray Oldsmobile moved from Chicago to Park Ridge and 
was the No. 15 Oldsmobile dealer in Illinois. In 1969 Ray Olds 
moved from 742 Higgins Rd. to its present address at 501 Busse 
Hwy. and today is the No. 1 Oldsmobile dealer in the state. 
"When we moved to our present address, we put $1.5 million 
into me facilities," said general manager, Charles Clifford. He 
and owner Ray Nusinow feel this investment plus good customer 
service'will keep Ray Olds in the No. 1 spot. 
"We realize that the service department is the key to customer 
satisfaction, and we hope to keep the customers coming back by 
offering top service," Clifford said. 
Toward this end, the dealership has a 26-bay service department, 
'a body shop with 22 bays, 14 mechanics, the latest diagnostic 
equipment and 30 free leaner cars for customers who are having 
their cars serviced. There is also an air conditioned waiting room 
to keep customers comfortable. • 
"We sell about 2,500 new cars per year,' olid we have a very hot, 
progressive line," Clifford revealed. Of the 25 models of Oldsmo- 
biles that Ray Olds carries, all sell about the same, Clifford said 
He added the 1973 forecast says 3,000 will be sold at Ray. 
Ray Olds carries about 400 new cars in stock at all times, along 
with "a complete used car inventory of all makes and models." 
"We have just created a nation-wide fleet sales department," 
Clifford said, "and we anticipate sales to increase 1,000 to 1,200 
per year because of this feature." He explained Ray Olds has a 
Salesman who travels throughout the country to sell cars and 
service accounts for all fleet companies, such as Hertz and Avis. 
Seven salesmen are on hand to wait on customers at Ray Olds 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through Friday and from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Saturdays. The service department is open from 7:30 
a.m Monday thru Friday only, and the dealership is closed 
Sundays. 


INC 


501 Busse Highway 
Pafk Rjd 


PHONES: Sub. 825-8871 
Chicago 774-81 77 


HOURS: Monday thru Friday 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Saturday 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
CLOSfD SUNDAY 
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Drug education can be an easy lesson 


kids learn in class or a bitter one they 
learn in the outside world. 


Today, learning about drugs is part of 


a student's basic curriculum 
together 


with reading and writing. How the pro- 
grams come to our community is an in- 
teresting story. 


It started in the late 1960's, with the 


realization that children were being ex- 
posed to drugs and needed to know the 
facts about drug abuse. 


In the early 1960's newspaper stories 


told of less than a dozen narcotics ar- 
rests in suburban Northwest Cook County 
areas. Police were arresting narcotics 
trafficers then. 


BUT SOMEHOW, they had a hard time 


convincing suburban parents that drugs 
were a suburban problem. There seemed 
to be the attitude that it was lower eco- 
nomic classes that turned to drugs for 
escape, 


Arrests in those years encouraged that 


idea. It somehow was always the out-of- 
town seller and the first-time suburban 
user the stones talked about. But then 
the arrests became more frequent. 


First talks urging drug education for 


children are noted in 1963 when the dan- 
ger of barbiturate misuse was the topic 
of a talk before Mount Prospect Rota- 
rians. 


The head of a large pharmaceutical 


firm told parents their own medicine 
cabinets were supply houses for their 
children's drug parties. 


Hospital officials and police in the area 


were noticing an alarming increase in 
drug overdose cases. It was not always 
hard drugs that were blamed. Sometime 
hailucinagenics or foreign toxic sub- 
stances like glue or inhalants were mis- 
used too. 


THE SAME KID who went to the drug 


store or dime store to buy glue for mod- 
el-making in 1960 and got a pat on the 
head for being industrious was suddenly 
suspected of being a glue sniffer. Village 
officials insisted stores keep glue off the 
shelves and sell it to adults only. Youths 
could not buy glue but reports that drugs 
were available in any school yard were 
being passed around. 


Adults were asked to take a serious 


look at their own life style and pill-pop- 
ping habits. Educators and local law en- 
forcement agencies pushed for drug edu- 
cation in schools. But it was not until the 
late 60's, when drug overdose deaths be- 
came a reality here, that parents too en- 
couraged drug education. 


Yet, somehow the drug talks never 


seemed to attract a large adult audience 
unless an overdose incident or drug case 
was news in the area. 


In February of 1966 President Lyndon 


Johnson approved a drug abuse law. In 


MARIJUANA PLANTS potted and 
cultivated on a suburban rooftop 
garden were confiscated by police 
who reaped a harvest of the illegal 
garden planted last year by two 


youths. Although marijuana has been 
found growing wild in fields, this 
type of garden was a product of the 
I960's culture. 


that same year school districts and local 
police departments in this area started 
surveys to see what percentage of school 
kids were using drugs. No one doubted 
anymore they were used; now it was a 
question of how many kids were users 
and of what drugs. 


THE FIRST statistics were alarming. 


In 1969 the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of Drug Abuse released informa- 
tion that said in Wheeling and Hersey 
high schools 35 per cent of the students 
used or tried drugs at least once. In 
Mount Prospect and Arlington Heights 
the figures were lower. Fifteen per cent 
of the students admitted to drug use. 


Even youth workers who insisted the 


figures were exaggerated because "kids 
like to show off or appear tough," agreed 
the figures were alarming. But, when a 
drug overdose death occurred in the area 
it was a statistic no one could argue. 


Part of today's suburban scene is the 


use of marijuana. The drug gained wide- 
spread use, the name pot, and baddie 
status in the late 1960's when students 
and young prople built a culture around 
the weed. 


In the 1970's suburbanites are no long- 


er insisting drugs are a part of the city 
scene and a city problem. The big argu- 
ment is whether marijuana is any worse 
than alcohol and whether it should be 
classed as a federal drug offense. It's an 
argument that is still being battled, but 
theVmphasis has shifted from the ques- 
tion of bad or good, to how much is bad? 
Today's courts punish users according to 
the amount of weed found in possession. 


LEGALIZING MARIJUANA received 


some verbal support in the suburbs but 
in California this year voters are being 
asked if they want to legalize private use 
of marijuana. (Following a federal com- 
mission report) 


Local police say, that according to law, 


marijuana users are no different than 
hard drug users and until the courts tell 
them differently they are all treated as 
drug offenses. And the incidence of those 
drug arrests are jumping fast. 


Some authorities think experimentation 


in schools is decreasing, though drug ar- 
rests have risen. The Cook County coro- 
nor's office showed that in 1960 there 
were six drug overdose deaths. By 1970 
the figure rose to 277 overdose deaths; in 
1971 the death toll was over 300. 


Eleven of those deaths occurred in sub- 


urban Cook County. 


Local enforcement agencies and offi- 


cials believe the only way to change 
these grim statistics is with education 
and the realization that the suburbs do 
have a drug problem. 


People finally believe drugs are a 


problem, but also that youngsters are 
more aware ol it than before. Only fu- 
ture statistics will tell if today's educa- 
tion is paying off. 


WOODSTOCK CREATED THE age of the rock music 
festival which entertained local teens at smaller versions 
in the area. While their parents worried, youths smoked 


up, slept, rapped or just listened to music on pleasant 
afternoons in parks or vacant farmland away from the 
hassles of the older generation. 


Number One in 2-Way Communications 


.::?' 


MOTOROLA, INC. 


Communications Division 
7307 E. Algonquin Road 
Schaumburg, Illinois 
/ 


/- 
This plant, pictured above, is the largest, 
/ 
most modern manufacturing facility in the 
./ 
Northwest area. Motorola designedthis 


plant with the employees in mind, using the 


most modern concepts in lighting, heating, air 


conditioning, production methods and beauty. 


Motorola offers the people of this area an opportu- 


nity to work with one of the largest electronic manu- 


facturers in the country. Our employees receive many 
,/ 
outstanding benefits and yet work within easy driving 


f 
distance of the entire Northwest Area. 


Motorola is proud to grow with the rapidly expanding 


Northwest community. 


..& 


.:#'' 
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If You Can Afford It, You Can Live Here 
Suburbs A Friendly Place? 


Th« suburb* are supposed to be a 


friendly place to live. 


To prove It, Human Relations Councils 


sprang up in 19M in Northwest suburban 
villages. A long way from Selma, Ala., 
and a long way from having to face, the 
realities of integration, the councils spon- 
sored a lot of speakers and a lot of 
needed education. 


In 19M, 75 families formed the North- 


west Suburban Council on Human Rela- 
tions, and circulated a petition support- 
ing equal opportunity and open housing 
in the area with a "We believe in the 
American way" preamble. 


During the blistering summers of 1964- 


M, Watts, Newark, Detroit and Chicago 
were in flames; and though the suburbs 
were quiet, the Kerner Commission on 
Civil Disorders pinpointed the suburbs as 
one racist segment of white society that 
was to blame. 


DESPITE OPEN housing ordinances 


on the local level, the familiar "Anyone 
who can afford to live here is welcome," 
still rang true. Only slightly more than 
200 blacks were reported as residents of 
Northwest suburbia in the 1970 census. 


Progress in civil rights was defined in 


terms of an increase in the number of 
inner city children vacationing in the 
suburbs under the Friendly Town plan — 
120 visited here in 1968. 


A black mechanics teacher at Wheel- 


ing High School was well received by his 
students: no burning crosses greeted the 
area's newest residents. 


At Forest View High School, students 


organized a black history seminar for 
credit: several area students and clergy 


lived in /Chicago and Newark, N.J. 
ghettos for a summer before returning to 
the comfort of the suburbs. 
, IN IMS another area .minority wag. 
brought to the limelight of public concern: 
with the tragic death of two migrant chil- 
dren who were killed by seeping gas in 
their 7 by 12 foot chicken coop home. 


For years, the Spanjsh-speaking mi- 


grant came to the rural land now called 
suburbia to work the crops and live as 
cheap as the dirt he worked. 


With the death of more farms each 


year, some stayed; others continued to 
migrate here for the tomato harvest. 


The affluent ten-village area was blind 


to the migrant's substandard housing, 
deaf to the language barrier that ham- 
pered their lives in the suburbs. 


A TRAGIC FIRE in 1969 killed three 


children in a family of five who lived in 
a $15 a week shack in unincorporated 
Elk Grove Township. Investigations of 
substandard housing — housing without 
indoor plumbing — pinpointed violations 
of housing codes and drew a sharp por- 
trait of what it meant to be a Chicano 
here. 


A five mile march for better housing in 


1970 drew a hundred persons, but a year 
later the Northwest Opportunity Center 
reported it could find adequate housing 
for only 10 per cent of those who sought 
its aid. 


Several area industries had been awak- 


ened to the Chicano's plight, however, 
and instituted training programs in- 
cluding English classes for former 
"unemployables." 


The Elk Grove Village police depart- 


ment recognized a big communications 
gap and earned a grant to teach 13 pa- 
trolmen Spanish, while local libraries 
added books in Spanish to their collec- 
tions. 


••^E SHALL OVERCOME," and "I 


have a dream" were not foreign words to 
suburbanites, but were indeed remote. 
"Black power" was meaningless in the 
white world of single family housing de- 
velopments. 


In April this year a .burning cross in 


Hanover Park reignited new concern and 
an investigation by the Chicago Chapter 
of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC). 


The cross was burned in protest on the 


front lawn of a prospective home of a 
professor at Harper Junior College who 
has an adopted 11-month old black 
daughter. The family later-moved in 
without further incident. 


In mid summer, the SCLC launched an 


investigation of the extent of racism in 
the Northwest suburbs. The study is to 
include educational opportunities, indus- 
trial hiring practices and open housing 
provisions in the suburbs. 


The SCLC has charged that teachers in 


the white suburban 
area are not 


equipped to handle black children, and 
that white children are so insulated that 
they aren't aware of racial problems. 


FROM JAMES BALDWIN'S 1963 "The 


Fire Next Time" and Eldridge Cleaver's 
"Soul on Ice," to the humor of Flip Wil- 
son and Dick Gregory, 
suburbanites 


were getting the message, however, of 
James Brown's, "Sing it Loud, I'm Black 
and I'm proud." 


Youths 'Trip Out' To Their Own World 


The social revolution described in 


Charles Reich's "Greening of America" 
and Theodore Roszak's "The Making of a 
Counter-Culture" was born in suburban 
America. 


The Northwest suburbs neither led nor 


lagged too far behind a revolution of 
sorts in the values of its children. 


Though not a mass movement, many 


young adults came to question the ideals 
and values of their parents. Jaded by the 
war in Vietnam, by the futility of pro- 
tests against it, by the political in- 
effectiveness of their campaign for Sen. 
Eugene McCarthy, many turned their 
backs on the political scene. 


Socially, those same youth abandoned 


the ideals of suburban living. The city, 
particularly the city of the east or west 
coast, held the fascination of "life where 
it's happening." For others, the country 
life was the good life, and a return-to- 
nature-cult was popular. 


INCREASINGLY, children of suburban 


homes said no to their parents traditional 
college • and - a - white - collar - job 
ex- 


pectations for them. 


The majority, however, still went 


through the assembly line process of be- 
coming suburbanites. Probably most 
newly enfranchised 18 year olds took 
their political beliefs front their parents 
if not a party membership card. 


Blue jeans, while perhaps not the sym- 


bol of the student-worker alliance that 
Reich contends they are, have become 
the uniform of youth not conforming to 
t h e Madison Avenue clothes con- 
sciousness 


Parents who rely on before-dinner 


martinis were surprised, to find their 
youngsters experimenting with organic, 
and even chemical relaxations of their 
own. Kids rejecting the cocktail party 
mentality hosted pot parties instead, and 
though the situation was the same, they 
found something that was not their par- 
ent's thing but their own. 


THE GROWING pains of their parents 


became their "identity crises" and youth 
as a whole was looking for its collective 
identity as well. 


Youth discovered "love" and "peace" 


and "soul" as if they had never been 
known before. They wanted to "do their 
own thing" and sometimes didn't know 
what It was. 


"Student power" became a cliche, a 


thorn In the side of high school principals 
and an object of parental mockery, 
"power for what?" 


Perhaps more socially conscious than 


ever before in a world that granted them 
the time and leisure for social causes 
over the past 12 years, youth across the 
nation joined the civil rights fight, the 
peace movement, the McCarthy move- 
ment, the women's lib front, the gay lib- 
eration cause, the environmental con- 
cerns. 


SUBURBAN YOUTH, isolated from the 


turmoil seething on college campuses, 
and insulated perhaps by the relative 
conservatism of their environment, were 
not; to say the least, at the spearhead of 
these causes. 


CREDITS 


The stories and photographs in 


this Centennial Edition section rep- 
resent a staff effort by Herald edi- 
tors, writers and photographers. 
Sharing credit for this section are: 
Steve Novick, Steve Brown, Mary 
Hutchings, Jerry Thomas, Pat 
Gerlach, Bob Anderson, Larry Ev- 
erhart. 


But youth here were affected by those 


causes, just as the temper of their times 
has been affected by them, and just as 
the future of their lives is to be affected 
by the relative success or failure of each. 


If youth was recognized for its more 


bizarre eccentricities, it was also catered 
to for such, in fashion, music and even 
art. 


P e t e r Max 
said in 1964, "I 


saw . . . the youth revolution coming," 
and he played to it. Andy Warhol, too, 
produced art geared to the young — gi- 
ant Campbell soup cans. 


YOUTH WAS serious too, devoted for a 


while to poet Alan Ginsberg, later taken 
with the pop journalism of Tom Wolfe's 
"Electric Acid Koolaid Test" and Ken 
Kesey's "One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest," as well as Richard Brautigan's 
"Troutfishing in America." 


Joseph Heller's "Catch 22" vied with 


Ian Fleming's James Bond thrillers for a 


youthful readership, and in the seventies 
even respectable 
suburbanites were 


reading, though not necessarily serious- 
ly, "The Sensuous Woman" and all its 
sequels. 


Youth developed a language of its 


own, a code that changed as fast as it 
was initiated. "Cool" and "neat" re- 
mained the old stand-bys but in the six- 
ties "people" got "into" things, found out 
"where their head is at" and "blew their 
minds." 


THEY "TRIPPED out" and "bummed 


out" and searched for "where it's hap- 
pening, baby." 


The peace sign became the sign of 


youth, the clenched fist the symbol of 
power to blacks, women and youth. 


Things were "far out," or "in" and 


"groovy." Nothing was "just swell" any- 
more. 


At liasmussen's 
A Tradition in Quality 


If you like N.C. Wyeth on canvas, 


you'll love him in sterling. 


N. C. Wyeth thought of himself not as a painter, but as a 
patriot who painted. 


And as World War II raged on, this founder of one of 


America's most creative families portrayed his concepts of 
our country in a dramatic series of paintings called "Uncle 
Sam's America." 


The Arsenal of Democracy is the painting chosen by Geo. 


Washington Mint, The Private Mint, to inaugurate its N.C. 
Wyeth Americana Collector's Plate Series. 
Faithfully 


sculpted in sterling silver to reflect his unique, bold style, a 
limited edition of Wyeth's powerful interpretation of Amer- 
ica's industrial might is now available. 
/• 


Gn». Washington Mint Americana Series 
First Edition—N.C. Wyeth s "The Arsenal of Democracy." 
Solid Sterling Silver—Over 10 ounce*. 
Individually numbered limited edition—9,800. 
Hallmarked and authenticated, 1972. 
ft" diameter. 
.Full has relief, mirrored border, rolled edge. 
Handcrafted presentation twe. 
Original issue price - $I5<> 


B>cmi«if of verv limited tiipplv. we c«n ullow onlv one plalp prr cuatnmrr. 


We also Present 


The First Annual 


George Washinsiton Mint 


MOTHER'S DA Y PLATE 


by James McNeil Whistler 


Honorinz the 100th Anniversary of "Whistler's Mother." Solid Sterling 
Silver (10 ounces) 8" diameter. 


Issue Price $150 


(Ju.it a few available—already nold at a much higher price) 


Comt net CliirafolanJ'i mosl unique gift *hnp (mm Oir world'* finest art and crafts crnttrs. 


You Are Most Welcome at the Little "White House" 


1618 N. Rand Rd., Arlington Heights, III. 60004 


(Rt. 12 at Thomas) 


Just 1 Vt miles north of Rondhurst Shopping Center 


259-4077 


CHILDREN FROM THE Friendly Town program visited 
rights in the sixties made progress while suburbanites 


the Northwest suburbs during the summer, but very few 
were spared the riots and, in most cases, the realities of 


of their families could ever afford to live here. Civil 
integration. 


Campbell 


Service-Responsibility 
.KEYSTONES OF GROWTH 


...7 years young ...1972 


Paddock Publications 


...100 years young ... 1972 


SERVICE — RESPONSIBILITY 


Personal and interested service to our customers and friends. 
Responsibility and involvement with our community ... the firm 
and only worthwhile foundations on which the Schaumburg State 
Bank i6 built. This total commitment to-customers. friends and the 
community has made phenomenal growth possible. From a 
small bank, with assets of $2.400.000 in 1965, to a community 
institution with assets of over 30,000,000 in 1972 — all because 
of the confidence we've earned. And we pledge to continue 
meriting your confidence. As our community grows, we grow. But 
our policy will always'remain the same — sincere personal service 
and community responsibility. 


YOUR FULL PERSONAL SERVICE BANK OFFERS YOU 


Automobile Loans 
Business Loans 
Personal Loans 
Secured Loans. 
Unsecured Loans 
•Life Insurance Loans 
Collateral Loans 
Travel Loans 
Checking Accounts 
Saving* Accounts 
Saft Deposit Boxes 
Letter of Credit. 
Certified Checks 
Bank Money Orders 
Bank Drafts 
Cashiers Checks 
Travelers Checks 


Dental Loans 
Boat Loans 
Airplane Loans 
SBA Loans 
Home Mortgage Loans 
Construction Loans 
Automatic Savings 
Golden Income Savings 
Foreign Exchange 
Night Depository 
Bank by Mail 
Collection Services 
Trust Services 
Financial Advice 
Vacation Club 
Christmas Club 


AND MORE 


The entire staff at the Schalumburg State Bank considers you a 
welcome and honored guest, as you visit us. Whatever your 
individual requirement may be, our many services are always 
tailored to your needs. If we're privileged to serve 
you now, accept our sincere thanks for your trust. 
And if you're not presently .among our thousands 
of customers, we urge you to pay us a visit and 
prove to yourself why the Schaumburg State 
Bank should be YOUR bank. 


\ 


320 W. Hlf fjns iftearf 
Seheumliuri, iHineis tOI 72 
then*: 4*2-4000 


MEMBER F.D.I.C, 


-V -^ V 


r 
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Nostalgia, Nudilv, Violence, Line Hit The Screen 
Movies Bigger And Better Than Ever 


Movies m the sixties were bigger and 


letter than ever 


From the big mass production musi- 


•als to the James Bond thrillers, from 
he social commentaries to the nostalgic, 
here was something tor everyone — ev- 
fryone, parents .Complained, except the 
fids 
: 
' 
r 


\ Walt Disney provided- the children s 
liet along with monster movies and the 


rated flicks the pre-teen crowd could 


meak into 


More daring than ever, movies used 


[ex to sell Whether for the sake of sen- 
[ationahsm or art, nudity and profanity 


came commonplace, if not accepted by 
iburban viewers. 
IN THE FIRST years of the decade 
La Dolce Vita," "Never on Sunday" 
nd "Lolita" were the flicks that raised 
fyebrows and voices in protest 


"Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf" used 
mre profanity and got more publicity 
>r It. than any film before it After that 
'Blow Up," "I Am Curious (Yellow)," 
nd "A Clockwork Orange" found ac- 


•tance easier, but not automatic 
Memorable from the early sixties were 
West Side Story" 
the $35 million 


Jcieopatra', 
'Lawrence of 
Arabia" 


Jnd "Tom Jones ' 


Family fare musicals like ' My Fair 
ady " 'Mary Poppins" and "Sound of 


' were smash hits at the box of- 


ite while "Oliver1 copped the Oscar in 
ie lattei part of the decade 


"DOCTOR 7HIVAGO," and "Ship of 
'ools 
in !%T wete followed by "A Man 


'or All Seasons' and "Alfie" the next 


'Cell 


Violence on the scieen became the is- 


we of 
lofi? 
when both "Bonnie and 


Ivrle' and "In Cold Blood" thrilled 
[ome while disturbing others 


The frankness of "The Graduate" and 
\ Mcin and a Woman" gave the films 
otter their showing here, however, was 
(ten gieeted with consternation 
Most offensive to some most were the 


'op Grossing 
Motion Pictures 


TOP GROSSING MI/MS 


(asof October, 1071) 


X-rated pieces shown at suburban dnve- 
ins 
A campaign against them was 


launched vigorously by concerned citi- 
zens, but lesults were Meager 


LOCAL MOVIE house owners defended 


themselves with records illustrating the 
box office failure of "Little Big Man" 
next to the sell-out of "The Steward- 
esses " a 3-D sex feature 


Stanley Kubrick's "A Space Odyssey ' 


confused many viewers, and drew many 
repeaters ' Rosemary's Baby" stimu- 
lated the imagination of the occult-ori- 
ented, 
while 
"Good-bye Columbus," 


1 Easy Rider ' and "Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid' dealt with young 
themes and weie immensely populai 


' M*A S'H ' was the smash o£ 1970, but 
was the superstar of the sixties, while 


"Women In Love" and "Five Easy 
Pieces" were artistically of more note 
"Airport" was popular in the suburbs 
which rest in such close proximity to 
O'Hare, and "Patton1' appealed to an au- 
dience Jiot enthused .by Fellini's "Satyri- 
con " 


Sex continued to be a big seller, with 


"Beyond the Valley of the Dolls" and the 
widely criticized "Myra Breckenndge " 


1970 WAS THE yeai of nostalgia, fea- 


turing the lather sentimental "Love Sto- 
ry ' but also the touching "Summer of 
'42" and the black-and-white "The Last 
Pictuie Show " 


Raquel Welch was the decade's sex sym- 
bol supreme 


Nudity on stage was an issue in New 


York with "Dionysius" in 1969, but the 
suburbs were spared the turmoil as lo- 
cal theaters produced material moie 
suitable for after-dinner viewing 


With "The Godfather" the movie in- 


dustry promised more violence on the 
screen, but many producers aimed their 
sights at R-rated movies, which ap- 
peared to be the biggest sellers Under 
pressure 
fiom 
their clientele, 
more 


owners lefused to show X-rated films, or 
at last enforced the code which i educed 


On stage and scieen, Barbra Streisand their chances of big success 


Gone with the Wind 
The Sound of Music 
The Graduate 
Ben Hur 
The Ten Commandments 
Di Zhivago 
Airport 
Mary Poppins 
My Fair Lady 


it Thunderball 


U9«» 
(1965) 


(1960) 
U956) 


(1970) 
(1964) 
(1964) 
WHILE FILMS IN THE sixties grew more 'frank and ex- 


(19bb) 
plicit, the drive-in movie theater faced the wrath of 


passers-by who, objected to X-rated films being shown 
within their view from nearby roads. 


J '* 


Dollar 


Mmstuons 
eteanor Stevens 


Karen 
Harris 
Size 1 2 


V& 


sv 
*• <? v 
*_<£# 


beauty salon 


1427 East' Palatine Rd. 


Pal-Grove Shopping Center 


Arlington Hts. 
Phone 259-9446 


Hours Open 
Tues. 9 to 4.30 
Wed. 
Thurs. 
Fri. 
Sat. 


9 to 4.30 
9 to 8.00 
9 to 8:00 
9 to 4:30 


Call Your Friends' Alert the 
Family! Come in pairs, 
groups, or Come in alone— 
Don't just sit there! 


CALL TODAY 


Complete 


4-month program 
$4400 


for the first 45 who call 


IF YOU ARE A SIZE 


14 you cm be a size 10 in 30 45 days 


16 you cm lie a size 12 in 36 45 days 


18 you can be > size 14 in 36 45 days 


20 you can be I size 14 in 45 60 days. 


22 you can be i size 16 in 45 60 days 


IF FOR ANY REASON YOU FAIL TO RECEIVE THE 


RESULTS THAT ARE LISTED ... 
<| 


tleanor steveni will give you 
« "AS mil 


\f\ 
cr"h 
IU 
diets 


if* 
strenuous 


'^* 
exercises 


\f\ 
long term 
IV 
memberships 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 


Optn Men.-Fri. 
9 i m. to 9 p.m. 


S»», 9 ».m. to 3 p.m. 


Mount Prospect 


1717 W GollRoad 


Call 5« 0770 


Westchester 


1041 1 W Cermok Rd 


Call S62 6120 


eleanor stevens figure salon 
OSPeCt 
** Dnuunorc fir^.,- 


Hanover Park-Schaumburg 


7469 Jensen Blvd Hanover Paik 
1 b, 
JS 
* 
J 
* 


Call 289 2787 


Downers Grove 


2009 W 63rd St 
/ 
, 


Call 852 2000 


Hickory Hills-Justice 


8501 S Cork(88lh|St 


Call 594 1094 
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I* Consolidation The Answer? 
Megaburbia- Reactions Mixed 


What does the future hold for the 


Northwest ntburbi? 


Whatever else happens, one doesn't 


nave to look too deep into the fortune- 
teller's crystal ball to predict the area 
wifl continue to grow commercially and 
population-wise as it did during the 1960s. 


And that growth is going to result in an 


ever-widening proliferation of and dupli- 
cation of services provided by various 
taxing bodies, especially the municipal- 
ities. 


How best should these services be pro- 


vided to the benefit of all Northwest sub- 
urb*? 


IS "MEGABURBIA" the solution? Or, 


rather, should Northwest suburban mu- 
nicipalities retain their separate and in- 
dividualistic governmental set-ups? 


The concept of a Megaburbia consoli- 


dating ten Northwest suburban villages, 
was flung at residents during the early 
part of 1968. 


The idea was suggested by Arlington 


Heights Village Pres. John G. Woods 
who said consolidation of the 10 villages 
or even a smaller number of villages 
would eliminate many small, inefficient 
or duplicating taxing bodies, improve 
services, save on salaries and give the 
Northwest area more "political clout." 


Woods actually suggested the North- 


west Municipal Conference initiate a 
study of the concept. The study never 
materialized though the suggestion kept 
local tongues wagging for quite a while. 


THE TEN villages, as suggested by 


Woods, were Arlington Heights, Buffalo 
Grove, Des Plalnes, Elk Grove Village, 
M o u n t Prospect, Rolling Meadows, 
S c h a u m b u r g , Wheeling, Prospect 
Heights and Palatine. 


Carried to its ultimate, all or part of 48 


taxing bodies would have been replaced 
by one city and one school district. 


When suggested, some said it was the 


most exciting idea to hit the area in a 
long time. Others said it was an "appall- 
ing, ple-in-the-sky" idea. 


After the original hubbub back in 1968, 


the controversial issue has somewhat 
quieted. Though it isn't, by any means, 
dead. 


WOODS STILL SEES Megaburbia as a 


distinct possibility. 


It, however, would take a "consid- 


erable period of time to occur," he ex- 
plained. A big stumbling block remains 
political opposition to consolidation, he 
added. 


"It was mixed," Woods said of the con- 


cept's reception in 1968. "There was both 
favorable and unfavorable reaction." 


On the political opposition Woods ex- 


John Woods 


Herbert Behrel 


Robert Atcher 


plained: "Of course, there Is a vested 
interest with anybody in public office. 
There is a natural reluctance to approve 
change." 


L. A. HANSON, Arlington Heights ad- 


ministrator, agrees with Woods. A mem- 
ber and past secretary and treasurer of 
the Northwest Municipal Conference, 
Hanson sees Megaburbia as inevitable. 


"Of necessity, it will happen when the 


problem collectively" becomes severe 
enough, Hanson said. 
, However, the village 
administrator 


said, "elected officials will be a draw- 
back" because of the vested interests. 


Hanson claimed the move to consoli- 


date will have to be "voluntary" on the 
part of residents. He noted already there 
are examples of consolidation of services 
among two or more cooperating villages 
which he says pre-stages the emergence 
of "Megapolis." 


SPECIALLY CITED was the sharing 


of police dispatching between Mount 
Prospect, Elk Grove Village and Arling- 
ton Heights and the sharing of a comput- 
er program by Arlington Heights, Mount 
Prospect, Des Flames and Park Ridge. 


At the tune of the original suggestion 


in 1968 certain Northwest suburban may- 
ors expressed something less than en- 
thusiasm. 


"I am completely opposed to it," Des 


Plaines Mayor Herbert Behrel said at 
that time. "I don't think it's going to 
serve any purpose." 


Also opposing consolidation was Buf- 


falo Grove's former village president 
Donald Thompson who said: "Anyone 
would vote on cooperation but few at this 
point would vote on this plan." 


"THE THING that would bother me 


the most would be to give up the (indi- 
vidual) zoning," then Mount Prospect 
mayor Dan Congreve said. 


"General consolidation would destroy 


the differences in the communities and 
limit the residents' choice," declared 
Palatine Village Pres. Jack Moodie. 


Schaumburg Mayor Robert 0. Atcher 


struck a different note. He cited the cul- 
tural advantages of Megalopolis. "We 
could have a major league baseball 
team," he said. 


Resident responses were varied. Many 


of them, however, looked at the proposal 
with trepidation. 


Typical was the reaction of Albert J. 


Motsch, 600 S. Pine St., Mount Prospect, 
who said the existing situation allows 
residents to have more voice in their 
government as compared to a big city. 


"If a citizen has a gripe, the village 


board will put him on the agenda and 
hear him out," Motsch said. 


SEE WHAT'S HAPPENED SINCE 
"THE GOOD OLD DAYS" at... 
R. T. DISTRIBUTORS, II. 


Wholesalers Of Nationally Advertised Domestic 
And Imported Men's Clothing. 


v 


$50.00 *•*•• 


OPEN 
TO 
PUBLIC 
MON.,TUES.,WED., 
THURS., FRIDAY 
12 NOON-9 P.M. 
SATURDAY 
10 A.M • 5 P.M. 
CLOSED SUNDAY 
DEALER HOURS 
MON., WED., THURS., FRIDAY 
7 A.M. • NOON 
TUESDAY 
7 A.M. • 4 P.M. 
BY APPOINTMENT 
ONLY 


R. T. DISTRIBUTORS, II. 


^ 


1530 Lee St. (At Ookton) 
Des Plaines, III. 60018 
Phones 298-5575 or 5576 


"Old Fashioned Buys on 


Att Executive and Demonstrator 


Models in Stock!" 


Caprice Sedan 


Fully Equipped -Air Conditioned Impalas, Caprices 


Impala Sport Coupe 


Kingsivood — Many to Choose From 


Kingswood Estate Wagon 


All At Fantastic Savings! 


If you've waited till 
now to buy a car, 
your number's up. 


It's Chevy Clean-up Time. Time for 


I you to get the savings >ou've been 
waiting for. On this year's most 


popular car, the 1972 Chevrolet. 


All year long your Chevy dealer has given 


deals that have kept him ahead of the competi- 
tion and made him Number One in sales. Right 
now he wants extra deals—at a smaller profit— 
to make way for the 73's. See \our Chevy dealer 
for clean-up savings on the Number One car. He's 
looking for you.To make you Number One, too. 


It's Chevy Clean-up. 
Look out for Nal 


kin 


175 NORTH ARLINGTON HEIGHTS ROAD 


ELK GROVE VILLAGE • 439-0900 
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Despite 'Nader's Raiders9, Americans Are Still Bilked 


Whether shopping for an automobile or 


two pounds of zucchini for dinner tonight, 
the typical buyer today wants the most 
for his money, the best available, and no 
problem with the product. 


Armed by the protective eye of an ang- 


ry young man, Ralph Nader, today's pdr- 
chaser has a keener eye for the gyp art- 
ist but he does not always manage to 
evade problems.. 


'Baby Boom' 
Over; As Pill 
Hits Market 


The "baby boom has ended!" 


For as many reasons as there are 


people, it is no longer vogue to produce a 
large American family. 


Baby food and allied product manufac- 


turers are aware of a turn in the tide and 
are rapidly moving to increase product 
diversification. 


Overpopulation is the concern of many 


who fear that eventually the Earth will 
be unable to sustain its inhabitants. 


More and more young couples are 


turning toward a limit of two natural 
children: if additional siblings are desir- 
ed adoption is the answer. 


Their thinking also turns toward multi- 


racial adoption to provide a differently 
structured family life. 


OTHER YOUNG marrieds have de- 


cided not to have children in view of 
world conditions, economic reasoning 
and many other factors. 


Family 
planning has become 
im- 


minently easier and more dependable 
with the introduction of "The PiFl" — 
an oral contraceptive marketed exten- 
srvely during the last decade. 


Essentially, The Pill has taken many 


women out of the nursery and into the 
bedroom more frequently by eliminating 
the fear of a detour to the delivery room. 


A progesterone compound, The Pill, 


taken regularly produces a physical 
pseudo-pregnancy but prevents ovula- 
tion. 


It has taken a beating, however, in 


suarp debate by doctors and expert lay- 
men on many levels including the U.S. 
Senate. 


WARNINGS OF potentially harmful ef- 


focts have brought charges by some ob- 
stetricians that, these hearings created 
panic over use of The Pill without mean- 
ingful proof. 


.Generally, they advise that medical su- 


pervision is mandatory while The Pill is 
being taken and most physicians ex- 
ercise scrupulous care with patients. 
' -Elevated blood pressure, weight gain 
and other side effects, however, have 
spurred many women to consider means 
o£ family planning. 
; -A popular alternative is the I.U.D. (in- 
tra-uterine device), slightly less effective 
than the nearly foolproof daily pill but 
nonetheless highly acceptable to physi- 
cian and user alike. 


s ^SOPHISTICATED surgical techniques 
such as band-aid surgery in which a tub- 
H[ ligation is performed with minimal in- 
cision and vasectomy, male sterilization 
which in a slight percentage of cases 
May be successfully reversed are also on 
the uptrend. 


Consumer fraud bureaus now operating 


in many communities will attest to this 
through an examination of their case 
loads. 


Magazines, carpets, 
burglar . alarm 


systems, made impossibly attractive to 
the potential buyer are often unloaded on 
the unsuspecting customer at twice or 
more than justifiable cost. 


THE BUY-NOW, pay-teter craze has 


led many an innocent buyer down- the 
drain, credit wise, and in many cases he 


is stuck not only with a zilch credit rat- 
ing but a heap of inferior junk. 


Naturally,-it is typical .-for. the supplier 


to have moved leaving no forwarding ad- 
dress, gone out of business, or dis- 
appeared into the rocks from which he 
sprang. 


In city and suburbs alike, consumers 


are being bilked of millions of dollars by 
mangy operators but only the product 
varies with the area. 


Penalizing individual executives, li- 


censing commercial enterprises that 
have historically generated notable fraud 
(appliance repair, as an example), pro- 
hibiting door-tordoor credit sales, and lib- 
eralization of the rules for. class actions 
have all been suggested as possible 
methods of combatting consumer fruad. 


But still, it is noted that the toughest 


consumer law in the notion has not 
stopped swindlers from bilking custom- 
ers in nine out of ten cases tested. 


MEANWHILE, bachelor Nader and his 


manifold network of Raiders continue, 
like St. George, in persuit of the dragon. 


Questioning, investigating, even some- 


times harassing industry and govern- 


ment, opting for more stringent stan- 
dards, better quality control and even 
publicizing how to register complaints, 
they attack the problem. 


But still, people though more discern- 


ing and better informed, continue to be 
bilked. Nader's task may never be fin- 
ished. 


now 
is the 
tone 


for 
ears , 
that CARE 


A NEW RELIGION, "Consumerism;" 
become a Messiah to value-conscious 


spread to the suburban area in the 
Americans, but many converts still 


'60s. It's instigator, Ralph Nader, has 
need to be found. 


STEREO 
TREND 


1015 S. Arlington Hts. Rd. 
Arlington Heights, III. 
Phone 593-1800 


music systems 


RECORDERS 
TAPES 
RECORDS 
ACCESSORIES 


8756 Dempster St. 


Des Plaines, III. 
Phone 299-7746 


Want something new and different? 


DIAL A PILL is a handy device for 
til* woman today who wants to avoid 
pregnancy 
in our 
modern 
world. 


^Aslced the date, 
a contemporary 


'housewife might blurt "It's the sec- 
oftd day of the cycle." Regardless of 
how we keep time now, The Pill has 
become responsible for less people 


te> count the passing days. 
, f 


-A trend toward fewer babies has 


.caused some hoepitaU to reevaluate ob- 
.sfctrical and maternity space with an 
:eje toward other, utilization. 


Jlome delivery is gaining in popularity 


afriong young parents who want to make 


(bjfth an experience to be enjoyed by 


family and friends. 


•Has simpler contraception, made read- 


ily available and dependable, added to 
.(He relaxation in mores? Probably! 
: ^Growing numbers of parents are frank 
iff discussing plans to put a daughter on 
'.the pill as soon as she reaches puberty or 
at least well before she starts college. 


Let's face it! Sex will never get out of 


style. But babies won't either. 


SAVE 15% ON OUR ENTIRE 


SELECTION OF WOVEN WOODS 


Come in or call us to see this 
unique new window treatment 
with over 250 patterns. Woven 
Woods are ideal for every room 
in your home. You must see 
them to appreciate them. 15% 
Sale ends Sept. 19, 1972. Come 
in.now. 


~r/ae' 
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The most important real estate development of them all 


People. 
Here already, or on their way. 
\ 


Growing families, outgrowing the place they live, going, 


to a new neighborhood, moving to another town. 
, || 


Only life gives meaning to land. 
^i| 


And a house is not a home until there are people in it |j 
Nobody knows this better than Baird & Warner in 
-:f 


Chicago, because nobody is involved in more residential H 
real estate transactions. From apartments on the lakefronti| 
to condominiums in the suburbs, six-flats in town to six 
3 


bedrooms in the country. 
-**- 


All our rooms have a view. 
Of happiness ever after. 


Baird&Warner 


*.** - 
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Congratulations Paddock Publications on your Centennial" 


Arlington Heights 
220 E. Northwest Highway 60004, 392-1855 
Des Plaines 
716 Lee St. 60016,296-1855 
Mount Prospect 
21 E. Prospect Ave. 60056, 259-1855 
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Organizations-Community Backbone 


Local organizations stiffen the back- 


bone of a community. 


Women's clubs, the League of Women 


Voters, Jaycees, homeowners associ- 
ations, parent-teacher groups and other 
clubs arid organizations play an active 
and vital role in suburban life. 


Frequently these groups give signifi- 


cant push to local issues and influence 
government in numerous ways. 


their representatives often speak out 


on important matters, take stands on 
community problems, or evidence a deep 
interest in educaton. 


Oftentimes they are a training grounds 


for future elected officials or at least 
provide stimulus for interest in what 
makes a town tick. 


L O C A L GOVERNMENT, too, has 


spruced up immeasurably in the past 
dozen or so years and continues to as- 
sume a more professional appearance. 


Municipal officials, whether they rep- 


resent villages, school or 'park districts 
or other local taxing bodies, appear to 
have a newly sharpened awareness of 
their responsibility for managing multi- 
million dollar operations. 


Representing nearly every walk of sub- 


urban life, these men and women serve 
long hours for little or no pay in pursuit 
of the best possible for their constituents. 


Generally speaking, today's suburban 


official, either elected or appointed, is 
not a seasoned politician. He or she is 
essentially a private citizen concerned 
enough to rise from his easy chair and 
do something. 


Local government has become much 


more sensitive to the wishes of those it 
serves and in most cases lends a willing 
ear to the people who fund its operation. 


A REVISED Illinois Constitution pro- 


viding homerule powers to communities 


with a population of 25,000 and over 
places more power in the hands of the 
local government: 


Governmental functions at all levels 


have been opened up in recent years 
through state legislation demanding pub- 
lic deliberation in matters which only ex- 
clude personnel or land acquisition. 


Few smoke-filled rooms appear to re- 


main in suburbia; election procedures 
are clean and appear to give citizens 
their rightful choice in selecting repre- 
sentatives. 


NATIONAL POLITICS has begun to 


enter the suburban scene and may con- 
tinue to make inroads in the future. 


Others have openly pledged themselves 


to a strictly local, non-partisan scheme 
in opposition to national party entrance 
in local elections. 


Government is people. Organizations 


are people. Communities are people. 
Suburbia is a people kind of place. 


MAKING1 THEIR CHOICE many area voters went to the 
polls in th« past ten years to cast their ballots as Demo- 
crats in record numbers. The trend toward the growing 


Have You 
Read These? 


Best Selling Fiction 


(According to frequency 
on best seller reports) 


1960 Hawaii by James Michener 


1961 Fanny and Zooey by J. D. Salinger 


1962 Seven Days In May by Fletcher 


Knebel 


1963 The Group by Mary T. McCarthy 


1964 Herzog by Saul Bellow 


1965 The Spy Who Came In From the 


Cold by John LeCarre 


1966 The Source by James Michener 


196? Valley of the Dolls by Jacqueline 


Susann 


1968 The Salzburg Connection by Helen 


Maclnnes 


1969 Portnoy's Complaint by Philip Roth 


strength in the Democratic Party here was one of +h« 
major political topics during the 60's. 
: 
HOrtE 
SWEET 


Paddock takes care off their news. 
We take care of their happiness. 


Gladstone, Realtors 


1255 Lee/Des Plaines/824-5191 
200 E. Higgins Road/Elk Grove Village/439-1100 
9726 Franklin Avenue/Franklin Park/455-6680 
960 E. Northwest Hwy./Mt. Prospect/253-8700 
328 West St. Charles Road/Villa Park/832-5000 
Industrial—lnvestmenls/290 E. Higgins Rd./Elk Grove Villaqe/439-1101 


Area Code: 312 


ENJOY... 


100% BEEF 


DURING 
CENTEOIIL 
McDonald's 
u 
LU 


GOLF ROAD & HIGGINS 
SCHAUMBURG 


I 


ARLINGTON NTS. ROAD & 
RAND ROAD 
ARLINGTON NTS. 


NORTHWEST HWY. AT WILKE 
ARLINGTON NTS. 
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From here 


TO 


HERE! 


. . . just the very most 
in up-to-the-last-minute 
fashion*! vSizes 3 to \'.}. 


BOUTIQUE 


Grand Court 


in WOODFIELD 


8 W. Miner 


in 


ARLINGTON 


HEIGHTS 


The '60s were an era of single-family housing in our area. The 70s are a time for multiple developments 


It's Always A Pleasure Serving The "Best Hot 


Featuring An EXCITING CONCEPT 


in DRAPERY DESIGN 


Schiller Shop 


Draperies 


CRUSHED VELVET 


Plush, Lush, Elegant Draperies in Cardinal, 


Moss, Purple and Gold. 


48"x90"pr....*27.50 


Matching Valance 


50"x14"...*9.99 


DACRON NINON PINCH PLEATED SHEER UNDER-DRAPE 


50"x90" or.... * 12.50 


CROWN IMPERIAL 


Supreme Antique Satin Draperies in Eight Radiant Colors 


48"x90"pr. ....* 14.99 


Scalloped Fringed Matching Valance 


50"xl9"...$10.99 


FRENCH EMBROIDERED TERGAL SHEER UNDER-DRAPE 


60"x90" pr. . . . $22.50 


CORONADO 


Heavy, Textured Brocade Draperies 
in Royal, Olive, Gold and Natural 


48"x95" pr. . .. * 19.99 


Matching Austrian Valance 


52"xl4". . . * 10.99 


ERICA SWEDISH LACE UNDER-DRAPE 


60"x90"pr....$ 14.99 


MULTI-WIDTH DRAPERIES AND VALANCES IN MANY FABRICS AND MANY SIZES ... ONE DAY DELIVERY 


Schiller Shop 


Draperies 


Mount Prospect, III. 
1747 W. Golf Rd. 
Golf At Busse Rd. 


593-2282 


Open Sundays 72 To 5 


Norridge, III. 


Harlem-Irving Plaza 


Draperies' 
Linen Boutique 


ME 7-6337 
NA 5-7766 


"Open Sundays 12 To 5 


Chicago, III. 


Redi-Now Draperies 
7160 Grand Ave. 


NA 2-5545 
Closed Sundays 


1i 
* •£ 
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Cry Is Loud -'Sisterhood Is Powerful' 


Fifty years after earning the vote, and 


a good number of yean since Adam's 
rib, the American woman-rediscovered 
herself as her own best friend. 


While the suburban woman wasn't ex- 


actly throwing off her diamond shackles, 
she joined the work force (in traditional- 
ly "female" jobs) with greater frequen- 
cy, only to learn, or be told, that women 
are worth less in the job market. 


The National Organization of Women 


(NOW) herded the most "conscious" or 
most militant, women into its ranks in 
1966, and gained fame for a bra-burning 
an the Boardwalk at the Miss America 
Pageant. 


From Betty Friedan's 1963 "Feminine 


Mystique" to Gloria Steinem's feminist 
magazine "Ms.," the cry was loud and 
clear, if not resonant in the suburbs: 
"Sisterhood is Powerful." 


NOT THE MOST fertile ground for 


sowing seeds of discontent among com- 
fortable housewives, suburbia bred rela- 


tively few radical "libbers." To tbe cha- 
grin of NOW-ers and the applause of 
friends, a Mount Prospect resident was 
named Playboy Bunny of the Year in 
1970. 


The horror of the modern woman's lib- 


ber could only be matched by what local 
reaction to the girl's accomplishment 
might have been in 1959. A more Victo- 
rian and less liberated society then 
would have had disparaging remarks to 
make on the girl's character; today her 
Bunny occupation is glamorized and ido- 
lized. 


On August 26, 1970, the anniversary of 


the 19th amendment, NOW organized the 
Women's Strike for Equality, with little 
impact in the suburbs. Women workers 
at the Hanover Park Village Hall walked 
out for the day; others jovially sponsored 
"take a man out to lunch day" at their 
offices. 


Most women were oblivious of the 


strike, and less than comfortable with all 


the women's demands. "Equal pay for 
equal work" gained support while abor- 
tion reform, day care centers and bra- 
lessness did not. 


SMALL ENCLAVES of women were 


the most active — in early 1971 women's 
clubs invited speakers to discuss "how 
the movement affects women who are 
not members," and in September of that 
year, several area,women were attend- 
ing emotional growth sessions at Forest 
Hospital, Des Plaines, which helped 
thqm become more independent, if not 
' more liberated. 


State Rep. Eugenia S. Chapman pre- 


sented the Equal Rights Amendment to 
the state legislature for ratification in 
1972, but to no avail in a male-dominated 
governing body. A woman who "made 
it" in a man's world, she said, "women's 
lib is men's lib. It's not just a catchy 
phrase." 


Gloria Steinem appeared in Arlington 


Heights last March before the Inter- 


collegiate Association of Women Stu- 
dents. She said women have become 
"male junkies" as society progressed 
from the womb envy of 5,000 years ago 
to the "discovery" of paternity and male 
domination. 


SOME WOULD contend the American- 


woman has always been worshipped — 
placed on a pedestal beyond the grasp of 
the "dirty" worlds of politics and busi- 
ness. 


To women's libbers, that worship in 


the 60's became stifling and degrading. 


If the suburban woman didn't want to 


be liberated, she increasingly enjoyed 
some of the benefits. Slack suits zoomed 
to the height of fashion, young girls 
found jobs as gas station 
attendants, 


women nationally became nearly half the 
work force and some even dared to apply 
for their own credit cards. 


The greatest parody of all on Women's 


lib, however, was not the suburban wom- 
an, but the April issue of Cosmopolitan, 
which featured a centerfold playmate — 
Burt Reynolds. 


Served Daily . . . 
Home of the 
Frosty Stein of Ice Cold 
Budweiset® 
STILL 
f/1( 


ONLY I U 


11 to 2 
5 to 8 
mm 
DOGS; 


Dog" In Town .. 


720 EAST HIGGINS RD., SCHAUMBURG 


(On Higgins Just West of Woodfield) 


WINE MAKING - 


Centuries Old Tradition 
Now Creating A New 


Heritage — 


Make And Enjoy 
In Your Own Home 


tn&~; 


3250 MARKET PLAZA 
Rolling Meadows Shopping Canter 
259-9390 


MILITANT FEMINIST .Gloria Steinem 
raised the consciousness of American 
women as she spoke the women's lib 
creed throughout the country, in* 
eluding the Northwest suburbs. 
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DAILY LIFE 
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integrity they use in the real 
estate business, they are sure to 


Anthony Andros 
Stjll be CirOUnd. 


Barbara Snyder 
Frank Pesir 
Sam Casino 
Arnold Landwehr 
Tom Smith 


Village Realty, originating in Elk Grove, 
recently added a new office in 
Schaumburg to their firm. When they 
started their organization, they made 
people their primary concern. Their 
immediate goal was to make buying or 
selling a home an enjoyable and pleasant 
experience. Looking at their 
accomplishments and records 'rt is evident 
their method is successful. 


Joe Zwierzynski 
Larry Anchor 
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Dress To Suit Your Whim 


"TO LOOK LIKE the sixties, don't look like the sixties" 
might have been the axiom of the past fashion decade. 
A deerskin skirt with halter top done in feathers, a dol- 


man-sleeved Indian print and easy pants with wrap- 
around blouse were created by Chicago area designers 
and worn by only the most adventurous suburbanites. 


The fashion look of the sixties was an 


effort to look like anything but the six- 
ties. 


And the look was achieved by putting 


together things that don't go together yet 
do go together, if you can picture that. 


Funky. 
The look was mini, midi, maxi and ev- 


erything in-between for women, while 
men discovered style, color and individ- 
uality in clothes. 


WOMEN'S HEMLINES were hiked in 


the early sixties, to just bare the knee. It 
a little is good, more is better. Up, up 
and almost away, the mini caught hold 
of women's fashion and soon became the 
micro. 


With hemlines up, necklines plunged; 


and even the sex goddesses of the fifties 
might have been a little shocked at Rudi 
Gernreich's sensational topless bathing 
suit. 


Topless! Almost bottomless! What was 


left but back to the drawing board for a 
little more mystery: See through. Lace. 
Traditionally feminine clothes; a prim, 
fussy look with small flowered prints. 
Long skirts. 


As' soon as suburbanites had dis- 


covered maxi for dress and casual wear 
as well as all-weather coats, hemlines 
were hiked up again. Halfway. And wom- 
en felt they were being thrust back to he 
forties as racks of midis appeared on the 
"sales" racks and Yves St. Laurent 
dropped his hemlines to mid-calf. 


The mid-sixties, however, were purely 


mod. Leslie Hornby epitomized 
the 


youthful British look. Better known as 
Twiggy, she popularized ribbed sweaters, 
short skirts and patterned stockings in 
the "complete" look. 


THE BEATLES HAD already ushered 


in long hair, Edwardian suits, bell bot- 
toms, wide ties and wild colors for men. 
Men entered the fashion world with flare, 
and turtle necks for both casual and eve- 
ning wear became a must for the fashion 
and comfort conscious male. 


Out of the mod and hippie looks grew 


the shortly lived Nehru look, bringing a 
little of India to suburbanites as Indian 
prints became popular for casual wear. 


The American Indian got into the pic- 


ture,'as suede and fringe were redisco- 
vered by the fashion world. See-through 
garb was on the market in 1969, the year 
Women's Wear Daily sanctioned the long 
standing suburban axiom, "dress to suit 
yourself." 


The clunky shoes which replaced wom- 


en's spike heels of the early sixties, 
stayed on the scene for the rest of the, 
decade. Floppy gangster hats and nine 
foot scarves, as well as unusual rope 


and macrame belts accented the new 
look. 


Peasants were abundant as the sev- 


enties dawned, and the return to nature 
mania introduced the country-style in 
clothes. 


AFRICA'S INFLUENCE produced a 


fascination here with tie-dyed materials, 
and another century contributed the cro- 
chet hook to the modern dressmaker's 
took. 


Boots were big, and suburbanites 


strode the shopping centers and the 
nightlife scene in laced, patent leather or 
over the knee styles. 


Lingerie lost importance as the bratess 


look was shown by designers in Pirte 
and discovered by American girls in ever 
greater numbers. The industry answered 
the trend to bralessness with the body 
shirt, which had wide appeal among 
more inhibited suburbanites. 


PERHAPS THE BIGGEST thing to 


happen to young fashion was the tread 
toward non-fashion. College girls 
an 


guys skipped the traditional expensive 
back-to-school wardrobe shopping sprees 
for a few pairs of worn and faded jean* 
and shirts. 


IT'S FUNKY — putting things together that don't 9* 
together. But then stars and stripes have always b'ttn 
popular. While men discovered fashion, they also re- 
turned to hair — lots of it. 
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Underdogs Get A Lift 
GOP Domination 
Begins To Erode 


More than 100 years of solid Republi- 


can domination in this area began to 
erode during the 1960's. The erosion, 
which has largely been the result of the 
exodus of city dwellers to the suburbs, 
has continued into the first two years of 
the new decade. 


What Democrats had been saying for 


many years began to become a reality. 
The lift provided new spark and life to a 
party which had been the underdog here 
for so many years. Few Democrats are 
ready to admit that the party has drawn 
even with the Republicans, but never- 
theless they say the growth has been un- 
paralleled. 


The 1970 census showed that for the 


first time, more persons lived in the sub- 
urbs than in the cities. Political leaders 
from all persuasions announced the sub- 
urbs had become a power to be dealt 
with. 


In Illinois, the suburbs had drawn 


equal to the City of Chicago and 
the downstate area in political power. 
Suburban Democratic leaders like Chet- 
Chesney 
and 
Richard 
Maugalian, 


committeemen 
in 
Elk 
Grove 
and 


Palatine townships respectively, cite the 
continuing movement from the city to 
the suburbs as the major reason behind 
the gains. On the other hand, Carl Han- 
sen, Republican Committeeman in Elk 
Grove Township, see the shift as tem- 
porary, but urges colleges not to be com- 
placent. 


BUT THE RISE in power has come 


slowly. Only in the last few years, begin- 
ning with the primary and general elec- 
tions in 1^70, have any real gains been 
made. As recently as 1963, politicians 
and observers were making the same 
claims that had been made since before 
1900 — that the Democratic Party was 
growing in suburban Cook County. In 
those years, it was noted that Wheeling 
Township Democrats made some head- 
way. 


Meanwhile Republicans, like former 


county board president and now gover- 
nor Richard Ogilvie said, the increased 
growth in the suburbs does not guarantee 
the GOP sure gains. 


A few years later, it was noted that in 


areas which had previously gone 80 to 90 
per cent Republican, the Democrats 
were beginning to eat away at that mar- 
gin, reducing it in some cases to less 
than 60 per cent. 


In addition to these gains, Democratic 


leaders point to the much heralded re- 
forms as a means of making the party 
more open than ever before. 


BUT THE Republicans also like to 


point to the strides they have made to 
increase participation. Open conventions 
and caucuses on township levels make it 
possible for more persons to be involved 
in the decision-making process. 


In an area where the candidate and the 


issues are the deciding factor and not job 
security or clout, local leaders argue that 
as many people as possible should be 
able to participate. 


The population boom, besides giving 


strength to the Democrats, has created 
other headaches for the politicians. Sev- 
eral times in the past decade redistrict- 
ing forced major changes in the political 
boundaries of the area., 


The one-man, one-vote decisions domi- 


nated much of the news of the decade. 
Dozens of maps, splitting this area in a 
crazy quilt manner were proposed and 
usually rejected. It seemed that no one 
was ever satisfied with the manner the 
redistricting took. 


THE BATTLE was fought in the courts 


and on any other battlefield that could be 
found. A veto by former governor Otto 
Kerner in 1964 forced an at-large election 
for the Illinois House. The massive or- 
ange ballot, with over 200 candidates, 
took 20 days to count in some places. 


While the political winds of the 60's 


blew fair for the Democrats, some ob- 
servers do not feel the balance of power 
will shift permanently, Men like Schaum- 
burg Township GOP Committeeman Don 
Totten explain the large movement from 
the city giv.es the Democrats an in- 
created strength, but only for the mo- 
ment. The gradual shift to the Republi- 
can side will continue and the GOP plu- 
rality will remain. 


Both sides believe the newly enfran- 


chised voter will find their way into the 
folds of both groups. 


Some MC the young people following 


their parents, while others say they will 
go over to the opposite side. In either 
case political leaders explain it will be 


important to find new and stimulating 
methods of involving these young people 
in the system. 


ANOTHER HOTLY contested area in 


the political arena, also tied to the popu- 
lation explosion, has been zoning. In al- 
most every village and town, efforts to 
keep high density developments was bit- 
terly fought with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. Efforts to prevent hodge-podge de- 
velopment of commercial areas also got 
much attention on the local political 
scene. 


A slight trend toward major political 


parties becoming involved in local vil- 
lage and other elections was also de- 
tected. While many leaders feel this 
trend is not good, they believe it will con- 
tinue. 


In the midst of the race track and shoe 


box scandals, this area remained rela- 
tively unscathed. Most feel the politics in 
the suburbs offers' less of the smoke- 
filled room-type of action. 


What the futue holds for the area is not 


at all clear. What additional force the 
Democrats or young people might play 
or what continuing changes 
will be 


forced by population growth are among 
the questions that should be answered in 
the coming years. The answers, when 
they come, should be interesting. 
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Best Sellers 
Of An Era 


Best Sellers, Books, General 
(According to frequency on best seller 
reports) 
1960 The Rise and Pall of the Third 


Reich, by William L. Shirer 


1961 The Making of the President, i960 


by Theodore H. White 


1962 Travels With Charley by John Stein- 


beck 


1963 Profiles in Courage by John F. Ken- 


nedy 


1984 Reminiscences by Gen. Douglas 


MacArthur 


1965 Markings by Dag HammarskjoM 
1966 Game* People Play by Dr. Eric 


Barne 


1967 Games People Play 
IMS The Day Kennedy Was Shot by Jim 


Bishop 


1969 The Money Game by Adam Smith 
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you, 


to Paddock Publications on your 100th Anniversary 
of service to the dynamic Northwest Suburban 
Community! 
KOLE REAL ESTATE, LTD. has enjoyed tremendous 
growth during this last decade when we have been 
a regular advertiser in Paddock's Real Estate Sec- 
tion. 
From a one-man office in Rolling Meadows in 
1965, KOLE has expanded to six residential offices 
and a staff of over 100 dedicated sales associates 
in 1972. Add to this our Commercial and In- 
vestment Divisions, our affiliation with two Multiple 
Listing Services, membership in local and national 
associations of Real Estate Boards, and the Inter- 
national Real Estate Federation. 
Today we are able to offer a complete sales and 
counseling service to anyone desiring to buy or sell, 
property, not only in the great Northwest Subur- 
ban area, but anywhere in the nation. Through our 
Exclusive Home Trade-In Policy, we can guarantee 
the sale of your present home and allow you to 
purchase a new home without the worry of double 
mortgage payments or forced sale. 
We also offer a complete training program for 
those interested in entering the real estate field. 
KOLE'S sales volume in 1971 exceeded 12 Million 
Dollars and 400 homes sold. So far in 1972 over 
500 homes have been sold for a sales volume of 
over 14 Million. Thanks to the wonderful people of 
Northwest Suburbia for our success story so far, 
and look to KOLE for even greater growth in the 
years to come. 


LARRY HAM 
Director of Training 


and Personnel 


ROBERT A. KOLE 


President 


6 Offices Serving the 


Northwest Suburbs 


Exclusive Home Trade-In 


Program 


Catalog of Homes Twice 


a Month 


ART BRABAND 


Manager 


Commercial Division 


AL FOLKES 
Sales Manager 
Rolling Meadows 


and Arlington Heights 


MAXINE KOKONAS 


Sales Manager 


Des Plaines 


TOM JAKlrBIK 


Sales Manager 


Wheeling 


KEN MacDONALD 


Soles Manager 
Mount Prospect 


JIM CARPENTER 


Sales Manager 


Pdrk Ridge 


Our Dedicated Sales Associates 
are at your service 9 to 9 Daily 
9 to 6 Saturday & Sunday 
Other times by Appointment 


Mt. Prospect 
203 E. Rand Rd. 


259-6660 


Arlington Hts. 


10d9 S. Arlg. Hts. Rd. 


593-2600 


Des Plaines 


1430 Miner Street 


827-5548 


Rolling Meadows 


3413 Kirchoff Rd. 


392-9060 


Wheeling 


749 W.Dundee Rd. 


537-4900 


. Z.TD.*3£OLE REAL ESTATE. LTD. • iL 
REAL ESTATE. LTD. • 


Park Ridge 


135 N. Northwest Hwy. 


696-2330 


REAL ESTATE. 


Schaumburg 


Hoffman 


894-2330 
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The 1960s—A Decade Of Science, Sports And Violence 
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It could be that only one in ten Ameri- 


cans can name the man v,ho first set foot 
on the moon. 


Odds are that the percentage is lower. - 
And although we can rattle off the 


names of fictional spacn heroo . . 
Buck 


Rogers, Flash Gordon, j,nd Captain Mid- 
night . . . not too many of us can ansuer 
"Neil Armstrong" when aykod who first 
set foot on the moon. 


Most of us are aware of the great 


events of our nfe-timci. but few of us 
seem to be able to recall v.l'o was in- 
vulved. and particularly \vh?n things 
happened. 


WHEN WAS John F. Kennedy assassi- 


nated? Six out of 10 people living in our 
area just don't know. 


One man. told ihat Armstrong v.nlkcd 


on the moon with Air Porce Col. Edwin 
Aldrin, was asked to name the third man 
on their mission. Apollo 11. lie answered 
correctly: Michael Collins. 


But the only reason he kncv, was be- 


cause his son attends Collins School in 
Schaumburg. To remember a man today, 
should we really have to name 
in- 


stitutions for him when only three year-, 
ago he participated in one of mankind's 
greatest feats7 


IT WOULD BK inl'-rchtim; to know if 


Collins, sitting alono 1:1 a capsule *\ quar- 
ter million milps from home ever won- 
dered how quickly his name would be 
forgotten. 


Better known ihan the \iwllo !1 crew 


is Dr Christian Bernard who performed 
the first successful heart transplant on 
Louis Washknn ky in Capetown. South 
Africa, Dec. 3. 1967. 


Only 40 per cent of local residents, 


asked about Bernard's accomplishment 
could come up with his name. And there 
was one man who couldn't name nim but 
gave an interesting account of how Ber- 
nard divorced Ins uife to marry a 19- 
year-old girl. 


When 300.000 people ti'-c killed by a cy- 


clone in Pakutan s Bay of Bengal, who 
remembers? About three out of to pcoplo 
living here recall the event 


Yet, when rcmiucbd ot the catastrophy 


of Nov. 13, 1970, everyone recalled the 
incident with the same comment. .." Oh 
yeah!" 


PEOPLE DON'T really forget these 


things. It's just that everyday-life for 
most people puts so much on their minds 
abcut their jobs and family that 300.000 
people getting killed on the other side of 
the world with one big swoop becomes an 
incidental fact planted deep inside their 
heads. 


Fifteen questions we>-e used to quiz 


people about events since 1960, and the 
best remembered event of those years is 
the Israeli war. 


It lasted six days and was fought June 


5-10, 1967 between I->rael and Egypt. The 
Israelis won it quickly and seven out of 
10 of your neighbors might remember 
the year it took place if you ask them. 


People also remember some of the in- 


famous mass murders during the late 
(ifls 
Asked to recall two events from 


19K6, six out of len remembered that 
Richard Speck did in eighi nurses in Chi- 
cago, but 90 per cent of the area's resi- 
dents didn't have in mind Charles Whit- 
man who shot 44 persons from a tower in 
Austin, Tex. 


Half the people asked knew the first 


Pope to visit the United States was Paul 
VI, but few remembered he came to New 
York City in October l9Cr>. 


Oh, you must think I'm stupid" were 


.some of the answers given when people 
were asked to name the first man in out- 
er space. But, one lone soul from the 
group knew the credit belongs to a Rus- 
sian . . Maj. Yuri Gagarin.who won the 
affections of many Americans nfter he 
circled the earth on April 12, 1971. 


And, "Oh God. That was so long ago," 


people said when asked to remember 
that Francis Gary Powers was shot out 
of the sky over Russia in the U-2 incident 
on May Day i960. 


A lot cf people thought the cold war 


would turn hot when that happened and 
no one figured that Richard Nixon, then 
U S. vice president, would visit Russia 
(or China for that malter) twelve years 
later. 


The New Suburbanites 
Facing Constant Change 


THE DAWN PATROL Upward mob- 
ile executives, the highly transient 


bulwark ot the suburbs, wait for their 
morning train into the city. 


For some suburban families moving 


day is a familiar occasion; something 
that happens about as often as once ev- 
ery two years. 


This new type of suburban resident is 


described as the transient executive. He 
usually buys a home in an area, and 
knows he will work here only a short 
time. His job is completed when a new 
area's services are organized or devel- 
oped and he and his family move on. 


Several small villages in the Northwest 


suburbs were well established in the early 
1960's with the surrounding farms and 
green belts between them. In this area 
farmers lived and worked on homesteads 
that were often in the family for a hun- 
dred years. 


The picture changed drastically with 


the influx of thousands of residents filling 
rapidly developing subdivisions built on 
the soon disappearing farms. Many of 
these new suburbanites came from sur- 
rounding towns and cities and a few got 
jobs in the area's new industrial parks, 
while the rest went co work in the city. 


A majority of the new suburbanites 


stayed put once they found their new 
homes in the country but the transient 
executives knew when they came that 
they would soon move on. 


A man must go where his work calls 


him and his family goes with him. 


A composite picture of the transient 


executive is a jumble of impressions. But 
one fact about this new breed of man 
that emerged in the '60s is his ability to 
cope with constant change. 


How does his family fare? On an av- 


erage, money is no problem with most of 
these executives earning between $18,000 
to $25,000 a year. 


Most of the larger firms help with 


moving expenses and arrangements. 
Families who know they will only stay in 
an area about two years seem to prefer 


townhouses or well-settled neighborhoods 
where landscaping and yardwork are 
completed. As one wife who was living in 
an older home said, "we might, look at a 
new house but we know we won't be 
around long enough to enjoy a new 
yard." 


The fact that they will be moving soon 


doesn't seem to deter some transient 
families from entering into village poli- 
tics or becoming active members of the 
community. 


"Many times our moving around and 


the knowledge we gain in the process 
helps us come up with good ideas for 
change in the towns we live in," tsaid 
one man). 


"Our children meet all kinds of people 


The Staff: 


This Centennial Section on the 


1960s and early 1970s was produced 
under the direction of Steve Nov- 
ick. Much of the writing for this 
section was done by Novick, Steve 
Brown, Pat Gerlach, Jean Cafa- 
vella, Mary Hutchings, Bob Ander- 
son, Gerry Thomas, Larry Ever- 
hart. 


Layout and editing done by Ka- 


ren Thompson and Jan Dersheid. 


Photographs are the product of 


the Herald photo staff whose mem- 
bers were on hand during most of 
the events of the decade. 


Editorial copy for all Centennial 


editions was done under the direc- 
tion of James Vesely. 


in all walks of life. This is an advantage 
to them. They learn how people live in ' 
all parts of the country; something a 
suburban youngster who lives all his life 
on one block never does," a woman 
added. 


Although many of the couples ex- 


pressed regret at having to leave new 
friends they said they managed to see 
out-of-state friends, people they liked, al- 
most as often as some people see their 
next door neighbors. 


"Traveling is fun for our whole family 


so it's no big deal to keep in touch," an- 
other exec said. 


One family for example, stays out of 


local affairs and spends much of their 
leisure time together outside the village 
they lived in. The husband, an airlines 
executive added that moving around had 
nothing to do with his attitude," I just 
am not interested in anything but my 
family when I have the spare time to 
spend with them." 


A majority of transient executives, ac- 


cording to statistics, are young men with 
preschool-age children. However, older 
children seem to have adapted pretty 
well to the moving that is usually 
planned at the end of a semester. Sev- 
eral high school teachers said an out-of- 
state transfer student usually enriches 
class experience and has little trouble fit- 
ting in., 


But, younger children who are trans- 


ferred don't do as well. Tf a child's home 
life is enriching, transfers don't seem to 
bother them much, said a local teacher. 


One family treated the fact that they 


had moved six times in the eight years of 
their marriage as a big bonus. '-When we 
finally settle down I'll know just where I 
want to live," said the wife. 


"Until that time, v/herever my hus- 


band and the children and I can be to- 
gether is home." 


Big Business, Excitement, Team Dynasties Characterize Sports 


"It was the best of times, it was the 


worst of times . . . it was the season of 
light, it was the season of darkness, it 
was the spring of hope, it was the winter 
of despair." 


These words are familiar to many of 


us as the beginning of Charles Dickens' 
classic. "A Tale Of Two Cities." But they 
also might be just as appropriate as a 
summation of the turbulent world of 
sports since I960 — for the professionals 
around the world, the amateurs, the col- 
leges and the local high schools. 


Athletics — as is the case for other 


fields of interest covering such a rela- 
tively long period of recent time — have 
run the full gamut during the last 12 
years in emotions and in what the fan 
feels he should take pride. 


In pro sports, the '60s and early '70s 


have meant - to the deploration of 
many — an increasing sense of com- 
petition not as pure sport, self-sufficient 
in pride of team and individual perform- 
ance, but in athletics as big business; as 
a cold, hard, dollars-and-cents proposi- 
tion. We have seen an increasing number 
of hoWouts in evwy .major professional 
sport. We have mn franchises jump in- 
discriminately from one city to the next, 
with no feeling for fans' loyalty, but only 
for-altendance figures and income. Most 
recently — and perhaps to the most dis- 
gust of fans around the country - we 
have seen nine days of the 1972 major- 
league baseball season go up in smoke 
because players demanded that an al- 
ready-generous pension plan be enriched 


to almost staggering heights. 


On the other hand, in the play-for-pay 


ranks, we have seen both individuals and 
teams reach heights of excellence in per- 
formance which 12 years ago we would 
never have thought possible even in our 
wildest dreams. We have also seen more 
color and spice than we could reasonably 
have expected, both on and off the play- 
ing fields. We have been entertained with 
enough excitement to provide a lifetime 
of memories just during these last years 
— long after wins and losses and even 
championships have been forgotten. 


Several participation sports became 


pastimes for the masses — not reserved 
only for the wealthy as they once were. 
Examples would be boating, skiing, ten- 
nis and golf. The reasons? Television 
sparked interest. Then more facilities 
were built so these former "elite" sports 
could be available to far more people. 


Competitively, in the big -time, legends 


grew not only out of individual heroes, 
but from teams that formed dynasties. 
These have been immortalized to the ex- 
tent that they will be spoken of almost 
with reverence for many more years to 
come. 


They include, of course, the old Yan- 


kees, the Green Bay Packers, the Boston 
Celtics, and — though not so much from 
the .past decade — the Montreal Cana- 
diens. These dynasties, which at times 
seemed as though they would never die, 
finally did — to the mixed reactions of 
sorrow from purist fans who craved true 
excellence and relief from opponents. 


One word always encompassing the 


high performance of these teams was de- 
sire. They wanted to win a little more 
than the others, so they did. This was 


ARNOLD PALMER. He typified the 
early '60s with his personality and his 
unique ability to bring out the best in 
his sport. 


what set them apart from other excellent 
teams which also had outstanding talent. 
It re-taught America a valuable lesson 
on the old-fashioned virtues of hard labor 
— a lesson that needed reteaching in a 
time marked by fakery, seeking of time- 
saving shortcuts and contempt for work. 


Locally, we remember more than the 


outside world of glamor and bright lights 
of major sport. There was plenty going 
on, too, in our backyards. • 


The biggest story in area sports in the 


last 12 years would have to be the spring- 
ing up of so many new high schools and 
conferences — resulting, of course, from 
the tremendous growth of population that 
has so influenced all walks of life in the 
Northwest suburbs. 


Another big change just getting under 


way but one which could turn into a rev- 
olution is girls sports. It is becoming 
more evident every year that athletics 
are no longer a no-man's (or .no-wom- 
an's) land for talented females. Not long 
ago, it was considered taboo for a lady to 
cross the barriers which are gradually 
being torn down. 


Suburban growth was snowballed by 


success of area teams in sports. Hersey 
has been state wrestling champion the 
last two years and Arlington provided a 
state gym title in 1969 — as well as an 
Illinois tennis championship in 1964. Ad- 
ditionally, Fremd was cross country king 
in 1969. Swimming — until recent years 
not recognized even as a full-fledged part 
of schools' athletic curriculum—has also 


been advancing to prominence. 


Fan interest — largely meaning par- 


ents, students and friends — has in- 
creased on the whole, but not singularly. 
One coach admits, "I hate to say this, 
but around the area attendance has de- 
creased in basketball. It was different 
years ago. But of course crowds are 
larger in football, gymnastics and wres- 
tling. Basketball has much more com- 
petition from the growth of other winter 
sports, which was not the case in the ear- 
ly Ws. 


"Night football has been a big and 


helpful change. Formerly almost all area 
grid games were played on Saturday af- 
ternoons, until many schools installed 
lights in the late '60's. As soon as the 
lights went 
up, 
attendance 
almost 


doubled at most schools. The MSL took a 
big step forward here." 


There's a lot to look back on — positive 


and negative, but locally, mostly positive 
— in the world of-sport. A couple of men 
have made remarks which have best tak- 
en it all in. One was pro basketball star 
Oscar Robertson who said, "Sports is the 
only thing this country still holds sa- 
cred." And Spiro Agnew, made a 
profound 
statement 
when 
he 
said, 


"Sports are one of the few bits of glue 
that hold our society together." 


It is these things because it provides a 


refreshing, much-needed, fairy-tale-like 
release from the tremendous tensions 
and stress that accompany modern life. 
Therein lies the value of sporr, for all 
time and certainly for recent years. 


Over the past decade the lives of three 


prominent Americans have been abrupt- 
ly snuffed out by assassins' bullets. An 
unsuccessful attempt last May left a 
fourth man crippled, perhaps for life. 


The country was shocked to the core of 


its existence in November, 1963, when 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 35th President 
of the United States, was fatally shot 
while riding in a Dallas motorcade. 


Several days later his assassin, Lee 


Harvey Oswald, an admitted Communist 
sympathizer, was murdered by a men- 
tally disturbed Kennedy sympathizer be- 
fore he could be brought to trial. 


Both terrorizing events were observed 


on national television further agonizing a 
dazed and grief-stricken public. 


DAYS AND weeks cf sorrow followed. 


Most families were as keenly touched by 
Jack Kennedy's brutal murder as if he 
had been one of their own. 


In death, he was eulogized and all but 


canonized by many who did not share his 
Democratic political views. 


Shock gradually eased but many con- 


tinue to wonder what would have hap- 
pened and how the future would have 
shaped up had he completed a first and 
possibly second presidential term. 


Many began to talk and plan for gun- 


control legislation. 


LIGHTNING STRUCK the often ill- 


fated Kennedy family again in June, 1968 
when a younger, more controversial 
brother, Robert Francis Kennedy lay dy- 
ing in Los Angeles — the victim of anoth- 
er assassin. 


Robert, who had served as attorney 


general in his brother's administration, 
father of eleven children (the youngest 
then unborn) was felled the night he 
emerged a victor in the California presi- 
dential primary. 


A second time, the American populace 


Robert F. Kennedy: 


Born Nov. 20, 1925- 


Died June 5, 1968. 


Martin Luther King, Jr.: 
Born Jan. 15, 1929 — 


Died April 4, 1968. 


John F. Kennedy: 


Born May 29, 1917 — 


Died Nov. 22, 1963. 


sat glued to television screens for days' 
watching the horrid drama of another 
young statesman as he was laid to rest 
near his brother's grave in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 


Two months prior to the Los Angeles 


incident, Dr. Martin Luther King, a Bap- 
tist minster and black civil rights leader 
succumbed to the bullet fired by a white 
assassin in Memphis. 


A torrent of feeling came from the 


black community. Chicago's west side 
became a virtual hell when stores were 
burned, riots broke out along with other 
reprisals from people whose leader had 
been wrenched from them. 


King had a dream for black America 


which some believe might have turned 
into a nightmare; but, even his bitterest 
foes agreed the tragedy should not have 
happened. | 


AGAIN IN 1968, gun legislation talk 


rumbled through a troubled America. 


Mfa^M J 
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With Carson Pirie Scott & Co. and Montgomery 
Ward and Wieboldt's, Rand Road (U.S. 12) and 
Elrrihurst Road (Rt. 83) Mount Prospect, Illinois 


Since its opening 10 years ago, 
RANDHURST and the familiar A 
atop its water tower, have become 
synonymous with outstanding values and 
selections. 


RANDHURST, the pioneer in totally 
enclosed major shopping centers, is still 
a leader in its field because of its unique 
triangular design, vast selection of fine 
stores and dedication to courteous 
service to all its customers. 


RANDHURST customers enjoy the 
close-in easy parking and they know 
once inside RANDHURST, it takes a 
minimum amount of steps to go from 
one store to another, making shopping 
at RANDHURST a totally pleasant, 
time-saving experience. 


RANDHURST thanks its wonderful 
customers for 10 years of success an 
looks forward to serving them in the 
future. 
• 
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Section Of Road 
Open In Time 
For 'Trip Home' 


The section of Arlington Heights Road 


from 111. Rte. 72 to the Salt Creek Bridge 
was opened this holiday weekend to the 
first through traffic in more than six 
months. 


Cook County Highway Department offi- 


cials said construction crews had been 
pushing for the past few weeks to get all 
four lanes of the road finished for Labor 
Day holiday travelers and the school 
buses that will start rolling tomorrow. 


Officials said the rainy weather this 


summer had been a problem, and last 
week's storm caused flooding which cov- 
ered much of the bridge. 


"We do advise that motorists take cau- 


tion while driving on the bridge and the 
road because work will still be going on 
even though the road will be open to traf- 
fic," one spokesman advised. 


ALTHOUGH THE road has not official- 


ly been opened, local traffic has been 
allowed to travel the street for the past 
few weeks. It was not until the bridge at 
Salt Creek was completed last week that 
the 1.4-mile stretch was available to 
through traffic. 


The road was closed in February by 


Rock Road Construction Co. to widen the 
formerly two-lane street to four lanes 
with a median strip and a new bridge at 
Salt Creek. 


The entire project, including land- 


scaping, is expected to be completed the 
first part of October. 


ELK GROVE Village had hoped earlier 


this summer that two lanes of Arlington 
Heights Road could have been opened to 
alleviate the traffic problems caused by 
closing the main Arlington Heights Road 
thoroughfare. 


However county highway officials re- 


portedly decided against opening part of 
the road early because'they felt heavy 
traffic would delay completion of the 
project. 


The Elk Grove Village Board of 


Trustees put into effect an alternate traf- 
fic plan in June to force vehicles to use 
Wildwood Road instead of the other inte- 
rior residential streets to detour around 
the construction. 


Village TUgrf Chalres Wills ssttrtbe™ 


plan has worked fairly well, but resi- 
dents along Wildwood Road have com- 
plained traffic has been too heavy in 
front of their homes. 


Residents Hit Landfill 
As Reason For Flooding 


Some 20 residents of Elk Grove Town- 


ship held a special meeting with the 
Township Board of Auditors Thursday 
night to protest flooding conditions on 
their land as a result of dirt being 
dumped near their property. 


The residents live in the Roppolo-Land- 


meler section of the township, located 
immediately north of Landmeier Road, 
between Busse Road and Higgins Road. 


They said the Higgins Creek floods 


their homes because Bongi Cartage Co. 
was using property near the creek as a 
land fill. Mrs. Charlotte Jones, one of the 
protesting residents, said the filling 
started six years ago. She added that wa- 
ter has been draining on their property 
for six years, but the situation had be- 
come serious after last weekend's storm. 


The auditors promised "to do our best" 


in getting help for the people. They said 
they would contact various government 
agencies in an attempt to get the resi- 
dents some relief. 


RONALD BRADLEY, township road 


commissioner, said "The Bongi company 
filled the land and destroyed the drain- 
age. They cut a new ditch, in good faith, 
for drainage, but they didn't clean up the 
creek." 


Residents claim that the new ditch 


drains water on to their property, not 
away from it. 


Bradley said he has asked Bongi to 


clean up the creek but his efforts "were 
to no avail." 


Representatives 
of Bongi Cartage 


could not be reached for comment. 


Bradley said that the Illinois Division 


of Waterways was notified of the case. 
He said a study of the area had been 
made and was sent to the division. 


According to Bradley, the division has 


no funds for work to be done on the 
creek in the current fiscal budget. The 
earliest that work could start on the 
creek would be July, 1973 if funds were 
appropriated. 


The many facets of the Northwest suburbs: their history, 
their-Vitality, their youth and" their heritage are on dis- 
play around us. On this Labor Day we cefebrate the 
changing.life'and mood of the suburbs. From sailboating 
in Des Plaines to the rustic ,church at Algonquin and 
Rosslle .Road, the' suburbs are .our home. 


• \ 
,. 
(Herald Staff photos) 


Should Solve Overcrowding Problem 


Revised, student capacity figures for 


Lively and Holmes junior high .schools 
may .ease the problems of the special 
committee, on attendance boundaries for 
Elk Grove Township School Dist. 59. ,' 


The committee, which is planning 


school boundaries through 1977, Had run 
into problems because their projected at- 
tendance figures showed that the two 
schools would have more student* than 
could be 'handled according to capacity 
figures from the district's adminis- 
tration. 
. - ' . . . : , 


. Administration figures showed that 
Lively, in Elk Grove Village, and 
Holmes, in Mount Prospect, would hold 
780 students. The committee reviewed 
room usage at the schools and arrived at 
a figure of 860 student capacity for the 
two schools. 
. . - • ; • • 


The increased capacity was based on a 


more complete utilization of school facil- 
ities, including gyms, music rooms, 
home economics rooms and laboratories. 


THE COMMITTEE also moved to rec- 


ommend that children in the area bound- 


ed by the Northwest Tottway on the 
north, O'Hare Airport oo the south, Elm- 
hurst Road on the west and Mount Pros- 
pect Road on the east, excluding tany 
children living in the trailer courts, near 
Elmhurst Road .and Touhy Avenue, 
wou Id at.te n d Friendship .Junior 
High School instead of Lively Junior 
High School. Friendship school is sched- 
uled to open in 1973. 


The committee has been meeting since 


April to adjust schc^ boundaries in the 
district. Boundary changes are needed to 


allow for « stowing in; the school dis- 
trict's growth rate and localized increas- 
es from new construction. 


The committee is an advisory one. It is 


scheduled to nuke its "^*«inmnMiH«Hnfif 
to the district school board in early Octo- 
ber. The school board must approve any 
action before': boundary changes can be 
-made*"" 
:-.. 
• 
• 
"- ' 
- . < • " , 
-~ 


- Prior to nHrtriihg its recommendations 
to the board, the committee has sched- 
uled two public bearings for mid-Septem- 
ber. V,- • • . ' ! ' ,' • ' : • ' ' 
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This Morning In Brief 


The Nation 


President Nixon launched a slashing 


attack against George S. McGovern, ac- 
cusing him of advocating a "welfare eth- 
ic" that would concentrate power in 
Washington and destroy the nation's 
school system . . . AFL-C10 President 
George Meany labeled both presidential 
candidates 
"unsatisfactory," 
calling 


McGovern an "apologist for the Commu- 
nist world." 
* * * 


The president of the Air Line Pilots 


Association said the U.S. should deny 
landing rights to the air carriers of na- 
tions that harbor airplane hijackers. 
* * * 


Charging that mass production tech- 


niques have turned auto assembly line 
workers into "industrial automatons," a 
United Auto Workers official called on 
Chrysler Corp. to help create better 


working conditions or the issue would be- 
come one of the union's 1973 bargaining 
goals. 


The War 


American warplanes dodged SJMoot 


missiles and MIG fighters to bomb a ma- 
jor North Vietnamese airbase just 10 
miles from Hanoi for the first time since 
the bombing of the north was resumed 
last spring, the U.S. command said, ':•. v 
* * * 
. 


In ground action, Communists staged^a 


hit-and-run raid on a major base opjjr 
four miles from Hue, the former impe- 
rial capital and South Vietnam's- 
largest city. 
* • • 


Antiwar activist Cora Weun,xfhp 


helped arrange the release o( three 


' • 
' • 
s. 
:$:/, :, 


American fliers held prisoner by North 
Vietnam, said their freedom could be 
jeopardized by continued heavy bombing 
of 
North Vietnam by the 
United 


States . . .She also said military "inter- 
ference" could hamper possible future 
releases in advance of the war's end. 


The World 


Egypt and Russia engaged in a war of 


words over the Middle East situation 
amid a report /that European Common 
Market countries were considering • » 
more active rote in the search for a 
peaceful settlement. 


' v • ,• . • _ • ' • ' . _ • , • * • 
' • - • ' • ' 
• 
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Authorities sought two young laborers 


with criminal records as "material wit- 
nesses" in the firebombing of a crowded 
Montreal nightclub in which 36 persons 
died. 


'. 
•' 
': 
* 
* * 


A Thai policeman accused of blow- 


ing up a plane and killing 81 persons, 
including bis girlfriend and daughter, de- 
nied that be had boarded the jetliner. 


Sports 


Swimmer Mark Spitz captured his 


sixth gold medal — an Olympic record — 
with a world record 51.2 win in the men's 
100-meter freestyle; 
Hinsdale's John 


Murphy was fourth in 52.1 . . . Keena 
Rothhammer, 15, of Santa Clara, Calif., 
upset Australian Shane Gould's bid to 
win a fourth gold medal.. . The U.S. 
basketball team, ted by. Mike Bantom, 
Dwight Jones and Tom McMillen, rolled 
over Japan 99-33 . . . In trade and field, 
a surprising BUI Schmidt won the bronze 
medal in the javelin, and Larry Young 
unexpectedly took a third in the 80-km. 
walk. 
' . > . . • : ; , 
' ;\: 


Elsewhere: 
* 


BASEBALL 


America! League 


WHITE SOX 5, New York 0 


Texas 4, Milwaukee 1 


Cleveland 4, Minnesota 1 


Nattoul League 


San Diego 3, CUBS 0 


Pittsburgh 2, San Francisco l 


Los Angeles 6, St Loui»3 
Cincinnati 4, Montreal 3 
Philadelphia. I, Atlanta 1 


The Weather 


Temperatures from around the nation: 


' 
' 
. 
; 
• 
• 
• 
' 
• 
' ; • • • • • • 
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Salary Scale Is 
Among Unfinished 
Pact Talk Items 
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Mediation, arbitration and salary scale 


are some of the major items still not fi- 
n a l l z e d in contract talks between 
Schaumburg Township School Dist. 54 
Board of Education members and the 
teachers in the district. 


However both sides report progress in 


negotiation sessions held Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Another meeting was held 
Thursday night. 


Jay Hanson president elect of the 


S c h a u m b u r g Education Association 
(SEA) representing the district's 700 
teachers, said this week's talks resulted 
in tentative settlement od several major 
items. 


Among them are extra duty pay for 


teachers that act as department chair- 
men or coaches and monthly dues deduc- 
tion instead of only four times a year. 


ALSO AN article that would allow at 


least one SEA member to be appointed 
to each committee set up by the board. 


Erviti Addresses 
Teachers On Unit 
District Effect 


James Erviti, superintendent of Elk 


Grove Township School Dist. 59, wel- 
comed the district's faculty at Institute 
Day Friday with an explanation of the 
changes expected for the new school 
year. 


Erviti told the faculty the board of edu- 


cation had contracted for a feasibility 
study on possible formation of a unit dis- 
trict. He said there would be minimal 
effect on the faculty from the study, but 
if a unit district was to be formed, there 
was a possibility the teachers may get a 
pay raise. 


A unit district places all grades, kin- 


dergarten through high school, under one 
administration. Dist. 59 currently in- 
cludes only grades kindergarten through 
eight. Grades nine through twelve are 
under the administration of High School 
Dist. 214. 


THE DISTRICT IS planning to revamp 


its mathematics program and change its 
series of English textbooks this year, Er- 
viti said. 


For the new school year, the district 


will "emphasize the process of instruc- 
tion," said Erviti. A series of voluntary 
workshops have been planned on teach- 
ing techniques in various subjects. 


He told the faculty it can expect to be 


contacted by the school board for ideas 
on improvements and setting goals for 
the district. 


The SEA proposal asks the board to 


consider allowing teachers to aid in de- 
ciding curriculum and participate more 
actively in textbook selection. However 
these articles were dropped in lieu of the 
section that places SEA members on 
committee. 


Hanson said the board has takan a 


hard line on third party negotiations in 
the past and is doing so now. He corn- 
firmed that Cook County Supt. of Educa- 
tion Richard Martwick has offered to 
mediate if the district and teachers 
reach an impasse in negotiations. The of- 
fer was made to all districts that have 
not as yet ratified contracts. 


"We have not responded to the offer 


since we believe we are making prog- 
ress," said Hanson. 


Gordon Thoren, board of education 


member and spokesman for the negotia- 
tions team, said he feels settlement is 
near. "The number of items we must 
agree on is fewer each time we meet," 
he said. 


Thoren said both the teachers' and 


board teams have shown this by their 
willingness to meet. 


He said recent Illinois Education Asso- 


ciation press releases saying Dist. 54 was 
in a critical stale of negotiations are 
"false." 


3 To Face 
Drug Charges 


,Two suburban men and a female juve- 
nile face felony drug possession charges 
after being arrested by Schaumburg po- 
lice Wednesday evening at Woodfiekt. 


The trio was arrested after police ob- 


served them pushing a car through the 
parking lot of the shopping center. An 
investigation revealed that the vehicle's 
identification number was improperly at- 
tached. 


A further search revealed about 250 


grams of marijuana in a purse allegedly 
belonging to the female. The girl was 
charged with possession and turned over 
to juvenile authorities. 


Police also charged Raul Perez, 23, 541 


Prairie St., Arlington Heights and Rich- 
ard Schildgen, 20 of 2515 Victor Dr., 
Glenview with possession of marijuana, 
a felony. 


Perez was also charged with altering 


vehicle registration. 


Perez and Schildgen are scheduled to 


appear in court on Sept. 13 in Schaum- 
burg. 


The arrest was made by Detectives 


Harvey Woods, John Barabas and Wil- 
liam King. 


Community Calendar 


(Persons wishing to submit news Items 


should contact Mrs. Harold Rauch, 437- 
4310, Elk Grove Junior Woman's Club.) 


Tuesday, Sept. 5 


—John Birch Society, Film Forum, 8 


p.m., 467 Cedar Ln. 


-Elk Grove Village Board of Trustees, 7 


p.m., Municipal Bldg., 901 Wellington. 


—Veterans of Foreign Wars, Post 9284, 8 


p.m., Salt Creek Country Club. 


—Elk Grove Village meeting with repre- 


sentatives of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, 8:30 p.m., Grove Junior 
High School, 777 Elk Grove Blvd. 


—Dist. 59 School Board meeting, 8 p.m., 


Mark Hopkins School, 231 Shadywood 
Ln. 


Wednesday, Sept. • 


—Business fc Professional 
Women's 


—Elk Grove Village Newcomers Club, 


Club, 7:30 p.m., Maitre 'd Restaurant. 
8:30 p.m., Public Library. 
—Elk Grove Village Lions Club, 7 p.m., 


Grove Junior High School. 


—Special Committee 
on Attendance 


Boundaries for Dist. 59, 7:30 p.m., ad- 
ministration building, 2123 S. Arlington 
Heights Rd. 


Thursday, Sept. 7 


—Elk Grove Village Jaycees, 8 p.m., 


Brass Rail Steak ft Stuff, 2121 S. Ar- 
lington Heights Rd. 


—St. Julian's Eymard, Board meeting, 


8:30 p.m., 506 Bristol, Father James 
Shea. 


—Elk Grove Toastmasters International 


Club, 7:30 p.m., Grove Junior High 
School. 


Friday Sept. 8 


-Elk Grove Village Kiwanis Club, 7:14 


a.m., Delaines Restaurant. 


—John Birch Society Film Forum, 8 


p.m., 467 Cedar Lane. 


Saturday, Sept.» 


—Consumer Fraud Office, 9 a.m. to 


noon. 


IT'S THE BIGGEST three-stage sewage treatment 
plant in the world now under construction between 
Rt. 53 and Meacham Road, south of Schaumburg 
Road. Approximately 
10 per cent of the Salt 


Creek 'Water Reclamation Plant construction has 
been completed. The plant will be finished in De- 
cember of 
1974, and will serve 
residents of 


Schaumburg, Hoffman Estates, Elk Grove Village, 
Roselle, Inverness, 
Palatine and unincorporated 


area. 


He Builds With Pioneer-Like Pride 


by DAVE MAHSMAN 


The short, wiry man quickly climbed 


down the crossed logs at the corner of 
the cabin he is building — no ladder 
needed, thanks. His white, full beard, 
greying hair and wire glasses make him 
look older than his 56 years. 


"Hi, I'm Ed Gagnepain, Silver Dollar 


City, Mo.," he said with a grin and pio- 
neer-like pride, extending his hand for a 
firm handshake. 


Gagnepain was in Arlington Heights 


from Monday through Wednesday to su- 
pervise and direct construction of the log 
cabin being built behind the historical 


4 Flood Relief 
Meetings Slated 


Four meetings have been scheduled by 


the ^Small Business Administration to 
give flood relief information to North- 
west suburban residents stricken by the 
Aug. 25 flooding. 


Two will be held tomorrow night, one 


at 8 p.m. at the Arlington Heights Munic- 
ipal Building, 33 S. Arlington Heights 
Rd.; and the other at 8:30 p.m. at Grove 
Junior High School, Elk Grove Boulevard 
and Ridge Avenue in Elk Grove Village. 


Two more have been scheduled for 


Thursday night, one at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Brentwood School, 260 W. John Foster 
Dulles Rd., Des Plaines; and another at 
8 p.m. at the Rolling Meadows City Hall, 
3600 Kirchoff Rd. 


Representatives of the SBA Chicago of- 


fice will be at the meetings to discuss the 
types of disaster relief available, who is 
eligible for loans, and how application 
for help should be made. Residential, 
commercial and industrial property own- 
ers all are urged to attend. 


Duke Graduate 


Robert K. Dunn, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


Robert T. Dunn, 34 Woodcrest Ln., Elk 
Grove Village, graduated recently from 
Duke University in Durham, N.C. He re- 
ceived a bachelor of arts degree major- 
ing in psychology. 


society museum, 500 N. Vail. The cabin 
will be a replica of that built in 1836 by 
Asa Dunton. And 1836 was in an era that 
Gagnepain is used to living in. 


The friendly, energetic man is lead 


craftsman in Silver Dollar City, a town 
nestled in the Ozarks of southwestern 
Missouri that lives in the nineteenth cen- 
tury every day. People there dress and 
work just as their forefathers did. 


IT WAS IN SILVER Dollar City that 


logs for the cabin were hand-hewn by a 
72-year-old man, the loft ladder turned- 
on a 100-year-old steam lathe and the 
oak-shake shingles created with a free 
and mallet. The cabin was completely 
assembled there,then taken apart before 
all 29,600 pounds of it were trucked to the 
museum site. 


Though the cabin isn't completed yet, 


Gagnepain says his four young helpers 
will be able to,finish it themselves. But 
he was here to see that the lock joints on 
the logs fit properly and that the pile of 
wood began to look like a cabin again. 
The only nails used are in the rafters — 
and they are cut nails,not the wire varie- 
ty used today. 


Gagnepain was needed because log 


cabin builders are not easily found in 
this neck of the woods. He said he built 
his first log cabin in 1930 in Wisconsin. 
For 37 years Gagnepain worked "all 
types of construction, until I stumbled 
into Silver Dollar City six years ago." 


He said he has always been craft-mind- 


ed "and the kind of man who can watch 
a thing done and do it in 20 minutes." 
Gagnepain said he likes his current job 
of supervising outdoor crafts from the 
making of lye soap to flintlock rifles to 
wagons with wooden wheels. 


Burglary Reported 


Some $25,000 worth of office equip- 


ment, tools and a dump truck was stolen 
Thursday from Thorleif Larsen & Son 
Inc., 850 Lee St., Elk Grove Village. 


Police said a window pane next to a 


back door of the building was broken in a 
possible attempts to get inside, but they 
believed entry was made through a rear 
window that was forced open. 


Officials of the building firm said nine 


calculators and two electric typewriters 
worth $12,000 were missing in addition to 
a dump truck, valued at $11,000, and a 
drill machine and miscellaneous tools. 


Police were investigating the case Fri- 


day but said they had no suspects at the 
time. 


"I LIKE THIS better (than construc- 


tion work)," Gagnepain said, his rough 
hands on his hips as he looked with pride 
at the cabin taking shape before his 
eyes. 


"In this job I can use all my crafts and 


work with young people, teaching crafts 
to them. There-'s no sense taking it with 
me when I'm gone." 


Virgil Horath, executive director of the 


historical society, walked over to see 
how things were going. 


"I'd rather that not be straight," Gag- 


n.epain said in greeting, pointing to a 
board on the- roof that bowed like the 
legs of a frontiersman who has spent the 
last 20 years in the saddle. "It looks 
more authentic the way it is." 


Board Contacts 
Businesses On 
Sewer Repair 


Elk Grove Township Board of Auditors 


will contact businesses in the area of 
Higgins and Oakton roads to seek per- 
mission and funds to do preliminary 
work on needed sewer repair. 


Letters will be sent to the owners of 


the firms, requesting permission to do 
the .work, a waiver of liability, and ex- 
pense money for the project. 


The auditors said that completion of 


the work does not mean the township 
necessarily will take over control of the 
sewer. 


Five restaurants, two gas stations, a 


motel and an office ^building in the area 
are connected to the sewer system. 
These firms.now are involved in a "show 
cause" hearing on why the businesses 
should not be closed because of the poor 
conditions of the sewers. The Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary District is holding the hear- 
ings. 


The land that the businesses are lo- 


cated on was owned by Lewis Gauger 
until his death about 1% years ago. Title 
is now held by his estate, which still is in 
Probate Court. 


Auditor Bernard Lee said the owners 


of the businesses have indicated they are 
•willing to pay any costs to repair the 
sewers. 


The auditors have said the township 


may assume responsibility for the sewer 
if it is brought up to acceptable stan- 
dards. 


SLEDGE HAMMER in hand, Ed Gag- 
nepain of Silver Dollar City, Mo., 
drives logs together at a lock joint to 
form the walls of the cabin being 
constructed 
behind the Historical 


Society museum, 50 N. Vail. 
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Single-Family Land Annexation Recommended 


Over the objections of a School Dist. 54 


representative, 
Schaumburg's 
zoning 


board Wednesday recommended annexa- 
tion of a 100-acre site for single-family 
homes. 


The property, owned by Campanelli 


Bros., is bounded by Schaumburg Road, 
Weathersfield Way, Salem Drive and Ce- 
darcrest Drive. 


Mrs. Diane Hart, president of the 


School Dist. 54 board of education, asked 
Campanelti to increase its school dona- 
tion of $100 per unit. Because 271 homes 
are planned, this would be $27,000. 


She cited school district guidelines de- 


veloped in February that ask for $100 per 
bedroom and a minimum four-care site 
donation or the equivalent in cash. Fig- 
uring three bedrooms per home, Mrs. 
Hart asked for an $81,000 contribution 
and a school site. 


SEVERAL ZONING members, in- 


the chairman. Russell Parktr, 


said the school guidelines were ex- 
cessive. 


"I understood these guidelines were for 


PVDs (planned unit developments) 
where there are multiple-family units. 
They are unfair to a developer building 
single-family homes. They can't afford to 
make such contributions,'.' Parker said. 


Mrs. Hart explained that the 271 homes 


would generate 350 children. "Where are 
these children going to go to school?" 
she asked. 


It costs $30,000 to $40,000 to build each 


classroom, Mrs. Hart said. At an aver- 
age of 35 children per classroom, the 
schools need 10 additional classrooms for 
the 350 children. 


She said that until now every developer 


has met the guidelines. If Campanelli is 
allowed to donate less, she said, this 
would set a precedent for future devel- 
opments, f 


Mrs. Hart said that under the present 


building plan, there probably will not be 
enough classrooms in the district in two 
years when the construction of the subdi- 
vision is expected to be completed. 
Double shifting may result, she said. 


At the very least, the children will not 


be able to walk to school, she said, and 
will have to be bused. 


PARKER, CONCERNED about the 


added burden the children will create, 
said he realized there is a lag in collec- 
tion of school taxes and that the schools 
cannot .possibly plan classrooms far 
enough aheae ahead to accommodate all 
children new developments will bring in 
each year. 


"But if we.insist on following the 


g u i d e l i n e s for single-family devel- 
opments, we'll discourage 
developers 


from building single-family homes. I per- 
sonally want to see more single-'family 
homes in the area," Parker ajid. 
' 


< Developers make less profit on single- 


family homes where there is a low den- 
sity per acre than they make on mul- 
tiple-family developments with a high 
density per acre, Parker said. 


Another board member, Dr. M. J. Con- 


iglio, added, "These 350 children aren't 
going to be dropped on the schools the 
day after tomorrow — or the next school 
term. They'll come gradually. In the 
meantime, the PUDs will get on the tax 
rolls and the schools will have more 
money." 


The board's recommendation for ap- 


proval carried the stipulation that Camp- 
anelli would donate the $27,000. 


But Parker said Campanelli has been 


generous in the past. He said he felt the 
firm again will consider the school's 
problem. 


"They have done things in the past 


they haven't had to do. I am confident 
they will do so again this time." 


THE ZONING the board recommended 


approval for is R-6 cluster (single-family 
homes in clusters of six). The lots will 
aveage 10,800 square feet, said John 
Brunner, a Campanelli engineer. 


Two acres, totally 12% acres, will be 


left green and wooded to be used for 
parks and wildlife sites. The homes will 
range in price from '$30,000 to $48,000, 
Brunner said. 


When asked about possible flooding, 


Brunner said a ridge line lies in the cen- 
ter of the property. The land west of the 
ridge will drain to a retention pond on 
the west side of Salem Drive, Brunner 
said. 


A portion of the public use land could 


also be used for 
ra retention pond if nec- 


essary, he added. 


The zoning board will make its recom- 


mendation for approval to the Village 
Board Sept. 12. The Plan Commission 
will review such items as street layouts 
at its meeting, Sept. 5. 
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Teachers Finally 
Settle For 6% 
Salary Increase 


by STEVE FORSYTH 


Acceptance of a 6 per cent salary in- 


crease for Dist. 21 teachers has ended 
more than six months of negotiations be- 
tween the Board of Education and the 
Wheeling Faculty Council (WFC). 


The negotiating teams met at 4 p.m. 


Friday in an attempt to settle the nego- 
tiations without going to fact-finding, a 
step both sides had already agreed to. 


The WFC executive board must ap- 


prove the new one-year contract and the 
faculty must vote on it before it is offi- 
cially accepted, but both sides foresee no 
difficulties in those final steps. 


The major point of contention had been 


the base salary increase. The procedural 
section of the contract had been tenta- 
tively settled earlier during mediation by 
a federal mediator, Ed Wise. But when 
no agreement could be reached on sala- 
ry, the board withdrew its offer, saying 
the entire contract was again open for 
negotiation. 


B O A R D spokesman John Barger 


opened Friday's session by announcing 
that his team was willing to put the same 
procedural agreement back on the table 
exactly as it had been accepted in me- 
diation. 


Talks then progressed to salary and 


fringe benefits. The board raised its pro- 
posed pay hike to 6 per cent from its 
previous 5% per cent, and the WFC, ask- 
ing for 6'/i per cent, accepted. 


The increase does not necessarily 


mean a 6 per cent salary hike for all 
teachers-. The contract provides that 
$3,825,352 will be provided for salaries, to 
be divided up according to a schedule 
prepared by the teachers and approved 
by the board. Last year's salary total 
was $3,608,823. The new figure is based 
on 380 accredited teachers in Dist. 21. 


Sick leave also was changed to 12 


days, but now includes two personal busi- 
ness days. The sick leave can be ac- 
cumulated to 100 days instead of 90 days, 
a point the WFC had sought. 


The first personal business day will be 


at the discretion of the teacher, but the 
second will be at the discretion of the 
personnel director. Guidelines for accept- 
able leave will be determined by a joint 
committee composed of teachers and 
representatives of the administration. 


That joint committee was one of the 


agreements tentatively made during me- 
diation. The purpose of the committee is 
to settle points related to working condi- 
tions. That includes class size and other 
details of daily teaching. The committee 
will eliminate the need for certain details 
in the contract. 


EARLY IN public negotiations the 


board had sought a two-year contract, 
but issues of working conditions and the 
right to strike forced the contract back 
to a single-year basis. 


The new contract will read similar to 


last year's, with minor changes. The 
board agreed to handle payroll deduc- 
tions for insurance, for two pre-selected 
insurance companies. 


The WFC had asked for a tuition reim- 


bursement allotment of $20 per semester 
hour, but accepted the board offer of $15, 
not to exceed two courses or six hours 
during the regular school year. Tuition 
applies to college courses taken by the 
teachers. 


Barger explained that further allot- 


ments would indicate encouragement for 
teachers to take heavy study loads in ad- 
dition to their teaching. Barger said he 
did not want that encouragement be- 
cause "too many hours take away from 
professional responsibility." He added 
that teaches can still take extra courses, 
but they will not be reimbursed for them. 


Members of the WFC worked during 


the weekend preparing a tentative salary 
schedule so the figures could be put into 
the district's computer in time for the 
first paychecks. If the schedule is not ac- 
cepted as 
made. Barger asked the council to make 
the attempt, rather than use last year's 
figures, which they know will have to be 
changed. 


Village Board To 
Meet On Thurs. 


The Wheeling Village Board will not 


meet tonight because of the Labor Day 
holiday. 


The board will meet Thursday at 7 


p.m. for a special session on flooding 
problems and solutions for the village. 


The many facets of the Northwest suburbs: their history, 


their vitality, their youth and their heritage are on dis- 
play around us. On this Labor Day we celebrate the 


changing life and mood of the suburbs. From sailboafing 
in Des Plaines to the rustic church at Algonquin and 


Rosulle Road, the suburbs are our home, 


(Herald Staff photos) 


Pleasant Run Owners Sue School District 


Owners of the Pleasant Run devel- 


opment in Wheeling have filed suit 
against Prospect Heights School Dist. 23, 
charging that the district is preventing 
the natural flow of rain water from the 
development. 


Dist. 23 officials are scheduled to ap- 


pear in Cook County Circuit Court Tues- 
day. The school board plans to hire a 
drainage engineer to make recommenda- 
tions regarding the water problem. 


The suit follows more than a year of 


unsuccessful negotiations between school 
officials and representatives of John Glo- 
rioso and Associates, developer of the 
9.5-acres condominium complex. 


The developer wants to build a deten- 


tion'basin on the John Muir School site 
on Drake Terrace in Prospect Heights, 
directly east of the development. School 
board members do not want the basin on 
school property because they feel it 
would be a danger to children. The de- 
velopers, say, however, that water cur- 
rently stands on the property and that a 
basin would improve the school site. 


THE SUIT STATES that Dist. 23 has 


"changed the natural overland 
flow 


paths, blocking the natural'runoff," ac- 
cording to Vincent Reilly, attorney for 
the owners. The land is held in a trust by 
the Glenview State Bank. 


Reilly said the suit states that Dist. 23 


raised the 10-acre Muir site by two or 


three feet, preventing the rain water 
from the development from running "its 
natural course" across Muir land. He 
said the suit asks Dist. 23 to restore "the 
natural contours of the land." 


, "The natural topography is 
still 


there," said Dist. 23 Supt. Edward 
Grodsky, referring to a natural basin on 
the land that filled with water after last 
Friday's rain. Grodsky met Wednesday 
with representatives of the developer. 


Grodsky said the developer has pro- 


posed purchasing two acres on the south 
end of the Muir Site to build a detention 
basin. He said the developer would then 
fence in the basin and build a track 
around it for the students. Another al- 


ternative, according to Grodsky, is to re- 
pair the low spot that now exists on Muir 
and build a basin on the school property 
as originally proposed. 


ACCORDING TO Robert Neuckranz, 


engineer for the Development, a deten- 
tion basin could solve the water problem. 
He said the development, located in the 
natural flood plain, also receives rain 
water from land on the west side of Rte. 
83. 


When Wheeling officials approved the 


development, they assumed the water 
would be drained off onto the Muir site, 
Neuckranz said. Rezoning for the apart- 
ments was granted two years ago and 
the specific development plans were ap- 
proved last February. 


School officials are worried, according 


to Grodsky, that the remaining 11 acres 
of the land next to the Muir site will be 
developed causing further drainage prob- 
lems. "The water then might be too 
much for a detention basin," he said. 


Currently Wheeling officials are con- 


sidering a rezoning request that would 
allow developers to build another devel- 
opment on nine acres just west of the 
current development. 


George Passolt, Wheeling village man- 


ager, also has been participating in the 
negotiations., Passolt said Wheeling offi- 
cials are trying to play the role of media- 
tor in the dispute. He said they will 
"probably be witnesses" in the suit. 


This Morning In Brief 


The Nation 


President Nixon launched a slashing 


attack against George S. McGovern, ac- 
cusing him of advocating a "welfare eth- 
ic" that would. concentrate power in 
Washington and destroy the nation's 
•chool system . . . AFL-C10 President 
George Meany labeled both presidential 
candidates 
"unsatisfactory," 
calling 


McGovern an "apologist for the Commu- 
nist world." 
* * • 


The president of the Air Line Pilots 


Association said the U.S. should deny 
landing rights to the air carriers of na- 
tions that harbor airplane hijackers. 
* » * 


Charging that mass production tech- 


niques have turned auto assembly line 
workers into "industrial automatons," a 
United Auto Workers official called on 
Chrysler Corp. to help create better 


working conditions or the issue would be- 
come one of the union's 1973 bargaining 
goals. 


The War 


American warplanes dodged 30-foot 


missiles and MIG fighters to bomb a ma- 
jor North Vietnamese airbase just 10 
miles from Hanoi for the first time since 
the bombing of the north was resumed 
last spring, the U.S. command said. 
* » *, 


In ground action, Communists staged a 


hit-and-run raid on a major; bate only 
four miles from Hue, the former impe- 
rial capital and South Vietnam's third 
largest city. 
* * * 


Antiwar activist Cora Weiss, who 


helped arrange the release of three 


American fliers held prisoner by North 
Vietnam, said their freedom could be 
jeopardized by continued heavy bombing 
of North Vietnam by the United 
States ... She also said military "inter- 
ference" could hamper possible future 
releases in advance of the war's end. 


The World 


Egypt and Russia engaged in a war ol 


words over the Middle East situation 
amid a report that European Common 
Market countries were considering a 
more active role in the search for a 
peaceful settlement. 


* * * 


Authorities sought two young laborers 


with criminal records as "material wit- 
nesses" in the firebombing of a crowded 
Montreal nightclub in which 36 persons 
died. 


# 
w * 


A Thai policeman accused of blow- 


ing up a plane and killing 81 persons, 
including his girlfriend and daughter, de- 
nied that he bad boarded the jetliner. 


Sports 
The Weather 


Swimmer Mark Spitz captured his 


sixth gold medal — an Olympic record — 
with a world record 51.2 win in the men's 
100-meter freestyle; Hinsdale's John 
Murphy was fourth in 52.1 . . . Keena 
Rothhammer, 15, of Santa Clara, Calif., 
upset Australian Shane Gould's bid to 
win a fourth gold medal. . . The U.S. 
basketball team, led by Mike Bantom, 
Dwight Jones and Tom McMillen, rolled 
over Japan 99-33 ... In track and field, 
a surprising Bill Schmidt won the bronze 
medal in the javelin, and Larry Young 
unexpectedly took a third in the 50-km. 
walk. 


Elsewhere: 


BASEBALL 


American League 


WHITE SOX 5, New York 0 


Texas 4, Milwaukee 1 


Cleveland 4, Minnesota 1 


National League 


San Diego 3, CUBS 0 


Pittsburgh 2, San Francisco 1 


Los Angeles 6, St. Louis 3 
Cincinnati 4, Montreal 3 
Philadelphia 8, Atlanta 1 


Temperatures from around the nation : • 


High Low 


Atlanta 
............................................. 
84 


Boston ... 
........................ 
—74 


Denver 
................................... 
- ...... 69 


Detroit 
..................................... 
-.62 


Houston 
......................... 
- .......... ------- 90 


Indianapolis ............................ - ...... 72 
Kansas City ......................................... ...66 
Los Angeles 
......................... 
_ ............. _S2 


Miami Beach .- ............................. -------- 91 
Minn.-St Paul ............................. - ..... _ ...... 73 
New Orleans ....................... _ ............... -..-86 
New York ............................. _____________ 73 
Phoenix 
........................................ 
_ ....... _101 


Pittsburgh ................................................... 70 
St. Louis ....................... ......... ----------------- 90 
Salt Lake City ........ _ ................. „ ......... _ ...... 79 
San Francisco ................................... _ .......... .66 
Seattle 
.................................... 
_ ............. 74 


Washington ............. _ .................. ----- ......... ...77 
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Weu? Breed9 Rabbi Commutes Here From Cincinnati 


by LYNN ASINOF 


Lane Steinger is a new breed of rabbi. 
It isn't just his longish curly hair or his 


wire-rimmed glasses that make him 
unique. It's the fact that he commutes 
every weekend from Cincinnati to his 
congregation. Temple Chai. which serves 
the area of Buffalo Grove. Wheeling and 
Arlington Heights. 


Steinger must make the trip because 


he is still in the process of becoming an 
ordained rabl.i. He attends classes at the 
Hebrew 
Union College in 
Cincinnati, 


where he will complete hii academic 
studies in the early part nf next year. He 
won't be ordained, however, until June. 


In the interim. Stringer, 26. will be 


wearing two hats — student and student 
rabbi. His schedule w i l l be .somewhat 


Lane 


Steinger 


hectic, but Steinger said he doesn't think 
the problems caused by his dual roles 
will be insurmountable. 


Last week — Steinger's first in his new 


role as Temple Chai's rabbi, is perhaps 
typical of the coming year. He arrived in 
Chicago Thursday night and conducted 
his first services in Chamber of Com- 
merce Park in Wheeling Friday night. 
Saturday he attended a reception in his 
honor at a congregation member's house 
and by Monday he was back in Cincin- 
nati. 


Although members of Temple Chai are 


referring to him as their senior student 
rabbi, Steinger said his official title is 
"whatever people want to call me." 


Steinger said his role with bis new con- 


gregation will be mainly that of a spiritu- 
al leader. "My status kind of dictates 
that I be a spiritual leader in terms of 
leading services and religious functions," 


he said. He added, however, that he is 
also concerned with community activities 
ranging from education to recreation. 


Steinger said that when he first started 


studying for the rabbinate, he did not 
think he wanted to have his own congre- 
gation. He said he considered doing 
campus work for a time, but returned to 
the idea of congregation work because it 
provides services for life-cycle events. 


"At a congregation that's pretty much 


the core of what's going on," Steinger 
explained. 


STEINGER SAID the more worldly as- 


pects of a congregation do not bother 
him. "Any congregation, no matter how 
small, is going to have temporal, mun- 
dane concerns which will overlap into the 


spiritual," he said. 


But at Temple Chai, these mundane 


problems will be minimal. The congrega- 
tion, 'which consists of only 50 families, is 
only about a year old and does not have 
its own building. Services are in various 
places, including park buildings and the 
Arlington Park Towers on the High Holy 
Days. 


"The congregation is young and vital 


and alive," Steinger said. "And it is also 
free, by and large, of preconceived no- 
tions and stereotypes, and therefore can 
develop its own traditions." 


Steinger is hoping to start a history of 


the formation of Temple Chai, a project 
that fits into his field of study well. At 
HUC, Steinger wrote his thesis on biblic- 


al studies 'and is particularly interested 
in historiography. 


For the past two years, Steinger has 


also been serving as a student rabbi at a 
congregation in Wheeling, W. Va. He 
said that while this experience was help- 
ful, it didn't teach him how to be a rabbi. 


"THAT JUST TAKES a lot of experi- 


ence," Steinger said. "I know rabbis who 
have been rabbis 50 years and are still 
learning how to become rabbis." 


Steinger said his hopes for Temple 


Chai are rather general right now. 
"What I hope is to help the congregation 
grow and to make friends," he said. "If I 
can do that, that would be really good, 
and anything beyond that would be 
gravy." 


'Desire To Help People' 


Hansen Joins Village 


Full-Time Fire Crew 


by RICH HONACK 


What makes a person become a full- 


time fireman? 


"A desire to help people." said .Jim 


Hansen, the third full-time fireman to 
join the Buffalo Grove department. 


Hansen, a lieutenant, will be in addi- 


tion to Lt. Robert Krauso and 
Chief 


Wayne Winter, the other full-lime men 
on the department, 


A 5la-year veteran of the 
Buftalo 


Grove volunteer force, is leaving the 
Continental Can Co. after 16 years, to 
take the job. He was a superintendent 
with Continental. 


H/\i\SE\ WAS one of the original Buf- 


falo Grove policemen when he first 
moved to the village 13 years ago. He 
left the department soon alter, and did 
not serve the village again until 1967, 
when he joined the fire department. 


"I felt I needed to get back into 


serving the community and the tire de- 
partment was one of the bcsl ways. It 
was just getting organized in an official 
activity so I decided to join." he said. 


Lt. Hansen explained his philosophy as 


one that most firemen go by "To save 
lives and property of the people we 
j.er\e. The first element, saving life, is 
the most important," he said. 


Lt. Hansen is well trained in the art of 


saving lives, since he's one of the depart- 
ment's trained paramedics and emergen- 
cy medical technicians. 


Like other firemen, he also believes 


there can never be enough training. "I'd 
like to see us start up our daytime train- 
ing program again since we have anoth- 
er full-time man working. The more 
training the better," he said, looking 
over a magazine article about Califor- 
nia's'paramedic program. 


LT. HANSEN is married and has four 


children. He said being a full-time fire- 
man doesn't seem to bother his wife. 
"Before we let any man join the force 
his wife is interviewed, and if she doesn't 
like the idea of her husband being a fire- 
man, we don't let him join." 


Chief Winter said he is glad Hansen is 


joining the full-time force, and added it 
should help improve the department. "I 
wibh we could have three or four more 
full-time people so someone could man 
the station 24 hours a day," he said. 


Currently the Buffalo Grove Fire De- 


partment has men standing by, during 
the evening and early morning hours to 
receive calls at home. "Often the men 
will come into the station if they are on 
call, since they can't leave their homes 
during that period," said Hansen. 


Winter hopes to have more men as- 


signed to the force in the next few years. 
"It all depends on our new station. If we 
get it we'll have to wait for more men. If 
we don't, we'll be able to add more men 
sooner." 


"In the meantine," said Winter with a 


grin, "I'll just have Hansen and Krause 
to do the work of six men." 


THE ADDITION OF Lt. Jim Hansen as a full-time fire- 
man with the Buffalo Grove Fire Department has tripled 
the department's full-time manpower. Before Hanson's 


appointment, Chief Wayne Winter and Lt. Robert 
Krause were the only full-time personnel in the mostly 
volunteer department. 


Prospect Heights Teachers 
Going Back Without A Pact 


YOU DON'T SEE honorable arrow? That's because it's a 
Bonzai imaginary arrow fired by John Thomas during a 
ikit in the variety show, "Everything You Always Want- 
ed to Know about Buffalo Grove but Were Afraid to 
Ask." Bonzai, a takeoff on the popular Bozo th eclown, 


was one of several skits in Saturday's show at Cooper 
Junior High. The show was one of the features of Buf- 
falo Grove Days 1972. The weekend of festivities ends 
with a fireworks show at 9 p.m. tonight at Emmerich 
Park. 


Teachers in Prospect Heights Dist. 23 


will' return to school tomorrow without a 
contract after voting to continue bargain- 
ing sessions with the school board for 
two more sessions. 


"If we don't have a settlement after 


two sessions, we'll go back to the teach- 
ers and ask them what to do," said Dene 
Waite, president of the Prospect Heights 
Education 
Association 
(PHEA). The 


unanimous vote was taken Friday, six 
months 
after 
negotiation 
started in 


March. 


"To my knowledge, this is the first 


time teachers have gone back without a 
settlement," said Mrs. Waite, who has 
taught in the district for four years. 


Mrs. Waite said the PHEA executive 


board recommended continuation of ne- 
gotiations. "We felt that two more ses- 


Preliminary Work 
j 


For Sewers Begins 


Preliminary work has begun for a new 


system of storm sewers to be located in 
v a r i o u s locations of unincorporated 
Wheeling Township, Lawrence Carrozza, 
township highway commissioner, said 
Friday. 


Carrozza said the sotrm sewer system 


will be located on Dorset and Olive 
streets south of Dale Avenue and on 
Phelps Avenue, Forrest Avenue and 
Stratford Road between Rand Road and 
Oakton Street. He said these areas have 
experienced severe flooding this sum- 
mer, 
adding that the only accom- 


modation for storm water in the area 
now are tiles that were installed when 
the area was still farm land. He said he 
does not know how old the tiles are, but 
that they are badly deteriorating. 


During recent widespread flooding, 


township pumps worked night and day in 
this area, Carrozza said. He added that 
two pumps burned up as a result of the 
heavy flooding. 


Engineering work for the sewers is 


being completed and bids for the project 
being accepted, Carrozza said. Bids are 
to be open Sept. 13, with construction to 
begin immediately, he said. Carrozza 
said he hopes the system will be com- 
pleted before the cold weather of winter 
sets in. 


Because work done so far is only pre- 


liminary, Carrozza said no cost estimate 
of the project has yet been established. 


sions was a reasonable time limit," she 
said. 


OTHER ALTERNATIVES offered 
to 


the district's 74 teachers were declara- 
tion of an impasse with a call for me- 
diation or acceptance of the board's of- 
fer. Teachers did not vote on the alterna- 
tives, according to Mrs. Waite. 


The board's offer would give teachers 


a 2.6 per cent pay increase over last year 
and $15,000 for the merit pay fund. At the 
last bargaining session several weeks 
ago, the PHEA asked for a 2.6 per cent 
hike plus $25,000 for merit funds. 


Board spokesman Henry Vallely has 


said the $25,000 request for merit pay is 
too much. PHEA spokesman Larry Hal- 
ter claimed, however, that the $25,000 
merit fund is needed because of the in- 
crease in superior rated teachers in the 
district this year. 


THE TWO sides already have agreed 


to giving teachers 10 sick days plus two 
personal leave days a year. 


Mrs. Waite said the two sides are in 


the process of setting up meeting dates. 
The sessions are open to the public. 


Mrs. Waite said teachers have not re- 


ceived any correspondence from Cook 
County Supt. Richard Martwick, who last 
week reportedly sent telegrams to all 
school districts offering assistance in me- 
diation of contract disputes. She said she 
didn't know what teachers would think 
about the offer. 


"Mediation is always a possibility," 


she said. 


Supt. Edward Grodsky said Friday he 


had not received Martwick's telegram. 
"I think we're going to handle our own," 
he said. 


Ventrella To Join 
HUD Engineer Unit 


Angelo D. Ventrella, former director of 


public works for the Village of Wheeling, 
has been appointed chief of architecture 
and engineering for the Chicago office of 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. 


Ventrella is responsible for all feder- 


ally subsidized, multi-family housing and 
heavy engineering construction 
within 


the Chicago area. He is presently a resi- 
dent of Northf ield. 


4 Flood Relief 
Meetings Slated 


Four meetings have been scheduled by 


the Small Business Administration to 
give flood relief information to North- 
west suburban residents stricken by the 
Aug. 25 Hooding. 


Two will be held tomorrow night, one 


at 8 p.m. at the Arlington Heights Munic- 
ipal Building, 33 S. Arlington Heights 
Rd.; and the other at 8:30 p.m. at Grove 
Junior High School, Elk Grove Boulevard 
and Ridge Avenue in Elk Grove Village. 


Two more have been scheduled for 


Thursday night, one at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Brentwood School, 260 W. John Foster 
Dulles Rd., Des Plaines; and another at 
8 p.m. at the Rolling Meadows City Hall, 
3600 Kirchoff Rd. 


Representatives of the SBA Chicago of- 


fice will be at the meetings to discuss the 
types of disaster relief available, who is 
eligible for loans, and how application 
for help should be made. Residential, 
commercial and industrial property own- 
ers all are urged to attend. 


Set Jewish New 


Year Services 


Services for the Jewish New Year Fri- 


day night will mark the beginning of 
Temple Chai's observance of the High 
Holy Days. 


Rosh Hashanah eve services marking 


the coming of the year 5733 on the an- 
cient biblical calendar will be at 8 p.m. 
Friday in the Arlington Park Towers. 
Saturday, Rosh Hashanah services will 
begin at 10 a.m. 


Kol Nidre services on Yom Kippur eve 


will be at 7:30 p.m. Sept. 17, also in the 
Arlington Park Towers. Yom Kippur, the 
Day of Atonement, will be marked with 
services starting at 10 a.m. Sept. 18 Kis- 
kar services, held the same day, will be- 
gin at 3 p.m. 


Temple Chai, which serves the Wheel- 


ing, Buffalo Grove and Arlington Heights 
area, is encouraging families to bring 
their children to the High Holy Day ser- 
vices. A free, supervised baby-sitting 
service will be available in the hotel for 
families with children. 


People wishing to attend services 


should contact Mike Greenberg at 537- 
7180. 
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Teachers Finally 
Settle For 6% 
Salary Increase 


by STEVE FORSYTH 


Acceptance of a 6 per cent salary in- 


crease for Dist. 21 teachers has ended 
more than six months of negotiations be- 
tween the Board of Education and the 
Wheeling Faculty Council (WFC). 


The negotiating teams met at 4 p.m. 


Friday in an attempt to settle the nego- 
tiations without going to fact-finding, a 
step both sides had already agreed to. 


The WFC executive board must ap- 


prove the new one-year contract and the 
faculty must vote on it before it is offi- 
cially accepted, but both sides foresee no 
difficulties in those final steps. 


The major point of contention had been 


the base salary increase. The procedural 
section of the contract had been tenta- 
tively settled earlier during mediation by 
a federal mediator, Ed Wise. But when 
no agreement could be reached on sala- 
ry, the board withdrew its offer, saying 
the entire contract was again open for 
negotiation. 


B O A R D spokesman John Barger 


opened Friday's session by announcing 
that his team was willing to put the same 
procedural agreement back on the table 
exactly as it had been accepted in me- 
diation. 


Talks then progressed to salary and 


fringe benefits. The board raised its pro- 
posed pay hike to 6 per cent from its 
previous 5% per cent, and the WFC, ask- 
ing for 6% per cent, accepted. 


The increase does not necessarily 


mean a 6 per cent salary hike for all 
teachers. The contract provides that 
$3.825,352 will be provided for salaries, to 
be divided up according to a schedule 
prepared by the teachers and approved 
by the board. Last year's salary total 
was $3,608,823. The new figure is based 
on 380 accredited teachers in Dist. 21. 


Sick leave also was changed to 12 


days, but now includes two personal busi- 
ness days, The sick leave can be ac- 
cumulated to 100 days instead of 90 days, 
a point the WFC had sought. 


The first personal business day will be 


at the discretion of the teacher, but the 
second will be at the discretion of the 
personnel director. Guidelines for accept- 
able leave will be determined by a joint 
committee composed of teachers and 
representatives of the administration. 


That joint committee was one of the 


agreements tentatively made during me- 
diation. The purpose of the committee is 
to settle points related to working condi- 
tions. That includes class size and other 
details of dally teaching. The committee 
wilt eliminate the need for certain details 
in the contract. 


EARLY IN public negotiations the 


board had sought a two-year contract, 
but issues of working conditions and the 
right to strike forced the contract back 
to a single-year basis. 


The new contract will read similar to 


last year's, with minor changes. The 
board agreed to handle payroll deduc- 
tions for insurance, for two pre-selected 
insurance companies. 


The WFC had asked for a tuition reim- 


bursement allotment of $20 per semester 
hour, but accepted the board offer of $15, 
not to exceed two courses or six hours 
during the regular school year. Tuition 
applies to college courses taken by the 
teachers, 


Barger explained that further allot- 


ments would indicate encouragement for 
teachers to take heavy study loads in ad- 
dition to their teaching. Barger said he 
did not want that encouragement be- 
cause "too many hours take away from 
professional responsibility." He added 
that teaches can still take extra courses, 
but they will not be reimbursed for them. 


Members of the WFC worked during 


the weekend preparing a tentative salary 
schedule so the figures could be put into 
the district's computer in time for~thr 
first paychecks. If the schedule is not ac- 
cepted as prepared, changes will be 
made. Barger asked the council to make 
the attempt, rather than use last year's 
figures, which they know will have to be 
changed. 


Meeting Postponed 


The Buffalo Grove Village Board will 


meet at 8 p.m. Tuesday instead of Mon- 
day because of the Labor Day holiday. 
Village hall will also be closed all day 
Monday. 


The many facets of the Northwest suburbs: their history, 
i-heir vitality, their youth and their heritage are on dis- 
play around us. On this Labor Day we celebrate the 
changing life and mood of the suburb*. From sailboating 
in Dos Plaines to the rustic church at Algonquin and 


Roselle Road, the 'suburbs are our home. 


(Herald Staff photos) 


Pleasant Run Owners Sue School District 


Owners of the Pleasant Run devel- 


opment in Wheeling have filed suit 
against Prospect Heights School Dist. 23, 
charging that the district is preventing 
the natural flow of rain water from the 
development. 


Dist. 23 officials are scheduled to ap- 


pear in Cook County Circuit Court Tues- 
day. The school board plans to hire a 
drainage engineer to make recommenda- 
tions regarding the water problem. 


The suit follows more than a year of 


unsuccessful negotiations between school 
officials and representatives of John Glo- 
rioso and Associates, developer of the 
9.5-acres condominium complex. 


The developer wants to build a deten- 


tion basin on the John Muir School site, 
on Drake Terrace in Prospect Heights, 
directly east of the development. School 
board members do not want the basin on 
school property because they feel it 
would be a danger to children. The de- 
velopers, say, however, that water cur- 
rently stands on the property and that a 
basin would improve the school site. 


THE SUIT STATES that Dist. 23 has 


"changed the natural overland flow 
paths, blocking the natural runoff," ac- 
cording to Vincent Reilly, attorney for 
the owners. The land is held in a trust by 
the Glenview State Bank. 


Reilly said the suit states that Dist. 23 


raised the 10-acre Muir site by two or 


three feet, preventing the rain water 
from the development from running "its 
natural course" across Muir land.' He 
said the suit asks Dist. 23 to restore "the 
natural contours of the land." 


"The natural topography is still 


there," said Dist. 23 Supt. Edward 
Grodsky, referring to a natural basin on 
the land that filled with water after last 
Friday's rain. Grodsky met Wednesday 
with representatives of the developer. 


Grodsky said the developer has -pro- 


posed purchasing two acres on the south 
end of the Muir Site to build a detention 
basin. He said the developer would then 
fence in the basin and build a track 
around it for the students. Another al- 


ternative, according to Grodsky, is to re- 
pair the low spot that now exists on Muir 
and build a basin on the school property 
as originally proposed. 


ACCORDING TO Robert Neuckranz, 


engineer, for the Development, a deten- 
tion basin could solve the water problem. 
He said the development, located in the 
natural flood plain, also receives rain 
water from land on the west side of Rte. 
83. 


When Wheeling officials approved the 


development, they assumed the water 
would be drained off onto the Muir. site, 
Neuckranz said. Rezoning for the apart- 
ments was granted two years ago and 
the specific development plans were ap- 
proved last February. 


School officials are worried, according 


to Grodsky, that the remaining 11 acres 
of the land next to the Muir site will be 
developed causing further drainage prob- 
lems. "The water then might be too 
much for a detention basin," he said. 


Currently Wheeling officials are con- 


sidering a rezoning request that would 
allow developers to build another devel- 
opment on nine acres just west of the 
current development. 


George Passolt,. Wheeling village man- 


ager, also has been participating in the 
negotiations. Passolt said Wheeling offi- 
cials are trying to play the role of media- 
tor in the dispute. He said they will 
"probably be witnesses" in the suit. 


This Morning In Brief 


The Nation 


President Nixon launched a slashing 


atUck against George S. McGovern, ac- 
cusing him of advocating a "welfare eth- 
ic" that would concentrate power in 
Washington and destroy the nation's 
school system . . . AFL-CIO President 
George Meany labeled both presidential 
candidates 
"unsatisfactory," 
calling 


McGovern an "apologist for the Commu- 
nist world." 
* * • 


The president of the Air Line Pilots 


Association said the U.S. should deny 
landing rights to the air carriers of na- 
tions that harbor airplane hijackers. 
* * * 


Charging that mass production tech- 


nique* nave turned auto assembly line 
workers into "industrial automatons," a 
United Auto Workers official called on 
Chrysler Corp. to help create better 


working conditions or the issue would be- 
come one of the union's 1973 bargaining 
goals. 


The War 


American warplanes dodged 30-foot 


missiles and MIG fighters to bomb a ma- 
jor North Vietnamese airbase just 10 
miles from Hanoi for the first time since 
the bombing of the north was resumed 
last spring, the U.S. command said. 
* * * 


In ground action, Communists staged a 


hit-and-run raid on a major base only 
four miles from Hue, the former impe- 
rial capital and South Vietnam's third 
largest city. 


* * * 
, 


Antiwar activist Cora Weiss, who 


helped arrange the release of three 


American fliers held prisoner by North 
Vietnam, said their freedom could be 
jeopardized by continued heavy bombing 
of North Vietnam by the United 
States . . . She also said military "inter- 
ference" could hamper possible future 
releases in advance of the war's end. 


The World 


Egypt and Russia engaged in a war of 


words over the Middle East situation 
amid a report tnat European Common 
Market countries were considering a 
more active role in the search for a 
peaceful settlement. 


* * * 


Authorities sought two young laborers 


with criminal records as "material wit- 
nesses" in the firebombing of a crowded 
Montreal nightclub in which 36 persons 
died. 
* * * 


A Thai policeman accused of blow- 


f 
ing up a plane and killing 81 persons, 
including his girlfriend and daughter, de- 
nied that he had boarded the jetliner. 


Sports 


Swimmer Mark Spitz captured his 


sixth gold medal — an Olympic record — 
with a world record 51.2 win in the men's 
100-meter freestyle; Hinsdale's John 
Murphy was fourth in 52.1 . . . Keena 
Rothhammer, 15, of Santa Clara, Calif., 
upset Australian Shane Gould's bid to 
win a fourth gold medal . . . The U.S. 
basketball team, led by Mike Bantam, 
Dwight Jones and Tom McMillen, rolled 
over Japan 99-33 . . . In track and field, 
a surprising Bill Schmidt won the bronze 
medal in the Javelin, and Larry Young 
unexpectedly took a third in the 50-km. 
walk. 


Elsewhere: 


BASEBALL 


American League 


WHITE SOX 5, New York 0 


Texas 4, Milwaukee 1 


Cleveland 4, Minnesota 1 


National League 


San Diego 3, CUBS p 


Pittsburgh 2, San Francisco 1 


Los Angeles 6, St. Louis 3 
Cincinnati 4, Montreal 3 
Philadelphia 8, Atlanta 1 


The Weather 


Temperatures from around the nation: 


High low 


Atlanta 
.84 
66 


Boston 
74 
66 
Denver 
—69 
40 


Detroit 
62 
50 


Houston 
90 
79 


Indianapolis 
- 
72 
61 
Kansas City 
66 
59 


Los Angeles 
82 
64 


Miami Beach 
91 
83 


Minn.-St. Paul 
- 
73 41 


New Orleans 
- 
.'.....86 
72 


New York 
-73 
68 


Phoenix 
101 
77 


Pittsburgh 
_ 
70 
69 


St. Louis 
- 
- 
- 
—.90 68 
Salt Lake City 
-.79 
63 


San Francisco 
66 
58 


Seattje 
— 
74 
59 


Washington _ 
77 
53 
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'New Breed9 Rabbi Commutes Here From Cincinnati 


by LYNN ASINOF 


Lane Steinger is a new breed of rabbi. 
It isn't just his longish curly hair or his 


wire-rimmed glasses that make him 
unique. It's the fact that he commutes 
every weekend from Cincinnati to his 
congregation. Temple Chai, which serves 
the area of Buffalo Grove, Wheeling and 
Arlington Heights. 


Steinger must make the trip because 


he is still in the process of becoming an 
ordained rabbi. He attends classes at the 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, 
where he will complete his academic 
studies in the early part of next year. He 
won't be ordained, however, until June. 


In the interim, Steinger, 26, will be 


wearing two hats — student and student 
rabbi. His schedule will be somewhat 


Lane 


Steinger 


hectic, but Steinger said he doesn't think 
the problems caused by his dual roles 
will be insurmountable. 


Last week — Steinger's first in his new 


role as Temple Chai's rabbi, is perhaps 
typical of the coming year. He arrived in 
Chicago Thursday night and conducted 
his first services in Chamber of Com- 
merce Park in Wheeling Friday night. 
Saturday he attended a reception in his 
honor at a congregation member's house 
and by Monday he was back in Cincin- 
nati. 


Although members of Temple Chai are 


referring to him as their senior student 
rabbi, Steinger said his official title is 
"whatever people want to call me." 


Steinger said his role with his new con- 


.gregation will be mainly that of a spiritu- 
al leader. "My status kind. of dictates 
that I be a spiritual leader in terms of 
leading services and religious functions," 


he said. He added, however, that he is 
also concerned with community activities 
ranging from education to recreation. 


Steinger said that when he first started 


studying for the rabbinate, he did not 
think he wanted to have his own congre- 
gation. He said he considered doing 
campus work for a time, but returned to 
the idea of congregation work because it 
provides services for life-cycle events, 
i 


"At a congregation that's pretty much 


the core of what's going on," Steinger 
explained. 


STEINGER SAID the more worldly as- 


pects of a congregation do not bother 
him. "Any congregation, no matter how 
small, is going to have temporal, mun- 
dane concerns which will overlap into the 


spiritual," he "said. 


But at Temple Chai, these mundane 


problems will be minimal. The congrega- 
tion, which consists of only 50 families, is 
only about a year old and does not have 
its own building. Services are in various 
places, including park buildings and the 
Arlington Park Towers on the High Holy 
Days 


"The congregation is young and vital 


and alive," Steinger said. "And it is also 
free, by and large, of preconceived no- 
tions and stereotypes, and therefore can 
develop its own traditions." 


Steinger is hoping to start a history of 


the formation of Temple Chai, a project 
that fits into his field of study well. At 
HUC, Steinger wrote his thesis on biblic- 


al studies and is particularly interested 
in historiography. 


For the past two years, Steinger has 


also been serving as a student rabbi at a 
congregation in Wheeling, W. Va. He 
said that while this experience was help- 
ful, it didn't teach him how to be a rabbi. 


"THAT JUST TAKES a lot of experi- 


ence," Steinger said. "I know rabbis who 
have been rabbis 50 years and are still 


, learning how to become rabbis." 


Steinger said his hopes for Temple 


Chai are rather general right now. 
"What I hope is to help the congregation 
grow and to make friends," he said. "If I 
can do that, that would be really good, 
and anything beyond that would be 
gravy." 


'Desire To Help People' 
Hansen Joins Village 


Full-Time Fire Crew 


by RICH IIONACK 


What makes a person become a full- 


time fireman? 


"A desire to help people," said Jim 


Hansen, the third full-time fireman to 
join the Buffalo Grove department. 


Hansen, a lieutenant, will be in addi- 


tion to Lt. Robert Krause and 
Chief 


Wayne Winter, the other full-time men 
on the department. 


A 5l2-year veteran of the 
Buffalo 


Grove volunteer force, is leaving the 
Continental Can Co. after 16 years to 
take the job. He was a superintendent 
with Continental. 


HANSEN WAS one of the original Buf- 


falo Grove policemen when he first 
moved to the village 13 years ago. He 
left the department soon after, and did 
not serve the village again until 1967, 
when he joined the fire department. 


"I 
felt 
f needed to get back into 


serving the community and the fire de- 
partment "was one of the best ways. It 
was just getting organized in an official 
activity so I decided to join," he said. 


Lt. Hansen explained his philosophy as 


one that most firemen go by "To save 
lives and property of the people we 
serve. The first element, saving life, is 
the most important," he said. 


Lt. Hansen is well trained in the art of 


saving lives, since he's one of the depart- 
ment's trained paramedics and emergen- 
cy medical technicians. 


Like other firemen, he also believes 


there can never be enough training. "I'd 
like to see us start up our daytime train- 
ing program again since we have anoth- 
er full-time man working. The more 
training the better," he said, looking 
over a magazine article about Califor- 
nia's paramedic program. 


LT. HANSEN is married and has four 


children. He said being a full-time fire- 
man doesn't seem to bother his wife. 
"Before we let any man join the force 
his wife is interviewed, and if she doesn't 
like the idea of her husband being a fire- 
man, we don't let him join." 


Chief Winter said he is glad Hansen is 


joining the full-time force, and added it 
should help improve the department. "I 
wish we could have three or four more 
full-time people so someone could man 
the station 24 hours a day," he said. 


Currently the Buffalo Grove Fire De- 


partment has men standing by, during 
the evening and early morning hours to 
receive calls at home. "Often the men 
will come into the station if they are on 
call, since they can't leave their homes 
during that period," said Hansen. 


Winter hopes to have more men as- 


signed to the force in the next few years. 
"It- all depends on our new station. If we 
get it we'll have to wait for more men. If 
we don't, we'll be able to add more men 
sooner." 


"In the meantine," said Winter with a 


grin, "I'll just have Hansen and Krause 
to do the work of six men." 


THE ADDITION OF Lt. Jim Hansen as a full-time fire- 
man with the Buffalo Grove Fire Department has tripled 
the department's full-time manpower. Before Hansen's 


appointment, Chief Wayne Winter 
and Lt. Robert 


Krause were the only full-time personnel in the mostly 
volunteer department. 


Prospect Heights Teachers 
Going Back Without A Pact 


YOU OONT SII honorable arrow? That's because it's a 
Bonzai imaginary arrow fired by John Thomas during a 
skit in the variety show, "Everything You Alwayi Want- 
ed to Know about Buffalo Grove but Were Afraid to 
Ask." Boniai, a takeoff on the popular Bozo th eelown, 


was one of several skits in Saturday's show at Cooper 
Junior High.-The show was one of the features of Buf- 
falo Grove Days 1972. The weekend of festivities ends 
with a fireworks show at 9 p.m. tonight at Emmerich 
Park. 


Teachers in Prospect Heights Dist. 23 


will return to school tomorrow without a 
contract after voting to continue bargain- 
ing sessions with the school board for 
two more sessions. 


"If we don't have a settlement after 


two sessions, we'll go back to the teach- 
ers and ask them what to do," said Ilene 
Waite, president of the Prospect Heights 
Education Association (PHEA). The 
unanimous vote was taken Friday, six 
months 
after 
negotiation started 
in 


March. 


"To my knowledge, this is the first 


time teachers have gone back without a 
settlement,", said Mrs. Waite, who has 
taught in the district for four years. 


Mrs. Waite said the PHEA executive 


board recommended continuation of ne- 
gotiations. "We felt that two more ses- 


Preliminary Work 
For Sewers Begins 


Preliminary work has begun for a new 


system of storm sewers to be located in 
• v a r i o u s locations of unincorporated 
Wheeling Township, Lawrence Carrozza, 
township highway commissioner, said 
Friday. 


Carrozza said the sotrm sewer system 


will be located on Dorset and Olive 
streets south of Dale Avenue and on 
Phelps Avenue, Forrest Avenue and 
Stratford Road between Rand Road and 
Oakton Street. He said these areas have 
experienced severe flooding this sum- 
mer, adding tnat the only accom- 
modation for storm water in the area 
now are tiles that were installed when 
the area was still farm land. He said he 
does not know how old the tiles are, but 
that they are badly deteriorating. 


During recent widespread flooding, 


township pomps worked night and day in 
this area, Carrozza said. He added that 
two pumps burned up as a result of the 
heavy flooding. 


Engineering work for the sewers is 


being completed and bids for the project 
being accepted, Carrozza said. Bids are 
to be open Sept. 13, with construction to 
begin immediately, he said. Carrozza 
said he hopes the system will be com- 
pleted before the cold weather of winter 
sets in. 


Because work done so far is only pre- 


liminary, Carrozza said no cost estimate 
of the project has yet been established. 


sions was a reasonable time limit," she 
said. 


OTHER ALTERNATIVES offered 
to 


the district's 74 teachers were declara- 
tion of an impasse with a call for me- 
diation or acceptance of the board's of- 
fer. Teachers did not vote on the alterna- 
tives, according to Mrs. Waite. 


The board's offer would give teachers 


a 2.6 per cent pay increase over last year 
and $15,000 for the merit pay fund. At the 
last bargaining session several weeks 
ago, the PHEA asked for a 2.6 per cent 
hike plus $25,000 for merit funds. 


Board spokesman Henry Vallely has 


said the $25,000 request for merit pay is 
too much. PHEA spokesman Larry Hal- 
ter claimed, however, that the $25,000 
merit fund is needed because of the in- 
crease in superior rated teachers in the 
district this year. 


THE TWO sides already have agreed 


to giving teachers 10 sick days plus two 
personal leave days a year. 


Mrs. Waite said the two sides are in 


the process of setting up meeting dates. 
The sessions are open to the public. 


Mrs. Waite said teachers have not re- 


ceived any correspondence from Cook 
County Supt. Richard Martwick, who last 
week reportedly sent telegrams to all 
school districts offering assistance in me- 
diation of contract disputes. She said she 
didn't know what teachers would think 
about the offer. 


"Mediation is always a possibility," 


she said. 


Supt. Edward Grodsky said Friday he 


had not received Martwick's telegram. 
"I think we're going to handle our own," 
he said. 


Ventrella To Join 
HUD Engineer Unit 


Angelo D. Ventrella, former director of 


public works for the Village of Wheeling, 
has been appointed chief of architecture 
and engineering for the Chicago office of 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. 


Ventrella is responsible for all feder- 


ally subsidized, multi-family housing and 
heavy engineering construction within 
the Chicago area. He is presently a resi- 
dent of Northfield. 


4 Flood Relief 
Meetings Slated 


Four meetings have been scheduled by 


the Small Business Administration to 
give flood relief information to North- 
west suburban residents 'stricken by the 
Aug. 25 flooding. 


Two will be held tomorrow night, one 


at 8 p.m. at the Arlington Heights Munic- 
ipal Building, 33 S. Arlington Heights 
Rd.; and the other at 8:30 p.m. at Grove 
Junior High School, Elk Grove Boulevard 
and Ridge Avenue in Elk Grove Village. 


Two more have been scheduled for 


Thursday night, one at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Brentwood School, 260 W. John Foster 
Dulles Rd., Des Plaines; and another at 
8 p.m. at the Rolling Meadows City Hall, 
3600 Kirchoff Rd. 


Representatives of the SBA Chicago of- 


fice will be at the meetings to discuss the 
types of disaster relief available, who is 
eligible for loans, and how application 
for help should be made. Residential, 
commercial and industrial property own- 
ers all are urged to attend. 


Set Jewish New 


Year Services 


Services for the Jewish New Year Fri- 


day night will mark the beginning of 
Temple Chai's observance of the High 
Holy Days. 


Rosh Hashanah eve services marking 


the coming of the year 5733 on the an- 
cient biblical calendar will be at 8 p.m. 
Friday in the Arlington Park Towers. 
Saturday, Rosh Hashanah services will 
begin at 10 a.m. 
' 


Kol Nidre services on Yom Kippur eve 


will be at 7:30 p.m. Sept. 17, also in the 
Arlington Park Towers. Yom Kippur, the 
Day of Atonement, will be marked with 
services starting at 10 a.m. Sept. 18 Kis- 
kar services, held the same day, will be- 
gin at 3 p.m. 


Temple Chai, which serves the Wheel- 


ing, Buffalo Grove and Arlington Heights 
area, is encouraging families to bring 
their children to the High Holy Day ser- 
vices. A free, supervised baby-sitting 
service will be available in the hotel for 
families with children. 


People wishing to attend 
services 


should contact Mike Greenberg at 537- 
7180. 
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Library Board 
Seeks Rezoning 
For Building 


In their search for a new library site, 


Palatine Library Board members will at- 
tend the village plan commission meet- 
Ing tomorrow night in hopes of securing 
a zoning change for a potential location. 


Consideration of property at Northwest 


Highway between Plum Grove Road and 
Beaton Street came at last week's meet- 
ing after the board received a proposal 
from developers of the land. 


Owners of the property currently hope 


to build a bank and retail shops on the 
seven-acre site. They reportedly have of- 
fered l'/a acres at the same price the 
developers paid for the parcel to the 
board for a new library site. 


Part of the proposal to the board in- 


cludes a permanent covenant allowing 
the library use of a 324-space parking lot 
planned for the bank-shopping center. 


THE LAND IS currently zoned for 


single-family 
residential development 


(R-l) and a general service district (B- 
2). but developers petitioned the plan 
commission in August for a change to a 
B-l shopping center classification. 


Residents on Benton Street opposed the 


change at a public hearing because they 
feared increased traffic on Benton would 
disrupt the neighborhood. 


This latest site consideration by the li- 


brary board follows several truncated 
attempts to acquire other locations in 
Palatine. A recent possibility on Smith 
Street north of Palatine Road was re- 


4 Flood Relief 
Meetings Slated 


Four meetings have been scheduled by 


the Small Business Administration to 
give flood relief information to North- 
west suburban residents stricken by the 


Aug. 
25 flooding, 


Two will be held tomorrow night, one 


at 8 p.m. at the Arlington Heights Munic- 
ipal Building, 33 S. Arlington Heights 
Rd.; and the other at 8:30 p.m. at Grove 
Junior High School, Elk Grove Boulevard 
and Ridge Avenue in Elk Grove Village. 


Two more have been scheduled for 


Thursday night, one at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Brentwood School, 260 W. John Foster 
Dulles Rd., Des Plaines; and another at 
8 p.m. at the Rolling Meadows City Hall, 
3600 Kirchoff Rd. 


Representatives of the SBA Chicago of- 


fice will be at the meetings to discuss the 
types of disaster relief available, who is 
eligible for loans, and how application 
for help should be made. Residential, 
commercial and industrial property own- 
ers all are urged to attend. 


jected by the village board because the 
$140,000 purchasing price was considered 
too high. 


Funds for purchasing land have been 


budgeted 
in recent 
years, so library 


board has enough money to acquire a 
site. Constructing a building will have to 
be financed through a library referen- 
dum at some future date. 


Other possible sites were also consid- 


ered at last week's library meeting. 
Board members have been searching for 
centrally-located property with at least 
l>/2 to 2 acres for a new library. The 
Northwest Highway property, white re- 
moved from the downtown Palatine 
area, is near residential developments 
and commercial areas in the rapidly- 
growing northern part of the village. 


Quentin Road 
Crash Kills Boy 


One child was killed and seven passen- 


gers Injured in a two car crash on HI. 
Rte. 
12 near Quentin road just south of 


Lake Zurich. 


Timothy J. Noble, 9, Mundelein, was 


killed when the car in which he was rid- 
ing, 
driven by Dale E. Manley, 21, Pala- 


tine, went through a stop light on Quen- 
tin Road and struck another auto travel- 
ing on Rte. 12, police said. 


Manley, his five passengers and the 


driver of the second car, Lester J. 
Walther, 64, Fort Atkinson, Wis., suffered 
head, arm and hip injuries. They were 
taken to Northwest Community Hospital 
in Arlington Heights. 


The many facets-of'the Northwest" suburbs: their-history, 
i-heir vitality, their'youth and their heritage are on dis- 
play around us. On this Labor Day we celebrate 'the 
changing !ife;and rnood of the suburbs. From sailboating 
in Des Plaines fo the -rustic' church at Algonquin and 


Rose'le Road, lite 'suburbs are our home. 


, 
' 
' (Herald Staff photos) 


Protesters Learn You 'Can't Fight City Hall9 
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by MARCIA KRAMER 


You can't fight city hall. Especially if 


it's in unincorporated Cook County. 


That, if nothing else, is what a group of 


Palatine women have learned from their 
efforts to rid outdoor movie screens of 
what they consider obscene films. 


They got as far as the Illinois House 


executive committee before they gave 
up. 


Even now, months later, the organizer 


of the group, Mrs. Nancy Haines, is re- 
luctant to admit defeat. 


"I HATE TO SAY we've given up," 


she says. "We've sort of dropped it for 


the time being." With no plans to start 
up again. 
' • . . • ' . ' . . ' • 


What Mrs. Haines and the other wom- 


en hadn't anticipated in their ca'mpaign 
against the 53 Outdoor Theater was the! 
technical question oj jurisdiction. 


"If it were in the (Palatine) village 


limits, I think the residents could have 
forced the issue, had they wanted to," 
Mrs. Haines says. 


But the theater fell outside the village 


boundaries, in unincorporated Palatine 
Township. 


That meant putting pressure on state 


legislators, far removed from this par- 
ticular theater, rather than on village of- 


ficials, who pass it and whose children 
pass it regularly. 


THE GROUP'S BILL got through the 


, Illinois Senate before it was killed by the 
House executive committee. 


• "They said the wording was bad,"v 
Mrs. Haines explains. The bill referred 
to the commonly used rating system for 
movies, which has no legal basis. 


The women wanted films rated "X", 


stricken from outdoor theaters, because 
the movies could be seen from the near- 
by highways,' by anyone, including the 
under-18 set who are specifically prohib- 
ited from viewing X-rated movies. 


Her group, Mrs. Haines insisted, was 


not looking for censorship. "If you want. 
to show an obscene movie in an indoor 
theater, it has nothing to do with your 
eyes or my children's eyes," she said. 


But outdoors, that's something else. 


"THERE'S .NO WAY to judge por- 


nography," Mrs. Haines says. "I'm sure 
not a judge. All I know is my own opin- 
ion." 
. . " . . ' 


She hasn't found the experience totally 


useless. "It was very interesting to know 
how far you can take something from a' 
citizen's.standpoint," she said. 


Mrs. Haines also has learned that a lot 


of people evidently don't object to the 
showing of X-rated films at outdoor the- 


aters. "No one seems-to care one way or 
another." 
• 
r 


AND SHE BLAMES the people, 
as 


much as the legislators, for not backing 
the bill to ban X films from drive-ins. 


"When people have to indulge them- 


selves in voyeurism rather than engag- 
ing in honest relationships between two 
people, then it's kind of sad," she says. 


Theater managers are merely "giving 


the people what they want — whether it's 
b o o k s or m o v i e s or dancers," 
Mrs.Haines says. "And' that's the sad 
part. 


"Regardless of laws or what have you. 


If people want (pornography), someone's 
going to provide it." 


This Morning In Brief 


The Nation 


President Nixon launched a slashing 


attack against George S. McGovern, ac- 
cusing him of advocating a "welfare eth- 
ic" that would concentrate power in 
Washington and destroy the nation's 
school system .. . AFL-CIO President 
George Meany labeled both presidential 
candidates 
"unsatisfactory," 
calling 


McGovern an "apologist for the Commu- 
nist world." 
» • » , 


The president of the Air Line Pilots 


Association said the U.S. should deny 
landing, rights to the air carriers of na- 
tions that harbor airplane hijackers. 
* * * 


Charging that mass production tech- 


niques have tuned auto assembly line 
workers into "industrial automatons," a 
United Auto Workers official called on 
Chrysler Corp. to help create better 


working conditions or the issue would be- 
come one of the union's 1973 bargaining 
goals. 


The War 
, 


American warplanes dodged 30-foot 


missiles and MIG fighters to bomb a ma- 
jor North Vietnamese airbase' just 10 
miles from Hanoi for the first time since 
the bombing of the north was resumed 
last spring, the U.S. 
command said. 


• * * ' 
i . . ' ' • . ' 


In ground action, Communists staged a 


hit-and-run raid on a major:base only 
four miles from Hue, the former impe- 
rial capital and South Vietnam's third 
largest city. 
> 
; 
, 


* • • 
; ' 


Antiwar activist Cora Witts,-who 


hehied arrange .the release of three 


American fHers held prisoner by North 
Vietnam, said their freedom could be 
jeopardized by continued heavy bombing 
of 
North Vietnam by 
the 
United 


States ... She also said military "inter- 
ference" could hamper possible future 
releases in advance of the war's end. 


The World 


Egypt and Russia engaged in a war of 


words over the Middle East situation 
amid a report that European Common 
Market; countries were considering a 
more active role 'in the search for. a 
peaceful settlement. 
, .' _•' .,» 
* 
* .'* 


Authorities sought two young laborers 


with criminal records as "material wit- 
nesses" in the firebombing of a crowded 
Moiitreal nightclub in which 36 persons 
died."' 
• 
* * * 


A Thai policeman accused of blow- 


ing up a plane and killing 81 persons, 
including his girlfriend and daughter, de- 
nied that he had boarded the jetliner. 


Sports 
The Weather 


Swimmer Mark Spitz captured his 


sixth gold medal — an Olympic record — 
with a world record 51.2 win in the men's 
100-meter freestyle; 
Hinsdale's John 


Murphy was fourth in 52.1 . . . Keena 
Rothhammer, 15, of Santa Clara, Calif., 
upset Australian Shane Gould's bid to 
win a fourth gold medal. . . The U.S. 
basketball team, led by Mike Bantom, 
Dwight Jones and Tom McMillen, rolled 
over Japan 99-33 . . . In track and field, 
a surprising Bill Schmidt won the bronze 
medal in the javelin, and Larry Young 
unexpectedly took a third in the 50-km. 
walk. 


Elsewhere: 


BASEBALL 


American League 


WHITE SOX 5, New York 0 


Texas 4, Milwaukee 1 


Cleveland 4, Minnesota 1 


National League 


San Diego 3, CUBS 0 


Pittsburgh 2, San Francisco 1 


Los Angeles 6, St. Louis 3 
Cincinnati 4, Montreal 3 
Philadelphia 8, Atlanta 1 


Temperatures from around the nation: 


High Low 


Atlanta 
- 
84 
66 


Boston 
- 
74 
66 
Denver 
„.„ 
_gg 
^Q 


Detroit 
-62 
50 


Houston 
90 
79 


Indianapolis 
.-. 
72 
61 


Kansas City 
_ 
66 
59 


Los Angeles 
_ 
82 
64 


Miami Beach 
_ 
_.914 83 


Minn.-St Paul ._ - 
....73 ' 41 


New Orleans 
...86 
72 


New York 
......—73 
68 


Phoenix 
—101 77 
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_ 
70 
59 


St Louis 
-..— 
; 
90 
68 
Salt Lake City ._ 
.79 
63 


San Francisco ._ 
.". 
_ 
66 
58 


Seattle 
_: 
_ 
-_74 
59 


Washington 
77 
53 
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Liability Insurance Is 
Minor Bump For Bikeway 


Leases and liability are still minor hur- 


dles to dividing up parts of the Com- 
monwealth Edison right-of-way intended 
for Palatine Park District's proposed bi- 
cycle trail. 


A lease for the 185-foot swath through 


Palatine has been in the works for near- 
ly two years. Now it's in the hands of the 
utility company while minor changes are 
being made in related leases. 


Once the lease is returned to the park 


district, residents bordering the right-of- 
way, may get a license to extend their 
backyards for 50 feet on either side of 
the leased area, 


The catch — each resident requesting 


a license must have insurance coverage 
amounting to $300,000 per personal injury 
and $500,000 per incident for the licensed 
area. 


PARK DISTRICT Dir. Fred P. Hall is 


checking out a possibility of getting an 
Insurance company to write one policy 
for all residents with the 50-foot land li- 
cense. Unless that effort succeeds, home- 
owners will have to add the liability cov- 
erage to their current policies through 
their 
individual companies. And the 


$300,000-$500,000 coverage only partially 
covers possible injuries on the sections of 
land. 


Residents' liability applies only to 


themselves or their guests who might be 
injured on the right-of-way, according to 
Park District Atty. Roger Bjorvik. 


Boys Soccer Signup 
Begins Tomorrow; 


Soccer season signups start tomorrow 


for Palatine Park District boys between 
7 and 14 years old. 


Registration will continue through Sat- 


urday during office hours at the park dis- 
trict office. 262 E. Palatine Rd., from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays and 9 a.m. to 
noon Saturday. 


The eight-week season officially begins 


next Monday, and practices are sched- 
uled each Tuesday and Thursday from 5 
to 6 p.m. Fees for park district residents 
are $5 and for non-resident, $7. 


Resident Assistant 


A Palatine resident has been appointed 


a resident assistant at Blackburn Col- 
lege. Carlinville (111.) for the 1972-73 aca- 
demic year. 


Jackie Benson, daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. R. N. Benson, 413 S. Cedar Ave., is 
a sophomore at the school, majoring in 
sociology. She is a 1970 graduate of Wil- 
liam Fremd High School. 


Bicyclists, hikers, or others injured in 


park-related activities on the property 
would be covered by the park district's 
insurance, Bjorvik said. 


Previously-leased areas in northwest 


Palatine are causing the current hold up 
in the park district's lease. Part of the 
bicycle route runs through land presently 
being farmed by residents who have pri- 
vate leases with the utility company. 
Their leases are being rewritten to allow 
a 20-foot wide trail through the property. 
The area involved is north of St. Joseph's 
Home, west to the Palatine Hills Golf 
Course. 


Residents anxious to obtain part of the 


right-of-way have been working toward 
some sort of lease arrangement with 
Commonwealth Edison for over two 
years. Initially, they were willing to 
grade and landscape the area at their 
own expense if they could get the go- 
ahead from the utility company. When 
the park district's progress became 
sluggish toward getting leases, some 
residents turned to Commonwealth Edi- 
son for individual leases, but were turned 
down. 


Now, only minor hurdles block a resi- 


dent-park district coalition for the right- 
of-way. The lease from Commonwealth- 
Edison may be returned sometime this 
week. After that, the complications with 
insurance arrangements are the only ob- 
stacles to license agreements with resi- 
dents. 


Two Thefts Reported 


Thefts of cash at two Palatine busi- 


nesses occurred during the night late last 
week. 


An employe of Unique Custom Landau, 


510 E. Northwest Hwy., discovered $360 
stolen from the company's petty cash 
box sometime early Friday morning. 
Two other thects at the company this 
year reportedly are leading police to sus- 
pect former employes were involved in 
the incidents, 


Owner of a Convenient Food Mart, 18 


S. Greeley St., reported that $88 was sto- 
len from the store sometime after it 
closed early Friday morning. 


Nothing but cash was taken in either 


incident. 


Set CD Siren Test 


The Village of Palatine will test its civ- 


il defense siren at 10:30 a.m. Tuesday. 
The .routine test is expected, to last sev- 
eral minutes. 


MICHAEL J. GEODES. 21, of 161 S. Bothwell, Palatine, 
was seriously injured Friday night when he lost control 
of his car on Northwest Highway in Palatine and hit a 
post at 450 N. Northwest Hwy. He was taken to North- 
west Community Hospital in Arlington Heights where he 
was treated for two broken legs, a broken jaw and lac- 


erations. He was improved yesterday. According to po- 
lice reports, Geddes was eastbound on Northwest High- 
way when he lost control of his car and it went over a 
divider, hit a curb on the north side of the road and 
then hit the post. 


(Photo by Greg Warner] 


Apartments May 
Be In Works For 
Residential Area 


Apartments or condominiums may be 


built in a residential neighborhood in 
Palatine if rezoning is granted by the vil- 
lage board. 


Clyde E. Moffett, 43 S. Cedar St., Pala- 


tine, has petitioned the village for a 
change in zoning from single-family resi- 
dential district (R-2) to multi-family resi- 
dential district (R-3) for six vacant lots 
on the north side of Johnson Street be- 
tween Cedar and Rose streets. 


A public hearing will be conducted by 


the Palatine Plan Commission at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday in village hall. 


At a later date, the plan commission 


will consider the petition and make a 
recommendation to the village board for 
final action. 


Also scheduled for a public hearing 


Tuesday night is a petition to annex to 
the village and zone for manufacturing 
property on the south side of Illinois 
Street between Hicks Road and Vermont 
Street. 


In other action the plan commission is 


expected to discuss a petition for rezon- 
ing of property on the south side of 
Northwest Highway between Plum Grove 
Road and Benton Street. 


Developers plan to build a bank and 


several offices or shops on the site, and 
possibly also the Palatine Public Li- 
brary, if the rezoning is granted. 


Capital Improvement 
Program To Be Eyed 


Final review of capital improvements 


scheduled for a fall referendum package 
is the object of a special Palatine Park 
District board meeting tomorrow night. 


A brochure detailing the capital im- 


provement program will be discussed 
during the meeting, which starts at 7:30 
p.m. in the Palatine Hills Golf Course 
club house, 512 W. Baldwin Rd. 


Bradley 17. Grads 


Stephen C. Casey and M. R. Carpenter 


are recent graduates of Bradley Univer- 
sity in Peoria, 111. Both are sons of Pala- 
tine residents. 


Casey, who received his bachelor of 


science degree, is the son of Mr. and 
ife-s. John J. Casey Jr., 1110 Skylark Ct. 
Carpenter's parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Carpenter, 2101 Theda Ln. Casey 
also graduated with a bachelor of science 
dgree as one of 750 Bradley graduates 
this year. 


Bus Routes For District Students Are Announced 


The following are the bus routes for Pala- 


tine Rnlllna Mendnws Dlst. 13: 


HOl'TK 1 (Plum Grove JUS): Start at Pal- 


aline & Kin. 8.15: S on Ela to 1120 (stop), to 
Rte. 62 cross, to 1760 (stop). 8:20: to Frost 
(stop), to Hickory (stop), 8:2D: to Central R. 
to 2"nfl (-.trip), to Feeman. R. to Rte. 62, R. to 
Wlndemere. L. to Avon (itop), turn around at 
lust i-ul tie «ac, 8 30: pick up all children 'to 
Rte 62. L to Winston. L. to Treaty R. (stop), 
to Treaty 
Ct 
(stop), 8.3S; to Charhtone 


(Stop), L. to Winston, 8:38: R. to Concord L. 
(stop), to LpNlnKton (stop. 8:40; R. to Colony 
(stop), L. to Colony Ct. (stop), to Firestone 
(stop), L to Winston (stop. 8:42: R. to Rte 
B2. L. to All Children on S. Side of 62 to Quen- 
lln. L. to Old Plum Grove Rd., R. (stop), 
S 47. to Brnokview (stop), to Grove (stop), to 
Suniet Mtnp) 8:>1S. to Plum Grove School, 
• :SA 


IIOl'TK 2 (IMiim Grine .HIS): Start at 


Quentln & Rte 62. 8:2,j: W on Rte. 62. Stop lit 
Lexington, to 1120. 1160, 2300. to Freman, R. 
to all stops to Winston. R. (Mop) to Firestone 
(stop). R to Mnion (s'op). to Hudson (stop), 
S;34: to O'Hnre (stop), to Harrison (stop), L. 
to O'Hure (stop). 8:36: to Hudson (stop), to 
Winston (stop). R to Plymouth (stop), 8:38; 
L, to Suffolk (stop). L. to Suffolk Ct. <stop. 
8 4t. to DKort (stop). R. to Dlxon Ct. (stop). 
In Freeman 
(stop). 8:43: R. to Ela, L. to 


Phensont. R, In Roselle R. to 1120 (stop), 
1:43: to Rte. 62, L. to Qucntin, L. to Old Plum 
Grove. R. to Plum Grove School, 8:55. 


HOITK, 3 (IMum Grov* JHS): Start nt Eln 


it Palatine. 8:20: S to Frccmun R. (stop), to 
Neumnn (stop), to Poteet (stop), R. to Har- 
menlng (slop), to Ardmore (stop). L. to Rob- 
erts (stop), to Haman (stop, 8:25: R, to War- 
ren (slop), to Palatine (stop). R. to Ela. R. to 
Cnmphlll (stop), to Pheasant L. (stop). 8:30; 
to Firlh (stop). R. to Proslwlck R. (stop), to 
Windsor (stop). L. to Firlh (stop). 8:32. L. to 
Pheasant (stop), to Durham (stop), 8:34: R. 
to Plymouth (stop). R. to Beaver Pond (itop), 
S 36: to Appleby (stop). L. to Hnllklrk (stop), 
to Roselle. 8:38: R, to Pheasant, R. to Gray- 
friars. R to Cul-de-sac, 8:40: turn around, to 
Pheasant. L. to Roselle, R, to 
Borders, 


Peebles (stop), TVnl (stop), L, to Mallard, R, 
to Illinois. L. to Qucntin Rd. to 1700 (stop), 
8:50: lo Plum Grove Rd., L. to Plum Grove 
School. 8:65. 


KOl'TK 4 <Plnm Grove .HIS): Start at Pal- 


atine & Roselle, W. to All stops on N. side of 
Palatine Rd.. S:30; to Elu. R. to Wood (slop), 
to Willow (stop). L. to Arlington (stop), 8:26; 
to Poleel (stop). R. lo Bradwell (stop). 1.. lo 
Roberts (stop) 8:29: to Hainan (stop). R. to 
Florence (stop). 8:31:. L In Stratford (stop). 
R. to Canterbury (stop). S ,'l.t: R. to Windsor 
(stop), to Ela (stop). S 35: R. to Florence 
(stop), to Wood A Sunset (stop), to Palatine, 
S 40: L. to Highland, L. to Atkinson (stop), 
8 43; R. to Dewey. L. to Inverwny R. to 110 
(stop) 8:45: to Palatine, L. to Quentln, R. to 
Old Plum Grove Rd.. L. to Plum Grove 
School. 8:66. 


ROUTE ft (Plum Grove JHS): Start at Pal- 


atine * Quentln. 8:15: W. on Palatine to Mid- 
dleton. R. to Wood L. (stop), to Clyde (stop). 
8:18: R. to Wilson (stop). R. to Mlddleton 
(stop). R. lo Palatine. R. to Clyde (stop), to 
Harrison (stop), to Inverway. R. to Stuart 
(slop), L. to Ayershlre (stop). 8:22: to Cum- 
nock (stop), to Thornhlll (stop), 8:24: to In- 
verway. L. lo Baldwin (stop), cross to Dunbnr 
(stop). R. to Bnnbury (stop). 8:28: L. to Mil- 
ton (stop), to Brnoburn (slop), 8:38: R. to 
Tweed (stop), lo Heather (stop), 8:30: to 
Tweed (stop), L. to Dairy (stop), R. to Banbu- 
ry (stop). L. to Sterling (stop), 8:33: R. to 
Milton (stop), to Baldwin (stop), 8:35: L. to 
Thomhlll (stop), to Wlthorn (stop). 8:37; to 
Aberdeen, R. to Roselle cross to Rob Roy Ct. 
(stop), to Bonnie Ct. (stop), 8:40; to Roselle 
L, to 320 (stop), lo Palatine. 8:44: L. to Quen- 
tln. R. to Illinois, L. to Brockway, R. (stop), 
to Aldrtdge (stop), R. to Smith (stop). 8:49: L. 
to Bryant (slop), to Carlton (stop), to DuPont 
(stop), to Emerson (stop). 8:61: L. to Brock- 
way (stop), to Plum Grove (slop). 8:52; R. to 
Plum Grove School, 8:86. 


BOtTE I (PlmiM Crave JH8): Start at Col- 


fex * Slephin, N. on Stephen to 761 (stop). 
1:30; to Baldwin. L. to Quentln, L. to Cornell 
<Ulo»). to Wood (MOP), »:3i; to FaUUne, 
i 


cross, to Leonard (stop), 8'36: to Crescent 
(stop), to Mlddleton (itop), to Clyde (stop), to 
Harrison (stop), 8:38; L. to Kcnllworth (stop), 
R. to Whitehall Ct. (stop). 8:40: to Hampton 
R. (stop), to Kcnllworth, 8:42; L. to Harrison 
(stop), to Crescent (stop), 8 43; R. to Brook- 
side (stop), to Ellis (stop), to Dorset (stop), 
8:46: lo Quentln, L. to Helen R. (stop), to Elm 
(stop). 8:48: L. to Daniels (stop), to Kenll- 
worth (stop), 8:49; L. to Ash (stop), to Walnut 
(stop), R. to Glencoe (stop), 8:50: R. to Ash 
(stop), to Elm (stop), R. to Daniels, 8:52; L. 
to Cedar (stop), R. to Illinois L. to Plum 
Grove, R, to Plum Grove School, 8:66. 


ROUTE 7 (Flam Grave JHS): Start at Pal. 


aline1 & Ashland. 8:35; W. to Greeley R. 
(stop), to Slade. (stop), L. to Hart (stop), to 
Rose (stop), R. to Wilson (stop), 8:37: L. to 
Maple (stop), to Cedar (stop, L. to Palatine 
(stop), 8:40: R. to Elm (stop), L. (stop) to 
Glencoe (stop), 8:42; L. to Hickory (stop, R. 
to Kenllworth (stop), 8'44. L. to Pine (stop), 
L. to Glencoe (stop), R. to Cedar (stop), R. to 
Maple (stop), 8:46: L. to Court (stop), L. to 
Daniels, L. to Rose (stop), 8:48; R. to Helen 
(stop), L to Plum Grove Rd., 8:50; R. to 
Plum Grove School, 8:56. 


ROUTE ft (Plum Grave .HIS): Start at Rose 


& Johnson. 8:30; E. to Greeley (stop), R. to 
Washington (stop), to Daniels (stop), L. to 
Bothwell (stop, 8:31; to Plum Grove (stop), 
cross to Hale (stop), 8:32; L. to Washington 
(stop), R. to Benton (stop), 8:35; to Fremont 
(stop), R. lo Daniels (stop, 8:36; L. to Oak 
(stop), to Hale (stop). 8:40; L. to Glade 
(stop), L. to Benton (slop), 8:41; to Oak 
(stop), R. to Gilbert (stop), 8:43; R. to Benton 
(stop), to Hale (stop), —;4B: to Plum Grove 
(stop), L. to Plum Grove School, 8:50. 


ROUTE! (I (1'lura Grove .HIS): Start at Rose 


& Helen, 8:30: W. on Helen to Maple (stop), 
8:31: L. to Glade (stop), L. to Rose (stop), to 
Hart (slop). 8:33; L, to Helen (stop), R. to 
Smith (stop), 8:35; to Brockway (stop), to 
Helen (stop). 8:36; R. to Imperial Ct. (stop), 
R. to Glade (stop), 8:38; R, to Rose, L. to 
Pleasant Hill (stop), 8:40; R. to Cedar (stop), 
L. to Cheryl (stop), 8:41; L. to Pleasant Hill 
(stop), to Plum Grove (stop), 8:42; R. to 
Michigan,!. , to Benton (stop), 8:44; R. to Illi- 
nois. L. to California, R. to Wllmette (stop). 
8:46: R. to Benton (stop), to Plum Grove, L. 
to Plum Grove School, 8:50. 


ROUTE 10 (Plum Grove JHS): Start at Ce- 


dar & Pleasant Hill, 8:35: W. to Bennett 
(stop), R. to Bumo (stop), 8:40: to Stuart 
(stop), L. to Gilbert (stop), to Burno (stop). 
8:41: to Bennett (stop), L. to Pleasant Hill. 
8 43: R. to Cedar, R. to Michigan (stop), 8:46; 
to Illinois (stop), L. to Plum Grove, R. to 
Plum Grove School, 8:50. 


ROUTE II (Plain Grove JHS): Start at Ce- 


dar & Dorset (stop), 8:35: W. on Dorset to 
Elm (stop), L. to Echo (stop), 8:36; to Gilbert 
(stop), to Illinois (stop). 8:38; R. to Quentln 
(stop), to Mlddleton (stop), 8:41: R. to Hunt- 
Ing (stop), to Mallard (stop). 8:42; R. to Spar, 
row Ct. (stop), to Lanark (stop), 8:43; to 
Quentin. R. to Exner Ct. (stop). 8-45: to Old 
Plum Grove Rd., L. to Plum Grove School, 
8:50. 


ROUTE 12 (Plum Grove JHS): Start at 


Quentln & Gilbert. W. to Mlddleton, L. to Mal- 
lard, 8:35: R. (stop), to Eton Ct. (stop), to 
Tcnl (stop), to Hunting (stop). L. to Bishop 
Ct. (stop), 8:37: to Raven (stop), to Middle- 
ton, 8 39; R. to Illinois, R. to Oxford (stop), to 
Harvard (stop), L. to Yale Ct. (stop). 8:41; to 
Partridge'(stop), R. to Mallard (stop), 8:42; 
R. to Tern Ct. (stop), to Mallard'Ct. (stop), 
8:43: to Pintail Ct. (stcop), to Illinois (stop). 
8:45; R. to Quentln, R. to Old Plum Grove 
Rd., L. to Plum Grove School, 8:50. 


ROUTE IS (Pl«m Grove JHS): Start at 


Quentin A Falmore (Peregrine), 8:26; W. on 
Folmore to Nightengale (stop), to Skylark 
(stop), to Court (stop), to Skylark (-stop), to 
Partridge (stop), 8:28; R. to Harvard (stop), 
to Nightengale (stop), 8:30; to Whippoorwlll 
(stop), L. to Quentln, 8:31; L. to Illinois, R, to 
Plum Grove. R. to Tart, L. to Gettysburg L. 
(stop), 8:38; to California (stop), R. to Lincoln 
(stop). 8:41: R. to Hoover (slop), L. to Hoover 
Ct (stop), 8:43; to Vermont (stop), R. to Eu- 
clid (stop) 8:46: R. to Kingswalk R. (stop), to 
Plum Grove (stop), L. to Plum Grove School, 
8:60. 


Due to space limiitations, the list of 


Dist. 15 bus routes will continue in to- 
morrow's Herald. 


ROUTK 14 (Plum Grovp JHS): Start at Kir- 


choff & Vermont (stop), 8:30, N to Davis Ct. 
(stop), to Wilson (stop), to Adams (stop), R. 
to Wilson (stop), L to Hicks. 8:33; R. to Klr- 
choff L to 2 stops, 8.35; to Benton, L to Fair- 
fax (stop), L. to California (stop). 8:37;, R. to 
Tall Trees (stop), L. to Circle (stop), 8 39; to 
Garden (stop), R. to Forest (stop), 8:41; R. to 
California (stop), L. to Onksbury (stop), 8:42; 
to Dawngate (stop), L. on Crestwooct to Creek- 
side (stop), L to Frontate (stop), turn around 
to Crcslwood. 8:45: R to Dawn gate, to Mea- 
cham (steop), 8:47; R. tr Old Plum Grove, L. 
to Plum Orove School. 8.50. 


i ROUTE 15 (Plum Grove JHS): Start 'at R. 
Frontage & Brlarwood, 8:35; W. to Knollwood 
(stop), to Meadow (stop), to Oakwood (stop), 
to Woodland (stop). 8:38; to Crestwood (stop), 
to Longacres (stop). 8 40; L. to N. Circle 
(stop), L to Park (stop), to Elmwood (stop), 
to S Circle (slop). 8'42; to Elmwood (stop), 
R. to N. Elmwood (stop), L. to Park (stop), 
L. to Circle (stop), to Westwood (stop), 8:45; 
R. to Brairwood (stop), L. to Brookdale R. 
(stop), to Courts (stop), to Thorntree (stop, 
8:47; L. to Brairwood (stop), R, to Linden 
(stop), 8'48; to Meacham (stop), R. to Brook- 
dale (stop), 8:50: to Woodcliffe (stop), to Old 
Plum Grove Rd., L. to Plum Grove School, 
8:55 


ROUTE 16 (Central Road Special Opportuni- 


ty): Start at Rohlwing & Rt. 14. 8.25; S on 
Rt, 14, to Williams, L. to Olive, R. to Warren 
(stop), to Wilke R. to 2407 (stop). 8 30; to 
Campbell. R. to Dove. R 
to Eastman L. 


(stop), to Meadow, R. to Wren, L. to Fremont, 
L, to Jay L to 2202 (stop), 8 38; to Campbell, 
R. to School Drive, L. to Sigwalt (stop), L. to 
Meadow (stop), to Oriole (stop), 8 42; R to 
Park, R. to Meadow (steop), L. to Kirchofl R. 
to 3414 (stop), to Owl, R. to Sigwalt (stop), L. 
to Flicker (steop), S:45; to Kirehoff, R. to 
Frontage.L . to Holly L. (stop), 8:48; to Owl 
(stop), R. to Falcon Ct. (stop), to Falcon Ct. 
S. (stop), 8:50;, to Central, R. to Central Rd. 
School, 8:55. 


ROUTE 17 (Central Roiul Special Opportuni- 


ty): Start at Campbell & Wilke, S to 3003 
(stop), to Kirehoff, 8:35; R. to Oriole, L to 
Kingfisher (stop), 8:37: L. to Martin, L. to 
Dove (stop). L. to Kirehoff, 8'38; R. to Wilke 
R. to 3611 (stop), to Grouse, 8:40; R. to Dove 
R. to 2103 Hawk (stop), L to Wren. 8:41; L. 
to Grouse (stop), R. to Jay (stop), to Meadow 
(stop), 8:43; R. to Starling (stop), L. to Phea- 
sant, R. to Thrush (stop), to Meadow L to 
Kirchoff. L. to Owl, 8:46; L.. to Kingfisher 
(stop), R. to Bobolink (stop), 8:48; to Fron- 
tage- (stop), R. to Dcbra Ct. (stop), 8:49;, to 
Eleanor Ct. (stop), to Holly. R. to Owl, 8:50; 
R. to Central, R. to Central Rd. School, 8'55. 


ROUTE 18 (Central Road): Start at Algon- 


quin Apts., N on Wilke to Birch, L. to Carr 
(stop), to Linden (stop). R. to Oak, R. to Carr 
(stop), .to Wilke, R. to Dove (Wren), L. to 
Fulle, L. to Bluebird (stop), to Jay, L. to Cen- 
tral, R. to Owl, R. to Bobwhlte L. (stop), 
8:42; to Bobwhite Ct, L. to Frontage (stop), 
8:44; to Owl. R. to Mallard Ct. (stop), 8:48: to 
Bobolink (stop, to Thrush (stop), lo Piper Ct 
(stop), 8:47; to Teal (stop), to Central. R. to 
Central Road School, 8:50. 


ROUTE 19 (Central Road): Start at Plum 


Grove & Illinois, E. to Vermont, R. to Wil- 
mette (stop). 8:30; R. to California (stop), to 
Benton (stop), to Plum Grove (stop), L to 
Taft L. (stop), 8:34; to Gettysburg L. (stop), 
to California (stop), 8 36: H. to Lincoln (stop) 
L. to Vermont (stop), 8 38; to Hicks, R to 
Euclid. L. to Rohlwing, R. to Fremont. L to 
Swan (stop). 8:42: R. to St. James (stop), R 
to Cardinal, R. to Fremont, L. to Rohlwing, L 
to Fremont (stop), 8:44; to Emerson (stop), to 
Kirchoff cross, 8:45; to Frontage, to Central, 
L. to Central Rd. School, 8:50. 


ROUTE JO (Central Road): Start at Taft & 


Plum Grove, 8:40; Taft to Lincoln (stop), to 
r 


Hoover (stop), 8-41, R. to Hoover Ct. (stop), 
to Vermont (stop), 8:43, L. to Lincoln (stop), 
R. to Hicks,, R. to Kirchoff, 8-45, L. to Fron- 
tage, R lo Central, L to Central Rd. School, 
8:50. 


ROUTK 21 (Central Rrniil): Start at Euclid 


& Vermont 8.35; Pick up All children on N. 
side of Euclid 8.39; to Kingswalk R (stop), 
to Plum Grove (stop), 8:41, L to Euclid, L. 
to Vermont, R to Adams (stop), 8 43, L lo 
WiKson (stop), L to Hicks (stop). R to Kir- 
choff, 8 45, L to Frontage, R. to Central, L. 
to CentralRd . School, 8:50 


ROUTE 22 (Central Road): start at Kirchoff 


& Hicks. 8:38; W. to 290 (stop), lo Vermont R. 
(stop), 8 40; to Davis Ct. (stop), to Wilson 
(stop), 8:42; to Adams (stop), R. to WilMtn R. 
to Vermont, L. to Kirchoff, L. to Apts. (stop), 
8:44. to E. Frontage, R. to Central, L. to Cen- 
tral Rd School, 8 50. 


ROUTE 23 (Central Bond): Start at Dawn 


Gate & Meacham, 8*40: E on Dawngate to 
California cross 8:45; on Crestwood to all 
stops to Creokside, L. to Shagbark (stop), lo 
Woods Cliapel (stop). 8:50 to Frontage, L. to 
KirohoK, R to Frontage, R. lo Central, L. lo 
Central Rd School, 8 55. 


ROUTE 24 (Central Road Kdgn.): Start at 


Illinois & Vermont, 8:40; S. on Vermont to 907 
(stop), to Wilmotte (slop), R to California. L. 
to Gettysburg (stop), 8:45: R. to Taft (stop), 
L to Lincoln (stop), L to Hoover (stop), R. lo 
Hoover Ct. (stop), lo Vermont, 8-47: L. to Lin- 
coln, R. (stop), to Hicks, L to Euclid, S 50; L. 
to Apts (stop), to Kingswalk R. (stop), S'53; 
to Plum Grove, L. to Kirchoff L. to Vermont, 
L. (stop) to Davis Ct. (stop), to Wilson (stop), 
8 58; to Adams (stop), R. to Wilson (stop), R. 
to Vermont, L. to Kirchoff, L. to Oakwood 
Apts., to Hicks, R. to Crcekside, 9.00; R to 
Shagbark (stop), 9:03; to Crestwood (stop), L. 
to Bnarwood, 9:05: L. to Frontage, L to Kir- 
choff, R. to Frontage, R. to Central, L. to 
Central Rd School, 9 10. 


ROUTE 25 (Central Road Kdgn. 12:30 (o 


3:00): Start at Kirchoff & Owl (stop), 12-03; 
to Holly (stop), to Falcon R (stop), 12:0o; lo 
O w l , 
R 
lo 
K i n g f i s h e r 
(stop, 


1 2 7 0 7 
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unk, L. to Owl (stop), 12 10; R. to Thrush 
(stop), to Piper Ct (stop), to Teal Cl. (stop), 
to Bobwhlte, 12 14: R. to Redwing (stop), to 
Bobwhite Ct. L. (stop), 12 16; to Frontage 
(stop), 12:18; L. to Central, L. to Central Rd. 
School, 12-20. 


SANBORN WOOD 


ROUTE 26 (Sunburn & Wood): Start at Hicks 


& Dundee, 7-20; N to 1600 Block (stop), lo 
Rand L. to ,2265 (stop), 7:22: to Lake Cook. L. 
to Irene L (stop), to Brentwood (stop), 7 24; 
R. to Lenwood (stop), to Westwood (slop), R 
to Rosalie (stop), 7'26 R. to Lonwood (stop), 
L. to Lake Cook, R. to Rand. 7-30, R to all 
stops on R. side, to Hicks. 7:34; R. to Dundee 
cross to Home. R 
to Oak, R. to Dundee 


(stop), R. to Elm R. (stop), 7 18; to Garden 
(stop), L to Hicks (stop), 7-40: R to Baldwin. 
R. to Benlon. L. to Wood St School, 7:48; to 
Slade, L. to Oak. L. to Sanborn School, 7:53 


ROUTE 27 (Sanhorn A Wood): Start at 


Baldwin & Smith. 7:15; N. on Smith to Dun- 
dee, L. to all .children on N. Side of Dundee to 
Qucntin, R. (stop), to Camp Remberg (stop), 
to Center Rd. 
(stop), 
7 18; to Woodland 


(stop), R. to 1st Street (stop). L. to HiHcrest 
(stop), L to Quentln (stop), 7 20: R. to Lake 
Cook, R. to Lenwood R. (stop). 7-22: to Shady 
Lane (stop), R. to Sunset (Atop), L. to Creek- 
wood (stop). 7 24; L to Harrington Wood Rd 
(stop), L. to Shady (stop), to Lake Cook, L. to 
Quentin cross lo Deerpath L. lo Foxwood, R. 
to Wodgewood. R. to Lake Cook, R. to 
Crooked Creek (stop), 7:30; to Quentin, R. to 
Dundee, L to AH stops on S Side of Dundee, 
7:40; to Smith, R. to Baldwin, L. to Benton, 
R. to Wood St School, 7.46: to Slade, L. to 
Oak, L. to Sanborn School, 7 50. 


ROUTE 28 (Sanborn & Wood): Slart at 


Baldwin & Quentin. W. to Coolidge - (slop), 
7.20: lo Sterling, R to Apts. (stop), to Coun- 
tryside (stop), 7:21; L to Rte, 14 (stop), R. to 
Palos (stop), to Doc Rd., 7:24; R. one block 
(stop), to Dundee (stop), 7:26; R. to Portage 
(stop), to Palos, R. to Glencoe (stop), 7:28; to 
Winnetka (stop), to Poplar (stop), L. to Deer 
(stop), L to Winnetka (stop), 7:30; R. to 
Grove (stop), L to Glencoe (stop), 7:32; to 
Dundee, R. to all stops on S. side, 7:33; to 


Quentin, R. to Hill (stop) 
to Echo (slop), 


7 37; lo Rte 14 cross lo Alva (stop), to Col- 
fax, 7.40, L. lo Benton, R. to Wood St School, 
7 46, to Slade, L. to Oak, L. to Sanborn 
School, 7 50. 


ROUTE 29 (Sanborn & Wood): 
Start at 


Smith & Baldwin, 7.25, W. to all stops on N. 
Side to Qucntin, R. (stop) to Lakeside (stop). 
7 28, R to Bayer (stop) to Glencoe (stop), L. 
lo Porry (slop), 7:30; L. lo Bayer (stop), R. 
to Quentin (stop) L. to Baldwin. R. to Frank- 
lin, R. to Mvrtle (stop). 7:33: to Poplar 
(slop), L. to Maple (stop), 7-34; L. to Myrtle 
(slop), to Baldwin (stop). 7 36; R lo Morrison 
L. (stop), to Colfax, L. to Coolidge L. (stop), 
7 38; to Alva (slop), R. lo Maple (stop), lo 
Franklin (stop), 7:40; L. to Baldwin, R. to 
Quentin cross lo 2nd house (stop), to Benlon, 
R to Wood St School (stop), 7 46; to Slade, 
L lo Oak. L to Sanborn School. 7-50. 


ROUTE 30 (Sanborn & Wood): Start at Col- 


fax & Smith. 7 30; W. on Colfax to Stephan R. 
(stop), to Geri Ct 
(stop). 7:32: to Karen 


(stop), to Baldwin (stop), R. to Eagle, 7:34; 
L. to Hawk (stop), to Heron (stop). R. to 
Benton (stop), 7 35; to Wren R. (stop), to 
Chewink (stop), R. to Benton. 7 36; L. to 
Baldwin, L. to McArthur (stop), 7 38; R to 
Elmwood, R. to Lincoln, R. to Ashland, L. to 
103 S to Glencoe, R. to Linden, R to Lincoln, 
R to Ashland, L to Colfax (stop), to Rob- 
ertson (stop), L. to Linden (stop), 7:41; to 
Hicks, L. to Wood 7 42: R lo Oak. L to San- 
born School, 7 45; to Wood, L. to Wood St. 
School, 7 50 


SANBORN JR. HIGH Route No. 31- Start 


at Colfax & Quentin 7 25: W. to Sterling R. 
(stop), to Baldwin Cross to No 920 (slop) to 
Countryside, L 
to Rt. 14, R. to Palos R. 


(stop) to Poplar, R. to Park 7 26; L to Win- 
netka (stop. L to Palos R 
(stop) 7 27, to 


Glencoe (stop), to Dundee 7 28: R lo Park 
(slop) to No. 885 (stop), to No. 805 (stop) 
730; to Quentin, R. to Hill (stop) to Glencoe 
(stop) 7:32: lo Bayer, L. (stop) lo Perry, L. 
(slop) to Glencoe (stop) R. to Lakeside, R. 
(stop) to Bayer (stop) 7:36: 


To Quentin stop), L. to Rt. 14, R to Frank- 


lin, R. to Myrtle (stop, to Poplar (stop), L. to 
Maple (stop) L to Myrtle (slop) lo Baldwin. 
R to Coolidge (stop) 7:40; to Morrison. L. to 
Colfax, L to Franklin, L. to Alva (stop) to 
Baldwin, R. to Quentin 7 42; to Stephan, R. 
(stop) to Karen (stop 7:45; to Geri (stop), to 
Coltax, L to Benton, R. to Slade, L. to Oak, 
L. to Sanborn School 7 50; 


SANBORN JR. 
HIGH ROUTE NO. 32: 


Start at Baldwin & Smith 7 10: W. on Baldwin 
to Martin (stop to Quentin 7:12, R. to Dundee 
cross (stop) to Center Rd. (slop) 7.14; to 
Woodland (stop) R. to 1st Rd. (stop) 7:16: L. 
to Hill Crest (stop) L. to Quentin (stop) 7:17; 
R. to Lake Cook, L. to Deerpath, L. around 
block to Lake Cook. R. to Crooked Creek 
(stop) to Big Oaks, R. to Shady Lane (slop) 
R to Sunset (stop 7 22: L. to Creek Wood 
(stop) L lo Harrington Woods (stop) 7:24; 


L to Shady Lane (stop) to Lake Cook (stop) 


7:25; R. to Lenwood, «R. to Rosalie 
(stop) 


7:27; R. to Westwood (stop), L to Brmtwood 
(stop) 7.29: L. to Lenwood (stop), to Irene 
(stop) 7:30; L. lo Lake Cook (stop), R. to all 
stops on Lake Cook 7.34; to Rand, R. to all 
stops 7:40; to Hicks, R. to Home, R to Old 
Bridge, L 
to Timberlane 
(stop) to Hicks 


(stop) 7:45: R to Wood St, R. to Oak, L. lo 
Sanborn School 7 50. 


ROUTE NO. 33: Start at Smith* Baldwin 


7-30, N. on Smith to 855 (stop) to Cunning- 
ham R. (slop) to King Charles (stop L. to 
King Henry (stop) 7:34- L to Smith (slop), R. 
lo King Arthur 7 36: R 
(stop) to Garden 


(stop). L to Smilh (slop) 7:38: R. lo King 
George R. (stop), to King Edward (stop) 7:40; 
L to Dundee (stop), R. to Pepper Tree, R. to 
Country Club Ct 
(stop), to Garden (stop) 


7-43; to Old Mill Rd. (stop), P.. to Cunning- 
ham (stop) 7:45; L. lo Smilh. L lo Baldwin, 
L lo Benton. R lo Slade. L. lo Oak, L. lo 
Sanborn School 7 50. 


ROUTE NO. 34: Starl al Baldwin & Smith 


7:20. N. on Smilh to Cunningham. R. to 
Thackery (stop) 7 21; L. to Pepper Tree, L. 
(stop) to Delmar (stop) 7-22; R. to Home 
(stop) to Cypress Ct. (stop) 7:25: to Garden 
(stop. R. to Oak (stop, L. to Dundee 7:28; R. 
to Elm, R. stop) to Garden (stop), L. to 
Hicks (btop), R. to Home, R. to Cunningham. 


R. to Timberlea (stop) 7 36: L to Heather- 


lea (stop). L lo Apple Tree Cl (stop) 7:38); 
lo Russet Way (stop), to Reseda (stop) 7-40; 
L to Crestview, R. lo Carpenler (stop) 7:42; 
L. to Fairway (stop. L to Reseda (stop), R. 
to Marsha (stop). R. to Carpenter (stop), L. 
to Hicks. R to Wood 7.45; R. to Oak, L. to 
Sanborn School 7-50. 


ROUTE 1«0 SANBORN KINDERGARTEN: 


TAKE HOME 10'SO.Leave Sanborn to Wood 
St.. L. to Benton, R. to Baldwin, L. to 500 
(stop) to Stephan, L to Karen (stop), to Geri 
Ct. (stop), to Colfax (stop), R. to Franklin, R. 
to Alva (stop), L. lo Maple (slop). R. to Bald- 
win (slop), R. to Franklin, L. to Middle of 
Block (stop), to Poplar (stop). L. to Maple 
(stop), L. to Middle of Block (stop), to Bald- 
win, R. to Coolidge (stop), to Sterling, R lo 
900 (stop), to Countryside 


L. to Rte 14, R to Doe Rd., R. to middle of 


Block (stop) (1141), to Dundee Pd., R. to 
Palos, R. to North (stop), to Glencoe (stop), 
L. to Deer (stop), R. to Poplar (stop), R. to 
Palos (stop). R. to Winnetka, R. to Grove, L. 
to Dundee, R. to Quentfn, Cross to 419 Dundee 
(stop), to Smith, R. to Wilson, R. to Cedar L. 
to Pleasant Hill School. 
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Three Fountains 
Residents Can 
Return Tuesday 


Residents evacuated more than a week 


ago from the flood-damaged Three Foun- 
tains apartment complex will not be 
allowed to return to their homes until 
Tuesday, Rolling Meadows officials said 
Friday. 


While an inspection of the site Friday 


showed the buildings to be "structurally 
sound," City Building Officer Sverre 
Haug said water from building 5101 was 
found to be "slightly contaminated." 
Haug also said two other buildings, 5001 
and 5201, would also remain closed at 
least until tomorrow. 


Only one of the four evacuated struc- 


tures, building 8, was found to be "satis- 
factory," as Haug put it. Residents of 
that building were allowed to return Fri- 
day, although Haug said elevators in the 
building would not be operable. The 
basement area of the building would also 
be closed off, he said. 


In addition to contamination, Haug 


said sprinkling systems within the closed 
buildings were not working. City Fire 
Marshal Thomas Fogarty said fire 
alarms would also have to be recon- 
nected before occupancy would be per- 
mitted. 


"THE ALARMS were in working order 


before the flood and I feel they should be 
returned to working order," Fogarty said. 
He said he did not know when the alarms 
would be reset. 


Although Haug said clean-up oper- 


ations would continue at the site, City 


Sanitarian Donald Schindler said the wa- 
ter contamination was the only serious 
problem discovered. 


"Our 
report showed micro-bacterial 


contamination in the lines," Schindler 
said. "The lines will be completely dis- 
infected with clorine for two hours and 
that will destroy any bacteria in the 
lines," he said. 


Earlier, a spokesman for Haug's office 


said approval from all inspectors, in- 
cluding electrical, fire, building, and 
public works officials, must be issued be- 
fore occupancy is allowed in the build- 
ings. 


"Our 
concern must be for the safety, 


health and welfare of the residents," the 
spokesman said. "We sympathize with 
the people who are staying in hotels and 
motels, but what do you do with an act of 
God?" 


The spokesman also: said that city 


building crews have "practically dropped 
everything else for this." Haug and 
Schindler also stressed that the city and 
apartment management have been work- 
ing at the site continuously. 


Some SW persons Were evacuated from 


the site 10 days ago after heavy rains 
inundated an underground parking lot at 
the complex. The water level in the lot 
reached a height of 22 feet, submerging 
34 cars and damaging stored electrical 
power equipment. 


Total damage at Three Fountains has 


been estimated at $500,000. 


Lower Tax Expected For 
Park District Residents 


Taxes for residents of the Rolling 


Meadows Park District are expected to 
decrease next year as a result of the 
adoption of the 1972 tax levy ordinance. 


The park board of commissioners 


unanimously adopted the ordinance last 
Thursday. 


The total tax levy for the 1972-73 fiscal 


year will be 1715,625. This is an increase 
of $174,415 over last year's levy. 


Even though the tax levy is higher, the 


tax rate is expected to decrease because 
of the increase in assessed valuation in 
the district, said Steve Person, superin- 
tendent of parks and recreation. 


The exact amount of the tax rate re- 


duction will not be known until the as- 
sessment for the district is determined, 
Person said. 


Last year the tax rate was 43.4 cents 


per 1100 assessed valuation. This means 
a resident with a home assessed at 


$10,000 paid approximately $45 in park 
district taxes. 


THE LARGEST increases were in the 


general corporate fund and the recrea- 
tion fund. The general corporate fund in- 
creased from $198,700 to $224,640 and the 
recreation fund increased from $194,400 
to $319,140. 


The two bonded and interest funds for 


the park district's swimming pool and 
sports complex decreased this year. The 
Illinois Municipal Retirement Fund, lia- 
bility insurance fund and audit fund re- 
mained the same. 


The -tax levy ordinance will now be 


submitted to the Cook County Clerk who 
will establish the park district's tax rate 
based on assessed valuation of the dis- 
trict, the request for funds made in the 
tax levy ordinance and the state's max- 
imum tax rates. 


Tiis many facets of the Norlhwes! suburbs: their history, 


'•heir'vitality, thpir youth and their heritage, are on dis- 
play around us. On this Labor Day we celebrate the 
changing life'and mood of the suburbs. From sailboating 


in Des Plaines to the rustic church at Algonquin and 


Resells Road, the'suburbs are .our home. 


(Herald Staff photos) 


For City, Its 
•/ 


. 
, 
by KENKOZAK 


"Life's too short to spend your 
time fighting with people." — 
(Roland Meyer 
If Roland Meyer isn't a fighter, then 


George Armstrong Custer was an Indian 
lover. 
. - . ' . ' 
• 


Admittedly, he picks his spots, and 


knows when there's a massacre waiting 
at the foot of the hill; Roland Meyer 
doesn't ride into too many fights he can't 
ride out of a winner. 


He battles on his own grounds: he 


fights, for his city and the people who live 
there. Some people might call him a dir- 
ty fighter. Leave it at the fact that he is 
street wise and uses that knowledge to 


gain what he thinks is best for Rolling 
Meadows. 
. 


He'll fight, for example, to keep parti- 


san politics out of local government. He 
believes that kind of politicking does 
nothing but .harm the effectiveness of 
city management. 


He'll fight to get a dollar's worth of 


work for a dollar's worth of pay from a: 
city employe. And if the worker doesn't 
like it, he knows where he can go: some- 
where else. 


He'll fight to let people know that when 


something happens in Rolling Meadows, 
the city should get credit for it. 


A case in point: Several months ago 


representatives from a Rolling Meadows 


apartment complex came to the city: 
council with a request. It may have been 
for a new water main or an additional 
sign advertising the complex. It. really 
doesn't matter. 


WHEN THEY HAD made their request 


of the council — a reasonable request, it 
seemed — Meyer had one question. 
When, he asked, are the owners of the 
apartment going to stop advertising their 
complex as being located in "Plum 
Grove" in large letters, and "Rolling 
Meadows" in small letters?. 


Petty? Thee really isn't much petty to 


Roland Meyer where his city is con- 
cerned, no matter what other people 
think. 


If people think his attitudes on politics, 


people and city government are narrow, 
so be it. They are not the ones who have 
to run the city every day. If they don't 
like it, there's a mayoral election every 
four years. 
; 


The word "compromise" exists in Ro- 


land Meyer's vocabulary. Rut when it 
comes to compromise, he's like the pro- 
fessional gambler, who only rolls when 
he is sure he has a slight edge on the 
house. 


Take his position on unincorporated 


land west of the city, for example. 


"We have to get aggressive," he says. 


"We have to make it worthwhile for 


(Continued on page 3) 


This Morning In Brief 


The Nation 


President Nixon launched a slashing 


attack against George S. McGovern, ac- 
cusing him of advocating a "welfare eth- 
ic" tint would concentrate power in 
Washington and destroy the nation's 
school system . . . AFL-CIO President 
George Meany labeled both presidential 
candidate! 
"unsatisfactory," 
calling 


IfcGovern an "apologist for the Commu- 
niJt worM." 


' • » * • 


The president of the Air Line Pilots 


Association said the U.S., should deny 
landing rights to the air carriers of na- 
tions that harbor airplane hijackers. 
* • * ' 


Charging that mass production tech- 


BtquM have turned auto assembly line 
workers Into "industrial automatons," a 
United Auto Workers official called on 
Chrysler Corp. to help create better 


working conditions or the issue would be- 
come one of the union's 1973 bargaining 
goals. 


The War 


American warplanes dodged 30-foot 


missiles and MIG fighters to bomb a ma- 
jor North Vietnamese alrbase just 10 
miles from Hanoi for the 
1, first time since 


the bombing of the" north was resumed 
last spring, the U.S. command said. 
* * * 


In ground action, Communists staged a 


hit-and-run raid on a major bast: only 
four miles from Hoe, the former impe- 
rial capital and Sooth Vietnam's third 
largest city. 
• 
* * * 


Antiwar activist Cora Weiss, who 


helped arrange the release of three 


American fliers held prisoner by North 
Vietnam, said their freedom could be 
Jeopardized by continued heavy bombing- 
of North Vietnam by the United 
States , ... She also said military "inter- 
ference" could hamper possible future 
releases in advance of the war's end. 


The World 


Egypt and Russia engaged in a war of 


words over the Middle East situation 
, amid a report that European Common 
Market countries were considering a 
more active role in the search for a 
peaceful settlement. 


- • • • - ' • • 
- 
» • * * ; • 
. . 
: 


Authorities sought two young laborers 


with criminal records as "material wit- 
nesses" in the firebombing of a crowded 
Montreal nightclub in which 36 persons 
died. 


* * * . 
•• 


A Thai policeman accused of blow- 


ing up a plane and. killing 81 persons, 
including his girlfriend and daughter, de- 
nied that he had boarded the Jetliner. 


Sports 
The Weather 


Swimmer Mark Spitz captured his 


sixth gold medal — an Olympic record — 
with a world record 51.2 win in the men's 
100-meter freestyle; Hinsdale's John 
Murphy was fourth in 52.1 . . . Keena 
Rothhammer, 15, of Santa Clara, Calif., 
upset Australian Shane Gould's bid to 
win a fourth gold medal . . . The U.S. 
basketball team, led by Mike Bantom, 
Dwight Jones and Tom McMillen, rolled 
over Japan 99-33 . . .'In track and field, 
a surprising Bill Schmidt won the bronze 
medal in the javelin, and Larry Young 
unexpectedly took a third in the 50-km. 
walk. 


Elsewhere: 


BASEBALL 


American League 


WHITE SOX 5, New York 0 


Texas 4, Milwaukee 1 


Cleveland 4, Minnesota 1 


National League 


San Diego 3, CUBS 0 


Pittsburgh 2, San Francisco 1 


Los Angeles 6, St. Louis 3 
Cincinnati 4, Montreal 3 
Philadelphia 8, Atlanta 1 
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Meyer Fighter For His City 


'( 
d from page 1) 


people to wai,t to come into the city." 


One way to do that is by leaning over 


backward until you fall into what you 
want. 


THE CITY WANTS to have some con- 


trol over how that land comes into the 
city. That is. they want to be able to say, 
"We want some of this land to come in 
under single-family zoning." 


The way Meyer sees to accomplish this 


is to offer developers of some of that 
unincorporated land low density multi- 
family zoning if they will annex to Roll- 
ing Meadows. 


The secret is to do this strategically 


enough so you can surround other pieces 
of land and bring them in to the city 
forcibly. A municipality can forcibly an- 
nex pieces of land up to 60 acres in area 
if that land is totally surrounded by the 
city. Once it's in, the city controls the 
zoning. 


Give a little, take a little. But make 


sure that what you take is what you 
want. 


Some things, however, leave no room 


for compromise. Open housing in Rolling 
Meadows is an example. It's not that 
Meyer is against it. But it's not exactly 
that he's for it either. 


"If open housing means taking the 


hard core unemployed from the middle 
of Chicago and bringing them here, I'd 
be against it," he says. 


"But if it's people interested in main- 


taining their property and being as pro- 
ductive as their neighbors, fine." 


Rolling Meadows does not have an 


open housing ordinance, although there 
was once a feeble attempt to get one on 
the books. "We felt the federal open 
housing ordinance'was sufficient," Mey- 
er says. 


ANYBODY 
CAN LIVE in Rolling 


Meadows who can live in the style that 
Rolling Meadows is accustomed to, Mey- 
er says. 


"The color of a man's skin has nothing 


to do with it." he says. "The question is 
can he live in the same fashion as his 
neighbors. Will be be a drain on the com- 
munity." 


And if that man doesn't drain the com- 


munity. Meyer feels, rightly or wrongly, 
that the community-can infuse in him a 
desire to "implore" himself, in propor- 
tion to what his neighbors have done for 
themselves. 


"Out here he would have the incentive 


to go further, to see what everybody else 
is doing, to raise his children with in- 
centive," Meyer says. 


Yet what would happen in this commu- 


nity that Meyer feels can teach so much 
to the less fortunate if open-housing is 
jammed down the throats of the people? 


"You'd probably see a bloodbath," 


says Meyer. 


MEYER HAS BEEN criticized for 


showing more concern for a job than for 
the person in the job. Recently he said 
the city was looking into a plan whereby 
public works employes would be required 
to train as volunteer firemen and answer 
fire calls during their regular duty hours. 
If they won't train, they'll look for a new 
job. Meyer sees nothing wrong with that. 


"We're looking for people to come out 


and do a day's work and serve the city in 
any way they're asked to. If we want 
public works crews to train as volunteer 
firemen, we'll make that part of their 
overall duties as prescribed by the city," 
he says. 


"And if they won't get involved with 


the city, we'll hire someone who will get 
involved." 


Rolling Meadows' biggest potential pit- 


fall, Meyer feels, is complacency. The 
city is sitting pretty financially now, and 
Meyer knows it. The sales tax surplus 
windfall has enabled the city council to 
expand services to residents and institute 
new ones that would have never been 
dreamed of under former austerity budg- 
ets. 


"I'm 
afraid of getting into com- 


placency," Meyer says. "There are 
things going on in the city that the alder- 
men should know about, and they don't. 


"We're going to have to continue to be 


aggressive. We have to constantly look 
around and see what's going to make life 
better for people in the community." 


AN EXAMPLE OF the kind of aggres- 


siveness that Meyer likes is a fight sev- 
veral years ago to bring in a piece of 
unincorporated property near Algonquin 
and Golf roads. 


That property — called the Isenstein- 


Parker land — was, Meyer feels, the key 
to the continued growth of the city. It 
took a court fight with Arlington Heights 
to get it into Rolling Meadows. 


"Without that property," he says, "we 


would have stymied our growth there (in 
the southeast of town). And we would 
have lost hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in revenue. 


"Arlington Heights also wanted that 


property. I think it was one of our major 
accomplishments that we were able to 
bring it into the city. We needed it to 
promote the orderly growth of the city 
and support our tax base." 


The Isenstein-Parker property is sup- 


posed to be developed with apartments 
and commercial 
buildings. 
"It 
may 


mean millions in revenue over a period 
of 20 years," Meyer says. 


And he reiterates, "In a community 


our size you have to be constantly on the 
look for complacency. The minute the al- 
dermen get complacent they're going to 
be in trouble." 


It is interesting to hear this man say 


he didn't want to be mayor when he was 
chosen to run by fellow residents on the 
Citizens', Action Party ticket.in 1967. He 


ran because, "I felt if I'm going to criti- 
cize and gripe I damn well better get 
involved in trying to change things." 


AND CHANGING things demands ag- 


gressiveness. When you're aggressive, 
you're going to stick your nose into a 
fight sooner or later. 
.Maybe Roland Meyer really believes 
that life is too short to fight with people. 
But it's a sound bet that he also believes 
that when you have to fight, it doesn't 
matter a damn bit how you play the 
game. It only matters if you lose or win. 


And he's on a hot streak. 


4 Flood Relief 
Meetings Slated 


Four meetings have been scheduled by 


the Small Business Administration to 
give flood relief information to North- 
west suburban residents stricken by the 
Aug. 25 flooding. 


Two will be held tomorrow night, one 


at 8 p.m. at the Arlington Heights Munic- 
ipal Building, 33 S. Arlington Heights 
Rd.; and the other at 8:30 p.m. at Grove 
Junior High School, Elk Grove Boulevard 
and Ridge Avenue in Elk Grove Village. 


Two more have been scheduled for 


Thursday night, one at 7:30 p.m. at the, 
Brentwood School, 260 W. John Foster 
Dulles Rd., Des Plaines; and another at 
8 p.m. at the Rolling Meadows City Hall, 
3600 Kirchoff Rd. 


Representatives of the SBA Chicago of- 


fice will be at the meetings to discuss the 
types of disaster relief available, who is 
eligible for loans, and how application 
for help should be made. Residential, 
commercial and industrial property own- 
ers all are urged to attend. 


Kiwanis Seek 
Donation Ideas 


, The Palatine Kiwanis Club has $1,000 
to give away. They're dividing the sum 
into five $200 contributions, but the Kiwa- 
nians are asking for help in deciding who 
gets the money. 


Suggestions or recommendations from 


Palatine residents may be mailed to the 
Kiwanis Club of Palatine, c/o Home- 
finders-Realtors, 235 N. Northwest Hwy., 
Palatine, with a short letter or informa- 
tion describing a worthwhile cause for 
the contribution. 


The group's annual Kids Day with a 


peanut sale is set for. Sept. 22. 


MICHAEL J. GEDDES. 21, of 161 S. Bothwell, Palatine, 
wa(s seriously injured Friday night when he lost control 
of his car on Northwest Highway in Palatine and hit a 
post at 450 N. Northwest Hwy. He was taken to North- 
west Community Hospital in Arlington Heights where he 
was treated for two broken legs, a broken [aw and lac- 


erations. He was improved yesterday. According to po- 
lice reports, Geddes was eastbound on Northwest High- 
way when he lost control of his car and it went over a 
divider, hit a curb on the north side of the road and 
then hit the post. 


(Photo by Greg Warner) 


Bus Routes For District Students Are Announced 


Thr fnlliiwink- HIV Ilii' bus routes fur Pnln- 


tlm- Rnllini- Mead.m.s Dlit 1.1 


KOITK 1 (I'liim r.ro\v .Illfil: Start nl Piil- 


tttlne & Ela. 8 15. S on Elu to H2n (Mop), to 
Rti- 
HU crn1;-. to 1760 lst"p> 
S 20 
In l-'iosl 


(stop). In Hakor\ (stop), s 2U: in Central R. 
In 2inn (,t<ip> tn K.-.nnan. l< In Rte 02. K. to 
\Vindemer(- L to Avon (Mnpi t u t n around at 
l»st nil tic VIP S TO pick up till children to 
Rtc 
«„' L tn Winston. L to Treaty R (stop), 


t" Tirat.\ 
Ct 
I stop). S .18 
to ChnrMonc 


(-.top). L to WinCim, s 38 R to Conuird L. 
(•-topi, to U'\int:lnn I'•top. S >IO 
R. to Colony 


Utop> 
L 
to Colons Ct 
i-.tcip>. tn Firestone 


lsin|». t. tn Winston Istnp. s '12. R to Rtc. 
h'J I. to All Children on S SHe of W to Quen- 
tln. t, 
to Old Plum C.iovc Rd.. R 
(stop). 


N (7 
In DmnkMru iilnp) In Grove (it»p), to 


Sunii't ntnp> s 'IS: lo Plum Grove School, 
8:W. 


KIM TK 
•! ll'him Cinur JUS): Slarl nt 


Quentin & Rip B2 S 25. VV nn Rtc 62. Stop at 
Li'\lni;t<in. tn 1120. MHO. 2:HIO. to Frcninn. R. 
to all -strips 1.1 Winiton. R (stnp) to Firestone 
i«lopi 
R tn MiiMin (slop), to Hudson (•stop), 


f 'Jl 
tn O'Haie (stop) to Harrison (stop), L. 


tn O HJIC islopi. 1-3B 
to Hudson (stop), to 


Uin-Jtoti Isinpi. R 
tn Pl>moulh (stop). 338: 


I,. In Suffolk (stop! L tn Suffolk Ct. (stop. 
* II 
to DlMm (slop). R tn Dl.son Cl (stop), 


tn Freeman 
(stop). 5 '13. R 
to Ela. L. 
to 


PlK'infint. R 
In Rnselle R. lo 1120 (stop), 


8 is to Rte. 6.'. L. to Quentln. L. to Old Plum 
Dim p. R tn Plum ijiove School, 8 55. 


KOITK :l (Tliini Orim- .MIS): Start at Eln 


& Palatine V20. S to Fret-man R. (stop), to 
Neumtm istnp) to Poli-i-t (stop) R to Har- 
menlnv; (stop), to Ardninre istop). L to Rob- 
erts (stop), to Human (stop. S:25: R lo War- 
ren l-tlop). tn PalHtlne istnpi. R lo Eln. R. to 
Ciimphill (stop), to Pheasant L. (stop). 8:30: 
to Firth (stop). R, In Prestttick R. (stop), lo 
Windsor (stop). L to Firth (stop). 8.32; L. to 
Pheasant (-stop), to Durham (slop). S 3'l: R. 
to Pl>mouth (stop). R to Beaver Pond (slop), 
S 36 to Applcby (stop). L to Hullklrk (stop), 
In Rnscllc. 8 38: R to Pheasant. R. to Gray- 
friar*. R to t'ul-de-w. S -10: turn around, to 
Pheasant. 
L. 
to Rosclle. 
R. lo Borders. 


Peebles (stop). Ti'al (.stop). I, to Mallard. R. 
to Illinois 
L to Quenlln Rrt 
to 1700 (stop). 


8 30 to Plum Grove Rd.. t.. to Plum Grove 
School. S 63 


BOl'TE 4 (Plum Orove .JII.S): Start at Pal- 


ntine & Rosi-lle. \V lo All stops on N. side of 
Palnllne Rd 
S.2I): to Ela. R lo Wood (slop). 


In Willow (-stop). L. to Arllni$toji (slop). 8:26: 
to Pnteet istnpi. R. to Braduell (stop). L. lo 
Robert-, (stop) S 29. to Human (.slop). R to 
Floremi- (stop). S'.ti.. L to Stratford (stop). 
R. In Canleibiirj (stop). 8 S3. R to Windsor 
(stopi 
to Eln (stop). 3 35: R. lo Florence. 


Htopi. to Wood & Sunset (slop*, to Palatine. 
S 40 L. to HiKtiland. L. to Atkinson (stop). 
8 '13. R to Dewey. L. to Inverwn> R. to 110 
(stop) S 45: to Pnlullnc. L. to Quentln. R. to 
Old Plum Grove Rd.. L. to Plum Grove 
School. 3:55 


KOTTE 5 (Plum Orove JUS): Slarl nt Pal- 


atine & Quentln. 8-15: W. on Palatine to Mid- 
dleton. R. to Wood L (slop), to Cl>do (stop). 
8 18. R. to Wilson (stop) 
R. to Mlddlcton 


(•stop). R to Palatine. R to Clyde (stop), lo 
Harrison (stop), to Invrruiiy. R 
to Stmirt 


(stop). L to Ayershirc (stop). 8:22: to Cum- 
nock (stop), to Tliornhlll (stop). 8-2-1: to In- 
vcrway. L to Baldwin (stop), cross to Dunbnr 
(stop)! R to Bnntaury (stop). 8'26. L to Mil- 
ton (stop), to Braeburn (stop). 8:28: R. lo 
Tweed (stop), to Heather (stop). 8'30; to 
Tweed (stop). L to Dairy (stop), R. to Banbu- 
ry (atop). L to Sterling (stop). 8-33; R. to 
Milton (stop), lo Baldwin (stop). 8:35: L. to 
Thornhlll (stop), to Wlthorn (stop). 8:37: to 
Aberdeen. R. to Roselle cross to Rob Roy Ct. 
(stop), to Bonnie Ct. (stop). 8:40: to Roselle 
L to 320 (stop), to Palatine, 8:-M: L. to Quen- 
llh. R to Illinois, L. to Brockwny. R. (atop), 
to AldrldKe (slop), R. to Smith (stop). 8:49: L. 
to Bryant (stop), to Cartton (stop), to DuPont 
(slop), to Emewon (stop). 8:81: L. lo Brock- 
wny (stop), lo Plum Grove (stop). 8:52: R. to 
Plum Grove School, 8:55. 


MOUTC fc iriMin Grove JUS): Start at Col- 


tax A Slephnn, N. on Stephnn to 751 (slop), 
t:30: to Baldwin. L. to Quentln. L. to Cornell 
t»lop>, to Wood (stop). 8:34; to Palatine, 


cross, to Leonard (stop), 8'36: to Crescent 
(.stop), to Mlddleton (stop), to Clyde (stop), to 
Harrison (stop), 8:38: L. lo Kenllworth (stop), 
R. to Whitehall- Ct (.stop). 8:40: to Hampton 
R. (.stop), to Kenllworth, 8:42: L. to Harrison 
(slop), to Crescent (stop), 8:43; R. to Brook- 
.slde (stop), to Ellis (stop), lo Dorset (slop), 
8-'16: to Quentln. L. to Helen R. (stop), to Elm 
(slop). 848; L. to, Daniels (stop), to Kcnli- 
worth (slop), 8:49; L. to Ash (stop), to Walnut 
(stop), R. to Glencoc (stop). 8 50; R. to Ash 
(stop), to Elm (stop). R. to Daniels, 8.52; L. 
to Cedar (stop), R. to Illinois. L. to Plum 
Grove. R. to Plum Grove School. 8 5G. 


ROUTE 7 (Plum Grove .IMS): Start at Pal. 


aline- & Ashland. 8:35; W. to 
tireeley 
R. 


(.stop), to Slaclc. (stop), L, to Hart (slop), to 
Rose (.stop). R. to Wilson (stop), 8:37: L. to 
Maple (stop), to Cedar (stop, L. to Palatine 
(stop). 8 40: R. to Elm (stop), L. (stop) to 
Glencoe (stop), 8:42; L to Hickory (stop, R. 
to Krnllworth (stop), 8.44, L. to Pine (stop). 
L. to Glencoe (stop). R. lo Cedar (slop), R. to 
Maple (slop). 8:46: L. to Court (stop), L. to 
Daniels. L. to Rose (stop), 8:48: R. to Helen 
(stop), L. to Plum Grove Rd.. 8.50; R. to 
Plum Grove School, 8;55. 


ROUTE K (Plum Grove ,1HS): Start at Rose 


& Johnson, 8:30; E. to Greeley (stop), R. to 
Washington (slop), to Daniels (stop), L. to 
Bothwell (stop, 8:31: to Plum Grove (stop), 
cross to Hale (stop), 8:32; L. to Washington 
(stop). R. to Benton (slop). 8:35, lo Fremont 
(stop), R to Daniels (stop, 8:36: L. to Oak 
(stop), to Hale (stop), 8.40: L. to, Glade 
(stop), L. to Benton (stop), 8:41; to Oak 
(stop), R. to Gilbert (stop), 8:43; R. to Benton 
(stop), to Hale (stop), —;45: to Plum Grove 
(stop), L. to Plum Grove School, 8:50. 


ROUTE 9 (Plum Grove JHS): Start at Rose 


& Helen. 8:30; W on Helen to Maple (stop), 
8:31: L to Glade (stop). L. to Rose (stop), to 
Hart (stop). 8:33. L. to Helen (stop), R. to 
Smith (stop), 8:35: to Brockway (stop), to 
Helen (stop). 8:36; R. to Imperial Ct (stop), 
R to Glade (stop). 8:38: R. to Rose, L. to 
Pleasant Hill (stop). 8:40: R. to Cedar (stop). 
L. to Cheryl (stop), 8:41; L. to Pleasant Hill 
(stop), to Plum Grove (stop), 8:42: R. to 
Michigan,L . to Benton (stop), 8:44; R. to Illi- 
nois. L. to California. R. to Wllmctte (stop), 
8 46: R. to Benton (stop), to Plum Grove, L; 
to Plum Grove School, 8:50. 


ROUTE l« (Plum Orove ,1118): Start at Ce- 


dar & Pleasant Hill, 8.35; W. to Bennett 
(stop), R. to Burno (stop), 8:40: to Stuart 
(stop), L. to Gilbert (slop), to Burno (stop). 
8:41: to Bennett (stop). L. to Pleasant Hill, 
8 43: R. to Cedar. R. to Michigan (stop), 8:46: 
to Illinois (stop), L. to Plum Grove, R. lo 
Plum Grove School, 8:50. 


ROUTE 11 (Plum Grove JHS): Start at Ce- 


dar & Dorset (stop), 8:35; W. on Dorset to 
Elm (stop), L. to Echo (stop), 8:36; to Gilbert 
(stop), to Illinois (stop). 8:38; R. to Quentln 
(stop), to Mlddleton (stop), 8:41; R. to Hunt- 
Ing (stop), to Mallard (stop), 8:42; R. to Spur, 
row Ct. (stop), to Lanark (stop), 8:43; to 
Quentln. R,. to Exnt'r Ct. (stop). 8:45; to Old 
Plum Grove Rd.. L. to Plum Grove School, 
8 50. 


BOUTK 12 (Plum Grove JHS): Start at 


Quentln & Gilbert, W. to Mlddleton, L. to Mal- 
lard. 8:35; R. (stop), to Eton Ct. (stop), to 
Teal (stop), to Hunting (stop). L. to Bishop 
Ct. (stop), 8'37; to Raven (stop), to Middle- 
ton. 8.39: R. to Illinois, R. to Oxford (atop), to 
Harvard (atop), L. to Yale Ct, (stop), 8:41; to 
Partridge (stop), R. to Mallard (stop), 8:42; 
R. to Tern Ct. (stop), to Mallard Ct. (stop), 
8:43: to Pintail Ct. (steop), to Illinois (stop), 
8:45; R. to Quentln, R. to Old Plum Grove 
Rd., L to Plum Grove School, 8.50. 


ROUTE 13 (Plum Grove JHS): Start at 


Quentin & Falmore (Peregrine), 8:26; W. on 
Falmore to Nightengale (stop), to Skylark 
(stop), to Court (stop), to Skylark (stop), to 
Partridge (stop), 8:28: R. to Harvard (stop), 
to Nightengale (stop), 8:30: to WhlppoorwIU 
(stop). L. to Quentln, 8:31; L. to Illinois. R. to 
Plum Grove, R. to Tail, L. to Gettysburg L. 
(stop), 8:38: to California (stop), R. to Lincoln 
(stop), 8:41: R. to Hoover (stop), L. to Hoover 
Ct (atop), 8:43; to Vermont (stop), R. to Eu- 
clid (stop) 8:45; R. to Klngswalk R. (stop), to 
Plum Grove (stop), L. to Plum Grove School, 
8:50. 


1 


Due to space limiitations, the list of 


Dist. 15 bus routes will continue In to- 
morrow's Herald. 


KOUTK 14 (Plum Grove JHS): Start at Kir- 


choff & Vermont (stop), 8:30;, N. to Davis Ct. 
(stop), to Wilson (stop), to Adams (stop), R. 
to Wilson (stop). L. lo Hicks. 8:33: R. to Kir- 
choft L. to 2 stops, 8-35: lo Benton, L to Fair- 
fax (stop). L. to California (stop), 8:37;, R. to 
Tall Trees (stop), L. to Circle (stop), 8:39; to 
Garden (stop), R to Forest (stop), 8:41; R. to 
California (stop), L. to Oaksbury (stop), 8:42; 
to Dawngntc (stop), L. on Crestwood to Creek- 
side (stop), L. to Frontage (stop), turn around 
to Crestwood. 8-45; R. to Dawngate, to Men- 
cham (steop), 8-47; R, to Old Plum Grove. L. 
to Plum Grove School, 8:50. 


ROUTE 15 (Plum Grave JHS): Start at R. 


Frontage & Briarwood, 8 35: W. to Knollwood 
(stop), to Meadow (stop), to Oakwood (stop), 
to Woodland (stop), 8:38; to Crestwood (stop), 
to Longacres (stop). 8:40; L. to N. Circle 
(stop), L. to Park (stop), to Elmwood (stop), 
to S. Circle (stop). 8:42; to Elmwood (stop), 
R. to N. Elmwood (stop), L. to Park (stop), 
L. to Circle (stop), to Westwood (stop), 8:45; 
R. to Bralnvood (stop). L. to Brookdale R. 
(stop), to Courts (stop), to Thorntree (stop, 
8:47: L to Bralrwood (stop), R. to Linden 
(stop), 8:48; to Meacham (stop), R. to Brook- 
dale (stop), 8:60: to Woodctlfle (stop), to Old 
Plum Grove Rd., L. to Plum Grove School, 
8.55. 


ROUTE 16 (Central Road Special Opportuni- 


ty): Start at Rohlwlng & Rt. 14, 8:25; S. on 
Rt. 14, to Williams. L to Olive, R. to Warren 
(stop), to Wllke R. to 2407 (stop), 8:30; to 
Campbell, R. to Dove, R. to Eastman L. 
(stop), to Meadow, R. to Wren, L. to Fremont. 
L. to Jay L. to 2202 (stop), 8:38: to Campbell, 
R. to School Drive, L. to Slgwalt (stop), L. to 
Meadow (stop), to Oriole (stop), 8:42; R. to 
Park, R. to Meadow (steop), L. to Kirchoff R. 
to 3414 (stop), to Owl, R. to Slgwalt (stop), L. 
to Flicker (steop), 8:46; to Kirchoff, R. to 
Frontage,L . to Holly L. (stop), 8:48; to Owl 
(stop), R. to Falcon Ct. (stop), to Falcon Ct. 
S. (stop), 8:50;, to Central, R. to Central Rd. 
School, 8:55. 


BOUTE 17 (Central Road Special Opportuni- 


ty): Start at Campbell & Wllke. S to 3003 
(stop), to Kirchoff, 8'36; R. to Oriole, L. to 
Kingfisher (stop). 8:37: L. to Martin, L. to 
Dove (stop), L. to Kirchoff, 8:38; R. to Wilke 
R. to 3611 (stop), to Grouse, 8.40; R. to Dove 
R. to 2103 Hawk (stop), L. to Wren, 8:41; L. 
to Grouse (stop), R.'to Jay (stop), to Meadow 
(stop), 8:43; R. to Starling (stop), L. to Phea- 
sant, R. to Thrush (stop), to Meadow, L. to 
Kirchoff, L. to Owl, 8:45: L. to Kingfisher 
(stop), R. to Bobolink (stop), 8:48; to Fron- 
tage (stop). R. to Debra Ct. (stop), 8:49;, to 
Eleanor Ct. (stop), to Holly, R. to Owl, 8:50; 
R. to Central, R. to Central Rd. School, '8:55. 


BOUTE 18 (Central Bond): Start at Algon- 


quin Apts., N. on Wjlke to Birch, L. to Carr 
(stop), to Linden (stop), R. to Oak, R. to Carr 
(stop), to Wllke, R. to Dove (Wren), L. to 
Fulle, L. to Bluebird (stop), to Jay, L. to Cen- 
tral. R. to Owl. R. to Bobwhlte L. (stop), 
8:42; to Bob'whlte Ct., L. to Frontage (stop), 
8:44; to Owl, R. to Mallard Ct. (stop), 8:46: to 
Bobolink (stop, to Thrush (stop), to Piper Ct. 
(stop), 8:47; to Teal (stop), to Central, R. to 
Central Road School. 8:50. 


BOUTE 19 (Central Boad):' Start at Plum 


Grove A Illinois, E. to Vermont, R. to Wil- 
mette (stop), 8:30; R. to California (stop), to 
Benton (stop), to Plum Grove (stop), L. to 
Taft L. (stop), 8:34; to Gettysburg L. (stop), 
to California (stop), 8:36; R. to Lincoln (stop). 
L. to Vermont (stop), 8:38; to Hicks. R to 
Euclid, L to Rohlwlng, R. to Fremont, L. to 
Swan (stop). 8:42; R. to St. James (stop). R 
to Cardinal, R. to Fremont, L. to Rohlwlng. L 
to Fremont (stop), 8:44: to Emerson (stop), to 
Kirchoff cross, 8:45: to Frontage, to Central, 
L. to Central Rd. School, 8:50. 


ROUTE Ift (Central Road): Start at Talt & 


Plum Grove, 8:40; Taft to Lincoln (stop),'to 


Hoover (stop), 8 41, R. to Hoover Ct. (stop), 
to Vermont (stop). 8'43. L to Lincoln (sto|)) 
R. to Hicks. R. to Kirchoff. 8 45; L to Fron- 
tage. R. lo Control. L. to Central Rd School, 
8:50. 


ROUTE 21 (Central Road): Start at Euclid 


& Vermont 8:35, Pick up All children on N 
side of Euclid 8 39, to Klngswalk R (stop). 
to Plum Grove (stop), 8'41; L ,to Euclid, L 
lo Vermont, R to Adams (stop), 8 43; L. to 
Wilson fstop), L to Hicks (stop) R. to Kir- 
choff. 8 45: L to Frontage, R. to Central L 
to CentralRd . School, S:50. 


ROUTE 22 (Central Road): start at Kircholf 


& Hicks 8 38, W. to 290 (stop), to Vermont R 
(stop), 8 40: to Davis Ct. (stop) to Wilson 
(stop) 8-42. to Adams (stop), R. to W)lson. R 
to Vermont, L. to Kirchoff. L to Apts (stop) 
8 44, to E. Frontage, R to Central, L lo Cen- 
tral Rd. School. 8 50. 


ROUTE S3 (Central Road): Start at Dawn 


Gate & Meacham. 8:40, E. on Da\vngdte tn 
California cross. 8 45 
on Crestwood lo all 


slops to Creekside, L. to Shagbark (stop), to 
Woods Chapel (stop), 8 50; to Frontage, L to 
Klre-hoft, R. to Frontage. R. to Central. L. to 
Central Rd. School. 8 55. 


BOUTE 24 (Central Road KdjciU: Start at 


Illinois & Vermont, 8'40. S on Vermont to 907 
(stop), to Wilmette (stop), R. to California, L 
to Gettysburg (stop), 8:45: R. to Taft (stop), 
L. to Lincoln (stop) L. to Hoover (stop). R. to 
Hoover Ct. (stop), to Vermont, 8:47. L to Lin- 
coln. R. (stop), to Hicks L to Euclid. 8 50; L 
to Apts (stop), to Klngswalk R. (.stop), 8 53, 
to Plum Grove. L. to Kirchoff. L. to Vermont, 
L. (stop) to Davis Ct (stop), to Wilson (stop), 
8 58; to Adams (slop), R. to Wilspn (stop). R 
to Vermont, L. to Kirchoff. L to Oakwood 
Apts., to Hicks. R to Creekside, 9 00, R. to 
Shagbark (stop), 9 03; to Crestwood (stop), L. 
to Briarwood, 9-05. L to Frontage, L. to Kir- 
choff, R. to Frontage, R. to Central, L to 
Central Rd. School, 9:10 


ROUTE 25 (Central Road Kdgn. 12:31) to 


3:00): Start at Kirchoff & Owl (stop). 12 03, 
to Holly (stop), to Falcon R (stop), 12 05; to 
O w l , R . 
t o 
K i n g f i s h e i 
(stop, 


1 2 7 0 7 
; 
R . 
t o 
B o b 
o - 


link, L to Owl (stop), 12:10; R. lo Thrush 
(stop),-to Piper Ct. (stop), to Teal Ct (stop), 
to Bobwhite. 12.14: R to Redwing (stop), to 
Bobwhlte Ct. L (stop). 12:16; to Frontage 
(stop), 12:18; L. to Central. L. to Central Rd. 
School. 12-20 


SANBORN WOOD 


BOUTE 26 (Siuiborn & Wood): Start at Hicks 


& Dundee, 7-20: N. to 1600 Block (stop), to 
Rand L. to 2265 (stop), 7 22 to Lake Cook, L. 
to Irene L. (stop), to Brenlwood (stop), 7:24: 
R to Lenwood (stop) to Westwood (stop), R. 
to Rosalie (stop), 7 26: R to Lenwood (stop). 
L. to Lake Cook, R to Rand. 7 30; R. to all 


1 stops on R. side, to Hicks, 7:34 R to Dundee 


cross to jHome, R. to Oak, R. to Dundee 
(stop), R. to Elm R. (stop), 7.38; to Garden 
(stop). L. to Hicks (stop). 7:40, R. to Baldwin. 
R. to Benton. L. to Wood St. School, 7 48; to 
Slade, L to Oak, L. to Sanborn School. 7 53. 


BOUTE 27 (Sanborn & Wood): Start at 


Baldwin & Smith. 7-15: N. on Smith to Dun- 
dee, L. to all children on N. Side of Dundee to 
Quentin, R. (stop) 
to Camp Reinberg (slop), 


to Center Rd 
(stop). 7:18: to Woodland 


(stop), R. to 1st Street (stop). L. to Hlllcrest 
(stop), L. to Quentln (stop), 7:20; R. to Lake 
Cook, R. to Lenwood R. (stop), 7 22. to Shady 
Lane (stop), R. to Sunset (stop), L. to Creek- 
wood (stop). 7:24: L. to Barnngton Wood Rd 
(stop), L. to Shady (stop), to Lake Cook, L to 
Quentin cross to Deerpath. L. to Foxwood, R 
to Wedgewood, 
R 
to Lake Cook 
R. to 


Crooked Creek (stop). 7 30 to Quentin. R. to 
Dundee, L, to All stops on S. Side of Dundee, 
7:40, 
to Smith. R to Baldwin, L to Benton. 


R. to Wood St. School, 7:46 to Slade, L. to 
Oak. L. to Sanborn School. 7:50 


ROUTE 28 (Sanborn * Wood): Start £t 


Baldwin & Quentin. W 
to Coolidge (stop), 


7:20: to Sterling, R. to Apts (stop), to Coun- 
tryside (stop). 7 21; L. to Rte 14 (stop). R to 
Palos (stop), to Doe Rd.. 7:24, R. one block 
(stop), to Dundee (stop), 7 26; R. to Portage 
(stop), to Palos, R to Glencoe (stop), 7:28; to 
Wlnnetka (stop), to Poplar (stop), L. to Deer 
(stop), L. to Winnctka (stop), 7:30; R. to 
Grove (stop), L. to Glencoe (stop), 7:32; to 
Dundee, R. to all stops on S. side, 7:33; to 


Quentin, R to Hill (slop), to Rdio (stop). 
7:37; 
to Rte. 14 cross to AIwi (stop), to Col- 


fax, 7:40; L to Benton. R to Wood St School. 
7.4(i; to Slade, L 
to Oak. L 
to Sanborn 


School, 7 50 


ROUTE 2!) (Sanhorn & Wood) 
Start at 


Smith & Baldwin 7 25; W to all stops on N 
Side to Quentin, R (stop) to Lakeside* (stop), 
7-28: R. to Bayer (stop) to Glencoe (stop), L. 
to Perry (stop). 7 30- L to Bavcr (stop), R 
to Quentin (stop). L to Baldwin. R lo Frank- 
lin, 
R 
to M.irtlc (stop) 
7 33- to Poplar 


(stop). L to Maple (stop), 7 34 L. to Myrtle 
(stop), to Baldwin (stop). 7-36 R to Morrison 
L (stop), to Coifav. L to CoolidRC L (stop). 
7 38: to Alva (stop). R. lo Maple (stop), to 
Franklin (stop). 7:40; L. to Kaldwin. R. to 
Quentin cross lo 2nd house (slop), to Benton, 
R to Wood St School (stop), 7 46. to Slade. 
L. lo Oak. L to Sanborn School. 7 50 


ROUTE SO (Sanborn & Wood): Start at Col- 


fax & Smith. 7:30 W. on Colfax lo Stcphan R. 
(stop), to Gen Ct. (stop) 
7 32. to Karen 


(stop), to Baldwin (stop). R. to Eagle, 7.34; 
L to Hawk (slop), to Heron (stop), R. to 
Benton (stop). 7-35, to Wren R. (stop), to 
Cheumk (stop), R 
to Benton 
7:36. L 
to" 


Baldwin, L to McArthur (stop), 7 38 R. lo 
Elmwood, R. to Lincoln, R to Ashland, L. to 
103 S. to Glencoe. R to Linden. R to Lincoln, 
R. to Ashland. L. to Colfax (stop), to Rob- 
ertson (btop). L to Linden (stop), 7 41: to 
Hicks L to Wood, 7-42. R. to Oak. L to San- 
born School. 7 45. lo Wood. L to Wood St. 
School, 7 50 


SANBORN JR.'HIGH Route No 31: Starl 


at Colfax & Quentin 7.23. W. to Sterling R 
(stop), to Baldwin Cross to No. 920 (stop) to 
Countryside, L. to Rt. 14. R. to Palos R 
(slop) to Poplar, R to Park 7 26; L. to Wm- 
netka (stop, L. to Palos R. (stop) 7:27; to 
Glencoe (stop) 
to Dundee 7.2S. R. to Park 


(stop) to No 885 (stop), to No. 805 (stop) 
7.30, to Quentin, R lo Hill (stop) to Glencoe 
(stop) 7 32 to Bayer. L (stop) to Perry, L 
(stop) to Glencoe (stop) R to Lakeside. R 
(stop) to Bayer (stop) 7 36- 


To Quentin stop). L to Rt. 14. R to Frank- 


lin, R to Myrtle (stop to Poplar (stop). L to 
Maple (stop) L. to Myrtle (stop) to Baldwin, 
R to CoolidRe (stop) 7 40; to Morrison L. to 
Colfa.x, L. to Franklin, L to Alva (stop) to 
Baldwin, R. to Quentin 7.42; to Stpphan, R 
(stop) to Karen (stop 7 45. to Gen (slop), to 
Colfax-. L. to Benlon. R to Slade. L. lo Oak 
L to Sanborn School 7:50; 


SANBORN JR. 
HIGH ROUTE NO. 32: 


Start at Baldwin & Smith 7-10- W. nn Baldwin 
to Martin (stop lo Quentin 7 12; R. to Dundee 
cross (stop) to Center Rd. (stop) 7 14. to 
Woodland (stop) R to 1st Rd (stop) 7 16; L 
to Hill Crest (stop) L. to Quenlin (stop) 7 17. 
R. to Lake Cook, L. lo Deorpath, L around 
block to Lake Cook, R. to Crooked Creek 
(stop) to Bis Oaks, R to Shady Lane (stop) 
R. to Sunset (stop 7:22: L. to Creek Wood 
(stop) L. to Barrington Woods (stop) 7 24. 


L. to Shady Lane (stop) to Lake Cook (stop) 


7 25; R. to Lenwood, 
R to Rosalie 
(stop) 


7 27: R to Westwood (stop). L to Brentwood 
(stop) 7:29. L. to Lenwood (stop) to Irene 
(stop) 7 30, L. to Lake Cook (stop). R. to all 
stops on Lake Cook 7:34: to Rand, R. to all 
stops 7:40; to Hicks R. to Home. R to Old 
Bridge, L. to Timberlane (stop) to Hicks 
(stop) 7 45: R. to Wood St.. R. to Oak. L. lo 
Sanborn School 7:50 


ROUTE NO. 33: Start at Smith & Baldwin 


7 30; N on Smith to 855 (stop), to Cunning- 
ham R 
(stop) to King Charles (stop L to 


King Henr\ (stop) 7 34: L to Smith (stop). R. 
to King Arthur 7 36 
R. (stop) to Garden 


(stop) 
L. to Smith (stop) 7 3S. R. to King 


George R (stop), to King Ednard (stop) 7 40; 
L. to Dundee (stop). R to Pepper Tree, R to 
Countr\ 
Club Ct. (stop) 
to Garden (stop) 


7 43; to Old Mill Rd 
(stop), R. to Cunning- 


ham (stop) 7 45 L to Smith. L to Baldwin. 
L. to Benton R. to Slade. L to Oak. L. lo 
Sanborn .School 7 50, 


ROUTE NO. 34: Start at Baldwin & Smith 


7 20- N 
on Smith to Cunningham. R. to 


Thackery (stop) 7 21 L to Pepper Tree, L. 
(stop) to Delmar (slop) 7 22, R. to Home 
(stop) to Cypress Ct. (stop) 7 25; to Garden 
(stop, R to Oak (stop, L. to Dundee 7 28; R. 
to Elm, R. stop) to Garden (slop), L. to 
Hicks (stop), R. to Home, R to Cunningham. 


R to Timberlca (stop! 7 36 L. to Heather- 


lea (stop) L lo Apple Tree Ct (stopi ~ 38) 
to Russet VVtn (stop), to Reseda (stop) 7 40 
L to Crestview. R to Carpenter (stop) 7 42 
L to Fairwaj (stop. L to Reseda (stop). R. 
to Marsha (stop). R. lo Carpenter (stop). L. 
to Hicks R to \\ood 7-45. R to Oak. L to 
Sanborn School 7 30. 


ROUTE Hid SANBORN KINDERGARTEN: 


TAKE HOME 10'30 Leave Sanborn to Wood 
St . L. to Benlon. R to Baldwin. L to 500' 
(stop) to Stcphan L to Karen (stop), to Ueri 
Ct (stop), lo Colfax (stop). R to Franklin. R. 
lo Alvd (stop) L to Maple (stop), R. to Bald- 
win (stop) R lo Franklin L to Middle of 
Block (stop), to Poplar (stop). L. to Maple 
(stop) L to Middle of Block (stop) to Bald- 
win. R. to Coolidge (stop), to Sterling, R. lo 
900 (stop) to Countryside 


L to Rte 14. R to Doe Rd . R to middle of 


Block (stop) (1141). to Dundee Rd.. R. to 
Palos. R to North (stop), to Glencoe (stop). 
L to Deer (stop), R Jto Poplar (stop), R lo 
Palos 'slop). R. to Winnetka, R to Grove, L. 
to Dundee, R. to Quentin, Cross to 419 Dundee 
(slop), to Smith, R to Wilson, R. to Cedar, L. 
to Pleasant Hill School. 
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School Budget 
Projections To 
Include Expansion 


Money for expansion of Fairview 


School and a one per cent salary in- 
crease for teachers and administrators 
each year are included in three-year 
budget projections for Mount Prospect 
School Dist. 57. 


Toe projections were made Thursday 


by the Dist. 57 finance committee. The 
projections are simply for prediction pur- 
poses and do not necessarily represent 
what the board is going to do in the next 
three years, William Holloway, com- 
mittee chairman, explained. 


"To make a forecast, you have to 


make assumptions," Holloway said. 


The board last year approved a 


$150,000 expenditure for expansion at 
Fairview School. After a tax hike refer- 
endum failed last March, the board de- 
cided to form a committee to study the 
proposed construction. The committee 
has yet made no recommendation. 


"The money for Fairview is in the 


School Board To 
Meet Tomorrow 


The next meeting of the Mount Pros- 


pect Dist. 57 School Board will be held at 
8 p.m. tomorrow at Westbrook School, 
105 S. Busse Ave. in Mount Prospect. 


This is the first board meeting under 


the board's new policy of holding board 
meetings on the first Monday of every 
month in one of the various district 
schools. The second meeting each month 
will continue to be held at Lincoln Junior 
High School, 700 W. Lincoln St. 


budget and I think we should include it in 
our projections," Holloway said. "I think 
it's in the interest of the board that it 
(the expansion) be done." 


THE SCHOOL FINANCE committee 


was formed several months ago by the 
board in order to get board members 
"more deeply involved and give them a 
greater familiarity with the budget," 
Holloway said. 


Some residents criticized the board 


earlier this year, blaming the need for a 
referendum on the lack of a long-range 
financial planning on the part of the 
board. 


"Whe whole thing exploded on the pub- 


lic," Holloway said. "The feeling then 
was that the better way to do these 
things is to initiate some. long range 
plan. That way, if you know a problem is 
going to arise you can do something 
about it, perhaps improve the numbers 
before starting to make decisions on 
them," he said. 


Other projections are: 
—To continue the number of adminis- 


trative personnel at the 1972-73 level; 


—To add 150,000 plus a five per cent. 


increase per year for inflation in the 
building fund. This figure is to be re- 
duced by the percentage of decline in the 
student population; 


-To add $25,000 each year to the 


maintenance and building fund from the 
sale of the Sunrise School site; 


—To continue present state aid for* 


mula estimates with a variable in case 
the formula changes; 


—To add an estimated one per cent per 


year salary increase for secretaries and 
custodians. 


Improvement On Soo line 
Railroad Bridge Begins 


A Chicago firm has been given the go- 


ahead by state officials to begin improve- 
ment work on the Soo Line R.R. bridge 
over McDonald Creek in Mount Pros- 
pect. 


A pre-construction meeting will be held 


sometime this week at the site, south of 
the intersection of Wolf and Euclid 
roads. State Rep. Eugene Schlickman, 
R-Arlington Heights, who plans to attend 
the meeting, stressed it is not open to the 
public. 


The Herlihy-Mid Continent Co. has 


been awarded a $128,943 contract for the 
Improvements. The project, a result of a 
bill passed by the Illinois legislature and 
signed by Gov. Richard Ogilvie several 
weeks ago, calls for $170,000 in improve- 
ments and enlargements to be made, 
thus increasing the drainage capacity of 


the creek. 


The old culvert through which 


McDonald Creek water flows under Soo 
Line tracks into a tributary of the Des 
Plaines River has been blamed for much 
of the flooding in Prospect Heights dur- 
ing heavy rains this summer. 


Money for the project has not yet been 


authorized, according to Emery Kill- 
patrick, chief of operations of the Illinois 
Division of Water Resource Manaage- 
ment. "We don't have a release for the 
funds yet, but we do have a promise for 
the money," he said. As a result, Herlihy 
Mid-Continent has been given the okay to 
begin the project. 


Soo Line officials have/ agreed to sup- 


port the project with $47,,000 which will 
be used for construction of new culverts 
and enlargement of the drainage area. 


The many facets d'f the Northwest suburbs: their history, 
their vitality, their youth and their heritage are on dis- 
play around us. On this Labor Day we celebrate the 


changing life and mood of the suburbs. From sailboating 
in Dos Plaines to the rustic church at Algonquin and 


Roselle Road, the suburbs are our home. 


(Herald Staff photos) 


Teachers Going Back Without Pact 


Teachers in Prospect Heights Dist. 23 


will return to school tomorrow without a 
contract after voting to continue bargain- 
ing sessions with the school board for 
two more sessions. 
. , . 


"If we don't have a settlement after 


two sessions, we'll go back to the teach- 
ers and ask them what to do," said Ilene 
Waite, president of the Prospect Heights 
Education 
Association (PHEA). The 


unanimous vote was taken Friday, six 
months after negotiation 
started in 


March. 


"To my knowledge, this is the first 


time teachers have gone back without a 
settlement," said Mrs. Waite, who has 


taught in the district for four years. 
' Mrs. Waite said the PHEA executive 
.board recommended continuation of ne- 
gotiations. "We felt that two more ses- 
sions was a reasonable time limit," she 
said. 


OTHER ALTERNATIVES offered 
to 


the district's 74 teachers were declara- 
tion of an impasse with a call for me- 
diation or acceptance of the board's of- 
fer. Teachers did not vote on the alterna- 
tives, according to Mrs. Waite. 


The board's offer would give teachers 


a 2.6 per cent pay increase over last year 
and $15,000 for the merit pay fund. At the 


last bargaining session several weeks 
ago, the PHEA asked for a 2.6 per cent 
hike plus $25,000 for merit funds. 


Board spokesman Henry Vallely has 


said the $25,000 request for merit pay is 
too much. PHEA spokesman Larry Hal- 
ter claimed, however, that'the $25,000 
merit fund is needed because of the in- 
crease in superior rated teachers in the 
district this year. 


THE TWO sides already have agreed 


to giving teachers 10 sick days plus two 
personal leave days a year. 


Mrs. Waite said the two sides -are in 


the process of setting up meeting dates. 


The' sessions are open to the public. 
. Mrs. Waite said teachers have not re- 
ceived any correspondence from Cook 
County Supt. Richard Martwick, who last 
week reportedly seat telegrams to aQ 
school districts offering assistance in me- 
diation of contract disputes. She said she 
didn't know what teachers would think 
about the offer. 


"Mediation 


she said. 


is always a possibility," 


Supt. Edward Grodsky said Friday he 


had not received Martwick's telegram. 
"I think we're going to handle our own," 
he said. 


This Morning In Brief 


The Nation 


President Nixon launched a slashing 


attack against George S. McGovern, ac- 
cusing him of advocating a "welfare eth- 
ic" that would concentrate power in 
Washington and destroy the nation's 
school system . .. AFL-CIO President 
George Meany labeled both presidential 
candidates 
"unsatisfactory," 
calling 


McGovern an "apologist for the Commu- 
Biat world." 
• • * 


The president of the Air Line Pilots 


Association said the U.S. should deny 
landing right* to the air carriers of na- 
tions that harbor airplane hijackers. 
* * * 


Charging that man production tech- 


niques have turned auto assembly line 
workers into 'Industrial automatons," a 
United Auto Workers official called on 
Chrysler Corp. to help create better 


working conditions or the issue would be- 
come one of the union's 1973 bargaining 
goals. 


The War 


American warplanes dodged 30-foot 


missiles and MIG fighters to bomb a ma- 
jor North Vietnamese airbase just 10 
miles from Hanoi for the first time since 
the bombing, of the north was resumed 
last spring, the U.S. command said. 
* * * 


In ground action, Communists; staged a 


hit-and-run raid on a major' base- only 
four miles from Hue, the former •impe- 
rial capital and South Vietnam's third 
largest city. 
* * * 


Antiwar activist Cora Weiss, who 


helped arrange the release of three 


American fliers held prisoner by North 
Vietnam, said their freedom could be 
jeopardized by continued heavy bombing 
of North Vietnam by the United 
States ... She also said military "inter- 
ference" could hamper possible future 
releases in advance of the war's end. 


The World 


Egypt and Russia engaged in a war of 


words over the Middle East situation 
amid a report that European Common 
Market countries were considering, a 
more 'active role in the search for a 
peaceful settlement. 


* / * * 


Authorities sought two young laborers 


with criminal records as "material wit- 
nesses" in the firefaombing of a crowded 
Moutreal nightclub in which 36 persons 
died. 


* * # 


A Thai policeman accused of blow- 


ing up a plane and killing 81 persons, 
including his girlfriend and daughter, de- 
nied that he had boarded the Jetliner. 


Sports 


Swimmer Mark Spitz captured his 


sixth gold medal — an Olympic record — 
with a world record 51.2 win in the men's 
100-meter freestyle; 
Hinsdale's John 


Murphy was fourth in 52.1 . . . Keena 
Rothhammer, 15, of Santa Clara, Calif., 
upset Australian Shane Gould's bid to 
win a fourth gold medal... The U.S. 
basketball team, led by Mike Bantom, 
Dwight Jones and Tom McMillen, rolled 
over Japan 99-33 ... In track and field, 
a surprising Bill Schmidt won the bronze 
medal in the javelin, and Larry Young 
unexpectedly took a third in the 50-km. 
walk. 


Elsewhere: 


BASEBALL 


American League 


WHITE SOX 5, New Yon 


Texas 4, Milwaukee 1 


Cleveland 4, Minnesota 1 


National League 


San Diego 3, CUBS 0 


Pittsburgh 2, San Francisco 1 


Los Angeles 6, St. Louis 3 
Cincinnati 4, Montreal 3 
Philadelphia 8, Atlanta 1 


The Weather 


Temperatures from around the nation: 


Atlanta 
.................. 
- .............. - ......... .84 


Boston 
.................. 
- .......................... 74 


Denver 
Detroit ................................... - ........... $2 
Houston 
................ 
- ........... -------------- 90 


Indianapolis .- . — ........ - ............ - ............... .72 


Los Angeles ........ _ ............... - ....... -------- 82 
Miami Beach ........................ «..V.».....M».».91 
Minn. -St. Paul ........................ .' ______ ....... _..73 
New Orleans .............................. _ .......... _8S 
New York ...................... ________________ 73 
Phoenix 
.................... 
™ ........ __ ........... -101 


Pittsburgh ............. _ ....... ...... -------- ........ 70 
St Louis .......... _______________ ........... ______________ 90 
Salt Lake City ................. _. ....... _________ ....... .79 
San Francisco --------------------------------------- .66 
Seattle ................. - ............................ „ ........ 74 
Washington ............. _...«..« .......... ».H....».......77 
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Bus Routes For District Students Are Announced 


Elk Grove Township School Dist. 59 


has announced bus schedules for the 
coming school year. All tunes listed are 
in the morning. 


Buses will begin service on Tuesday, 


the first day of school, for grades first to 
eighth Kindergarten children and their 
parents may attend an orientation for 
kindergarten Tuesday. Parents must fur- 
nish transportation. Kindergarten bus 
service will start on Wednesday. 


Routes for Mount Prospect students 


aee: 


FOREST VIEW SCHOOL 


BUS NUMBER 11 


BUSES START 8:30 A.M. 


Stop No 1 — North Parking Lot, F.V. 


School: 2 — Arlington Hts Rd & Golf, 3 
- Arlington Hts Rd & Council Tr , 4 - 
Belmont Si Haven; 5 — Council Tr. & 
Tonne; 6 - 623 Golf Rd ; 7 - Golf & 
Lancaster: 8 — Lancaster & Sunset; 9 — 
Lonnquist & Meyer; 10 — Meyer & Vis- 
ta: 11 — Meyer & Golf; 12 — 807 Busse; 
13 — 903 Busse 


BUS NUMBER 13 
START 8:35 A.M. 


Stop No. 1 — Lonnquist & Waverly; 2 


— Waverly & Sunset, 3 — Waverly 4 
Glenn; 4 — Roberts & Green Acres; 5 — 
Roberts & Robin 


HOLMES JUNIOR 411011 


BUS NUMBER 13 
START 7:30 A.M. 


Stop No 1 — Intersection of Roberts & 


Sunset: 2 — Roberts & Lonnquist, 3 — 
Lonnquist & Waverly: 4 — Lancaster & 
Sunset: 5 - Waverly & Glen Lane; 6 - 
Busse Rd & Whitechapel, 7 - Busse Rd 
& Nightsbridge B - 
Prince Charles 


Apartments; 9 — Goebbert & Falcon. 


BUS NUMBER 26 


START 7:15 


Stop No 1 — Intersection of Golf & 


Patton; 2 — Fernandez & Ridge Dr. 
(second opening); 3 — Kaspar & Haven; 
4 — Noyes & Fernandez; 5 — White Oak 
& Kaspar; 6 — Cypress & Cul-De-Sac; 7 
— White Oak & Ridge. 


BUS NUMBER 14 


START 7:40 


Stop No. 1 — Intersection of Old Ivy 


Apartments; 2 — Briarwood & Algonquin 
Rd ; 3 — Briarwood & Charlotte Rd.; 4 
— Briarwood & Lynn Ct.; 5 — 2725 Briar- 
wood; 6 — Cedar Glen & Kimber, 7 — 
Cedar Glen & Shadyway; 8 — Embers & 
Kimber 


BUS NUMBER 24 


START 7:30 


Stop No. 1 — Intersection of Pheasant 


& Tamarack; 2 — Tamarack & Catalpa; 
3 — Tamarack & Locust; 4— Tamarack 
& Palm, 


BUS NUMBER 3 


START 7:25 


Stop No 1 — Intersection of Fernandez 


& Haven; 2 — 407 W. Haven; 3 — Noyes 
& Highland; 4 — Noyes & Evergreen; 5 
— Evergreen & Emerson. 


BUS NUMBER 10 


START 7:30 


Stop No. 1 — Intersection of Busse & 


Pheasant; 2 — La Verne & Magnolia; 3 
— La Verne & Catalpa; 4 — Catalpa & 
Buhse 


BUS NUMBER 4 


START 7:20 


Stop No. 1 — Intersection of Kennicott 


ic Princeton; 2 — Kennicott & Harvard; 
3 — Harvard & Noyes; 4 — Harvard & 
White Oak, 5 — 1102 Cypress; 6 — Kas- 
par & White Oak; 7 — 13 W Golf; 8 — 
207 Golf; 9 —611 Golf. 


BUS NUMBER 28 


START 7:30 


Stop No 1 — Intersection of Busse & 


Palm.; 2 — Palm & La Verne; 3 — La- 


Verne & Locust; 4 — Willow & Cherry- 
wood. 


BUS NUMBER 23 


START 7:30 


Stop No. 1 — Intersection of Arlington 


Hts. Rd. & Gosch's Nursery; 2 — Ar- 
lingta Hts. Rd. & Golf Terr.; 3 — Arling- 
ton Hts. Rd. & Council Tr.; 4 — 1635 
S u r r e y Ridge; 5 — Milbrook & 
Chesterfield; 6 — Highland & Victoria; 7 
— Highland & Pickwick; 8 — Pickwick & 
Chesterfield; 9 — Douglas & Haven. 


START 7:55 


Stop No. 1 — Tonne & Center; 2 — 


Clearmont & Maple; 3 — Maple & Mag- 
nolia; 4 — Maple to 600 Walnut. 


BUS NUMBER 22 


START 7:50 


Stop No. 1 — Oakton & Forest; 2 — 


Forest & Oak wood; 3 — Briarwood & 
Ridgewood; 4 — Evergreen & Cul-De- 
Sac; 5 — Wildwood & Higgins; 6 — Hig- 
gins & Stanley. 


BUS NUMBER 9 


START 7:50 


Stop No. 1 — Thorndale & Germain'e; 2 


— Germaine & Wildwood; 3 — Wildwood 
& Ridgewood; 4 — Ridgewood & Ger- 
maine (Willow); 5 — Willow & Edge- 
wood; 6 - Willow & Wildwood; 7 — Wil- 
low & Shadywood; 8 — Oakton to 631 
Oakton. 


BUS NUMBER 12 


START 7:50 


Stop No. 1 — Holly & Landmeier; 2 — 


Oakton & Rupley; 3 — Wildwood & 
Briarwood; 4 — Wildwood & Woodcrest; 
5 — Woodcrest & Briarwood; 6 — Wood- 
crest & Oakton; 7 — Tanglewood & Hol- 
ly; 8 — Greenbrier & Crest; 9 — Crest & 
Landmeier. 


BUS NUMBER 6 


START 7:55 


Stop No. 1 — Ridge & Peachtree; 2 — 


Larchmont & Carswell; 3 — Carswell 
(middle of the block). 


BUS NUMBER 21 


START 7:50 


Stop No 1 — Landmeier & Richard; 2 


— Landmeier & Ropollo; 3 — Lee & 
Dierking; 4 — Landmeier & First House 
W of Busse; 5 — Redwood & Cotton- 
wood; 6 — Cotton wood & Fleet wood; 7 — 
Redwood & Rock wood; 8 — Shadywood & 
Basswood. 


BUS NUMBER 25 


START 7:55 


Stop No. 1 — Cypress & Clearmont; 2 


— Cypress & Mimosa; 3 — Cypress & 
Mulberry. 


DEMPSTER JUNIOR HIGH 


BUS NUMBER 3 


START 7:55 


Stop No 1 — Cottonwood & Fern; 2 — 


Fern & Catalpa; 3 — Fern & Palm; 4 — 
Ash & Lancaster. 


BUS NUMBER 4 


START 7:55 


Stop No 1 — 2400 S. Elmhurst; 2 — 


Short & Lincoln; 3 — Elizabeth & Susan; 
4-668 Oakton; 5 — 730 Oakton. 


BUS NUMBER 10 


START 8:00 


Stop No. 1 — Beau & Westmere; 2 — 


Beau & Millers; 3 — Beau & Lance. 


BUS NUMBER 11 


START 7:55 


Stop No. 1 — Marshall & King; 2 — 


King & Clark; 3 — King & Ingram; 4 — 
Walnut & Leahy; 5 — Leahy & Stark; 6 
— Leahy & Clark; 7 — Clark & Kincade; 
8 — Walnut & Marshall. 


BUS NUMBER 13 


START 7:55 


Stop No. 1 — Willow & Birch; 2 — 


Palm & Robert; 3 — Robert & Catapla; 4 
— Robert & Cottonwood. 


BUS NUMBER 14 


START 8:00 


Stop No. 1 — King & Arnold; 2 — Kin- 


cade t Wilson; 3 — Florian & Seymour; 
4 — Seymour & Dorothy. 


BUS NUMBER 28 


START 7:50 


Stop No. 1 — Algonquin & Windigo; 2 


— Algonquin & Leslie; 3 — Algonquin & 
Doreen; 4 — Mt. Prospect & Westfield; 5 
— Danbury & Lancaster; 6 — Denver & 
Miami; 7 — 1415 Phoenix; 8 — Windsor 
& Jeffery; 9 — Windsor & Roxbury; 10 — 
Pennsylvania & Diamond Head; 11 — 
Colonial Lane Apts. 


BUS NUMBER 16 


START 8:00 


Stop 1 Kathleen & Dara James; 2 — 


Kathleen & Leahy Cir.; 3 — Victoria & 
Lance; 4 — Leahy & Amblesides. 


BUS NUMBER 18 


START 7:55 


Stop 1 — Dulles & Dara James; 2 — 


Dara James & Westmere; 3 — Easy & 
Miller. 


BUS NUMBER 23 


START 7:30 


Stop 1 — Dulles & Beau; 2 — Bennett 


& Norman; 3 — Norman & Wilkins; 4 — 
Wilkins & Dulles; 5 — Leahy & West- 
mere; 6 — Westmere & Little Path. 


BUS NUMBER 24 


START 7:55 


Stop 1 — Dover & Marshall; 2 — Dover 


& Pennsylvania. 


BUS NUMBER 26 


START 8:00 


Stop 1 — Millers & Lillian; 2 — Lillian & 


Westmere. 


BUS NUMBER 27 


START 7:55 


Stop 1 — Dulles & Marshall; 2 — Mar- 


shall & Westmere; 3 — Marshall & Mill- 
ers; 4 — Marshall & Lance 


BRENTWOOD SCHOOL 


BUS NUMBER 28 


START 8:20 


Stop 1 — Lmneman & Bel Air; 2 — 581 


Golf, 3 — Millers & Lillian; 4 — Lillian 
& Sandy; 5 — Lillian & Westmere; 6 — 
Dulles & Beau. 


HIGH RIDGE KNOLLS SCHOOL 


BUS NUMBER 23 


START 8:25 


Stop 1 - Ida Court; 2 - Pickwick 


Commons; 3 — Huntington Commons; 4 
— 1400 Elmhurst Rd., 5 — Kathleen 4 
Elmhurst; 6 — Cavan & Ambleside; 7— 
Lance & Beau. 


BRENTWOOD 


BUS NUMBER 28 


START 8:25 


Stop 3 — Miller & Lillian. 


RUPLEY SCHOOL 
BUS NUMBER 19 


START 8:30 


Stop 1 — Oasis Trailer Pk ; 2 — Hig- 


gins & Stanley. 


BUS NUMBER 22 


START 8:20 


Stop 1 — Oasis Trailer Pk.; 2 — Wil- 


loway Trailer Pk. 


JOHN JAY SCHOOL 


BUS NUMBER 14 


START 8:30 


Stop 1 — 3124 Busse Rd ; 2 — 3125 


Busse Rd.; 3 — Algonquin & Lake Briar- 
wood; 4 — 2830 E. Brarwood; 5 — Lynn 
Court; 6 — 2911 Briarwood; 7 — 2725 
Brairwood. 


BUS NUMBER 24 


START 8:25 


Stop 1 — 2109-2103 S. Arlington Hts. 


Rd.; 2 — 1535 Arlington Hts Rd.; 3 — 
1325 W. Golf Rd.; 4 — 2nd House on See- 
ger; 5 — 411 Seeger; 6 — 1918 Arlington 
Hts. Rd.; 7 — 2130 Arlington Hts. Rd.; 8 
— 135 Algonquin Rd.; 9 — 313 Algonquin 
Rd. 


t In Numhe, Of Policies 
4 Flood Relief 


Flood Insurance Plan Eyed 


1* 


by JULIA BAUER 


A national flood insurance program 


may be gaining popularity after severe 
flooding struck three different areas of 
the country during the summer, and 
most recently the suburbs. 


National Flood Insurers Association 


(NFIA) reports a marked increase in 
policies in the New York and Pennsylva- 
nia areas after Hurricane Agnes devas- 
tated large portions of that region 


Figures on the number of policies is- 


sued in the Palatine-Arlington Heights 
area are not available, but an NFIA 
spokesman reports a general upswing in 
the number of policies issued in heavily 
flood-damaged areas. 


MORE THAN mo insurance companies 


and the federal government started the 
plan two years ago 


Since then, it has had few takers In 


the Northwest suburbs, only Arlington 
Heights and Palatine qualify for the in- 
surance 


Reasons for this limited popularity of 


the program lie in several areas, begin- 


ning with the local governments. 


One catch to the package is a require- 


ment that the governing body prove it is 
working to prevent flooding problems. 


This includes strict land-use ordinances 


outlawing construction of homes on flood 
plains, and other planning and zoning ef- 
forts 


Once the Department of Housing and 


Urban Development (HUD) approves the 
efforts of the community, residents may 
apply for the insurance. 


Some towns that would qualify for the 


insurance haven't applied for the pro- 
gram, according to Paul S. Wise, presi- 
dent of the American Mutual Insurance 
Alliance (AMIA). 


As many as 7,000 communities may 


qualify but haven't applied, he reported 


Even after the community enrolls in 


the program, homeowner response has 
been disappointing, HUD reports. 


And insurance agents may not be ea- 


ger to push the policies because of low 
commissions. 


Anxious to promote the plan, the feder- 


al government has lowered the premium 


Wheeling Faculty, Board 
Settle On 6% Pay Boost 


by STEVE FORSYTH 


Acceptance of a 6 per cent salary in- 


crease for Disk 21 teachers has ended 
more than six months of negotiations be- 
tween the Board of Education and the 
Wheeling Faculty Council (WFC) 


The negotiating teams met at 4 p.m. 


Friday in an attempt to settle the nego- 
tiations without going to fact-finding, a 
step both sides had already agreed to. 


The WFC executive board must ap- 


prove the new one-year contract and the 
faculty must vote on it before it is offi- 
cially accepted, but both sides foresee no 
difficulties in those final steps. 


The major point of contention had been 


the base salary increase. The procedural 
section of the contract had been tenta- 
tively settled earlier during mediation by 
a federal mediator, Ed Wise. But when 
no agreement could be reached on sala- 
ry, the board withdrew its offer, saying 
the entire contract was again open for 
negotiation 


B O A R D spokesman John Barger 


opened Friday's session by announcing 
that his team was willing to put the same 
procedural agreement back on the table 
exactly as it had been accepted in me- 
diation. 


Talks then progressed to salary and 


fringe benefits. The board raised its pro- 
posed pay hike to 6 per cent from its 
previous 5^ per cent, and the WFC, ask- 
ing for 6H per cent, accepted. 


The increase does not necessarily 


mean a 6 per cent salary hike for all 
teachers. The' contract provides that 
$3,825.352 will be provided for salaries, to 
be divided up according to a schedule 
prepared by the teachers and approved 
by the board, Last year's salary total 
was $3.608,823. The new figure is based 
on 380 accredited teachers in Dist. 21, 


Sick leave also was changed to 12 


davs, but now includes two personal busi- 
ness days. The sick leave can be ac- 
cumulated to 100 days instead of 90 days, 
a point the WFC had sought. 


The first personal business day will be 


at the discretion of the teacher, but the 
second will be at the discretion of the 
personnel director. Guidelines for accept- 
able leave will be determined by a joint 
committee composed of teachers and 
representatives of the administration 


That joint committee was one of the 


agreements tentatively made during me- 
diation. The purpose of the committee is1 


to settle points related to working condi- 
tions That includes class size and other 
details of daily teaching. The committee 
will eliminate the need for certain details 
in the contract. 


EARLY IN public negotiations the 


board had sought a two-year contract, 
but issues of working conditions and the 
right to strike forced the contract back 
to a single-year basis. 


The new contract will read similar to 


last year's, with minor changes. The 
board agreed to handle payroll deduc- 
tions for insurance, for two pre-selected 
insurance companies. 


The WFC had asked for a tuition reim- 


bursement allotment of $20 per semeuer 
hour, but accepted the board offer of $15, 
not to exceed two courses or six hours 
during the regular school year. Tuition 
applies to college courses taken by the 
teachers. 


Barger explained that further allot- 


ments would indicate encouragement for 
teachers to take heavy study loads in ad- 
dition to their teaching. Barger said he 
did not want that encouragement be- 
cause "too many hours take away from 
professional responsibility." He added 
that teaches can still take extra courses, 
but they will not be reimbursed for them. 


Members of (be WFC worked during 


the weekend preparing a tentative salary 
schedule so the figures could be put into 
the district's computer in time for the 
first paychecks. If the schedule is not ac- 
cepted as prepared, changes will be 
made. Barger asked the council to make 
the attempt, rather than use last year's 
figures, which they know will have to be 
changed. 


rates for homeowners while it raised the 
commissions for insurance agents. 


RATES WERE CUT by 40 per cent, 


bringing the yearly cost for a $10,000 
flood insurance policy* down from $40 to 
$25. 


Commissions for agents were guaran- 


teed at $10 or 15 per cent of the policy. 


Timothy J. Kett Jr., a Palatine resi- 


dent who works with the AMIA, sug- 
gested two reasons homeowners may 
hesitate to take the flood insurance. 


"For one thing, most people think it'll 


never happen to them," he said. "And 
others aren't aware of the program." 


Palatine and Arlington Heights resi- 


dents may get the policies through their 
own insurance agents or by contracting 
State Farm Insurance Co. in Bloom- 
ington. 
- 
' 


Although few Palatine residents have 


flood insurance policies, recurring flood 
damage could move homeowners to get 
the policy 


Before the Rapid City, S.D., flood dis- 


aster, only 30 residents in that commu- 
nity had flood insurance, but many more 
joined following the flood; an agent who 
visited the scene reported yesterday. 


The combination of numerous floods 


and the insurance rate reduction may ac- 
count for a general increase in interest 
with the program. 


Four meetings have been scheduled by 


the Small Business Administration to 
give flood relief information to North- 
west suburban residents stricken by the 
Aug. 25 flooding. 


Two will be held tomorrow night, one 


at 8 p.m. at the Arlington Heights Munic- 
ipal Building, 33 S. Arlington Heights 
Rd.; and the other at 8:30 p.m. at Grove 
Junior High School, Elk Grove Boulevard 
and Ridge Avenue in Elk Grove Village. 


Two more have been scheduled for 


Thursday night, one at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Brentwood School, 260 W. John Foster 
Dulles Rd., Des Plaines; and another .at 
8 p.m. at the Rolling Meadows City Hall, 
3600 Kirchoff Rd, 


Representatives of the SBA Chicago of- 


fice will be at the meetings to discuss the 
types of disaster relief available, who is 
eligible for loans, and how application 
for help should be made. Residential, 
commercial and industrial property own- 
ers all are urged to attend. 


Man Charged In Theft 


Robert L. Baas Jr., 22, of the Willoway 


Terr., trailer park in Arlington Heights, 
has been arrested by Mount Prospect po- 
lice and charged with the Aug. 25 theft'of 
$200-worth of tools from the home of 
Joan Robbins, 1808 Pheasant Tr 


Bond was set at $500, pending a Sept. 


29 court date in Mount Prospect court. 


Percy 


4No Miracles Or Magic' 


J^^ 


Promising 
"no miracles" 
and "no 


magic," Supt. Richard Percy welcomed 
Mount Prospect Dist. 57 teachers back to 
school at the district's annual Institute 
Day Friday. 


"We are all aware that there has been 


a change in administration," Percy said. 
"But this has only meant that one human 
being has replaced another human being. 
It doesn't mean that I have come for- 
ward with a secret formula to solve the 
problems that face us. It means that I 
am a human being who will make . . . 
errors ..." 


During the speedh at Lincoln Junior 


High School, Percy enumerated his per- 
sonal educational beliefs and offered the 
teachers a series of challenges. 


"I BELIEVE that people are more im- 


portant than things," he said. "If I had 
my way, I'd like to make decisions with 
a consensus of opinion. But in many 
cases, this is just not possible The next 
best thing is to operate out of the will of 
the majority. I ask that those in the mi- 
nority try to see for a moment or two if 
they can't live within the majority deci- 
sion," he said. 


Percy said he would prefer that each 


person who makes a decision take the 
responsibility for his own act. But "if all 
else fails, the buck stops here in the ad- 
ministration building," Percy said. 


Huntington Commons Progress Rapid 


by TOM VON MALDER 


Work on all phases of the Huntingtom 


Commons development in Mount Pros- 
pect are proceeding at a rapid pace. 


The development, situated 
west of 


Rte. 83 and south of Golf Road, in many 
ways is one of the biggest things to hap- 
pen to Mount Prospect. Either built, un- 
der construction or on the drawing board 
are apartments, condominiums, a bank 
and shopping center, a day care facility 
and an office building. 


Back in 1968 when the controversial 


100-plus-acres were annexed to the vil- 
lage — primarily to stop Des Plaines 
from annexing it or Cook County letting 
an even higher density be put in — a new 
ordinance and indeed a whole new con- 
cept of zoning had to be adopted by the 
Mount Prospect Village Board and plan 
commission. 


That concept was the planned unit de- 


velopment (PUD) ordinance which basi- 
cally allows large scale developments 
"in harmony with the general intent and 
purpose of the zoning ordinance" but in 
excess of the normal allowable density 
and with a mixture of uses on the same 
property. 


UNDER THE PUD ordinance, Kenroy 


Inc. of Skokie, owners of the land, had to 
submit a detailed plan of development 
which would indicate the number, size 
and use of buildings. However, the ordi- 
nance and annexation agreement also 
permitted Kenroy to sell off portions of 
the total development to individual con- 
tracting firms. 


In fact, Kenroy has now sold off all of 


the subportions of the development and, 
in accordance with the ordinance, has set 
up a homeowners association to take 
over control of the common open space 
areas. 


Kenroy has improved the common 


areas, putting in a retention lake with a 
foot bridge, colored lights and shooting 
fountains. They have done most of the 


grass sodding and installed tennis courts 
and trees. A basketball court and addi- 
tional tennis courts which can be turned 
into a winter outdoor ice skating rink are 
also planned, according to Bill Dillon of 
Kenroy. 


THE VERY FIRST building to be com- 


pleted was the Countryside Bank, which 
has been open for several months. Con- 
tractor Bennett P. Trapani has now 
started 
construction of the adjacent 


Huntington Commons Plaza, a 32,000- 
square-foot retail shopping center. 


Trapani this week said he hopes the 


center will be ready by Easter with its 
"specialty 
merchandisers, 
(such) 
as 


women's wear, men's wear, fine shoes, 
imported gifts . . . carpets and drap- 
eries, jewelry, exotic foods, optometry, 
travel and real estate." So far, he said, 
one lease has been signed and several 
others are ready. 


The second phase was the Littlestone 


Co.'s moderate-and middle-income apart- 
ments A third of the 324 units are feder- 
ally subsidized. 


Work has begun on the Children's 


World Day care center, which is being 
built by Social Dynamics Inc. for an Oc- 
tober opening. The center,, operated by 
the Minneapolis-based firm, will be able 
to handle up to 120 children. 


KAPLAN-BRAUN INC. are building 68 


"town homes" as their part of Hunt- 
ington Commons. Fifteen of the con- 
dominium units, built in clusters, have 
been sold and three are occupied, ac- 
cording to Dick Braun. Braun said it 
would be another 18 months before all 
his units will be finished. 


Just north of the day care center on a 


lot that fronts on Golf Road will be a 
25,088-square-foot, two-story office build- 
ing. It will be built by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad signalmen who will occupy 
most of the second floor and lease the 
remainder as professional offices. 


A spokesman for the architects, Rabin- 


LeNoble Assoc. of Skokie, said bids will 
be advertised for the project very soon; 
however, he said no construction time- 
table has been set. 


Frediani Developers of Mount Prospect 


will be building 270 condominium units 
just south of the lake. Terry Frediani 
said the development, to be called Lake- 
side Condominiums, will have one, two 
and three bedrooms. There also will be 
two-story penthouse units and under- 
ground parking. 


CONSTRUCTION ON the four-story 


buildings is expected to begin in April 
and take 3% years. Frediani said the 
units will be priced in a range from 
$25,000 to $42,000 with 54 units in each 
building. 


Another 270 units will be built by Rich- 


ard Stein. These will also be in four-story 
buildings, but no further details are 
available at this time. 


This leaves two 12-story buildings to be 


built. Dillon said Kenroy has yet to sell 
these. Dillon said that units in 12-stories 
would not be able to compete with the 
rents of the other units because of the 
higher construction costs. 


Dillon said they would probably be sold 


off later this year and then be built last. 


Park District Extends 
Swim Pool Season 


The Prospect Heights Park District 


swimming pool season has been extended 
through the end of September. 


Lions Pool, at Camp McDonald Road, 


will be open on a week-to-week basis 
starting Sept. 5 between 6 p.m. and 9 
p.m. Monday through Friday, and noon 
to 9 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 


Daily admission for people without 


pool passes will be 50 cents for children 
and $1 for adults. For those with passes, 
admission will be 25 cents for children 
and 50 cents for adults. 


"There will be some decisions that will 


displease you but they will be decisions 
based on the good of the children and I 
am willing to take on this burden," he 
said. 


Believing that in education, the child 


learns more from the teacher as an indi- 
vidual than from all the "bright, shiny 
textbooks," Percy challenged the teach- 
er's to teach their students "how to learn 
and be excited about learning for years 
to come. What you do in the classroom is 
a reflection of your own personality," he 
said. 


PERCY ALSO ASKED teachers to 


keep pace and continue to learn. "If T 
had my choice, I'd rather have a well- 
informed teacher in a classroom empty 
of equipment than a dull teacher in a 
classroom filled with mechanical equip- 
ment and supplies," he said. 


In an effort to encourage teachers to 


continue to grow, Percy announced a 
new policy of in-service training. During 
the first semester, children will be dis- 
missed at 2:30 p m. every Monday so 
that the time from 2:30 to 4 p.m. can be 
used for training, Percy said. Also, the 
two Monday training periods preceding 
each marking period will be kept sepa- 
rate for teachers, he said. 


"I am buying you to do a more ex- 


citing job in your classroom," Percy 
said "Working together I think we can 
provide the bzest education system in the 
Northwest suburbs and perhaps the na- 
tion." 
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Expect Big Crowd 
For Next Hearing 
On Discount Store 


A large turnout of residents from the 


Surrey Ridge West and Heritage Park 
subdivisions is expected again Wednes- 
day night when the plan commission re- 
sumes its hearing on a major new dis- 
count department store proposed for a 
site near the intersection of Golf and Al- 
gonquin roads. 


Approximately 150 residents attended 


last week's plan commission meeting 
and voiced their feelings for a morato- 
rium on new construction in the south- 
west area until serious flood problems 
are solved. 


Plans by the May Company of St 


Louis to locate a Venture discount de- 
partment store here drew some sharp 
criticism from residents at a May 31 
hearing before the plan commission. • 


Many of the residents who testified live 


in the Surrey Ridge West and Heritage 
Park subdivisions located near the 
K-Mart shopping center on Algonquin 
Road. 


FRED 1WEN, president of the Heri- 


tage Park homeowners group, recently 
sent out a unique "Homeowner's Color- 
ing Book" urging residents to attend 
Wednesday night's hearing. 


At the May 31 hearing the plan com- 


mission was presented with a petition 
bearing nearly 500 signatures seeking to 
block the store's development. 


May Company, a St. Louis based retail 


corporation, operates 99 different stores 
across the country. The Arlington 
Heights store, if approved, would be the 
first Venture store in the Chicago area. 


Residents opposed to the new devel- 


opment generally cited the growing num- 


4 Flood Relief 
Meetings Slated 


Four meetings have been scheduled by 


the Small Business Administration to 
give flood relief information to North- 
west suburban residents stricken by the 
Aug. 25 flooding. 


Two will be held tomorrow night, one 


at 8 p m. at the Arlington Heights Munic- 
ipal Building, 33 S. Arlington Heights 
Rd.; and the other at 8:30 p.m. at Grove 
Junior High School, Elk Grove Boulevard 
and Ridge Avenue in Elk Grove Village. 


Two more have been scheduled for 


Thursday night, one at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Brentwood School, 260 W. John Foster 
Dulles Rd., Des Plaines; and another at 
8 p.m. at the Rolling Meadows City Hall, 
3600 Kirchoff Rd. 


Representatives of the SBA Chicago of- 


fice will be at the meetings to discuss the 
types of disaster relief available, who is 
eligible for loans, and how application 
for help should be made. Residential, 
commercial and industrial property own- 
ers all are urged to attend. 


ber of discount department stores being 
planned and approved near the Golf and 
Algonquin roads intersection. 


Arlington Heights now has four dis- 


count style department stores, three of 
the them located along Rand Road and 
the fourth, the K-Mart, on Algonquin 
Road. 


HAROLD KLINGNER, former presi- 


dent of the board of local improvements, 
told the plan commissioners May 31 that 
the Church of the Incarnation, which is 
located directly across from the pro- 
posed store site on Golf Road, also ob- 
jected to the new retail development 


May Company representatives have 


said the store would bring an estimated 
$250,000 in tax revenues to the Village of 
Arlington Heights. 


They said the company would be in- 


vesting a total of $5 to $6 million in the 
building site, landscaping and merchan- 
dise inventory. 


The proposed 195 acre site southeast 


of the Golf-Algonquin road intersection is 
now zoned for limited manufacturing de- 
velopment. May Company is seeking re- 
zoning for commercial use along with a 
special use permit to operate a tire, bat- 
tery and accessory shop. 


The plan commission hearing will be- 


gin at 8 p m., Wednesday at the Munici- 
pal Building, 33 S. Arlington Heights Rd. 


[ Meetings This Week 


Tuesday, Sept. 5 


The housing commission will meet at 


7 30'p.m, at the Municipal Building, 33 S. 
Arlington Heights Rd. 


Representatives of the Small Business 


Administration will meet with residents 
to answer questions in connection with 
the Aug 25 flood at 8 p m at the Muni- 
cipal Building. 


Dist 59 Board of Education will meet 


at 8 p m at the Mark Hopkins School, 
231 Shadywood Ln , Elk Grove Village. 


The referendum committee of the park 


board will meet at 8 pm. at Frontier 
Park, 1933 N Kenmcott Dr 


Wednesday, Sept. 6 


The plan commission will meet at 8 


p m at the Municipal Building, 33 S Ar- 
lington Heights Rd 


The environmental control commission 


will meet at 8 p.m at the Municipal 
Building. 


Thursday, Sept. 7 


Dist. 21 Board of Education will meet 


at 8:15 p m at the district administration 
building, 999 W. Dundee Rd , Wheeling. 


The Mayor's Round Table will meet at 


8 pm 
with Westgate Homeowners at 


Westgate School,, 1211W Grove St 


Friday, Sept. 8 


The plan commission will meet at 8 


p m. at the Municipal Building, 33 S Ar- 
lington Heights Rd 


T're rrtflny facets t>f the No"thwest suburbs their history, 
ihen vitality iht? r youth and their heritage arS on dis- 
play around u^ 
On this Labor Day we celebrate the 


changing life and mood or the suburbs From sailboating 
in Des Plamos TO the rustic church at Algonquin and 


Resells Road the suburbs are our home. 


(Herald Staff photos) 


Teachers Going Back Without Pact 


Teachers in Prospect Heights Dist. 23 


will return to school tomorrow without a 
contract after voting to continue bargain- 
ing sessions with the school board for 
two more sessions 


"If we don't have a settlement after 


two sessions, we'll go back to the teach- 
ers and ask them what to do," said Dene 
Waite, president of the Prospect Heights 
Education Association (PHEA). The 
unanimous vote was taken Fnday, six 
months after negotiation started in 
March. 


"To my knowledge, thif is the first 


time teachers have gone back without a 
settlement," said Mrs. Waite, who has 


taught in the district for four years. 


Mrs. Waite said the PHEA executive 


board recommended continuation of ne- 
gotiations. "We felt that two more ses- 
sions was a reasonable time limit," she 
said 


OTHER ALTERNATIVES offered to 


the district's 74 teachers were declara- 
tion of an impasse with a call for me- 
diation or acceptance of the board's of- 
fer Teachers did not vote on the alterna- 
tives, according to Mrs. Waite. 


The board's offer would give teachers 


a 2 6 per cent pay increase over last year 
and $15,000 for the merit pay fund. At the 


last bargaining session several weeks 
ago, the PHEA asked for a 2.6 per cent 
hike plus $25,000 for merit funds. 


Board spokesman Henry Vallely has 


said the $25,000 request for merit pay is 
too much. PHEA spokesman Larry Hal- 
ter claimed, however, that the $25,000 
merit fund is needed because of the in- 
crease in superior rated teachers in the 
district this year 


THE TWO sides already have agreed 


to giving teachers 10 sick days plus two 
personal leave days a year. 


Mrs. Waite said the two sides are in 


the process of setting up meeting dates. 


The sessions are open to the public. 


Mrs. Waite said teachers have not re- 


ceived any correspondence from Cook 
County Supt. Richard Martwick, who last 
week reportedly sent telegrams to all 
school districts offering assistance in me- 
diation of contract disputes. She said she 
didn't know what teachers would think 
about the offer. 


"Mediation is always a possibility," 


she said. 


Supt. Edward Grodsky said Friday he 


had not received Martwick's telegram. 
"I think we're going to handle our own," 
be said. 


This Morning In Brief 


The Nation 


President Nixon launched a slashing 


attack •gainst George S. McGovern, ac- 
cusing him of advocating a "welfare eth- 
ic" that would concentrate power in 
Washington and destroy the nation's 
school system .. . AFL-CIO President 
George Meany labeled both presidential 
candidates 
"unsatisfactory," 
calling 


McGovern an "apologist for the Commu- 
nist world." 
• • * 


The president of the Air Line Pilots . 


Association said the U.S. should deny 
landing rights to the air carriers of na- 
tions that harbor airplane hijackers. 
* * * 


Charging that mass production tech- 


niques have turned auto assembly line 
workers Into "industrial automatons," a 
United Auto Workers official called on 
Chrysler Corp. to help create better 


working conditions or the issue would be- 
come one of the union's 1973 bargaining 
goals. 


The War 


American warplanes dodged 30-foot 


missiles and MIG fighters to bomb a ma- 
jor North Vietnamese airbase just 10 
miles from Hanoi for the first time since 
the bombing of the north was resumed 
last spring, the U.S. command said. 
• • * 


In ground action, Communists staged a 


hit-and-run raid on a major base only 
four mites from Hue, the former impe- 
rial capital and South Vietnam's third 
largest city. 
* * * 


Antiwar activist Cora Weiss, who 


helped arrange the release of three 


American fliers held prisoner by North 
Vietnam, said their freedom could be 
jeopardized by continued heavy bombing 
of North Vietnam by the United 
States . . She also said military "inter- 
ference" could hamper possible future 
releases in advance of the war's end 


The World 


Egypt and Russia engaged in a war of 


words over the Middle East situation 
amid a report that European Common 
Market countries were considering a 
more active role in the search for a 
peaceful settlement 


» * * 


Authorities sought two young laborers 


with criminal records as "material wit- 
nesses" in the firebombing of a crowded 
Moutreal nightclub in which 36 persons 
died. 
* * * 


A Thai policeman accused of blow- 


ing up a plane and killing 81 persons, 
including his girlfriend and daughter, de- 
nied that he had boarded the jetliner. 


Sports 
The Weather 


Swimmer Mark Spitz captured his 


sixth gold medal — an Olympic record — 
with a world record 51.2 win in the men's 
100-meter freestyle; Hinsdale's John 
Murphy was fourth in 521 . . Keena 
Rothhammer, 15, of Santa Clara, Calif., 
upset Australian Shane Gould's bid to 
win a fourth gold medal . . . The U.S. 
basketball team, led by Mike Bantom, 
Dwight Jones and Tom McMillen, rolled 
over Japan 99-33 ... In track and field, 
a surprising Bill Schmidt won the bronze 
medal in the javelin, and Larry Young 
unexpectedly took a third in the 50-km. 
walk. 


Elsewhere- 


BASEBALL 


American League 


WHITE SOX 5, New York 0 


Texas 4, Milwaukee 1 


Cleveland 4, Minnesota 1 


National League 


San Diego 3, CUBS 0 


Pittsburgh 2, San Francisco 1 


Los Angeles 6, St Louis 3 
Cincinnati 4, Montreal 3 
Philadelphia 8, Atlanta 1 


Temperatures from around the nation 
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Bus Routes For District Students Are Announced 


. 


Hrjmc I! 05 p m. 
pr^ & Hit'h- 
CVclar & Hiv'li. 


ri".-, & rhnslmit 
i,. P'UT-. <1 


To School 7 3 0 
Central & W.il- 


Bus schedules for Arlington Heights 


School Dist. 25 along with St. James 
and Our Lady of the Wayside Catholic 
Schools and St. Peter Lutheran School 
have been established for the 1972-73 
school year. 


The routes, which will go into effect 


Tuesday when schools open, are as fol- 
lows : 


KOt TK lia (Snl,t|, JUS nnd St. Ivtcr I.nlli. 
srlm,.l>i To Srhool ~ W a m . 
M..p^ rvntral & Hit-Man.! 
•inrt Whitr Oak & Hmhhml 
liiul. r.Tlnr & Chnstnut. rvp 
f-niril * rh-.liuit Routr lum 


KOlTh 130 ISiiitth ,|||s) : 


-1 in 
H.imi- 30) pm 
Stop-. 
.- 


rit r-pr-s'! & Walnut Whlin Oak & Walnut. 
O-l.ir ft Walnut Rlrigc ft r«.(|,ir Rider &• r\- 
pr-~- RifUc & rVntrnl. MX) \\c^t Ci>ntrnl tdOO 
\V--t r>nir,il. Uilkt-& c,rm,. Yale & rjrovc 
l',"uN- hnmr 
Smith JHS to Walnut & Onlral 
Ih' n ~ani" a- a m 


KOI Th 131 (South .Ills) : To School 7:25 


a m 
ffnnii 7 no p m Slop'. Prairie A- Whitr 
rnl. Hi'kon * White Oak linker". & Lln- 
inln C\pr««. ft Pme c\ pr-.<. & Uelmt.iit. C'\- 
pr>"s-! & Harldnw. Haclrlnu & Mat-nolla. Central 
* Mfik-tmlM Reut.T ft Ynle. p.euter & Illinois. 
Si^w.ilJ A Ynle Routr home rnMTvil 


KOI TK I.'il (Smith .IIIS) : To Sr-lmnl 7 2', 


fl m. Hnnin :i 00 p m. Slop-. Davis ft t;mk>n, 
PrMle-n & Park Park & Cleveland. Falrv lew 
ft ClevrUnil Rork«ell ft Cleveland. Maple ft 
t l»vHand Orchard & Cleveland. Orchard ft 
rj.iMM-vrlt Maple ft P,oo-.eve|t Roi'kvvfll & P.e- 
vi-rli'% 
Orthard & I>\t>rl.n Onharrl ft Bur- 


Ion Crntral ft Eelmiml 
Pine ft Maunnln 


Hri'ih' home 
South .IKS In Davis ft Drvden 


th> n s?ime a 
1 a ni 


BOtTK l.'.li rsniilh .Illsi: To School 7 TO 


a m . Home 3 05 p m Stops Maunolia ft Ar- 
lington H'-iaht-i Road White Oak ft Arlmcton 
IHfhU Rd 
Cftlur ft Arlington t?el»ht.s Rd , 


Dunton ft Cedar. White Oak & Dunton Qi- 
press ft nunton. Maynoha & Dunton 
South 


,fl(S n<mt<< hnmc 
South JHS to Arlington 


It'-lKht-i Rd ft Magnolia then same as am . 


KOI TK 125 (Thomas .IMS ami St. Prlrr 


tilth, hihiiol): To School 7.,'JO a m . Home 3-00 
p m 
Stops 
Salem ft Northwest Highway 


Kcnmtott ft Northwest Hichvvay. Patton & 
Northwest Hljihwav. Princeton ft Northwest 
HiKhwuj 
Brown & ChlcaKO. Oakton ft Chi- 


ra«o Yale ft Elm, Harvard ft Elm. Patton ft 
Oakton Oakton ft Yale. Watllni; & Yale. Mar- 
lon & Yale. Route home 
Thomas JHS to 


Northwest Highway ft Salem then same as 
a m 


KOITK 126 (Thomas .JHS): To School 7-25 


a m . H"me 3 00 p m Stops Fremont ft Ren- 
ter. Fremont & Yale. Yale ft Miner, St. James 
PI court Miner ft Renter, Renter ft Camp- 
bill 
«47 Wllke. Oakton ft Wilke. 1223 North 


Wilke l:«7 North Wllke. 1601 North Wllke 
Route home: Thomas to Rand. Rantl to Wind- 
sor 
Windsor to Lillian, Lillian to Clarence, 


Cl irence to Rand Rand to Margaret, Marga- 
ret to CtoorKc. Course to Prairie. Prairie to 
Thomas, Thomar to Wilke, Wllke to Fremont 
(Re st of route In reverse ) 


KOITl, 127 (Thomas JHS): To School 7-20 


a ni 
Home 3 00 p m. Stops 
Yale & Euclid, 


Clue,mo & Hawthorne Chicago & Vine. Har- 
vard ft Vine, Euclid & Hnwthorne, St. James 
ft Dwver Patton ft Miner. Kcnmcott ft Cnmp- 
bi II Sunset & Dwyer, Heather & Harvard. 
Mulhi rn ft Harvard. Mueller ft Chestnut. 
Vine ft Chestnut. Oakton ft Walnut. Oakton ft 
Salem 
Oakton ft Harvard. Wulllm; ft Har- 


vard Silem Blvd. ft Thomas. Route home' re. 
virsed 


UOITK l'!8 (Thomns ,IIIS): To School 7 23 


a m. 
Home 300 p m. Stops: Kaspar St 


.lames, Kaspar ft Miner. Kaspar ft Campbell, 
S ilem ft Campbell. Salem ft Miner, Ridge & 
Kim. Salem ft Elm, Kennlcott ft Elm, Kcnnl- 
cntt ft Oaklon. Kcnmcott ft Clarendon, Chi- 
cago & Illinois Race Court. Olive ft Chicago, 
Race to Chicago. Route home reversed. 


UOtTK 132 (Blind .HIS): To School 800 


a m 
Home 3 00 p.m. Slops- Ivy Hill ft Ar- 


Imutori Heights Rd., 515 Ivy Hill Lane, Ivv 
Hill l.aiu: ft Burke. Burke" ft Cherry Lane, 1915 
Burke Route home same as a.m. except be- 
gin at Rand JHS 


KOI'TK 133 (Hand JHS): To School 800 


a m 
Home 3-flO p m. Stops' Vallev to Knob 


Hill (SVesI). Valley ft Knob Hill (East), Pl- 


netree ft Redwood. Redwood & Spruce, 1915 
Pinetree, Rand JHS 


BOl'TE 134 (Rand JHS and St. Peter Luth. 


School): To School 7:35 am., Home 3:00 p m. 
Stops 
Alleshanx & Lafavette, La(a\ette & 


Verde. Lesmjrton & Concord East. Lexlnurton 
ft 
Concord 
West. 
Lexington 
& 
RoanoKo, 


Raleigh & Roanoke. Verde & Roanoke, Rand 
JUS St Peter Lutheran School Route home 
reversed 


BOUTK 135 (Hand JHS): To School 7-35 


am., Home 3-00 p m. Stops 
Palatine ft 


Verde, Cambridge & Verde 
Champlam ft 


Verde, Huron & Verde, Rand JHS Route 
home reversed. 


HOUTK 13B (Hand JUS): To School 7:30 


a m.. Home 3-00 p.m Stops 
Ridge ft Pala- 


tine. Maude & Kaspar. Kennieott & Maude 
KennUutt 
& 
ShcnandoEih. 
Shenandoah 
& 


Creenbrler Ct . 2100 Shenandoah 
Alexandria 


Ct , Elizabeth & Alexandria Elizabeth ft Ken- 
nicott, Fiontenac & Kcnmcott, Rand JHS 
Route home reversed 


ROUTK 137 (Rand JHS): To School 7-25 


am., Home ! 00 p.m Stops' 1915 North Ar- 
lington Hts Rd 
104 West Palatine Rd., Pala- 


tine ft Fcinandei. Norman ft Fernandez, Ladd 
ft Fernando?, 724 Gett.vsburg, Shiloh & Kenni- 
cotl. Hlnlz ft Harvard. Stuart ft Hmtz. Bright- 
on fc Hint?. Sufflelcl ft Brighton, Wavorly & 
Brighton. Crabtree & Applctrce. Circle Hill 
Dr East Circle Hill Dr. West. Rand JHS Re- 
verse route home 


ItOUTK 138 (Hand JHS): To School 730 


a m , Home 3 00 p m. Slops 1711 North Wilke, 
1523 North Wllke Olive ft Wilke. Olive & Chi- 
cago. Jn Lane & Illinois, Burgoyne ft Yale 
Yale & Marion. Chicago & Thomas, Chicago & 
Maude, Yale & Maude, Lillian & Verde, Verde 
ft Palatine, Rand JHS 
Route home 
Rand 


JHS to 1711 North Wllke then same as a.m. 
route 


ROUTK Ml (Kami JHS): To School 7 30 


a m . Home '3-00 p.m. Stops: Lynnwood & 
Yale. Yale ft Thomas, Thomas & Harvard, 
Thomas & Kcnmcott, Thomas & L.vnnwood, 
Lynnwood ft Kaspar. Lynnwood ft Kenmcott, 
Patton ft Maude, Patton & Palatine Frontage, 
Highland & Palatine Frontage 
Rand JHS. 


Route home" Rand JHS to Lynnwood and 
Yale, then slime as it m. route. 


ROl'TE 143 (Rand JHS): To School 7 30 


a m , Home 3 00 p.m Stops Rand Hill Ceme- 
tery, Rand ft Greenwood Dr., LaSalle ft 
Chestnut Chestnut & Palatine Frontage. 213S 
North Kcnmcott 
2227 North Kennieott. 241S 


North Kennieott. 900 West Ratid Rd. 
SOO West 


Rand Rd . 700 West Rand Rd . 600 West Rand 
Rd . Valley & Arlington Hts Rd . Rand JHS 
Route home' Rand JHS to Arlington Hts. Rd 
Arlington Hts Rd. to Hill Cemelerv then same 
route as a m 
ROLTE 13!) (Miner JHS): To School 740 


a m , Home 3 00 p m. Stops 
600 West Rand 


Rd , Euclid & Meadow Ln , Euclid & Wedge- 
wood Wedgevvood ft Meadow, Bob-O-Lmk ft 
Manor Dr' Albion & Manor Dr . Larkdale & 
Manor Dr . Kensington & Manor Dr . Kensing- 
ton ft Fairvlew Kensington & Regency Dr. 
Easl, Kensington & Regency Dr West, Ken- 
sington & Phelps Route home reversed 


liOVTE t4l) (Miner JHS and St. Peter Lntli. 


School) To School 7 30 a m , Home 2 50 p m. 
Stops 
Grove ft Stratlord, Grove ft Phelps. 


Grove & Donald, Rammer & Gregory, Grego- 
r> 
& Evcinston, Gregorv & Dale, Dale ft 


Grove, Euclid ft Gibbons. Gibbons ft Fred- 
erick Oakton ft Hickory, Evergreen ft Willow, 
Evergreen & Hawthorne, Miner JHS, Belmont 
ft' Miner. St Peter Lutheran School. Route 
home reversed. 


ROI'TK 
14R (Berkley School): To School 


8 33 a.m. Home S 30 p.m., Stops. 600 West 
Rand, 700 Wset Rand, 800 West Rand. 900 
West Rand 1200 We-st Rand. Rand Hill Cemc- 
ter.v. Harvard & Hlntz 
Bnttam. & Patton, 


Patton & Hint/ Berkley School. Route home 
Siime as a m. 


ROUTK lt(i-K (Berkley School): To School 


13:20 p.m, Home 3 30 p m. Stops: 600 West 
Rand 
700 West Rand, 800 West Rand, 900 


West Rand, 1200 West Rand. Rand Hill Ceme- 
tery. Harvard ft Hint/.. Brittany ft Patton, 
Patlon & Hint/., Berkley School. Route home 
same as a m. 


ROL'TE 147 (Grrrnbrlrr School): To School 


8 10 a m , Home 3 30 p.m 
Slops 
SOO West 


Rand. 100 West Rand. Rand & Arlington Hts. 
Rd , 100 East Palatine Rd . 100 West Palatine 
Rd , Palatine & Chestnut, LaSalle & Chestnut, 
2100 North Chestnut Chestnut ft Rand, Ridge 
ft Ladd, Ridge & Palatine, Palatine & Kenni- 


eott. Palatine ft Verde. Greonbrier School. 
Route home same 


ROl'TE 
K-147 
(Crcenbrier 
School) : 
To 


School 12-30 p m. Home 3 30 p m. Stops SOO 
West Rand. 100 West Rand Rand & \rlinston 
Hts Rd . 100 East Palatine Rd. 100 West Pal- 
atine Rd. Palatine & Chestnut. LaSalle & 
Chestnut. 2100 North Chestnut, Chestnut ft 
Rand, Ridge ft Ladd Ridge ft Palatine. Pala- 
tine & Kennieott, Palatine & Verde. Green- 
brier School. Route home same 


ROl'TE 149 (Ivy Hill School): To School 


830 a.m. Home 3,10 p m. Stops: 411 East 
Rand. 1915 North Arlington Hts 
Rd . 2621 


North Arlington Hts Rd 
Hmtz ft Bradford. 


Suffield & Bradford. Suffield & Brighton Dry- 
den & Brighton. Windsor & Hint/.. 114 East 
Palatine. Ivy Hill School 
Route home 
Ivy 


Hill to Rand "ft Palatine then same as a m 


ROL'TE K-149 (Ivy Hill School): To School 


12 30 pm. 
Home 3-30 p.m Stops 
411 East 


Rand, 1913 North Arlington Hts 
Rd . 2621 


North Arlington Hts Rd . Hint? & Bradford, 
Suffield & Bradford Suffield ft Brighton. Drv- 
den & Brighton. Windsor & Hint/. 114 East 
Palatine, Ivy Hill School. Route home same 
as a m. 


ROUTE 142 (North School): To School 8 25 


am., Home 3 30 p m Stops- 213 Euclid 
Eu- 


clid ft Wedgevvood, Wedgevvood ft Stratford. 
Meadow ft Stratford, Wedgevvood & Rand. 404 
Rand. 600 Rand. Euclid & Wilshire-, Euclid & 
Dcrbvshiro, Beverley & Frederick. Beverley &. 
Hawthorne Douglas ft Frederick. Frederick & 
Pine. North School. Route home reversed 


ROUTE K-142 (North School): To School 


11 30 a.m Stops- 213 Euclid. Euclid to Wedge- 
vvood. Wedgevvood & Stratford. Meadow & 
Stratlord Wedgevvood ft Rand 404 Rand. 600 
Rand, Euclid ft Wilshire. Euclid ft Derby. 
shire, Beverlev ft Frederick. Douglas ft Fred- 
erick. Belmont & Frederick, North School. 
Route home reversed. 


ROUTE 144 (North School — St. James): To 


School 8.43 a m . Home 3 00 p.m. Stops 
Eu- 


clid to Wcdgcvood. Stratford & Wedgewood, 
Rand ft Wedgevvood, Prospect Manor ft Bob- 
O-Link, Prospect Manor & Bunting, Prospect 
Manor & Larkdale, Prospect Manor ft Ori- 
ole, Prospect Manor ft Kensington, Kensing- 
ton to Regency Dr. East, Kensington ft Regen- 
cy Dr. West, Kensington & Rammer, Rammer 


& Miner. Miner & Waterman. 
Miner 
to 


Prmdle Fremont & Prmdle. Prmdle & East- 
man. Euclid & Gibbons. Frederick & Gibbons, 
Oakton & Drur\. Route home? reversed 


ROUTE 145 (North School — St. James): To 


School S 35 a m . Home 3 30 p.m. Stops Der- 
d^ shire & Woodford. Ma> fair & Carlyle. For- 
rest & Grove. Grove & Waterman. Grove & 
Donald. Donald & Gregorv. Rammer & Grego- 
ry. Evanston & Grove 
Grove & Rammer, 


Donald & Kensington. Phelps & Kensington. 
Forrest & Kensington. Stratford & Kensing- 
ton. Mirer & Windsor Miner & Wilshire. Wil- 
shire & Euclid. St. James School. Route home 
re\ersed 
ROITE K-148 (Wil-on School): To School 


12 30 p m . Home 3 00 p m Stops Windsor * 
Palatine. Windsor & Lillian. Jane & Clarence, 
Margaret 
& Rand. 
Margaret & George. 


Prairio & George. Beverley & Maude. Maude 
& 
Pine. 
L\nm\ood 
& Pine. 
Belmont 
£ 


Thomas Thomas & Ridge Lynmvood & Kas- 
par. Kaspar & Maude. Kaspar & Palatine 
Frontage. Ridge & Palatine Frontage. Fernan- 
dez & Palatine Frontage Wilson School. Route 
home same as a m. 


ROUTE 148 (Wilson School): To School S 25 


am. Home 5-30 p m. Stops Windsor & Pala- 
tine. Wmdosr & Lillian. Jane & Clarence, 
Margaret 
& Rand. 
Margaret 
& George, 


Prairie & George Beverley & Maude. Maude 
& 
Pine. 
Lymiuood & Pine. 
Belmont * 


Thomas.. Thomas & Ridge. L\nn\vood & Has. 
par 
Kaspar & Maude Kaspar & Palatine 


Frontage Ridge & Palatine Frontage. Fernan- 
dez & Palatine Frontage. Wilson School. Route 
home sam aes a.m 


ROUTE 157 (Our Lady of Wayside School): 


To School S 15 a m 
Home 2-40 p m. Stops: 


Magnolia & Pine. Magnolia & Haddow. Had- 
dow & C\ press, Cypress & Pine Cedar & Ev- 
ergreen. Cedar & Dunton. Cedar & Highland. 
Cedar & Mitchell Cedar & Ridge. Cypress & 
Ridge Central & Walnut. Route home: Wa>- 
side to Arlington Hts. Rd & Magnolia then 
same as a.m. 


ROUTE 158 (Our Lady of Wayside School): 


To School 8-15 a.m.. Home 2 40 p m. Stops: 
Walnut & Magnolia. Walnut & White Oak. 
Chestnut & White Oak, Dunton & White 
Oak, Dunton & Magnolia, Magnolia & High- 
land. Route home reversed. 


Wheeling Faculty, Board 
Settle On 6% Pay Boost 


by STEVE FORSYTH 


Acceptance of a 6 per cent salary in- 


crease for Dist. 21 teachers has ended 
more than six months of negotiations be- 
tween the Board of Education and the 
Wheeling Faculty Council (VVFC). 


The negotiating teams met at 4 p.m. 


Friday in an attempt to settle the nego- 
tiations without going to fact-finding, a 
step both sides had already agreed to. 


The WFC executive board must ap- 


prove the new one-year contract and the 
faculty must vote on it before it is offi- 
cially accepted, but both sides foresee no 
difficulties in those final steps. 


The major point of contention had been 


the base salary increase. The procedural 
section of the contract had been tenta- 
tively settled earlier during mediation by 
a federal mediator, Ed Wise. But when 
no agreement could be reached on sala- 
ry, the board withdrew its offer, saying 
the entire contract was again open for 
negotiation. 


B O A R D spokesman John Barger 


opened Friday's session by announcing 
that his team was willing to put the same 
procedural agreement back on the table 
exactly as it had been accepted in me- 
diation. 


Talks then progressed to salary and 


fringe benefits. The board raised its pro- 
posed pay hike to 6 per cent from its 
previous 5Ms per cent, and the WFC, ask- 
ing for 6Ls per cent, accepted. 


The increase does not necessarily 


mean a 6 per cent salary hike for all 
teachers. 
The contract provides that 


$3,825,352 will be provided for salaries, to 
be divided up according to a schedule 
prepared by the teachers and approved 
by the board. Last year's salary total 
was $3.608,823. The new figure is based 
on 380 accredited teachers in Dist. 21. 


Sick leave also was changed to 12 


Suspect In Race 
Track Robbery Is 
Nabbed In Detroit 


A man sought in connection with an 


armed robbery at Arlington Park Race 
Track in August, 1971, was arrested last 
week in Detroit, by the FBI and has been 
brought to Arlington Heights to face 
charges against him. 


Louis Crutcher, 25, was arrested by 


FBI agents while working as a groom at 
Detroit City Race Track, police said. 
Crutcher, who also goes by the names 
Louis Brownson and Louis Gardner, is 
charged with armed robbery, attempted 
murder and aggravated assault in con- 
nection with the robbery of a horse train- 
er and owner at Arlington Park Aug. 3, 
1971. He is being held on $25,000 bond in 
the Arlington Heights Jail. His court date 
has been set for Sept. 8, police said. 


Crutcher, along with an unnamed ac- 


complice, allegedly robbed horse owner 
Mark Leach, 56. Winchester, Tenn, of at 
least $600. possibly as much as $1,500, 
police said. During the robbery Leach 
was hit over the head with a two-foot 
long piece of wood, As a result, Leach 
said he suffered a skull fracture, con- 
cussion and cuts and bruises, 


Police said it is believed Crutcher was 


working for Leach as a groom at Arling- 
ton Park at the time of the robbery. 


Meeting Rescheduled 
~ 


Tonight's regularly scheduled village 


board meeting has been rescheduled at 8 
p.m., Sept. 11 at the Municipal Building, 
33 S. Arlington Heights Rd. 


days, but now includes two personal busi- 
ness days. The sick leave can be ac- 
cumulated to 100 days instead of 90 days, 
a point the WFC had sought. 


The first personal business day will be 


at the discretion of the teacher, but the 
second will be at the discretion of the 
personnel director. Guidelines for accept- 
able leave will be determined by a joint 
committee composed of teachers and 
representatives of the administration. 


That joint committee was one of the 


agreements tentatively made during me- 
diation. The purpose of the committee is 
to settle points related to working condi- 
tions. That includes class size and other 
details of daily teaching. The committee 
will eliminate the need for certain details 
in the contract. 


EARLY IN public negotiations the 


board had sought a two-year contract, 
but issues of working conditions and the 
right to strike forced the contract back 
to a single-year basis. 


The new contract will read similar to 


last year's, with minor changes. The 
board agreed to handle payroll deduc- 
tions for insurance, for two prc-selected 
insurance companies. 


The WFC had asked for a tuition reim- 


bursement allotment of $20 per semester 
hour, but accepted the board offer of $15, 
not to exceed two courses or six hours 
during the regular school year. Tuition 
applies to college courses taken by the 
teachers. 


Barger explained that further allot- 


ments would indicate encouragement for 
teachers to take heavy study loads in ad- 
dition to their teaching. Barger said he 
did not want that encouragement be- 
cause "too many hours take away from 
professional responsibility." He added 
that teaches can still take extra courses, 
but they will not be reimbursed for them. 


Members of the WFC worked during 


the weekend preparing a tentative salary 
schedule so the figures could be put into 
the district's computer in time for the 
first paychecks. If the schedule is not ac- 
cepted as prepared, changes will be 
made. Barger asked the council to make 


, the attempt, rather than use last year's 


figures, which they know will have to be 
changed. 


Preliminary Work 
For Sewers Begins 


Preliminary work has begun for a new 


system of storm sewers to be located in 
v a r i o u s locations of unincorporated 
Wheeling Township, Lawrence Carrozza, 
township highway commissioner, said 
Friday. 


Carrozza said the sotrm sewer system 


will be located on Dorset and Olive 
streets south of Dale Avenue and on 
Phelps Avenue, Forrest Avenue and 
Stratford Road between Rand Road and 
Oakton Street, He said these areas have 
experienced severe flooding this sum- 
mer, 
adding that the only accom- 


modation for storm water in the area 
now are tiles that were installed when 
the area was still farm land. He said he 
does not know how old the tiles are, but 
that they are badly deteriorating. 


During recent widespread flooding, 


township pumps worked night and day in 
this area, Carrozza said. He added that 
two pumps burned up as a result of the 
heavy flooding. 


Engineering work for the sewers is 


being completed and bids for the project 
being accepted, Carrozza said. Bids are 
to be open Sept. 13, with construction to 
begin immediately, he said. Carrozza 
said he hopes the system will be com- 
pleted before the cold weather of winter 
sets in. 


Because work done so far is only pre- 


liminary, Carrozza said no cost estimate 
of the project has yet been established. 


MICHAEL J. GEDDES, 21, of 161 S. Bothweil, Palatine, 
was seriously injured Friday night when he lost control 
of his car on Northwest Highway in Palatine and hit a 
post at 450 N. Northwest Hwy. He was taken to North- 
west Community Hospital in Arlington Heights where, he 
was treated for two broken legs, a broken jaw and lac- 


Accideiit Reported 


A two-car collision at 7:01 a.m. Friday 


at the intersection of Algonquin Road 
and New Wilke Road resulted in minor 
injuries to an Elk Grove Village woman. 


Jean Kraniewski, 42, 130 Brandywine 


Ave., Elk Grove Village, was taken to 
Northwest Community Hospital to be 
treated for a puncture wound to her right 
ankle. 


Mrs. Kraniewski told police she was 


northwest-bound on Algonquin when a 
car driven by Shirley M. Weisman, 37, 
3215 Dove Ct., Rolling Meadows, pulled 
out in front of her from New Wilke. Mrs. 
Weisman said she was making a left turn 
onto Algonquin and did not see the on- 
coming vehicle. 


Mrs. Weisman was cited for failure to 


yield after a stop. 


Fire, Ambulance Calls 


Thursday, Aug. 31 


11:36 a.m. — Fire call at 908 W. 


George St. Electric range problem. 


5:09 p.m. — Ambulance call at Algon- 


quin Road and New Wilke Road. False 
alarm. 


5:20 p.m. — Fire call at Arlington 


Park Towers. False alarm. 


8:05 p.m. — Ambulance call at Rand 


Road and Waterman Road. Automobile 
accident victim taken to Northwest Com- 
munity Hospital. 


9:03 p.m. — Emergency call at Fer- 


nandez Avenue and Park Street. Gaso- 
line washdown. 


9:12 p.m. — Ambulance call at 1307 E. 


Palatine Rd. Patient taken to Northwest 
Community Hospital. 


Friday, Sept. 1 


Two Injured In 
Car Collision 


Two Arlington Heights men were in- 


jured in a collision at 8:04 p.m. Thursday 
on Rand Road west of Oakton Street. 


Richard E. Broscovak, 46, 1440 N. 


Hickory Ln., was taken by ambulance to 
Northwest Community Hospital to be ex- 
amined after he complained of pain in 
his left side. Patrick J. Murphy, 36, 2010 
Shenandoah Dr., suffered a small cut on 
his left elbow but refused first aid treat- 
ment. 


Police said Murphy was driving south- 


east-bound on Rand behind a car driven 
by Broscovak. Broscovak told police he 
had stopped to make a left turn into a 
private driveway when Murphy's car 
struck his car in the rear. Murphy said 
he could not stop in time to avoid the 
collision. 


Police cited Murphy for failure to re- 


duce speed to avoid an accident and 
Broscovak for driving while intoxicated. 


Paving Project Begins 


Wheeling Township is now taking bids 


for several road paving projects in unin- 
corporated township areas, it was an- 
nounced Friday by Lawrence Carrozza, 
township highway commissioner. 


Roads that will come under the project 


include portions of Mandel Lane, Alder- 
man Avenue and Roberts Lane in Pros- 
pect Heights and Linwood subdivision, 
Carrozza said. Paving should begin by 
the end of September and completion is 
slated for the end of October. 


Vote To Deny Zoning 


The Arlington Heights plan commission 


has voted to recommend denial of a peti- 
tion by a Mount Prospect dentist for re- 
zoning and annexation of property at 1635 
N. Arlington Heights Rd. 


Dr. Dwain Marquette is seeking to de- 


velop the site for an office building. 


orations. He was improved yesterday. According to po- 
lice reports, Geddes was eastbound on Northwest High- 
way when he lost control of his car and it went over a 
divider, hit a curb on the north side of the road and 
then hit the post. 


(Photo by Greg Warner) 


4:23 a.m. — Ambulance call at 2300 S. 


Goebbert Rd. False alarm. 


7:03 a.m. — Ambulance call at Algon- 


quin Road and New Wilke Road. Two au- 
tomobile 
accident 
victims 
taken to 


Northwest Community Hospital. 


Food Mart Robbed 


Arlington Heights police are looking 


for two men who robbed the Convenient 
Food Mart at 1707 Central Rd. of an un- 
disclosed amount of money on Friday at 
4:25 p.m. 


According to police reports, two men in 


their early 20's entered the store and de- 
manded all the money in the cash regis- 
ter be placed in a paper bag and handed 
over to them. 
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Residents Gear 
For 'Battle Of 
Sewage Plant' 


by AL MESSERSCHM1DT 


Des Plaines residents have affirmed 


plans to battle location of a $48 million 
sewage treatment plant here. 


Homeowners in west Des Plaines 


sharply criticized comments by Ben So- 
sewitz, Metropolitan Sanitary District su- 
perintendent, last week that he can 
"guarantee" the plant will not produce 
offensive odors to annoy residents living 
near the 106-acre plant site at Oakton 
Sfr«rt and Elmhurst Road. 


"f can't see how it won't smell," Mrs. 


Theodore Kaminski, 421 Cordial Ln., 
said. 


"We are opposed to the plant because 


it would stink. It deprives the city of tax 
revenue on more than 100 acres of land 
and the smell would decrease the value 


Des Plaines 
Man Victim 
In Slayings 


A 27-year-old man from unincorporated 


Des Plaines was one of three persons 
killed by shotgun blasts Saturday during 
an apparent holdup attempt at a West 
Side Chicago Junkyard owned by the Des 
Plaines man. 


According to reports, an off-duty Chi- 


cago policeman found Neil Wasserman, 
9130 N. Lincoln Ave., Des Plaines, lying 
in a gutter in front of the Northern Iron 
and Salvage Co., 409 N. Pulaski Rd., Chi- 
cago, which Wasserman owned. 


Police said Wasserman had a shotgun 


wound in his neck when he was found by 
Patrolman Walter Siudut. Wasserman 
died en route to a Chicago hospital. 


Wasserman's 
father-in-law, Martin 


Boyer, 48, of 4311 W. Grove Ave., Skokie, 
and an employe of the salvage company, 
Johnnie Jones, 44, of 4319 W. Cullertorf 
Ave., Chicago, were found in the com- 
pany office dead from shotgun wounds. 


Police speculated the triple slaying, 


which occured late Saturday afternoon, 
happened during a robbery attempt but 
did not know if anything was taken. 


A homicide detective of the Chicago 


Police Department's Fillmore District 
told the Herald yesterday that police 
have made no arrests and have no sus- 
pects in the killings. 


The salvage company was robbed by 


two unknown gunmen May 1 who es- 
caped with 1752. 'According to reports, 
Wasserman and Jones were present but 
unharmed during that holdup. 


of our homes," Ted Kulaga, 455 Cordial 
Dr., said. 


ALD. ALAN ABRAMS (8th), who at- 


tacked the proposal at an Aug. 8 meeting 
of the city council and Sosewitz, said 
residents are "not oposed to the plant. 
There is no question relative to need. 


"The main objection is simply one of 


location," he said. 


MSD proposed the Des Plaines site for 


the O'Hare Water Reclamation Plant be- 
cause "we feel there should be a plant 
within each drainage basin area, to 
handle waste load for the area," Sosew- 
itz said. The proposed plant will serve a 
58-sq. mi. area in the Northwest suburbs 
including Wheeling, Buffalo Grove Ar- 
lington Heights, Mount Prospect, Pros- 
pect Heights, Des Plaines, Glenview, 
Rolling Meadows and Elk Grove Village. 


Abrams said the proposed site "is al- 


ready criss crossed by mets from O'Hare 
(airport). The area is under environmen- 
tal impact already. 


"The plant site is a very poor one," be 


said. "There are numerous other sites 
nearby." 


Area residents have proposed location 


of the plant at O'Hare. MSD owns 100 
acres of airport land. Chicago reportedly 
will make an additional 50 acres avail- 
able for flood control. 


SOSEWITZ SAID last week that Chi- 


cago and Federal Avaiation Adminis- 
tration opposition to construction of the 
plant on airport land forced location in 
Des Plaines. 


"The City of Chicago opposes location 


of the plant at O'Hare and that stops the 
idea," Abrams said. "But, an objection 
by Des Plaines does not carry the weight 
of an objection by Chicago." 


Sosewitz was critical of Abrams in an 


interview with the Herald, accusing the 
alderman of "generating a hornets' nest 
in his ward." 


"Personal comments are irrelevant," 


Abrams said. "I'm only the standard 
bearer for a lot of people who have 
fought this for many years." 


Abrams said he moved to 514 West- 


mere Rd. in the 8th Ward about five 
years ago. "This battle started before 
that. I only became an alderman a year 
ago." 


ABRAMS APPARENTLY drew Sosew- 


itz's criticism for comments during the 
Aug. 8 meeting. Abrams opened the 
meeting by claiming that MSD's 5-mjl- 
lion-gallon-per-day Hanover Park plant 
is "out of control." 


Sosewitz called the comments "a dis- 


grace," "Character assassination" and 
"the height of irresponsibility." 


"I was prepared to go to that meeting 


and listen to the presentation like any 
other council member," Abrams said 


(Continued on page 3) 


The matiy facets of'the Northwest'suburbs: their history, 
fheir vitality, their youth and their heritage are on dis- 
play, around us. On this Labor Day we celebrate the 


changing life and mood of the suburbs. From sailboating 
in Dos Plaines to the rustic church at Algonquin and 


Roselle Road, the suburbs are our home. 


- 
' 
(Herald Staff photos) 


Redevelopment Unit OKs Land Trade 


The Des Plaines Redevelopment Asso- 


ciation board Friday approved a land 
trade contract expected to prompt a $10' 
million office building-mall'downtown. . ' 
; , •> 
The, board approved, without opposi- 


tion, the $400,000 land trade with St., 
Mary's Church, Ralph Martin, associ- 
ation negotiator, said. 


Approval of the contract, which will 


exchange $150,000 and five parcels of 
Pearson Street land for old church prop- 
erty and a playground, is expected by 
Archbishop John Cardinal Cody of Chi- 
cago within a week. 


•• "Everybody seems to be in agreement. 
Signing the contract is just a formality 
at this point," Martin said after nearly 
four, years of •negotiation to purchase the 
property for Des Plaines-downtown rede- 
velopment. 


The Rev. Martin Fanell, pastor of St. 


Mary's, told the Herald last week the 
contract, which may finance construction 
of a new rectory, is acceptable., 


M A R T I N ESTIMATED the 41,750 


square feet of Pearson Street property 
will be cleared "by the end of the year." 
Tenants in the buildings have been noti- 


fied of the pending contract, he said. 


Blacktopping of the property will lead 


to removal of the old church by spring, 
Martin said. The proposed contract re- 
quires the redevelopment group to store 
tiie church bell for future placement in a 
park at the site. 


Demolition of the old church will allow 


Des Plaines to install storm sewers and 
widen Prairie Street. "The balance of 
the land will then be used for temporary 
parking,!' Martin said. 


"We hope to start construction of the 


$10 million mall and office building by 
spring," he said. "We're talking to mort- 
gage brokers now to finance the proj- 
ect." 


Construction. will • require about 18 


months, he said. 


.Overall project plans include closing of 


Center Street from Prairie to Ellinwood 
and parking places ior about 150 cars on 
Ellinwood between Lee and Center. 


Long-range ,plans, include construction 


of 10-story office towers on the St. 
Mary's land. 


This Morning In Brief 


The Natiot 


President Nixon launched a slashing 


attack against George S. McGovern, ac- 
cusing him of advocating a "welfare eth- 
ic*' that would concentrate power in 
Washington and destroy the nation's 
school system ... AFL-C10 President 
George Meany labeled both presidential 
•todidatw 
"unsatisfactory," 
calling 


McGovern an "apologist for the Commu- 
nist world." 
• • • 


Tba president of the Air Line Pilots 


Association said the U.S. should deny 
landing rights to the air carriers of na- 
tions that harbor airplane hijackers. 
• • * 


Chargmf that mass production tech- 


tuques ham tamed auto assembly line 
workers into "industrial automatons," a 
United Auto Workers official called on 
Chrysler Corp. to help create better 


working conditions or the issue would be- 
come one of the union's 1973 bargaining 
goals. 


The War 


American warplanes dodged 30-foot 


missiles and MIG fighters-to bomb a ma- 
jor North Vietnamese airbase just 10 
miles from Hanoi for the first1 time since 
the bombing of the north was resumed 
last spring, the U.S. command isaid. 
* * * 


In ground action, Communists staged a 


hit-and-run raid on a major-base'only 
four miles from Hue, the former .impe- 
rial capital and South Vietnam's third 
largest city. 
* * * • 
! 


Antiwar activist Cora Weiss, who 


helped arrange the release1 of three 


American fliert held prisoner by North 
Vietnam, said'their, freedom could be 
jeopardized by continued heavy bombing 
of North Vietnam by the United 
States ... She also said military "inter- 
ference" could hamper possible future 
releases in advance of the war's end. 


TheWorW 


Egypt and Russia engaged in a war of 


words over the Middle. East situation 
amid \a report that European Common 
Market countries • were considering a 
more Active rote "in the search, for a 
peaceful!; settlement?. 


*;•••* 


Authorities sought two young, laborers 


with criminal records as "material wit- 
nesses" in the firebombing of a crowded 
Montreal nightclub in which 36 persons 
died, " 


. 
s 
* 
* * 


A Thai policeman accused of blow- 


ing up a plane and killing 81 persons, 
including his girlfriend and. daughter, de- 
nied that be had boarded the Jetliner. 


Sports 
The Weather 


Swimmer Mark Spitz captured his 


sixth gold medal — an Olympic record — 
with a world record 51.2 win in the men's 
100-meter freestyle; 
Hinsdale's John 


Murphy was fourth in 52.1 . . . Keena 
Rothhammer, 15, of Santa Clara, Calif., 
upset Australian Shane Gould's bid to 
win a fourth gold medal . . . The U.S. 
basketball team, led by Mike Bantom, 
Dwight Jones and Tom McMillen, rolled 
over Japan 99-33 ... In track and field, 
a surprising Bill Schmidt won the bronze 
medal in the javelin, and Larry Young 
unexpectedly took a third in -the 50-kra! 
walk. 


Elsewhere: 


BASEBALL 


American League 


WHITE SOX 5, New York 0 


Texas 4, Milwaukee l 


Cleveland 4, Minnesota 1 


National League 


San Diego 3, CUBS 0 


Pittsburgh 2, San Francisco 1 


Los Angeles 6, St. Louis 3 
Cincinnati 4, Montreal 3 
Philadelphia 8, Atlanta 1 


Temperatures from around the nation: 


High 


Atlanta .............. .................................... 84 
Boston ............................ . ............ 74 
Denver .......................................... __ .......... 69 
Detroit 
.................................. 
_ ............ 62 


Houston .......................... ~ ................ ______ ..... 90 
Indianapolis ............................................ 72 
Kansas City ................................ ----- 66 
Los Angeles ............................. ------ ..... 82 
Miami Beach .................................... ____ 91 
Minn.-St. Paul 
New Orleans 
New York 
Phoenix 
Pittsburgh 


_ ..................... _..73 


_ ..................... 86 


_____ .73 


_______ 101 


70 


St. Louis ........... _ ......... _____ .............. _________ 90 
Salt Lake City ........................................... 79 
San Francisco .................. _____ ....................... 66 
Seattle ......................................................... 74 
Washington _ .................................... _ .............. 77 


Low 


66 
66 
40 
50 
79 
61 
59 
64 
83 
41 
72 
68 
77 
59 
68 
63 
58 
59 
53 
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Bus Routes For District Students Are Announced 


Elk Grove Township School Dist. 59 


has announced bus schedules for the 
coming school year. All times listed are 
in the morning. 
, 


Buses will begin service on Tuesday, 


the first day of school, for grades first to 
eighth. Kindergarten children and their 
parents may attend an orientation for 
kindergarten Tuesday Parents must fur- 
nish transportation. Kindergarten bus 
service will start on Wednesday. 


Routes for Mount Prospect students 


aee: 


FOREST VIEW SCHOOL 


BUS NUMBER 11 


BUSES START 8:30 A.M. 


Stop No. 1 — North Parking Lot, F.V. 


School: 2 — Arlington Hts. Rd. & Golf, 3 
— Arlington Hts. Rd. & Council Tr.; 4 — 
Belmont & Haven; 5 — Council Tr. & 
Tonne; 6 — 623 Golf Rd.; 7 — Golf & 
Lancaster; 8 — Lancaster & Sunset; 9 — 
Lonnquist & Meyer; 10 — Meyer & Vis- 
ta; 11 — Meyer & Golf; 12 — 807 Busse; 
13 — 903 Busse. 


BUS NUMBER 13 
START 8:35 A.M. 


Stop No. 1 — Lonnquist & Waverly; 2 


— Waverly & Sunset; 3 — Waverly & 
Glenn; 4 — Roberts & Green Acres; 5 — 
Roberts it Robin. 


HOLMES JUNIOR HIGH 


BUS NUMBER 13 
START 7:30 A.M. 


Stop No. 1 — Intersection of Roberts & 


Sunset: 2 — Roberts & Lonnquist; 3 — 
Lonnquist & Waverly; 4 — Lancaster & 
Sunset; 5 — Waverly & Glen Lane; 6 — 
Busse Rd. & Whitechapel; 7 — Busse Rd. 
& Nlghtsbridge; 8 — Prince Charles 
Apartments; 9 — Goebbert & Falcon. 


BUS NUMBER 2fi 


START 7:15 


Stop No. 1 — Intersection of Golf & 


Patton; 2 — Fernandez & Ridge Dr. 
(second opening); 3 — Kaspar & Haven; 
4 — Noyes 4 Fernandez; 5 — White Oak 
& Kaspar; 6 — Cypress & Cul-De-Sac; 7 
— White Oak 4 Ridge. 


BUS NUMBER 14 


START 7:40 


Stop No. 1 — Intersection of Old Ivy 


Apartments; 2 — Briarwood & Algonquin 
Rd.; 3 — Briarwood & Charlotte Rd.; 4 
— Briarwood & Lynn Ct.; 5 — 2725 Briar- 
wood; 6 — Cedar Glen & Kimber; 7 — 
Cedar Glen & Shadyway; 8 — Embers & 
Kimber. 


BUS NUMBER 24 


START 7:30 


Stop No. 1 — Intersection of Pheasant 


4 Tamarack; 2 — Tamarack 4 Catalpa; 
3 — Tamarack 4 Locust; 4 — Tamarack 
4 Palm. 


BUS NUMBER 3 


START 7:25 


Stop No. 1 — Intersection of Fernandez 


4 Haven; 2 — 407 W. Haven; 3 — Noyes 
4 Highland; 4 — Noyes 4 Evergreen; 5 
— Evergreen '4 Emerson. 


BUS NUMBER 10 


START 7:30 


Stop No. 1 — Intersection of Busse 4 


Pheasant; 2 — LaVerne 4 Magnolia; 3 
— LaVerne 4 Catalpa; 4 — Catalpa 4 
Busse. 


BUS NUMBER 4 


START 7:20 


Stop No. 1 — Intersection of Kennicott 


4 Princeton; 2 — Kennicott 4 Harvard; 
3 — Harvard 4 Noyes; 4 — Harvard 4 
White Oak; 5 - 1102 Cypress; 6 — Kas- 
par 4 White Oak; 7 — 13 W. Golf; 8 — 
207 Golf; 9-611 Golf. 


BUS NUMBER 28 


START 7:30 


Stop No. 1 — Intersection of Busse 4 


Palm; 2 — Palm 4 LaVerne; 3 — La- 


Verne 4 Locust; 4 — Willow 4 Cherry- 
wood. 


BUS NUMBER 23 


START 7:30 


Stop No. 1 — Intersection of Arlington 


Hts. Rd. 4 Gosch's Nursery; 2 — Ar- 
lingtn Hts. Rd. 4 Golf Terr.; 3 — Arling- 
ton Hts. Rd. 4 Council Tr.; 4 — 1635 
S u r r e y Ridge; 5 — Milbrook 4 
Chesterfield; 6 — Highland 4 Victoria; 7 
.— Highland 4 Pickwick; 8 — Pickwick 4 
Chesterfield; 9 — Douglas 4 Haven. 


START 7:55 


Stop No. 1 — Tonne 4 Center; 2 — 


Clearmont 4 Maple; 3 — Maple 4 Mag- 
nolia; 4 — Maple to 600 Walnut. 


BUS NUMBER 22 


START 7:50 


Stop No. 1 — Oakton 4 Forest; 2 — 


Forest 4 Oakwood; 3 — Briarwood 4 
Ridgewood; 4 — Evergreen 4 Cul-De- 
Sac; 5 — Wildwood 4 Higgins; 6 — Hig- 
gins 4 Stanley. 


BUS NUMBER 9 


START 7:50 


Stop No. 1 — Thorndale 4 Germaine; 2 


— Germaine 4 Wildwood; 3 — Wildwood 
4 Ridgewood; 4 — Ridgewood 4 Ger- 
maine (Willow); 5 — Willow 4 Edge- 
wood; 6 — Willow 4 Wildwood; 7 — Wil- 
low 4 Shadywood; 8 — Oakton to 631 
Oakton. 


BUS NUMBER 12 


START 7:50 


Stop No. 1 — Holly 4 Landmeier; 2 — 


Oakton 4 Rupley; 3 — Wildwood 4 
Briarwood; 4 — Wildwood 4 Woodcrest; 
5 — Woodcrest 4 Briarwood; 6 — Wood- 
crest 4 Oakton; 7 — Tanglewood 4 Hol- 
ly; 8 — Greenbrier 4 Crest; 9 — Crest 4 
Landmeier. 


BUS NUMBER 6 


START 7:55 


Stop No. 1 — Ridge 4 Peachtree; 2 — 


Larchmont 4 Carswell; 3 — Carswell 
(middle of the block). 


BUS NUMBER 21 


START 7:50 


Stop No. 1 — Landmeier 4 Richard; 2 


— Landmeier 4 Ropollo; ? — Lee 4 
Dierking; 4 — Landmeier 4 First House 
W. of Busse; 5 — Redwood 4 Cotton- 
wood; 6 — Cottonwood 4 Fleetwood; 7 — 
Redwood 4 Rockwood; 8 — Shadywood 4 
Basswood. 


BUS NUMBER 25 


START 7:55 


Stop No. 1 — Cypress 4 Clearmont; 2 


— Cypress 4 Mimosa; 3 — Cypress 4 
Mulberry. 


DEMPSTER JUNIOR HIGH 


BUS NUMBER 3 


START 7:55 


Stop No. 1 — Cottonwood 4 Fern; 2 — 


Fern 4 Catalpa; 3 — Fern 4 Palm; 4 — 
Ash 4 Lancaster. 


BUS NUMBER 4 


START 7:55 


Stop No. 1 — 2400 S. Elmhurst; 2 — 


Short 4 Lincoln; 3 — Elizabeth 4 Susan; 
4 — 668 Oakton; 5 — 730 Oakton. 


BUS NUMBER 10 


START 8:00 


Stop No. 1 — Beau 4 Westmere; 2 — 


Beau 4 Millers; 3 — Beau 4 Lance. 


BUS NUMBER 11 


START 7:55 


Stop No. 1 — Marshall 4 King; 2 — 


King 4 Clark; 3 — King 4 Ingram; 4 — 
Walnut 4 Leahy; 5 — Leahy 4 Stark; 6 
— Leahy 4 Clark; 7 - Clark 4 Kincade; 
8 - Walnut 4 Marshall. 


BUS NUMBER 13 


START 7:55 


Stop No. 1 — Willow 4 Birch; 2 — 


Palm 4 Robert; 3 — Robert 4 Catapla; 4 
— Robert 4 Cottonwood. 


BUS NUMBER 14 


START 8:00 


Stop No. 1 — King 4 Arnold; 2 — Kin- 


cade 4 Wilson; 3 — Florian 4 Seymour; 
4 — Seymour 4 Dorothy. 


BUS NUMBER 28 


START 7:50 


Stop No. 1 — Algonquin 4 Windigo; 2 


— Algonquin 4 Leslie; 3 — Algonquin 4 
Doreen; 4 — Mt. Prospect 4 Westfield; 5 
— Danbury 4 Lancaster; 6 — Denver 4 
Miami; 7 — 1415 Phoenix; 8 — Windsor 
4 Jeffery; 9 — Windsor 4 Roxbury; 10 — 
Pennsylvania 4 Diamond Head; 11 — 
Colonial Lane Apts. 


BUS NUMBER 16 


START 8:00 


Stop 1 Kathleen 4 Dara James; 2 — 


Kathleen 4 Leahy Cir.; 3 — Victoria 4 
Lance; 4 — Leahy 4 Amblesides. 


BUS NUMBER 18 


START 7:55 


Stop 1 — Dulles 4 Dara James; 2 — 


Dara James & Westmere; 3 — Easy 4 
Miller. 


BUS NUMBER 23 


START 7:30 


Stop 1 — Dulles 4 Beau; 2 — Bennett 


4 Norman; 3 — Norman 4 Wilkins; 4 — 
Wilkins 4 Dulles; 5 — Leahy 4 West- 
mere; 6 — Westmere 4 Little Path. 


BUS NUMBER 24 


START 7:55 


Stop 1 — Dover 4 Marshall; 2 — Dover 


4 Pennsylvania. 


BUS NUMBER 26 


START 8:00 


Stop 1 — Millers 4 Lillian; 2 — Lillian & 


Westmere. 


BUS NUMBER 27 


START 7:55 


Stop 1 — Dulles 4 Marshall; 2 — Mar- 


shall 4 Westmere; 3 — Marshall 4 Mill- 
ers; 4 — Marshall 4 Lance. 


BRENTWOOD SCHOOL 


BUS NUMBER 28 


START 8:20 


Stop 1 — Linneman 4 Bel Air; 2 — 581 


Golf; 3 - Millers 4 Lillian; 4 — Lillian 
4 Sandy; 5 — Lillian 4 Westmere; 6 — 
Dulles 4 Beau. 


HIGH RIDGE KNOLLS SCHOOL 


BUS NUMBER 23 


START 8:25 


Stop 1 - Ida Court; 2 - Pickwick 


Commons; 3 — Huntington Commons; 4 
— 1400 Elmhurst Rd.; 5 — Kathleen 4 
Elmhurst; 6 — Cavan 4 Ambleside; 7— 
Lance 4 Beau. 


BRENTWOOD 


BUS NUMBER 28 


START 8:25 


Stop 3 — Miller 4 Lillian. 


RUPLEY SCHOOL 
BUS NUMBER 19 


START 8:30 


Stop 1 — Oasis Trailer Pk.; 2 — Hig- 


gins 4 Stanley. 


BUS NUMBER 22 


START 8:20 


Stop 1 — Oasis Trailer Pk.; 2 — Wil- 


loway Trailer Pk. 


JOHN JAY SCHOOL 


BUS NUMBER 14 


START 8:30 


Stop 1 — 3124 Busse Rd.: 2 — 3125 


Busse Rd.; 3 — Algonquin 4 Lake Briar- 
wood; 4 — 2830 E. Brarwood; 5 — Lynn 
Court; 6 — 2911 Briarwood; 7 — 2725 
Brairwood. 


BUS NUMBER 24 


START 8:25 


Stop 1 — 2109-2103 S. Arlington 
Hts. 


Rd.; 2 — 1535 Arlington Hts Rd.; 3 — 
1325 W. Golf Rd.; 4 — 2nd House on See- 
ger; 5 — 411 Seeger; 6 — 1918 Arlington 
Hts. Rd.; 7 — 2130 Arlington Hts. Rd.; 8 
— 135 Algonquin Rd.; 9 — 313 Algonquin 
Rd. 


If Job Was Eliminated... 
All Teachers Are Placed 


Officials 
at Maine Township High 


School Dist. 207 announced last week that 
all the teachers whose jobs were elimi- 
nated as a result of the district's auster- 
ity program have been placed in other 
jobs. 


The district's austerity program, de- 


signed to cut school costs and hold the 
line on a $3 5 million deficit in education- 
al spending, was announced by the Dist. 
207 School Board last March. 


The program included the elimination 


of about 42 teaching positions affecting 27 
teachers in the district, a reduction in 
the number of sections offered in one 
course resulting in an increase in class 
size, some administrative cutbacks, a 
cutback in extra curricular activities, 
and an increase in the teaching hours of 
department chairmen. 


Ralph J. Frost, assistant superintend- 


ent at Dist. 207, said 15 of the 27 teachers 
affected by the program have been 
placed in other teaching jobs in one of 
the four Maine High Schools. The re- 
maining 12 have found jobs outside the 
district, he said. 


THE 27 TEACHERS were first or sec- 


ond year non-tenure faculty mem- 
bers, according to the school board. Sev- 
en of them taught English, five were 
counselors, three taught business educa- 
tion, three taught foreign languages, two 
taught mathematics, one taught physical 
science and one taught social science. 


A proposed budget totaling $21 million 


is now on public display at the Dist. 207 
administration office, 1131 S. Dee Rd., 
Park Ridge. Educational spending is re- 
duced 2.2,5 per cent in the budget and of 
the $11.7 million in instructional costs, 
$10.14 million has been allocated for 
teacher salaries, an increase of less than 
one per cent from last year. 


Last month Harold Markworth, Dist. 


207 business manger, told the board of 
education finance committee, "We hope 
to spend about the same number of dol- 
lars for staffing the classroom this year 
as last." The reduction in the teaching 
staff offsets a 2.25 per cent pay increase 
for teachers approved by the Maine 
Township Teachers Association and the 
school board last month. 


Residents Gird For Battle 
Over Sewage Plant Location 


(Continued from page 1) 


Friday. "When I got to the meeting the 
mayor (Herbert Behrel) asked me to sit 
at the podium. Then he asked me to 
make a few comments to open the meet- 
ing. What I said was extemporaneous." 


Kulaga said a group of homeowners 


surveyed homeowners near an MSD sew- 
a g e plant at Touhy 
Avenue and 


McCormick Blvd., Skokie and found odor 
near the plant. 


Kulaga questioned city opposition to 


the plant. "People in our area thought 


the city was doing everything it could to 
oppose building the plant but the fact 
that City Atty. (Robert) DiLeonardi and 
Mayor Behrel didn't file suit against the 
MSD until after Aug. 8 shows their oppo- 
sition was weakening." 


More than 300 residents packed the 


Aug. 8 meeting to protest the plant. 


The city suit, filed Aug. 9 in reaction to 


MSD's latest request for a road ease- 
ment near the site, asks the courts to 
prohibit construction by forcing cur- 
rently-zoned industrial use of the land. 


/Vo Contract, But Teachers 
Will Return To Classroom 


Although contract negotiations still 


have not been settled in River Trails 
Dist. 26, all teachers plan to return to 
scoool tomorrow, Jan White, chairman of 
the River Trails bargaining team, said 
last week. 


"I think the teachers would have pre- 


ferred to negotiate sooner, but they un- 
derstand why negotiations have not been 
constructed yet," Mrs. White said. "I 
think they were prepared for this last 
June. We've been keeping them informed 
(on progress on negotiations) over the 
summer," she said. 


Richard Martwick, Cook County super- 


intendent of schools, sent a telegram yes- 
terday to all school districts still nego- 
tiating teacher contracts, offering his 
services as a mediator. It's unlikely that 
Martwick's services will be employed by 
Dist.» however. 


"We don't feel we have reached a 


place where we need a mediator," Asst, 
Supt. James Retzlaff said. Martwick 
must be invited by both sides before he 
can assist. 


TEACHER NEGOTIATIONS were sus- 


pended in June when representatives of 
the teachers and the school board agreed 


that negotiations had become unproduc- 
tive and "rather negative." At that time, 
the River Trails Education Association 
(RTEA) asked the board to wait until 
August to resume negotiations since sev- 
eral members of the teachers' bargain- 
ing team were scheduled to be out of 
town. 


Several weeks ago, the RTEA sent a 


letter to the board asking for an Aug. 28 
meeting date.But the date was postponed 
until next Thursday when Zwieback said 
the board bargaining team would rather 
wait until after school started to resume 
negotiations. 


The meeting Thursday is set for 7:30 


p.m. in the school administration office, 
1900 E. Kensington Rd. A two-year con- 
tract may possibly be one of the offers 
the board makes to the teachers at this 
meeting, according to Zwieback. If a 
two-year contract were negotiated, any 
salary increase would extend over a two- 
year period, Zwieback said. 


Current teacher salaries and fringe 


benefits will be maintained until a con- 
tract agreement is reached, Zwieback 
said. Once that is done, any agreement 
will become retroactive to the beginning 
of the school year, he said. 


Frost told the Herald that the district 


plans to "constantly reassess" education- 
al spending in the district to hold the line 
on deficit spending. 


4 Flood Relief 
Meetings Slated 


Four meetings have been scheduled by 


the Small Business Administration to 
give flood relief information to North- 
west suburban residents stricken by the 
Aug. 25 flooding. 


Two will be held tomorrow night, one 


at 8 p.m. at the Arlington Heights Munic- 
ipal Building, 33 S. Arlington Heights 
Rd.; and the other at 8:30 p.m. at Grove 
Junior High School, Elk Grove Boulevard 
and Ridge Avenue in Elk Grove Village. 


Two more have been scheduled for 


Thursday night, one at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Brentwood School, 260 W. John Foster 
Dulles Rd., Des Plaines; and another at 
8 p.m. at the Rolling Meadows City Hall, 
3600 Kirchoff Rd. 


Representatives of the SBA Chicago of- 


fice will be at the meetings to discuss the 
types of disaster relief available, who is 
eligible for loans, and how application 
for help should be made. Residential, 
commercial and industrial property own- 
ers all are urged to attend. 


Federal Free Lunch 
Requirements Down 


More students in Des Plaines ele- 


mentary schools will qualify for the fed- 
eral free lunch program this year. 


Free lunches are provided to needy 


students who qualify under family in- 
come level standards set by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture and the Dept. of 
School Food Services. Qualifying in- 
comes were raised this year allowing 
more children to participate. 


The qualifying level for a family with 


only one person is $2,420 annual gross 
income as compared to $2,040 last year, 
for a family of two the new figure is 
$3,180 as compared to $2,670 last year, 
for three the income is $3,940, four is 
$4,680, five is $5380, six is $6,070, seven is 
$6,700, eight $7,330 and an additional $570 
is allotted for each additional family 
member. 


Applications are available in each of 


the'13 school offices and parents may 
submit an application any time during 
the school year. 


A $1,000 BOOT that accompanied 
the first American astronaut to walk 
the moon was on display Friday at 
Orchard Place School, 2727 Maple 
St., Des Plaines. Lisa Ochel, above, 
handles transmitter 
used by Neil 


Armstrong 
-for 
communication 
be- 


tween the lunar rover and the 
com- 


mand module while he made his his- 
toric "moori walk" in 1969. The boot, 
although not worn by the astronaut, 
was also part of Armstrong's equip- 
ment on the lunar rover. 


Operation Nutrition To Continue Here 


Public pressure has resulted in an 


agreement to continue the Operation Nu- 
trition program in Cook County for an- 
other year. 


Due to public pressure, especially from 


this area, funds for Operation Nutrition 
will be released for September and there 
is also a verbal agreement to fund the 
program for another year, said Mrs. Ka- 
ren Stanley, director of the Northwest 
Opportunity Center. , 


Operation Nutrition is a supplemental 


food program aimed at meeting the nu- 
trition needs of the poor in suburban 
Cook County. Locally the program is ad- 
ministered by the Northwest Opportunity 
Center in Rolling Meadows and serves 
300 families in the Northwest suburbs. 


Operation Nutrition was threatened 


with suspension or discontinuation next 
month because funds for the program 
were being withheld. Congress had ap- 
propriated the funds but they were being 
withheld until the regional Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity submitted a proposal 
for their use. 


THE PROPOSAL was not expected to 


be ready until October and reactivation 
of the program was expected to take an- 
other month. This would have meant a 
two-month suspension of the program. 


The only problem now is the program 


is being funded at a much lower level 
than last year. 


Last year Cook County received $20,000 


a month to operate the program but this 
year the funding is being slashed to 
$12,000 a month. 


The food was shipped to a central 


warehouse in Chicago where it was bro- 
ken into prescription packages to fit the 
needs of the families last year. In order 
to cut back on costs the food will now be 
shipped in case lots to the various ad- 
ministering centers where it will be bro- 
ken down into packages for the individ- 
ual families. 


This means we will need a lot of volun- 


teers to help us package the food each 
month, said Mrs. Stanley. Another pro- 
posal to cut back on costs is to send the 
volunteers right to the central ware- 
house, she said. 


Mrs. Stanley said the center will prob- 


ably have to raise another $1,000 locally 
in order to continue the program. 


Kids View A 
$1,000 Boot 
Used On Moon 


by KATHERINE BOYCE 


"Wow, a $J,000 boot!" 
This boot, on display last Friday at Or- 


chard Place School, Des Plaines, was 
made for walking on the moon and once 
belonged to Neil Armstrong, the first 
man to walk on moon soil on July 20, 
1969. 


Armstrong brought the boot with him 


on the lunar rover, the vehicle that car- 
ried the astronauts over the moon 
sur- 


face. Although the boot was the left mate 
of an extra pair taken on the moon mis- 
sion and was never used, it was a part of 
Armstrong's equipment in the lunar ro- 
ver, "the Eagle." 


Also included in the space display in 


the Instructional Materials Center at Or- 
chard Place School, 2727 Maple St., Des 
Plaines, is the radio used by Armstrong 
for communications between the lunar 
rover and the command module orbiting 
in space. 


THE 
RADIO 
WEIGHS 
only eight 


ounces and is one of five in existence. 
Three were left on the moon in the lunar 
rovers, one is in Washington, D.C., and 
the other is part of the display loaned to 
the school by Motorola Corp. 


The boot, on loan from the Smithsonian 


Institution in Washington, D.C., is made 
of Stainless steel cloth, which costs about 
$1,200 a square yard, and teflon coated 
vinyl made to withstand a wide range of 
temperature changes and to resist stick- 
ing to the moon's surface. The blue and 
white boot, measures 13 inches long and 
eight inches high and is designed for 
strength and lightness. 
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Syd Simons Cosmetics 


Smoky, Wet-The Look Should Be Natural 


by DOROTHY OLIVER 


When a man casually points out it was 


be who convinced Dick to tweeze his eye- 
brows — and the Dick is Richard Mil- 
house Nixon... 


When he relates anecdotes about his 


travels with Humphrey — and 
the 


Humphrey is Hubert H... 


When he talks about Playboy bunnies, 


Hollywood stars, radio personalities and 
jet-setting it around the world . . . you 
know that man has been places and done 
things most people would never dream 
of. 


The man is make-up artist Syd Simons 


who over the years has accumulated a 
lot of stories plus a lot of knowledge on 
making women beautiful. 


Simons began his career with a Holly- 


wood photographer who "shot the stars." 
Commercial photographers used studio 
make-up at that time and Simons began 
collecting the tricks of the trade. 


At the same time he was making up 


people to stand in front of an audience or 
a camera, he worked on a line of cosmet- 
ics that would achieve the same effect 
for street wear as for studio wear. 


"THE COSMETICS HAD to be of bet- 


ter quality than we were using and I also 
wanted to create a series of lessons to 
teach women how to achieve the effect 
they wanted. My concept was to use cor- 
rective make-up as a method to trans- 
form a face any way you want. When 
that was accomplished Syd Simons Cos- 
metics was born," he said. 


Today Simons is an internationally 


known make-up artist with his home of- 
fice in the penthouse of 2 E. Oak St., 
Chicago, where models, politicians, stars 
and homemakers come for a "new face." 
He also has a worldwide mail order ser- 
vice which distributes Syd Simons cos- 
metics to women and beauty salons 
around the globe. 


The newest expansion of his enterprise 


has been franchise operations opening 
around the Chicago area. One such fran- 
chise, operated by Des Plaines make-up 


artist Mary Ann Graffeo, recently cele- 
brated its grand opening at 1175 S. Elm- 
hurst Rd., Des Plaines. Before becoming 
manager of her studio, Mary Ann was 
trained extensively in \ the Syd Simons 
philosophy and the use of his cosmetics. 


Make-up must look like you were bom 


that way, Simons believes, adding, "It 
has got to look natural." 


SIMONS' COMPLETE LINE of prod- 


ucts and the same services offered by his 
downtown studio are available at the 
franchise studios. "A woman can come 
in at no charge and take advantage of 
our expertise in color, skin tone, etc. Or 
she can come in and be made up — say 
for a special date," Simons explained. 


"She can also come in for three pri- 


vate lessons on how to do her own make- 
up, treatment for her skin, etc. The first 
lesson is on corrective make-up and she 
is taught everything up to her eyes. The 
second lesson teaches her three ways to 
make up her eyes and also concentrates 
on the mouth. For the third lesson she 
has to make up her face — she has to 
prove to us she can do it." 


"There are also refresher lessons for 


those who have already taken the three 
where they will be updated on new looks 
in make-up or helped with problems they 
have faced,"-he said. 


Simons is responsible for all of the for- 


mulas used in his cosmetics. He is con- 
stantly adding new products and new 
lines as trends change and new "looks" 
are added. 


"WE (THE COSMETIC industry) dic- 


tate to fashion; we set the trends. Cloth- 
ing and make-up are inter-related — and 
a lot of it can be taken with a grain of 
salt," he smiled. "When the Twiggy look 
was in ... how many women could wear 
it without looking ridiculous? Women are 
just not that swayed and they proved it 
by not taking up things like the Twiggy 
look or the Cleopatra eyes." 


"A professional make-up artist can go 


in either direction," he continued. "He 
can overstate the overstated or under- 


state the understated. But for everyday 
wear make up should not look like a 
mask; it should put no restrictions on a 
woman's life. I'm very respectful of the 
world a woman moves in. We make up a 
woman's face to go with her personality, 
her character and her lifestyle." 


Simons has one' of the largest in- 


ventories of cosmetics in the business. 
One of his newest developments is organ- 
ic cosmetics 
and the firm is ex- 


perimenting with new protein formulas. 


It has items no other firm carries such 


as an eye brightener, a finishing powder 
for eye- make-up, a shadow cream that, 
when properly blended, takes on the look 
of natural shadows. 


IT HAS PRODUCTS for the "wet look" 


— a casual, natural method with no pow- 
der, soft eye makeup and a moist rather 
than greasy look. Simons personally fa- 
vors the soft, natural "smoky look" 
around the eyes. 


A woman should be most concerned 


about her eyes and lips when making up, 
Simons feels. The arch of the eyebrow is 
especially important and false lashes, al- 
though they are not a must, are a great 
aid for enhancing the eye, he said. Eye- 
liner is not out but the liner-less" look 
is in. 


Lip pencils are back again to give 


added definition to the mouth. Glossers 
for the lips are a must for those inter- 
ested in the total wet look. 


Simons has also created a complete 


line for men which was inspired by Hu- 
bert Humphrey. "He was faced with the 
problem of not looking made up to the 
down to earth people but having to be 
made up for the cameras that were al- 
ways on him. We came up with cosmet- 
ics which would satisfy both needs," he 
said. 
> 


Make-up is very dynamic; it can 


change not only how a woman looks but 
how she feels. Simons operates under the 
banner, "We think you're beautiful" and 
the premise that cosmetics should not be 
used as a cover-up but ah interpretation. 
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"MAKE-UP SHOULD look natural — not like a mask." 
Following the philosophy of make-up artist Syd Simons, 
Mary Ann Graffeo, manager of the Syd Simons Cosmet- 


ics franchise recently opened in Des Plaines, gfves Lois 
Insolia, Mount Prospect, a lesson in applying make-up. 
Studio is at 1175 S. Elmhurst Road. 
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Fashi 


by 


Mary Sherry 


Ties have stopped growing. 
Pre-Christmas orders for three and a 


half inch ties are much more abundant, 
reported one tie manufacturer, than or- 
ders for the current four and a half inch 
ones. 


Yet allowing ties to gradually narrow 


just won't cut it in the fashion industry. 
Where's the fanfare? Where are the 
startling predictions and all the sur- 
prise? It's just not like fashion to take a 
back seat to minimal change. And natu- 
rally, it hasn't. 


There is a bold new introduction in 


neckwear. Bow ties. They represent a re- 
turn to classics for men too. Only the 
new bow ties are bigger and floppier 
than the ones granddad has stored away 
in hia wardrobe from the 1920s. Yet in 
many cases the fabrics are much the 
same. 


SOME OF THE old materials being re- 


vitalized include English foulards, an- 
cient madder, wool challis and tartans, 


Care To Join 
TOPS Group? 


Any women or teenage girls who are 


Interested in losing weight are invited to 
attend a meeting on Sept. 7 at 8 p.m. in 
the Community Room of Oehler Funeral 
Home, Lee and Perry streets, Des 
Plaines. 


The purpose of the meeting is to form 


a chapter of TOPS (Take Off Pounds 
Sensibly). TOPS bases its help for the 
overweight on the principle of group 
therapy - getting together a group of 
people who have a problem in common 
and discussing it frankly without fear'of 
being laughed at or misunderstood. 


Members of the chanter compete with 


each other in a frieidly fashion while 
working toward and maintaining their 
ideal weight. Group success and en- 
thusiasm provides encouragement and 
incentive to those individuals who lack 
the will power to accomplish their goal 
•lone. 
Further information is available by 


calling Mrs. Dorothy Diener at O7-6W1. 
I 


grenadines and Macclesfield. The latter 
is a specialty, and not many people know 
what it is. 


Macclesfield is a woven silk fabric 


with tiny patterns in the weave. It was 
named for small village in England 
where the fabric was first created in the 
1800s. It's the perfect example of a con- 
temporary look borrowed from "way 
back when." 


But there are a lot of new ideas ex- 


pressed in ties too ... in bow ties and 
the regular three and a half inch wide 
ones, 


There are brocades inspired by the re- 


cent interest in China, ties with chess fig- 
ures inspired by the Bobby Fischer-Boris 
Spassky match in Reykjavik and ties 
adorned with sports figures inspired by 
the present Olympics. 


But it's getting the right amounts of 


both old and new that counts. 


* * * 


The convenient hangtags that offer 


cleaning instructions and have been 
mandatory on all articles of clothing and 
material manufactured after July 3, are 
denied the seamstress who is still dealing 
with unmarked fabric bolts that were 
marketed before the July deadline. 


Virginia White, laundry adviser for the 


Miracle White Co., offers suggestions for 
polyester doubleknits which will continue 
to be worn into fall. 


They can be either dry cleaned or 


laundered, but If laundered, hand wash 
or use a gentle machine cycle, warm wa- 
ter and mild detergent. Hang to dry. Use 
dryer only if it has an air only setting. 


THE REQUIRED care labels do not 


currently apply to men's and boy's tai- 
lored clothing. These groups however, 
will be covered as of Oct. 1. 


Hosiery is included under the new 


rule. But other exceptions are shoes, 
gloves and items used exclusively as 
headwear. Imported apparel is required 
to comply with the new rules as fully as 
clothing and textiles that are made in 
this country. 
• And, labels also state any treatment 
which could harm the clothing. Thus con- 
sumers will know exactly what not to do 
as well as how properly to insure a long 
life for their clothing. 
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Lobbed In Her lib 


With A Freezer 


In another day I would h'ave noticed, I 


suppose, but I wouldn't have found it 
nearly as annoying. But now, in the era 
of Women's Liberation, the experience 
was frustrating. 


It started when my husband and I de- 


cided we could use advantageously, and 
afford a food freezer. So I went out and 
shopped for one. I found one I liked and 
bought it. It really wasn't a big deal for 
buying a freezer is about as glamorous 
as buying a girdle. When you need one, 
you need it and the problem inspiring its 
need goes on until you do something 
about it. 


The nice thing about this particular 


freezer purchase was that I made it 
when a frozen food distributor associ- 
ation was giving away gift certificates 
worth $12.50 toward the purchase of any 
frozen foods with the purchase of a freez- 
er. I was told by the appliance salesman, 
as he took my check and arranged deliv- 
ery, that the certificate would be mailed 
to me in a few weeks. 


A FEW WEEKS later as I was gather- 


ing up the remains of my husband's mail 
that were to be thrown out, I spotted the 
$12.50 certificate. It had been addressed 
to him and he had thought it was just a 
worthless promotion. I retrieved the cou- 
pon and looked it over. The covering let- 
ter not only had been addressed to my 
husband, but the certificate was made 
out to him, and he was to endorse it at 
the time of redemption! 


Now the last time my husband was in 


a grocery store was in April, 1957, when 
his mother sent him for lettuce and he 
came back with a head of cabbage. Gro- 
cery shopping obviously is not his bag 
and there was no way I was going to get 
him in a store just to endorse that certifi- 
cate even if I had wanted him to go 
along. 


Again, in an earlier day, I would have 


worried about it, asked him to come 
.along, counter-endorsed the certificate or 
possibly forged his name. But I decided 
to refuse to be. intimidated and simply 
put my own name where it was to be 
endorsed and see what happened. Noth- 
ing did. 


I ADMIT THE whole thing is rather 


silly and hardly worth the adrenalin it 
stirred up, but it was the principle of the 
thing that made me mad. I can't figure 
out why the certificate was sent to my 
husband. I bought the freezer alone. I 
made out the check all by myself. And 
my husband wasn't along even to help 
me pick out the color or the interior. 


Obviously that brazen display of inde- 


pendence was too much for someone and 
my husband's name, probably taken off 
the top of the check, was sent in as the 
purchaser. I can't help wondering, hqw- 
ever, what would have happened under 
the same circumstances if I were single. 
Would the certificate have been sent to 
my father? 


Alums To Auction Souvenirs 


Northwest Suburban Alumnae Club of 


Alpha Gamma Delta win open the year's 
activities Tuesday at 7:45 p.m. with an 
auction of vacation souvenirs at the 
home of Mrs. L. J. Fernstrom, 747 S. 
Middleton St., Palatine. 


On the co-hostess committee are Mrs. 


J. N. Clauser and Mrs. T. McCormick. 
Members are asked to bring a souvenir 
from their summer vacations to be auc- 
tioned, with proceeds going to the altruis- 
tic fund. 


The club holds regular meetings the 


first Tuesday evening of the month. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
Mrs. Thomas Fluke at 3944823. 


One of the group's most important ac- 


tivities began in August when sets of 
Christmas card books began circulating 
among the members. Their purchase 
supports altruistic projects for the com- 
ing year. Last year the sale of the cards 
benefited the following sources; Clear- 
brook Center, Rolling Meadows, Kirk 
Center, Palatine; Salvation Army Com- 
munity Counseling Center, Suburban 
Branch, Des Plaines; Founders Memor- 
ial Scholarship Fund and to Lambda 
Chapter of Alpha Gamma Delta at 
Northwestern University. 


Alpha Gams can help the card sate by 


contacting Mrs. Arthur Anderson at 253- 
6397. 


Dear Dorothy: I'd like to dye my 


white-Fiberglass curtains but keep hear- 
ing you can't dye Fiberglass. Yet a close 
friend wrote that she dyed hers last year 
and they came out perfectly. Before I get 
any deeper into this, do you know if Fi- 
berglass can or can't be dyed? And if it . 
isn't supposed to work, why are some 
people successful? —Helen Kangas. 


The'Fiberglass people tell it this way: 


Fiberglass is an inorganic material so 
the fibers won't absorb dye. In.the origi- 
nal process where color is used, it is 
baked on at a very high heat and the 
color is intended to be permanent. The 
makers say you can tint Fiberglass cur- 
tains but that the color will come off in 
the first wash. Ask your friend what hap- 
pened when she washed her dyed Fiber- 
glass curtains. I'd like to hear back from 
you what happened. 
* * * 


All of us know that the nastiest burns 


can come from steam in the kitchen. We 
learn to be careful about taking covers 
off pans of hot food, but I was the victim 


the other day of a new one. Had browned 
some meat in the pressure cooker and 
then added a cup of hot liquid. The pan 
was so hot the liquid turned to steam 
instantly and scorched my hand. The 
moral, of course, is to let the pan cool 
for a minute or two before adding the 
liquid. 


* * * 


Dear Dorothy: What will remove the 


white marks left on a waxed, sealed 
brick floor by clay flowerpots? I've tried 
soap, detergent, ammonia and alcohol 
with no success. — Joanne Wilson. 


No one I've asked seems to know. Has 


anyone ever licked this one? 
* * * 


Tip to brides: Don't wash potatoes be- 


fore you store them. Dampness increases 
the likelihood of decay. 


(Mrs. Ritz welcomes questions and 


hints. If a personal reply is required, 
please enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Write to her in care of Subur- 
ban Living, Paddock Publications, Box 
280, Arlington Heights, 111. 60006.) 


ARLINGTON - Arlington Heights - 255- 


2125 - "Butterflies Are Free" (PG). 


CATLOW — Barrington — 381-0777 — 


"Frenzy." 


MOUNT PROSPECT CINEMA — Mount 


Prospect — 392-7070 — "Joe Kidd" 
(PG). 


DES PLAINES — Des Plaines — 824-5253 


— "The War Between Men and Wom- 
en." 


ELK GROVE — Elk Grove — 593-2255 — 


"Vanishing Point" plus "Shaft's Big 
Score." 
GOLF MILL — Niles — 296-4500 — 
Theater 1: "Everything You Wanted 
To Know About Sex But Were Afraid 
To Ask" (R); Theater 2: "Joe Kidd" 
(PG). 


MEADOWS — Rolling Meadows — 392- 


9898 — "Joe Kidd" plus "Silent Run- 
ning." 


PROSPECT — Mount Prospect — 253- 


7435 - "Song Of The South" (G). 
RANDHURST CINEMA — Randhurst 


Center — 392-9393 — "The Godfather" 
(R). 


THUNDERB1RD — Hoffman Estates — 


894-6000 — "Joe Kidd" plus "Some- 
times A Great Notion." 


WILLOW CREEK - Palatine - 358-1155 


— "Klute" (R) plus "Summer Of '42" 
fR). 


WOODFIELD — Schaumburg — 882-1620 


- Theater 1: "The Godfather" (R); 
Theater 2: "Junior Boner." 


(G) Suggested for GENERAL audi- 


ence. 


(PG) All ages admitted; parental 


guidance suggested. 


(R) RESTRICTED: persons under 


16 not admitted unless accom- 
panied 
by parent 
or 
adult 


guardian. 


(X) Persons under 18 not admitted 


under any circumstances. 


The Movie Rating Guide la a service 


of film-makers and theaters uder the 
Motion Picture Code of Self-Regulation. 
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Nicfclaus 


TNI 7.6, AND 9-IRON BLftST 


YOU'LL FIND FEW 


OCCASIONS TO USE ITV BUT THE BLRST WITH 
THE 7, Q, OR 9-IRON CRN BE VERY USEFUL 
WHEN YOU HflVE ft LONG WRY TO THE PIN 
ftND DON'T WISH TO CRRRV THE BflLL flLU 
THE WRY. 
, 


THE SHOT IS PLflYED 


BY HITTING JUST SLIGHTLY BEHIND THE 
BflLL USING fl SWING WHICH IS ft LITTLE 


EflSIER THflN THflT OF 
fl NORMAL 
ftLflST. 


THE BflLL WILL FLY 
LOWER flND RUN 
FflRTHER. 


Winter's 6th Top Area 
Finish In McLean Golf 


Bob Winter, playing out of Chevy 


Chase Golf Club, fired a 72-hole score of 
299 to finish sixth and give the Herald 
area ils top finish in the Seventh Annual 
Al McLean Memorial Junior Open. 


Rick Garcia of White Pines in Ben- 


senville won the event at Wilmette Golf 
Club with a sparkling 288 in the Senior 
Flight. 


Garcia, a former Fenton High School 


star who is headed for Northern Illinois 
University, shot rounds of 70-74-71-73 to 
finish four shots ahead of Brad Baren- 
brugge of Naperville County Club. 


Winter, a standout as a prep at Wheel- 


ing, rallied after a pair of 75s for a solid 
71 Friday but then finished at 78 to finish 
well off the pace. Bob had come in at 303 
last summer In the Junior Flight. 


Other top scores in the Senior Flight 


were 295 by Scott Ittersagen of Calumet 
Country Club, 297 by Chuck Irons of 
Westmoreland Country Club, 298 by unat- 
tached Steve Garvin, 299 by Don Van- 
d e r v e n t e r , 
Jr. 
of 
Bonnie 


Brook, 300 by unattached Bruce Johnson, 
302 by Tim Schwob of St. Charles, 303 by 
Bill Kirkendall of Soangetaha and by Bob 
Bailey of Butterfield. 


In the 15 to 17 flight Lance Ten Broeck 


of Beverly Country Club fired a 305 to 
take top honors. 


Others among the leaders were Keith 


Beavers of Olympia Fields with 307, Tim 
Troy of Olympia with 308, Scott Stahr of 
Barrington Hills 311, Tim Perot of Bar- 
rington Hills and John Shumway of Sun- 
set Ridge with 314s. 


Chicagoland's annual search for tennis 


talent with championship potential is 
about to get under way under the direc- 
tion of the Chicago District Tennis Asso- 
ciation (CDTA) and its fund-raising arm, 
the Chicago Tennis Patrons, Inc. 


The program last year attracted more 


than 2,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of 10 and 18; and this year's tryouts 
probably will draw many more. 


From this group, about 350 are se- 


lected on the basis of athletic ability, will 
to practice and a major interest in ten- 
nis. 


Those chosen are rewarded by profes- 


sional instruction on indoor tennis courts 
throughout the Chicago area. The cooper- 
ating tennis clubs rent their courts at 
greatly reduced rates for the program 
and the many professionals and instruc- 
tors volunteer their time and efforts. 


In describing the program, Mrs. Clara- 


nelle Morris, executive secretary of the 
CDTA, pointed out that in 1964 the Chi- 
cago district had two juniors (under 18 
years) holding three national rankings, 
the highest being 18. The Excellence Pro- 
gram was initiated the next year. In 
1971, after just five years of experience 
with the program, the district had 25 ju- 
niors holding 36 national rankings, in- 
cluding two champions. 


The brightest star to emerge from the 


Excellence program is Billy Martin, 15, 
national junior champion, who last year 
moved to California to continue his ten- 
nis career. 


A few days ago he took a set from U.S. 


and Wimbledon champion Stan Smith at 
Forest Hills while playing as the young- 
est entrant in the history of the tourney. 


This year's tryouts, at 18 sites, will 


provide an opportunity to all interested 
youths to try out in their own neighbor- 
hoods. 


In the northwest suburbs, tryout sites 


include: Boys 12 and under, Arlington In- 
door Tenis Club, 4 p.m., Oct. 4; Bar- 
rington Tennis Club, 4 p.m. Oct. 4; and 
River Trails Tennis Center, 5 p.m., Oct. 
11. 


Boys 13-15, Arlington Indoor Tennis 


Club, 4 p.m., Oct. 6; Barrington Tennis 
Club, 5 p.m., Oct. 6; and River Trails 
Tennis Center, 5 p.m., Oct. 9. 


Boys 16-18, Arlington Indoor Tennis 


Club, 4 p.m., Oct. 3; River Trails Tennis 
Center, 5 p.m., Oct. 10. 


Girls 12 and under Barrington Tennis 


Club, 6 p.m., Oct. 2; girls 13 and under, 
River Trails Tennis Center, 5 p.m., Oct. 
11; girls 13-16, Barrington Tennis Club, 5 
p.m., Sept. 29. 


For further information, contact Mrs. 


Morris at 487-4329 or Ed Workman at 541- 
1635. 


Big Eight Conference Loaded-A gain 


This is the first in a series of sizeups 


reviewing the college football season by 
geographical sections — the Midlands.) 


by CHARLIE SMITH 


UP1 Sports Writer 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. (UPD - Given 


the proper chain of events, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Colorado could field the 
best three college football teams in the 
nation this fall. 


The odds against such a happenstance 


are phenomenal, but those three Big 
Eight Conference powerhouses have the 
material, the tradition and everything 
else necessary. 


Last season 
Colorado was beaten 


soundly by Oklahoma, 45-17, and Nebras- 
ka, 31-7. The Buffaloes, though a very 
good team, were a distant third behind 
the Cornhuskers and Sooners. 


But then Nebraska and Oklahoma in 


1971 may have fielded the best two teams 
in the history of college football. That's a 
mouthful and will draw cries of rage 
from Birmingham, Austin and South 
Bend, but those who watched both teams 
all season ad theslam-bang collission at 
Norman on Thanksgiving Day had no 
doubts. Nebraska was 35-31 victor and 
spectators thought their $6 tickets were 
vastly underpriced. 


But let's take a quick look at the Big 


Eight's three national championship pre- 
tenders in 1972: 


NEBRASKA - Nebraska probably will 


rise or fall with sophomore red-shirt 
quarterback David Humm. a classy sig- 
nal-caller from Las Vegas, Nev. The 
schedule to In the Cornhuskers' favor. 
They could cruise past UCLA, Texas 
A*M, Army and Minnesota before enter- 


ing conference warfare. Most of their 
problems may be ironed out by then. 


The word from Lincoln is that coach 


Bob Devaney's last team may be his best 
defensively. Devaney has announced his 
retirement from coaching after this sea- 
son. What effect this might have on the 
Cornhuskers is debatable. 


OKLAHOMA - The first thing to con- 


sider about the Sooners is they have one 
problem and one problem only. That is 
at quarterback where slow-footed senior 
Dave Robertson will attempt to replace 
Jack Mildren. The other 21 positions are 
manned with superb athletes. 


The Sooners are expected to throw 


more off the Wishbone with Robertson 
than they did with Mildren. Wide receiv- 
er John Carroll is considered one of the 
finest. It's difficult to anticipate the 
Sooners being anything but good, but 
much of their success will depend on 
Robertson. He is surrounded, however, 


by classy performers. 


COLORADO — The Buffaloes have lost 


two starters since spring training. Tight 
end J. V. Cain was ruled Ineligible for 
the fail semester by the NCAA and soph- 
omore defensive tackle Bubba Bridges 
was a summer-school casualty. Bridges, 
a 8-5, 260-pounder, figured to be out- 
standing. 


Colorado's potential is indicated by the 


fact that Folsom Field has been sold out 
for all home games for the first time in 
history. 


The Buffs have the capabilities, plus a 


schedule that permits them to meet both 
Oklahoma and Nebraska in Boulder. 
Should they jell early, as they did last 
year before injuries depleted the team, 
they could be as good or better than any- 
one. 


The rest of the Big Eight Conference — 


Kansas, Kansas State, Missouri, Iowa 
State and Oklahoma State — will be 
playing for fourth place. 


Fall Sports Preview At Meadows 


"Purple and White Night" will be the 


theme at Rolling Meadows High School 
on Sept. 9, to begin this year's athletic 
activities. The event will take place on 
the school's athletic field. 


Inter-squad football scrimmages will 


commence at 6:30 p.m. for the freshman 
and sophomore teams followed by the 
jayvees and varsity at 8:00 p.m. 


Sometime during the evening, the 


cross country teams will hold time trials 


FANFARE 


and the Rolling Meadows High School 
Band will be on hand to entertain the 
spectators. 


The Mustang Booster Club will be 


serving refreshments and taking mem- 
berships for 1972-73. Various items such 
as school hats, scarves, etc. will be 
available for purchase from the Boost- 
ers. 


Students and parents are encouraged 


to attend. 


By W*k Ditzcn 


THREATENING, 


TOURNEY ACTION. David Minor of Schautnburg deliv- 
ers a backhand during opening round Saturday in the 
12th Annual Paddock Publications Tennis Tournament. 


Minor was just one of over 500 entries in the Paddock 
meet which concludes today starting at 10 a.m. at the 
Arlington High School courts. 
(Photo by Bob Strawn) 


There's More Than Brute 
Strength To Kugelstossen 


by IRA BERKOW 


MUNICH — (NBA) — George Woods, 


all 312 pounds of him, was doing the Ku- 
gelstossen, which only sounds and looks 
like the Dance of the Hippopotamus. Ku- 
gelstossen is nothing more than the lip- 
puckering, umlaut-guttural German word 
for shot-put. 


To appreciate the word as it should be 


roared in all true full-blooded Teutonic 
splendor, one must only be within a few 
miles of George Woods as he heaves the 
shot with his monumental grunt. He may 
not be saying Kugelstossen but he ought 
to be. 


And yet the entire elephantine curios- 


ity begins with deceptive 
daintiness. 


George, favored this year to win the 
Olympic gold medal in the shot, assumes 
a balletic posture. His back is to the 
practice area. The 16-pound steel ban in 
his right hand is pillowed against his 
heavy chin. A lullaby seems in order. 


His left arm is cocked and crooked. 


His left foot Is tippy-toe behind his plant- 
ed right foot. He Is frozen. Then wltb 
surprising grace he suddenly twists, 
hops, lunges, heaves and grunts: KOO- 
GELL-SHTOSS-ENN rumbles through 
the quaking Bavarian Alps. 


George Woods is in the final stages of 


a plodding four-year journey to get his 
hefty hands on the gold trinket that 
eluded him in the 1968 Mexico City 
Games. He finished second there to Ran- 
dy Matson. 
• 


Matson is not here this year, victim of 


the U.S. Olympic Trials this summer in 
Eugene, Ore. 


Strangely, Matson's absence bothers 


Woods. "I wanted to beat the King," said 
Woods, "and not have him commit sui- 
cide." 


Matson is the world record holder, but 


for one reason or another had a bad day 
and did not qualify for the team. Some 
observers point a Jabbing finger at the 
temple, In explanation that the shot-put 
is not simply brute strength but is an 
activity as delicate m a membrane. 


Some wonder if young Brian Oldfield 


did not "psyche" the master Matson out. 
Oldfield sat in a wacky fish-net shirt and 
smoked a cigarette on the grass in full 
view of Matson as Randy threw. Some 
felt that this callow arrogance unnerved 
the champ. A shot-putter is forever on 
the lookout for a "psyche" job. 


Woods, along with Oldfield and Al 


Feuerbach, will be seeking to retain the 
stunning dominance by the United States 
in shot-put medal-winning. Americans 
have won at least the gold and silver 
medals in each Olympics since 1948. Two 
East Germans may be , the greatest 
threats to end that tradition. 


Woods gives full and devoted attention 


to his pachydermic pursuit, squatlifitng 
as much as 600 pounds in the wight 
room, exerting phenomenal will power at 
the training table where he will only de- 
vour two steaks for dinner, instead of go- 
ing back for seconds and more. 


But George Woods wasn't always this 


big, nor always this good (he has thrown 
over 70 feet in competition, just short of 
the world's record). 


In fact, just eight years ago he only 


carried 230 pounds on his 6-2 frame. He 
began taking anabolic steroids, the ille- 
gal but undetectable supplement that 
builds muscular strength. 


"You1 have to take them just to stay 


even with the competition, and not to 
even try and get ahead. Hell, I don't take 


them and you've got 10 guys throwing 10 
farther than you," he said. 


(A discus thrower here says that every 


thrower — discus, shot, javelin — that he 
knows of takes sterioids.) 


Woods gained 10 to 15 pounds in the 


first month of using them, and began lift- 
ing 50 pounds more than he ever did be- 
fore. 


Competitiveness prevents him from 


thinking now of the future, and how the 
steriods may or may not affect his body. 
(The scientific jury is still out on that.) 


Meanwhile, cloistered in the shot area 


he is already psyching 'himself up ("The 
East Germans won't like that throw") 
for the inevitable bellowing Kugelstossen 
finals. 


(Newspaper Enterprise Assn.) 


GEORGE WOODS 


Surprising grace and phenomenal willpower. 


Area Golfers Win In Mundelein Open 


The Mundelein Junior Open was held 


at Village Green last week with a Senior 
and a Junior division champion for both 
boys and girls. 


This was thefirstsuch olen for the 


Mundelein Golf Association, and it will 
become an annual event. 


Lou Palka, tournament director of the 


M.G.A., said future tournaments will be 
mixed and approval was voiced by the 
boys and girls in both divisions. 


"I believe it is a step forward for our 


Youth of America, where both can par- 
ticipate with honor," Plaka added. 


Diane Miller of Libertyvflle took first- 


place honors in the girls flight with an 
87. C. Dilger of Hoffman Estates claimed 
the boys Senior division title with a 73. 
D. Love, another Hoffman Estates resi- 
dent, finished first in the boys Junior 
flight by carding a 72. 


The course was playing long due to wet 


grounds. 


